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Preface  to  the  revised  edition 

Since  this  book  was  first  published  in  1972  a  number  of  sources  have  come 
to  light  which  have  revealed  some  hitherto  unknown  compositions  by 
Dowland  and  many  additional  concordances  of  already  known  pieces.  I  have 
also  had  ^e  opportunity  of  examining  some  MSS  wbich»  fi>r  one  reason  or 
another,  I  was  unable  to  see  during  the  time  I  was  writing  the  book. 

Some  of  these  sources,  whose  existence  was  unknown  at  that  time,  have 
also  suggested  some  interesting  facts.  For  example  the  MS  now  in  the 
Scientific  Library,  Academy  of  Science  of  the  Ukraine,  Lvov,  in  which 
parts  of  the  wordii^  are  in  Greek  characters,  probably  took  a  knowledge 
of  Dowland's  work  even  furdier  to  the  cast  of  Europe  than  up  to  the  present 

time  had  been  suspected. 

The  Margaret  Board  Lute  Book  is  also  interesting  in  containing  a  coranto, 
a  form  which  had  spread  through  Europe  in  an  astonishing  manner,  but  had 
hitherto  not  been  used  by  Dowland.  It  also  helps  to  confirm  diat  a  high  level 
of  technical  skill  was  attained  by  young  ladies  of  die  period,  a  fiict  already 
suggested  by  Jane  Pickering's  Lute  Book  and  British  Library  (MS  Add. 
38,539),  written  out  by  another  Margaret  whose  surname  is,  however, 
unknown. 

In  making  corrections  and  additions  I  have  received  help  firom  a  number 
of  people  and  I  should  like  to  o£kr  my  gratefiil  thanks  to  the  fi>llowing: 
Mijndert  Jape,  Peter  Holman,  Ronald  Hjort,  P.  Kennet,  Brother  Basil 

Cunningham,  Blaise  N.  P.  Compton  and  Antoni  Pilch.  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted to  Robert  Spencer  who  has  been  particularly  helpful  with  a  number 
of  useful  suggestions.  He  also  told  me  of  the  existence  of  the  portrait  of 
Lude  Harrington,  Countess  of  Bedford,  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery.  For 
permission  to  include  a  photograph  of  this  picture  I  have  to  thank  the  Barl 
of  Mar  and  Kellie.  Above  all  I  wish  to  thank  Profi»sor  John  Ward  of  Harvard 
University  fi>r  his  most  generous  pemussion  to  use  any  part  of  his  own 
extensive  studies  published  in  *A  Dowland  Miscellany',  Journal  of  the  Lute 
Society  of  America,  Vol.  X,  1977,  and  also  for  help  in  subsequent  corres- 
pondence. 

Hie  words  British  Museum  should  now,  of  course,  read  as  British  Library, 
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and  references  to  Edward  Doughtie's  thesis  should  be  replaced  by  the  title 
of  his  book»  Lyrics  from  English  Airs  1396-1622;  but  I  have  left  them  as  they 
are  in  order  to  avoid  adding  to  the  akeady  extensive  alterations  made  in  this 
new  edition. 

Diana  Poulton 
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The  life  of  John  Dowland 


Information  about  the  life  of  Jolin  Dowland  is  more  plentiful  than  that  con- 
cerning many  other  distinguished  composers  of  his  time.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  far  from  reticent  about  his  own  aflfairs.  In  the  prefatory 
matter  to  liis  books,  and  in  the  long  letter  he  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in 
1595,  he  makes  a  numher  of  detailed  statements  about  himself,  his  travels  and 
his  opinions.  This  material  b  invaluable,  but  it  needs  to  be  treated  with 
caution.  To  a  man  as  emotional  and  volatile  as  Dowland  evidently  was, 
events  were  often  coloured  by  the  mood  of  the  moment  and,  at  times,  what 
he  says  seems  self-contradictory,  or  seems  to  disagree  with  information  com- 
ing from  other  sources.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  facts  emerge  uncon- 
tradicted in  his  own  writings  or  confirmed  by  independent  evidence,  that 
can  be  accepted  without  hesitation.  Since  what  he  wrote  was,  however, 
spread  over  some  seventeen  yean  and  was  written  with  varying  purposes  in 
mind,  there  are  tantalizing  gaps  in  the  infermation  he  left.  Some  of  these  can 
be  filled  from  other  documents  and  records,  but  much  about  his  life  is  still 
obscure  and,  unless  further  sources  of  information  come  to  light,  must 
remain  a  matter  for  deduction  and  speculation  only. 

His  earliest  biographers  are  by  no  means  reliable  and  some  confusion  was 
introduced  within  a  comparatively  short  time  of  his  death.  Thomas  Fuller,  in 
The  History  of the  Worthies  of  England,*  begins  the  tangle.  In  the  section  on  the 
'Worthies  of  Westminster'  he  gives  the  IbUowing  account: 

John  Douland  was,  (as  I  have  most  cause  to  believe)  bom  in  this  City;  sure  I  am 
he  had  his  hmgest  life  and  best  Hvelyfaood  therein,  being  Servant  in  the  Chappd 
to  Queen  Elizabedi  and  King  James.  He  was  the  rarest  Musician  that  his  age 
did  behold;  having  travailed  beyond  the  Seas,  and  compounded  English  and 
Forreign  skill  in  that  faculty,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  excelled  in  Vocal  or 
Instrumental  Music,  A  cheerful  person  he  was,  passing  his  days  in  lawful 

*  Published  posthamotuly  by  his  mmi  John,  in  1662,  p.  344. 
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merriment,  truly  answering  the  anagram  made  of  him.^  JOHANNES 
DOULANDUS  ANNOS  LUDENDO  HAUSI.f 

Christian  the  Fourth,  King  of  Denmark,  coming  over  into  England, 
requested  him  of  King  James,  who  imxinlling^ly  willing  parted  with  him.  Many 
years  he  lived  (as  I  am  credibly  informed)  in  the  Danish  court,  in  great  favour 
and  plenty,  generally  employed  to  entertain  such  English  persons  of  quality  as 
came  thither. 

I  cannot  confidently  avouch  his  death  at  Denmark,  but  believe  it  more 
probable  then  their  asseitioa  who  report  him  returned  and  dying  in  England 
about  the  year  1615. 

^  By  JRalph  Sadler  Esq  of  Standen  in  Hertfordshire  who  was  widi  him  in  Copenhagen.* 

Anthony  a  Wood,  writing  in  Fasti  Oxoniensis,\  appears  to  have  used 
Fuller  as  a  source,  plus  a  very  superficial  examination  of  Varictie  of  Lute- 
Lessons,  A  Musicall  Banquet  and  A  Pilgrimes  Solace.  This  is  his  account : 

Dom.  1588 

An.^EUzab. 

July  8.  JOHN  DOWLAND  one  of  the  Gent,  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal 
Chappel,  was  then  also  with  Tho.  Motley  adm.  Batch,  of  Music.  He  enjoyed 
the  same  place  also  when  King  James  I  came  to  the  Crown,  being  then 
esteemed  a  most  admirable  Lutmist;  about  which  time  an  Anagram  was 
made  on  his  name  (Johannes  Doulandus)  running  thus,  annos  ludcndi  hausi.  He 
was  the  rarest  Musician  that  his  Age  did  behold,  and  therefore  admired  by 
Foreign  princes,  among  whom  the  King  of  Denmark  was  one,  who  being 
infinitely  taken  with  his  playing,  when  he  was  in  England  to  visit  his  Sister, 
the  Queen,  an.  1606,  took  him  with  him  at  his  return  to  Denmark',  where,  as 
'tis  supposed  he  died.  He  hath  among  other  things  written  Necessary  OhseruO" 
Harts  belonging  to  Lute-playing,  Land.  1610,  in  a  thin  fi>LBodL  b.5.  12.  Art. 
printed  with  Varietie  of  iMte  Lessons,  published  by  his  Son,  Rok  Douland,  a 
most  excellent  Lutinist  also;  who,  before  (while  his  Father  was  absent)  had 
been  trained  up  to  the  Lute  by  excellent  Masters  at  liie  care  and  charge  of 
Sir  Hio.  Mounson  befi>f&4iienttoiied.  Hie  said  Rob.  Dauland publisbedalso 
his  own  Composition  A  Musicall  Banquet^  Load.  1610,  in  a  diin  fi>l.  and  The 
Pilgrimes  solace  for  three  and  four  parts,  etc,  which  was  composed  by  him,  as  it 
seems,  and  not  by  his  Father. 

These  two  curious  sets  of  mis-statements  need  no  special  analysis;  as  the 
£icts  emerge  they  will  speak  £01  themselves  in  correcting  the  errors. 

*The  'old*  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  distinguished  statesman  and  servant  to  Henry  VIII  and 
Elizabeth  I,  died  in  1587.  There  was  no  Ralph  in  the  next  generation,  his  sons  being  named 
ItioBias,  Edward  and  Henry.  It  is  possible  diat  Fuller  was  diinking  of  Sir  Hiomas's  son* 
Ral{^,  bom  in  1581.  There  seems  Htue  reason,  however,  to  doubt  Henry  Peacham's  claim  to 
die  authorship  made  first  in  Minerva  Britanna  (1612),  and  later  in  The  Compleat  Gentleman 
(1622}.  The  anagram  was  printed  again  in  the  1674  edition  of  Camden's  Remains,  but  without 
any  attribution. 

f  John  Dowland,  whose  Muse  1  have  enjoyed  for  years.        %  1691, 1,  col.  760. 
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It  is  Dowlaiid  kiniself  who  gives  us  the  )  ear  of  his  birth,  and  he  mentions 
it  in  two  separate  contexts.  In  the  address  'To  the  Reader'  in  A  Pilgrimes  Solace 
(1612),  he  says  'being  I  am  now  entered  into  the  fiftieth  yeare  of  mine  age*.  In 
'Other  Necessary  Observations  belonging  to  the  Lute'  in  Varietie  of  Lute- 
Lessons  (1610)  he  says  'for  myself  was  borne  but  thirty  years  after  Hans  Gerle's 
book  was  printed*.  This  was  Tchulatur  auff  die  Latulten  printed  in  1 53 3 ,  so  in 
both  cases  the  year  1563  is  indicated.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
although  Fuller*s  claim  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Westminster  may  possibly  be 
true.  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London  (1598),  says  that  Westminster  has  'Parish 
Chnrdies  twain;  St.  Margaret,  a  parish  church  by  Westminster.  St.  Martin  in 
the  Field  by  Charing  cross*.  In  the  Registers  of  St.  Margaret*s  die  name  Dow- 
land does  not  occur  until  1628,  when  a  Mathew  Dowland  was  buried  there  on 
August  1 3  til.  Although  the  Registers  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  go  back  to 
1550,  no  Dowlands  are  entered  there  until  1583,  when  a  Susanna  Dowland 
was  baptized  on  October  24th.  Unfortunately  no  details  of  parentage  are 
given.  A  large  i&mily  was  established,  however,  vidth  the  marriage  of 
Eduardus  Dowland  and  Winisint  Simons  on  December  1 5tfa,  1605.  The  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  of  their  descendants  continue  to  appear  in  the  Registers 
during  the  following  thirty  years.  This  Eduardus  or  Edmundus,  as  his  name 
is  alternatively  given,  is  shown,  by  his  will,  proved  on  June  21st,  1647,^  to 
have  been  a  tailor.  So  £u:  no  evidence  has  come  to  light  to  connect  him  with 
the  composer. 

The  idea  that  Dowland  was  bom  in  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin,  originated  in  an 

article  by  Dr.  Grattan  Flood  printed  in  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  in  ipod.f 
Unfortunately  this  article  has  been  too  often  accepted  without  critical 
examination  of  the  evidence,  with  the  result  that  these  unsubstantiated 
deductions  have  been  presented  by  several  writers  in  the  form  of  established 
ficts.  Somuchconfusionhasariseninthis  way  that  it  is  worth  examining  his 
main  points  in  some  detail. 

First  he  states  that  Dowland  was  born  at  Christmas-time  in  the  year  1562 
and  that  his  father  was  John  Dowlan,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  at  Dalkey — the 
family  name  being  Dubhlaing.  The  only  documentation  for  these  statements 
is  a  reference  to  The  Calendar  of  Christ  Church  Deeds.  No  information  is  given 
about  where  these  deeds  can  be  seen.  I  eventually  found  the  calendar,  printed 

*  SonienetHotae,P.CC>HnesFol.  125. 

f  Vol.  301,  pp.  287-91.  Dr.  Flood  made  another  statement  in  Music  and  Letters,  III  (1922), 
p.  61.  In  The  English  Ayre  (1926),  pp.  22-3,  Peter  Warlock  criticized  his  findings,  and  Dr.  Flood 
wrote  again  in  The  Musical  Times  LXVIII  (1927),  making  several  more  undocumented  claims, 
the  family  name  now  being  given  as  O'Dolan.  He  was  challenged  by  Gerald  Cooper  in  die 
same  journal  of  diat  year,  p.  642.  and  replied  on  p.  74^*  with  fliiuicr  ooiifiittQiis  and 
ooDsiitcnt5t>ten>CDti. 
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in  the  form  of  appendices  to  the  reports  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  PubHc 
Records  in  Ireland.*  The  document  upon  which  Dr.  Flood  based  his  assertion 
is  Deed  No.  1346  (Report  XXIV,  app.),  which  consists  of  a  lease  dated  June 
ist»  1577,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  to  Walter  Ball, 
of  various  premises,  including  a  cottage  place  near  the  east  gate  of  Dalkey,  in 
the  occupation  of  John  Dowlingc.  There  arc  no  other  references  to  any 
Dowlands  in  any  conceivable  spelling,  in  the  Christ  Church  Deeds,  except 
one  to  a  Johan  Dowlyng,  wife  of  a  fishmonger  called  Dungan,  living  in  Fish 
Street,  Dublin,  in  1539.  The  Dowlings,  though  the  name  was  possibly 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  Dowland,  were,  by  the  si3cteenth  century, 
firmly  established  as  a  separate  family,  and  many  Dowlings  are  entered  in 
English  Parish  Registers.  That  a  John  Dowlinge  was  living  in  Dalkey  in  1577 
unfortunately  proves  nothing  about  the  parentage  or  place  of  birth  of  John 
Dowland.  Dr.  Flood  also  attempts  to  prove  that  Dowland  received  part  of 
his  musical  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1597,  and  that  when  he 
re&rs  to  himself  as  'Bacheler  of  Musick  in  both  the  Vniuersities',  he  means 
Oxford  and  Trinity  College  and  not,  as  might  be  expected,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  evidence  he  brings  forward  does  not  stand  up  to  careful 
examination.  The  page  on  which  he  bases  his  argument  is  printed  in  Appendix 
V,  on  p.  236  of  J.  P.  Maha£fey's  The  Particular  Book  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
(1904).  This  shows  a  list  of  sums  received  for  'commons'  and  *sisings'  and, 
among  other  entries  are  these: 

for  Sr  Dowlandf  commons  9  weeks        o   i6  i-J 
Sr  Dowland  and  Sr  Smiths  sisings  on 

Sr  Usher  7  0 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  date  has  been  added:  4  May  1605.  On  the  pre- 
vious page  is  printed  Appendix  IV,  which  shows  *  A  note  of  the  present  state 
of  the  College  for  the  year  next  ensuing  from  Jan  1  1597  to  Jan  i  1598'.  Dr. 
Flood  has  ignored  the  date  following  the  list  of  commons  and  sizings  in 
Appendix  V,  has  nm  the  two  appendices  into  one  and  then  states  *there  are 
two  entries  for  the  year  1597  in  which  reference  is  made  to  John  Dowland*. 
When  it  becomes  clear  that  tihe  year  of  these  entries  is  1605  Dowknd's 
presence  in  Dublin  becomes  quite  impossible,  since,  as  will  be  seen  later,  he 
had  returned  by  then  from  leave  in  England  to  his  post  at  the  Danish  Court. 
Dr.  Flood  continues,  'so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  great  lutenist 

♦  Reports  Nos.  XX,  XXIII,  XXIV  andXXVD  (index). 

f  Peter  Warlock,  in  The  English  Ayre  (1926),  refers  to  'the  John  Dowland  who  was  in 
commons  for  nine  weeks  m  1605  at  Trinity  College*.  In  this  he  is  incorrect.  There  is  no 
christian  name  in  the  entry.  Geoffrey  Pulver,  ia.  A  Biographical  Dictionary  oj  Old  English  Music 
(1927),  makes  the  same  slip. 
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was  recommended  by  Cecil  to  Walter  Travers,  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin'.  Unfortunately  he  gives  no  indication  of  how,  or  where,  or  on 
what  date  this  recommendation  was  made.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
idcnttficd  in  the  Cakndm  of  the  SoHAmy  Pi^pers  <U  Hatfield^  and  the  Rev.  S.J. 
Knox  lias  assured  me  he  £btmd  no  such  xeconunendation  in  die  Muniment 
Room  at  Trinity  College,  while  he  was  working  on  Walter  Trauers:  paragon 
of  Elizabethan  puritanism  (1962).  Furthermore  Travers  retired  in  1598  and  Mr. 
Knox  has  found  no  evidence  that  music  was  uught  as  a  subject  while  Travers 
was  Provost. 

For  die  ooatc&tioii  put  forward  by  Dr.  Flood  that  the  name  Dowland  was 
immediately  derived  from  the  Irish  Dubhlaing,  Dowlan,  or  O'Dolan,  it  is  not 

difficult  to  show  that  the  form  in  which  John  used  it  was  known  in  England 
long  before  his  lifetime,  hi  1496  a  Thomas  Dowland,  mason,  rebuilt  the  Gild 
Chapel  at  Stratford-on-Avon  and  began  building  the  Gild  Tower  for  Hugh 
doplon.  He  also  probably  designed  the  chancel  of  Stratfbrd-on^Avon  Parish 
Church,  c.  1480-90.! 
hk  die  Statioiiers*  Register^  diere  is  also,  under  the  year  1 5  56,  the  entry: 

Roberte  Dowlande 
prentes  with  master  smyth  the  xv  Day e 
ofoctohre  1^. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  whether  this  Robert  was  in  fact  the  father  of 
John.  If  this  were  so,  then  John's  son  Robert  would  have  been  named  not  only 
after  his  god£tther.  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  but  after  his  grand£ither  as  well.  The 
elder  Robert  would  have  been  very  young  at  die  time  of  his  marriage — 
scatody  out  of  his  apprenticeship — ^but  an  early  marriage  was  no  mote  im- 
possible in  the  sixteenth  century  than  it  is  today.  The  limited  number  of 
christian  names  in  general  use  at  the  time,  however,  makes  it  dangerous  to 
assume  that  two  men  with  identical  names  were  necessarily  closely  related. 

A  search  through  London  parish  dociunents  reveals  several  entries  con- 
cerning odier  Dowknds  in  the  kte  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries, 
but  whether  any  of  these  were  connected  with  the  composer  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  discover.  Henry§  and  Adam  were  buried  at  St.  Michael  Paternos- 
ter Royal  in  1581  and  1582  respectively;  a  'tfather*  Dowland  is  assessed  for 

rates  in  the  Poor  Rate  Book  of  St.  Clements  Danes^  in  ijSi  and  a  Wilham 

*  Reports  of  tfte  Historkal  Mmutript  Commission,  Nindi  Report  (i  883). 
f  Jonn  Harvey,  An  hitntkiiim  to  TuJorArdiitecture  (1949)* 

I  Edward  Arocr,  A  Transaipt  of  the  Registers  of the  Stationers'  Company  (1875),  Vol.  I,  f.  5V. 

§  In  the  Transcript  in  the  Library  of  me  Society  of  Genealogists  Uouy't  name  it  queried 
as  possibly  Howland.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  Adam. 

^  City  of  Westminster  Archives  Department,  Pubhc  Library,  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
LQiidoii,S.W.i. 
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Dowland  in  1585  and,  as  lias  been  already  mentioned,  Mathew  Dowland  was 
buried  at  St.  Margaret's  Westminster  in  1628. 

The  Records  of  Middlesex  Sessions  &r  June  8th  and  9th,  1614,  have  an 
entry  under  the  heading  St  Clements  Danes,  which  shows  another  tailor  of 

the  name  of  Dowland  to  have  been  in  serious  trouble : 

Edward  Dowland  of  the  same,  tailor,  charged  to  have  broken  the  back  of 
John  Evans.  He  promises  to  him  2/6  every  week  till  the  next  sessions,  and  is 
handed  in  bail  to  WiUiam  Powell,  scrivener,  and  John  Westoott,  chandler, 
both  of  the  same. 

A  family  of  Dowlands  was  established  in  Wiltshire.  The  marriage  of  a 
Gybbcs  and  a  Dowland  was  registered  at  Mere*  in  1575,  and  other  entries 
arc  found  at  Stourtoii  and  Dunnet.  In  Surrey,  in  1592,  an  An  Dowland 
married  John  Hedger  at  Nutfield,  and  Joan  Dowland  married  Nic  Martin  at 
Titsey.f  The  name  also  occun  in  Sussex  with  a  fisherman.  Darby  Dowland 
of  Rye,  whose  Will  was  proved  on  September  18th,  15814 

Dowland  also  occurs  as  a  place  name.  The  gazetteers  give  a  village  of  diat 
name  in  North  Devon,  five  miles  north-north-east  of  Hatherleigh,  as  well  as 
Dowlands,  three  and  a  half  miles  west-south-west  of  Lyme  Regis.  There  is 
a  Dowlands  Farm  in  Burstow  parish,  Surrey,  mentioned  as  Dowlande  in  the 
Valor  EccUasticus  of  I535.§  The  name  was  also  known  in  the  north.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  a  document  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Whalley,  dated  December 
i6th,  1340,  and  concerns  'Richard  de  Raddif  seneschal  and  master  £Ebcester  of 
Blackbumeschire  and  of  Dotdand'.^ 

The  village  near  Hatherleigh  appean  in  Domesday  Book,  1086,  as 
Duuelande,  as  Dohelanda  1175,  and  as  Dugheland  in  1I42.II  Hie  meaning 
is  regarded  probably  as  'land  frequented  by  Doves*. 

The  one  piece  of  evidence  that  could  be  read  as  showing  an  Irish  origin  for 
the  family  is  the  dedication  of  the  song  'From  Silent  Night'  in  A  Pilgrimes 
Solace'To  my  louing  Country-manMr  JohnForster  the  younger,^*  Merchant 
of  Dublin  in  Ireland',  but  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  name  Forster 
is  not  typical  of  indigenous  Irish  surnames,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  was  a  large  and  flourishing  fiunily  of  Forsters  in  England  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  not  impossible  that  die  Dublin  Forsters  came  fixun  a  branch  of  the 

^  Wiltshire  Parish  Registers^  transcribed  bv  T.  H.  Baker,  Vol.  i  (1905). 

f  Suney  Marriages.  TranKripts  in  die  Library  of the  Society  of  Genealogists. 

I  Probate  Registry,  Chichester,  Vol.  13,  p.  22  (1581). 
§  Place  Names  in  Surrey,  English  Place  Name  Society,  Vol.  XI  (1934),  p.  287. 
^  Historical  Manuscript  Commission,  Calendar  of  Sir  George  IVombwell's  Papers  at 
Newburgh  Priory,  Scries  55,  Vol.  II,  p.  12  (1903). 

J|B.  O.  B.  HnvaU,  The  Candse  Ox/brdDietioHary  of  English  PUu  N«nef  (1936). 
**  Foe  the  identity  ofJohnFonter  sec  p.  407* 
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English  family  which  had  been  settled  in  Ireland  ni  the  fifteenth,  or  early 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Most  of  the  English  settlers  continued  to  think 
of  themselves  as  Ei^lish  ioi  several  generations  and  if  John  Forster,  though 
living  in  Dublin,  was  descended  from  English  ancestors,  then  the  dedicadon 
could  as  well  mean  diat  both  he  and  Dowland  were  English  as  that  they  were 
both  Irish.*  That  Dowland  thought  of  himself  as  English  is  revealed  on 
several  occasions.  When  he  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in  1595  he  described 
huTiself  as  having  been  'born  under  her  highness'.  It  is  questionable  whether 
an  Irishman,  bom  in  Ireland  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  fiercely  su£fenng 
under  English  domination,  would  have  spoken  of  himself  in  such  terms.  An 
inscription  is  added  to  each  of  the  part  books  of  the  Lamentatio  Henrici  Noel  of 
1596,  in  which  he  writes  (with  traces  of  his  Italian  visit  very  much  in  evidence) 
'Gio  Dolande/infoelice  Inglese/  Baccalario  in  Musica'.  In  The  First  Booke  of 
Sanges  (1597),  when  writing  of  his  desire  to  perfect  himself  m  the  art  of 
music,  he  speaks  of  'sundry  times  leauii^  my  natiue  country,  the  better  to 
attain  so  exceUent  a  science',  the  context  making  it  clear  that  he  is  referring 
to  his  Continental  travels,  while  'natiue  country'  means  England.  In  A 
Pilgrimes  Solace  (16 12),  he  addresses  his  public,  surely  an  English  one,  as 
'Worthy  Gentlemen,  and  my  louing  Countrymen'. 

One  further  indication  of  an  English,  rather  than  an  Irish,  ancestry  is  the 
fiict,  made  dear  in  his  letter  to  Cecil,  that  he  was  brought  up  a  Protestant, 
and  only  became  a  Catholic  during  the  time  he  spent  in  France. 

Unless  the  registration  of  his  birth  should  come  to  light  it  is  unlikely  that 
this  problem  can  ever  be  demonstrably  and  unquestionably  settled.  Neverthe- 
less, it  seems  reasonably  probable  that  Dowland  came  from  the  English 
&mily  whose  name  can  be  traced  back  to  Domesday  Book,  and  not  firom  the 
Dowlinges,  Dubhlaings,  Doolans  or  O'Dolans  in  Ireland.  That  there  was  a 
Dowland  at  Trinity  College  is  certain.  There  may  have  been  others  in  Ireland 
at  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Flood  claims,  but  that  any  of  these  were  relations  of 
the  composer  so  far  remains  unproved. 

Where  any  information  can  be  gathered  about  the  social  status  of  the 
Dowlands  it  is  noticeable  that  they  belonged  to  the  upper  ranks  of  the  artisan 
dass — a  mason,  a  printer,  a  fisherman  and  two  tailors — and,  where  wills  are 
extant,  the  testators  have  a  comfi)rtable  amount  of  personal  property  to 
dispose  of.  A  sohd  enough  background,  but  possibly  one  which  John  pre- 
ferred to  keep  strictly  behind  him.  By  the  time  he  had  begun  to  write  about 

*  It  was  possibly  excess  of  patriotism  that  led  Miss  Purser  of  Dablin  to  make  hendf 

responsible  for  the  placing  of  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  rocks  at  Dalkcy,  overlooking  the  sea. 
When  she  wrote  to  Bernard  Shaw  for  a  subscription,  he  replied  'D  .  .  .  Dowland!  How- 
ever, I  can't  refuse  you:  though  obviously  the  memorial  ought  to  have  been  to  tne,'  He  sent 
her  £ve  guineas. 
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himself  he  had  already  made  an  entry  into  a  totally  different  social  stratum, 
where,  as  will  be  seen  later  from  the  letters  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and 
Henry  Nod,  even  allowing  for  the  strict  bounds  of  *order'  and  *d^;ree',  he 
was  received  with  exceptional  friendship  and  cordiality.  Was  it  perhaps  a 

desire  that  the  comparatively  humble  condition  of  his  family  should  remain 
hidden  that  caused  him  to  maintain  such  a  remarkable  reticence  about  his 
early  years? 

Whether  or  not  this  was  the  reason  &r  his  silence,  the  fact  remains  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fireedom  with  which  he  writes  of  the  events  of  his  adult  life,  after 
indicating  the  date  of  his  birth,  he  gives  no  information  whatsoever  about  his 

parentage  or  his  childhood's  circumstances,  and  his  own  account  of  his  life 
begins  in  the  year  1580,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Paris  as 
'servant*  to  Sir  Henry  Cobham,  Ambassador  to  the  King  of  France. 

In  The  First  Booke  of  Songes  Dowland  writes  of  *the  ingenuous  profession  of 
Musicke,  which  feom  my  childhood  I  haue  euer  aymed  at,  sundry  times 
leauing  my  native  country,  the  better  to  attain  so  excellent  a  science'  and  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  he  entered  the  service  of  Sir  Henry  Cobham  with  the 
express  purpose  of  visiting  France  in  order  to  add  polish  to  such  training  as 
he  had  already  received.  If  he  had  by  then  been  drawn  towards  the  lute  as  his 
chosen  instrument  he  would  have  known  that  some  of  the  most  femous 
teachers  in  Europe  were,  at  that  time,  to  be  found  in  France.* 

He  might  also  have  wished  to  study  at  first  hand  the  ferment  of  ideas  still 
occupying  the  minds  of  French  poets  and  composers  which  had  been  initiated 
earher  in  the  century  upon  an  upsurge  of  Humanist  thought,  and  which 
manifested  itself,  at  the  time  of  Dowland  s  visit,  in  experimental  forms  such 
as  mustque  mesurie  ^  V  antique. 

During  his  stay  in  France,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  became  con- 
verted to  Catholicism;  an  event  which  he  later  believed  was  to  exert  a  pro- 
foundly unfortunate  influence  over  his  worldly  career.  That  he  was  not 
brought  up  a  Cathohc  is  clear  from  the  wording  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  in  1 595. 

Some  con&sion  exists  about  the  date  of  his  return  to  England.  In  this  same 
letter  he  says:  'Fifteen  years  since  I  was  in  France  servant  to  Sir  Henry 
Cobham,  who  was  Ambassador  for  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  lay  in  Paris. 
.  .  .  Within  2  years  after  I  came  into  England  where  I  saw  men  of  that 
fection  [Cathohcs]  condemned  and  executed  which  I  thought  was  great 
Injustice  taking  Religion  for  the  only  Cause.  .  .  .' As  the  sentence  stands,  the 

*  Adrian  Lc  Roy's  A  briefe  and  easye  Instruction,  originally  printed  in  Paris  in  1567,  made  iCS 
appearance  in  England  in  1568,  translated  by  John  Alford  and  printed  by  John  Kingston.  The 
contents  of  the  Instruction  reappeared  in  several  different  forms  and  Lc  Roy's  method  formed 
the  basis  of  English  lute  teaching  until  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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meaning  is  ambiguous  and  the  placing  of  a  comma  can  alter  the  sense  to 
'Within  2  years  after,  I  came  into  England  where  1  saw  .  .  .*  or  'Within  2 
years  after  I  came  into  England,  where  I  saw  .  .  Peter  Warlock*  takes  the 
first  to  be  the  meaning  intended,  but  two  sets  of  £icts  suggest  the  second  is 
the  correct  reading.  Firstly  Dowland  is  mentioned  in  a  petition  of  some 
English  merchants  condemned  to  the  galleys  to  Sir  Edward  Sta£R>rd  in  the 
year  1584.")'  Sir  Edward  Stafford  did  not  become  Ambassador  until  1583, 
when  Sir  Henry  Cobham  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  appointment,  so  the 
events  described  in  the  petition  could  not  have  taken  place  before  that  date. 
Secondly,  the  years  1583  and  1586  were  the  two  in  which  measures  against 
the  English  Catholics  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  intensity.  In  both  yean  this  was 
the  result  of  plots  to  place  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne  in  place  of 
Elizabeth,  by  means  of  a  Spanish  invasion.  In  the  first  Francis  Throckmorton 
was  used  as  a  go-between,  and  in  the  second,  Anthony  ^abmgton,  in  both 
cases  with  the  full  connivance  of  Mary.  The  plots  were  uncovered  by 
Walsingham  and  a  wave  of  arrests  and  executions  followed.  Among  othen 
a  number  of  missionary  priests,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  actively 
involved,  were  caught,  hanged  and  quartered.  If  Dowland  had  been  on  leave 
in  England  in  1583  he  could  have  seen  the  executions  following  the  Throck- 
morton Plot,  but  this  would  have  been  three  and  not  two  years  after  his 
arrival  in  France,  whereas  if  he  had  returned  to  England  fi>r  good  in  1584,  he 
could  have  witnessed  the  executions  following  die  Babington  Plot  just  two 
years  later. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  Dowland's  life  in  Paris  is  the  fact  diat  he  must 
have  rubbed  shoulders  with  Richard  Hakluyt.  On  going  to  France  in  1583, 
Sir  Edward  Stafford  appointed  Hakluyt  as  his  chaplain:|:  and,  during  this 
period  of  service  at  the  Embassy  Hakluyt  engs^ed  in  writii^  his  fimsbous 
wodc.  The  PrindpaUNaingatums,  Voiages,  and  Discovenes  of theErigU^  NaH&n, 

The  next  event  in  Dowland's  career  that  can  be  spoken  of  with  certainty 

*  The  English  Ayre  (1926),  p.  21 . 

j*  They  nave  'binne  detayned  in  prison  this  vij  weekes  in  most  myserable  capuvitie  havinge 
Kcexved  ponnyshment  by  ^ffh^pyi^  twyK  about  die  towne  of  Newdisveii|Le  Hme]  aod 
10  oonveyed  abought  die  countrye  towaides  die  gallyes  diere  to  remayne  unnll  die  tyme  of 
theyrc  deth*.  They  arc  *nowe  in  a  most  myserable  and  lotbsom  prison  in  parryi,  not  knowingc 
what  to  do  nor  vnto  whome  to  make  thcyre  mones  but  vnto  your  good  Lordshepe*.  The 
writer  then  continues  'And  whereas  yo*"  good  Lo:  did  send  yo*"  favourable  chary ttie  by  y"" 
servant  John  Dowland  he  gevynge  vs  to  vnderstand  that  yo^  good  Lo :  yf  we  herd  ony  thmge 
ofo'  goinge  towaides  die  galleys  ^rfudinewcsofo' going  we  1^^  yo'  said  secvante 
beinge  w^^  vs/  most  humbly  besechynge  yo^  good  Lordshepe  to  take  wome  oider  lb'  vs 
that  we  may  be  stayd  from  going  vnto  y*  most  vylle  playsc  w*^  other  wysc  we  arc  worse 
then  dedmeniemaynyngecotttymially  in  torments  .  .  .fiurdieresteofliisprisonnefidlowes 

*Wy  Wardourc' 

S.P.  78/12/142 

f  Diahiutry  of NathndBiography. 
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took  place  in  1588.  This  was  a  year  which  saw  a  decisive  change  in  the  whole 
political  balance  of  forces  in  Europe.  Tlie  long-meditated  plans  of  Philip  II 
for  the  subjugation  of  £ngland  were  brought  to  a  climax  with  the  sailing  of 
the  Armada  firom  Spain  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  With  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  battle  on  July  21st,*  the  slow  decline  of  Spanish  power  began.  Just  as 
the  final  preparations  were  being  made  in  Lisbon  to  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the 
people  of  England  apprehensively  awaited  its  coming,  on  July  8th  Dowland 
was  admitted  to  his  Mu$.Bac.  horn  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  together  with 
Thomas  Morley.  Dr.  John  Case's  mention  of  Dowland  among  the  most 
famous  musicians  of  his  day  in  Apologia  MusiceSy  written  in  the  same  year, 
proves  that  his  genius  was  already  recognized  although  little  evidence  exists 
to  show  how  many  of  his  w'orks  had  been  composed  by  this  date. 

The  earliest  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of  music,  almost  certainly  by 
Dowland,  being  performed  at  a  Court  ceremony  was  on  November  17th, 
1590.  Thanksgiving  celebrations  were  held  every  year  on  this  date  to  mark 
die  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  accession,  and  one  of  the  usual  features  of  die 
London  commemorations  were  the  jousts  held  at  the  tiltyard  at  Westminster. 
Here,  year  by  year,  the  Queen  watched  members  of  the  nobility,  who  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  run  at  tilt  in  her  honour.  On  this  particular 
occasion  solemn  rites  were  performed  to  accompany  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  firom  the  voluntarily  assumed  position  of  Queen's  Champion.  No 
ceremony  of  this  kind  was  complete  without  its  special  music,  and  among  the 
pieces  composed  for  the  occasion  was  a  setting  of  the  poem  'His  golden  locks 
time  hath  to  silver  turned',  which,  because  the  Queen  'took  some  pleasure  in 
his  voice',  was  sung  by  Robert  Hales,  one  ot  the  Gendemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber.']' 

Soon  after  this,  John's  son,  Robert,  must  have  been  bom.  In  his  Marris^e 
Allegation,  made  on  October  nth,  1626,  Robert  is  described  as  being  'about 

XXXV  yeares'.lj:  No  register  of  his  birth  has  so  far  come  to  light,  nor  is  it  known 
whether  he  was  the  eldest  son.  That  there  were  other  children  is  certain,  but 
up  till  now  it  has  been  impossible  to  identify  them  among  the  other  Dowlands 
living  at  the  time. 

This  evidence  about  die  year  of  Robert's  birth  raises  the  question  of  die 
date  of  John's  own  marriage,  which,  in  the  past,  has  generally  been  assumed 

to  have  taken  place  some  time  before  1386.  But  even  allowing  for  a  later  date 
for  the  marriage,  we  are  still  no  nearer  penetrating  the  complete  mystery  that 
surrounds  the  identity  of  Mrs.  Dowland.  No  record  of  the  marriage  has  been 

*  Old  Style. 

f  For  William  Scgar*s  description  of  the  ceremony  see  p.  238. 

:j:  The  Guildhall  Library  MS  10,091/1 1 ,  f.  34.  This  was  £ist  reprinted  in  full  in  an  article  by 
Cecil  Hill  in  The  Musical  Times,  November  1963. 
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fi>cind,  but  either  of  two  reasons  could  account  for  this:  the  registers  of  the 
parish  in  which  it  was  solemnized,  if  a  church  wedding  was  held,  could  have 
disappeared,  or,  since  nothing  was  done  until  the  Marriage  Act  of  1754  to 
control  and  enforce  registration,  it  could  have  been  a  contract  entered  into  by 
dedaratkm  before  witnesses.  This  was  a  £>rm  held  to  be  legal  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  often  leading  to  subsequent  trouble.  It  is  possible  to  hazard  a 
guess,  although  this  may  be  doing  Dowland  an  injustice,  that  she  played  no 
great  emotional  part  in  his  life.  She  did  not  accompany  him  on  any  of  his 
travels,  not  even  to  Denmark  when  he  went  to  take  up  what  must  have  been 
regarded  as  a  permanent  position,  although  this  could  have  been  accounted 
fi>r  by  the  presence  of  young  children  and  the  di£Sculty  of  travel  at  the  time. 
He  refers  to  her  several  times  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  but  except  for 
the  first  matter-of-fact  statement  tlirat  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  sent  a  ring  into 
England  for  her,  valued  at  ^20  sterling,  she  seems  to  be  part  of  the  rhetorical 
picture  of  his  miserable  state  in  Italy,  rather  than  a  real  person  whose  presence 
or  absence  made  any  great  difoence  to  his  hfe.  She  is  heard  of  once  more,  in 
1601,*  and  then  she  vanishes  fix>m  the  scene. 

In  1592  an  entertainment  took  place  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a 
definite  record  of  his  having  played  before  the  Queen.  While  she  was  on  pro- 
gress in  Gloucestershire  she  visited  Sudeiey  Castle,  the  home  of  Giles  Bridges, 
Lord  Chandos.  One  of  the  customary  entertainments  was  prepared  in  her 
honour  and  was  mounted  with  the  usual  lavish  expenditure.  It  was  entitled 
'Daphne  and  Apollo'  and  was  presented  in  the  grounds  at  Sudeiey.  When  the 
scene  was  set,  two  musicians,  *one  who  sung  and  one  who  plaidc*,  were  placed 
on  either  side  of  a  laurel  tree,  and  the  song  'My  heart  and  tongue  were 
twinnes*  was  performed.  Some  dialogue  follows  and  then  there  is  a  scene 
between  Melibseus,  Nisa  and  Cutter  of  Cootsholde,  in  which  this  remarkable 
passage  occurs: 

Nis,  .  .  .  You,  sirra,  that  sit  as  though  your  wits  were  a  woole-gathering, 

will  you  have  a  question  or  a  commaundement? 
Cut,  No  question  of  a  Queene,  for  they  arc  hard  to  be  answered;  but  any 

commaundement,  for  that  must  be  obeyed. 
Nis.  Then  sing.  And  you  sir,  a  question  or  a  commaundement? 
Do.  A  commaundement  I ;  and  glad  that  I  am ! 
Nis,  Then  play. 

Do,  I  have  plaide  so  long  with  my  fingers,  that  I  have  beaten  out  of  play  al 
my  good  fortune. 

The  Song. 

Hearbes,  wordes,  and  stones,  all  maladies  have  cured; 
Hearbes,  wordes,  and  stones,  I  used  when  I  loved; 

*Seep.  a45. 
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Hearbes  smcls,  words,  winde,  stones  hardiics  have  procured; 

By  stones,  nor  wordes,  nor  hearbes  her  minde  was  moved. 
I  askt  the  cause :  this  was  a  womans  reason, 

Mongst  hearbes  are  weeds,  and  thereby  are  refused; 
Deceitc,  as  well  as  truth,  speakcs  wordes  in  season. 

False  stones  by  foiles  have  many  one  abused. 
I  sight,  and  then  shee  saide  my  fancie  smoaked ; 

I  gaz'd,  shee  saide  my  lookcs  were  follies  glauncing; 
I  sounded  dcadc,  shee  saide  my  love  was  choakcd; 
I  started  up,  shee  saide  my  thoughts  wTre  dauncing. 

O  sacred  Love !  if  thou  have  any  Godhead, 

Teach  other  rules  to  winne  a  maidenheade. 

Mel.      Well  song,  and  wel  plaidc ;  seldome  so  well  among 
shepheards.  But  call  me  the  Cutter  of  Cotsholde,  that 
looks  as  though  he  only  knew  his  leripoope ;  amorous  he 
is,  and  wise;  carying  a  sheepes  eie  in  a  calfs  heade.* 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of  the  song  'My  heart  and  tongue 
were  twinnes*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contraction  *Do.*  stands  for 
Dowland  himself  hi  all  probability  the  second  song  was  set  by  him  too, 
although  no  trace  of  the  music  has  survived.  The  little  scene  seems  so 
disconnected  with  the  'argument'  of  the  entertainment,  such  as  it  is,  that  the 
possibility  can  hardly  be  overlooked  that  it  was  introduced  to  allow  Dowland 
to  make  a  plea  before  the  Queen  against  the  real  or  imagined  neglect  which, 
even  at  this  early  date,  appears  to  have  become  something  of  a  fixed  idea  in 
his  mind. 

During  the  same  year  Dowland  contributed  six  harmonizations  to  Thomas 
Est's  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes, 

litde  is  heard  of  him  in  1593,  except  that  about  this  time  (certainly  after 
1592)  Thomas  Whytkome,  die  composer,  entered  the  name  *mr  Dowland' 
along  with  a  number  of  other  famous  musicians  on  a  slip  of  paper,  known  as 
*the  musical  scrap*,  which  was  bound  into  his  autobiography."]" 

hi  1594  John  Johnson,  one  of  the  Queen's  musicians  for  the  Lutes,  died,f 
and  Dowland  applied  for  the  vacant  post  In  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  he 
tells  how,  on  fiuling  to  gain  the  appointment  he  decided  to  spend  some  time 
in  foreign  travel  widi  the  intention  of  an  eventual  meetii^  with  Luca 

*  John  Nichols,  The  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Vol.  II  (1788),  p.  9.  Second  edition,  Vol. 
HI  (i  823),  p.  141. 1  am  grateful  to  Robert  Spencer  for  calling  my  attenttcm  to  die  two  appear- 
ances of  die  character  'Do.'  which  he  noticed  while  studying  the  text  in  order  to  prepare  die 

music  for  a  son  et  lumihe  at  Sudeley. 

f  The  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Whythorne,  edited  by  James  Osborne  (1961). 
1^.  The  final  payment  to  John  Johnson  is  entered  as  'due  for  ^  year  ending  Midsummer 
1594*.  Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts  Bundle  386,  No.  32. 
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Marcnzio  in  Rome,  but  he  planned  first  to  visit  the  Court  of  Henry  Julius, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  whom  he  was  already  known  by  reputation.  He  set 
out  forthwith  and  was  received  at  Wol^biittd  with  marks  of  great  fiivour. 
After  spending  some  little  time  at  the  Casde,  he  resumed  his  joumey,  travelr 
ling  towards  the  Court  of  Hesse,  apparently  at  the  Duke's  suggestion,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Dukc*s  own  lutenist,  Grcgorio  Howet. 

Both  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  were  men  with 
literary  pretensions,  and  were  the  furst  princes  in  Germany  to  establish 
permanent  theatres  at  their  Courts  with  English  actors  as  their  chief  players. 
Henry  Julius  made  a  practice  of  writing  plays  for  his  own  theatre,  among 
them  the  tragedies  of  Von  der  Ehebrecherin  and  Von  einem  Buhler  und  einer 
Buhlerin,  Of  his  play  on  the  story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders  (1593),  it  was  said: 

The  conversation  of  the  two  old  men  in  Susanna's  earden  and  before  the 
court  of  justice  is  here  beyond  measure  obscene  and  full  of  the  lowest  terms 
of  abuse,  and  yet  diis  piece  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  die  court* 

Of  the  religious  views  held  by  Henry  Juhus,Janssen  says : 

He  was  brought  up  a  Protestant  although  during  the  lifetime  of  his  grand- 
father, the  Catholic  Duke  Henry,  he  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Halberstadt 
on  condition  that  he  was  brought  up  a  Catholic.  But  when  the  cathedral 
chapter  invited  him  to  attend  the  customary  Mass  to  take  the  episcopal  oath, 
Julius  declared  that  he  and  his  son  'would  neither  hear  nor  look  on  at  the 
Mass,  or  take  any  part  in  such  an  abomination.* 

Furthermore,  his  fiither  'caused  it  to  be  prockimed  that  Henry  Julius  would 
not  associate  himself  with  the  papacy,  but  would  adhere  to  die  Augsburg 

Confcssion*.f  His  strictly  Lutheran  beliefs  did  not,  however,  interfere  with 
Henry  Julius's  exceptionally  heavy  drinking  nor  with  his  inordinately 
extravagant  mode  of  Hving.  When  his  father  died  he  inherited  a  fortune  of 
nearly  a  miUion  gulden.  When  Henry  Julius  himself  died  in  1613  he  had  not 
only  spent  his  Other's  entire  fortune,  but  had  also  contracted  debts  of 
1,200,000  thalen  on  the  princely  treasury4  He  was  a  great  persecutor  of 
witches. 

Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was,  in  his  time,  regarded  as  something  of  a 
paragon  among  princes.  Edward  Monings,  writing  to  the  Countess  of 
Warwick  in  1596,  gives  the  following  description: 

But  to  speak  at  length,  after  a  timely  observation  of  this  noble  Prince,  of 
whose  rare  giftes  and  vertues,  and  discretion  in  the  cariadge  of  himself,  and 
mannaging  of  affaires,  sufficiently  discover  him,  he  is  a  perfect  man  (in  my 
opinion)  and  a  most  perfect  prince. 

*  Johannjansscn,  History  of  Ae  German  People  (1925),  Vol.  XII,  p.  2$, 
f  op.  dc,  VoL  VIII,  p.  424.        J  op.  cit..  Vol.  XV,  pp.  3 14-15. 
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First  a  goodly  personage,  of  stature  tall  and  straight  for  his  proportion,  of 
a  good  presence  and  a  gallant  countenance,  manly  visaged,  with  a  faire  big 
black  eye,  deep  aburne  haire,  comlie  in  behaviour,  gratious  and  persuasive  in 
speech.  And  his  bodic  hath  a  minde  suitable  unto  yt.  For  his  giftes  of  nature 
are  great,  sharpc  to  apprehend,  and  sound  in  judgment,  mingling  his  gravitic 
with  pleasure,  his  courtesie  with  taste  and  honour,  love  with  stoutnes,  thereby 
winning  the  affection  of  straungers,  and  keeping  his  subjects  in  a  lovely  fear, 
master  of  his  affections,  temperat,  bounded,  not  to  change,  in  whom  the 
upper  partes  commaund  the  ncathcr. 

His  education  princc-likc,  generally  knowcn  in  all  things,  and  excellent  in 
many,  seasoning  his  grave  and  more  important  studies  for  ability  in  judg- 
ment, vWth  studies  of  pastime  for  retiring,  as  in  poctrie,  musicke,  and  the 
mathematics;  and  for  ornament  in  discourse  in  the  languages,  French, 
Itahan,  and  English,  wherein  he  is  expert,  reading  much,  conferring  and 
writing  much.  He  is  a  full  man,  a  readic  man,  an  exact  man,  and  so  excellent 
a  Prince,  that  a  man  may  say  of  him  without  flatteric,  as  Tullie  did  of 
Pompey,  unus  in  quo  summa  sunt  omnia\  and  for  my  private  opinion  I  think 
there  are  but  fewe  such  men  in  the  world.^ 

His  reputation  spread  beyond  the  limits  ofhis  own  country,  and  Dowknd's 

friend  Henry  Peacham  wrote  of  hun  in  1622 : 

But  above  others,  who  carrieth  away  the  Palme  for  excellency,  not  only  in 
Musicke,  but  in  whatsoever  is  to  be  wished  in  a  brave  Prince,  is  die  yet  living 
Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hessen,  of  whose  owne  compositions  I  have  seen  eight 
or  ten  several  sets  of  Motets  and  solemne  Musicke,  set  purposely  for  his  owne 
Chappell;  where  for  the  great  honour  of  some  Festival,  and  many  times  for 
his  recreation  onely ,  he  is  his  owne  Organist.f 

Some  of  the  occasions  ofhis  mingling  gravity  with  pleasure  are  described 
byjanssen: 

At  a  display  of  fireworks  got  up  by  the  Landgrave  Maurice  of  Hesse  in 
honour  of  the  Christening  ofhis  son  Otto  in  1594,  Mount  Helicon,  together 
with  Pegasus,  went  off'm  flames,  amid  rockets  and  pillars  of  fire.  In  1596,  at 
the  Christening  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  'there  was  a  grand  pyroterhnical 
display  in  which  60,000  squibs  and  firesptdng  rockets  were  shot  up  with 
fearful  and  wonderful  cracking  and  noise  4 

He  was  a  devotee  of  hunting  and 

in  Hesse,  according  to  a  report  of  the  magistrates  in  1595,  as  many  as  300 
people  were  called  upon  to  serve  at  the  hare  and  fox  hunts  and  even  to  take 
the  place  of  hounds.  All  who  did  not  respond  to  the  summons  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  punishment.  In  1591  the  Hessian  parishes  of  Allendorf  and 
Verna,  because  the  men  did  not  appear  at  the  right  time  at  the  hunt  were 

*J.  Nichols,  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1823),  Vol.  3,  p.  394.  Edward  Monings  was  in 
the  train  of  Lord  Hunsdon  who  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Hesse  in  August  1596. 
f  The  Campleai  Getukman  (1622),  p.  99.        X  op.  dt.  Vol.  XV,  p.  263. 
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fined  80  thalcrs;  in  1598,  28  shepherds  from  the  district  of  Battcnburg  and 
Frankcnburg  lost  no  of  their  best  wethers  because  they  had  not  sent  their 
dogs  to  the  hunt.  A  master  huntsman  of  the  Landgrave  Maurice  discharged 
a  load  of  shot  into  the  body  of  one  peasant  who  had  lingered  behind  in  the 
chase,  struck  an  car  off  another  who  came  up  late  with  his  hounds,  and 
slashed  in  two  the  head  of  a  third;  it  was  not  till  he  cursed  the  Landgrave  that 
he  was  brought  to  trial.* 

Like  most  of  the  other  Gennan  princes  of  his  time,  Maurice  was  a  heavy 
drinker,  and  on  one  occasion  when  he  visited  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
with  a  retinue  of  3,000  horsemen  'master  and  servants  after  a  ten  day  stay 
went  to  Spandau  in  such  a  mighty  state  of  intoxication  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  the  gate  ot  the  town'."J" 

In  1604  the  Landgrave  became  a  Calvinist,  and  in  the  attempt  to  replace 
the  old  Lutheran  faith  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  civil 
war.  Even  crucifixes  were  smashed  as  *dumb  idols*  and  the  carrying  of  the 
cross  in  funeral  processions  was  prohibited  as  an  'idolatrous  practice'.  A 
number  of  preachers  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  new  orders  were  severely 
man-handled.  The  general  state  of  the  country  is  reflected  in  the  Landgrave's 
complaint  in  1601,  of  the  'idleness  and  b^ging  that  was  gaining  ground 
everywhere',  and  is  in  pitifbl  contrast  to  the  strength  and  magnificence  of  the 
five-storey  castle  at  Kassel,  described  by  Monings.  A  room  which  particularly 
impressed  him  was  one  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  Dowland : 

His  Lordshippes  owne  dinii^  chamber  was  a  very  curious  roome,  made  no 
doubt  of  purpose  to  entertaine  strange  Princes,  all  of  marble,  the  doores,  the 
flower,  die  sides,  the  windowTs  and  roofe  .  .  .  the  trouble  of  his  rowme  is 
great  in  winter,  when,  to  keep  the  stone  firom  cracking  and  loosening,  the 
stone  is  continually  kept  hot. 

Little  indication  is  given  by  Dowland  of  the  actual  itinerary  of  the  journey, 
but  a  clue  to  when  he  arrived  in  Kassel  might  be  found  in  a  letter  to  the 
Landgrave  firom  Ludwig  Brockmann,  shoemaker  of  that  town,  claiming 
payment  fi>r  two  lutenists  who  had  lodged  with  him  for  15  weeks.  It  is  dated 
December,  1594,  in  a  hand  diflerent  to  that  of  the  writcr.§  The  two  could 
have  been  Dowland  and  Idowet. 

*  op.  cit.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  212. 
+  op.  cit.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  249. 
4:  Nichols,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  3,  p.  385. 

§R.  P.  Wiilcker,  'Englischc  Scliauspicler  in  K3issc\\  Jahrbudi  dcr  dcutschm  Shakespeare- 
Geselkchafi,  XIV,  (1879),  361.  In  his  article  *Die  Deiitschlandrcisen  John  Dowlanas'  in 

Musica,  II,  1951,  where  the  following  letter  is  printed,  Edcart  Klessmann,  together  widi  a 

number  of  other  mis-statements,  says  'On  Nov.  5th,  1594,  Alessandro  Orologio,  composer 

and  comet  virtuoso  of  the  Dresden  Court  Orchestra,  reported  to  the  Landgrave,  then 
absent,  that  "some  foreign  musicians"  had  arrived  at  Casscl  on  Nov.  ist  after  having  spent 
some  time  at  Wolfenbucttcl'.  These  'foreign  musicians'  were  none  other  than  Jolm  Dowland 
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On  March  21st,  1 595,  the  Landgrave  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  Julio  of  Bruns- 
wick which  makes  clear  that  by  the  date  of  his  writing  their  visit  was  ended. 
According  to  Klessmann  the  letter  'accompanied  the  return  of  Dowland  and 
Howett,  that  same  day,  to  Wol^buttd*.  In  tramlation  the  letter  reads: 

Assuring  you  of  our  devoted  service,  and  wishing  you  the  best  of  good 
fortune.  Gracious  and  High-born  Prince,  dear  loving  uncle  and  cousin, 
brother-in-law,  brother  and  god-father,  we  have  received  and  read  your 
Grace's  letter  with  great  interest,  and  deduce  from  it  just  what  happened 
there  with  the  lutcnists  Gregorio  Hawitten  and  Johannes  Dulandt.  I  trust  that 
your  Grace  has  not  presumed  that  the  said  Johan  Dulandt  has  been  engaged 
by  me.  He  has  been  staying  here  voluntarily  and  availing  himself  of  any 
chance  opportunity  to  perform.  It  was  exceedingly  kind  of  Your  Grace  to 
send  us  your  lutenists  and  musicians,  and  we  beg  you  to  excuse  their  belated 
return,  as  it  was  our  fault  that  they  tarried  here  so  long.  As  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  heard  both  lutenists,  and  although  we  cannot  claim  to  be 
experts  in  this  field,  we  judge  them  both  to  be  very  able  performers.  Defer- 
ring to  Your  Grace's  judgment,  we  hold  the  lutenist  Gregorius  Hawitten  to 
be  an  experienced  and  practised  performer,  and  as  far  as  madrigals  are  con- 
cerned, his  art  is  unsurpassed.  Dulandt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good  com- 
poser. If,  as  Your  Grace  writes,  he  has  behttled  your  lutenists,  and  has 
scorned  them  in  any  way,  he  apologises  most  humbly  and  sincerely  for  it. 
Not  wishing  to  presume  on  Your  Grace's  patience,  we  are  etc. 

Cassel,  2ist  March,  1595. 

Moritz  lAndgtaye  Hessen.* 

and  Gregorio  Howitt."  At  my  request  Dr.  Maria  Moller,  of  the  Murhardschc  Bibliothek 
dcr  Stadt  Kassel  und  Landcsbibliothek,  kindly  examined  this  letter  (State  Archives,  Marburg, 
4b,  pack  46,  No.  2)  and  she  tells  me  the  date  is  not  that  given  by  Klessmann,  but  is,  in  fact, 
November  5th,  1595.  The  Wolfcnbiitteler  musicians  could  not  then  have  been  Dowland 
and  Hofwet.  The  original  mis-sutement  was  made  by  Eimc  Zubuf 
der  Lmujgr^Ueh-Hes&ken  Hofkt^Ue . . .  (i903)»  p.  4S. 

*Unser  freundlich  Dicnst,  undt  was  wir  mehr  Liebs  und  guts  vermogenn  znvolir: 
£hrwiirdig  und  Hod^ebohmer  Furst,  freunddidier  lieber  (Midm  undt  Vetter,  Sdiwager, 

Bruder  undt  Gevattcr,  wir  habenn  E.  L.  schrciben  cmpffang  u  vcrlcscn,  undt  daras,  was  sich 
bey  E.  L.  mit  thro  Lautenisten  Georgio  Hawitten  undt  Johannes  Dulandt  bcgcbcn  hat, 
vemohmenn.  Mogen  £.  L.  hinwieder  nicht  verhaltenn,  da3  gedachter  Lautenist  Johan 
Ddmdc  in  unser  bestaSung  nidit  ist,  sondetnn  skh  bis  daher  afiein  alhier  zn  vorfalfender 
g^genheit  uHgehaltenn.  Das  aber  £.  L.  dero  Lautenisten  undt  Musicantenn  anhero  geschidct, 
ist  unns  darann  zu  angenehmem  gefiJkn  geschehenn.  Undt  so  wir  dieselbcn  uber  ihte 
bcstimbte  Zeit  uffgehaltenn,  bittenn  wir  freunddich,  sie  unsemt  wegen  fur  entschuldigt  zu 
halten.  Was  ihr  Kunst  anlangt,  so  henn  wir  auch  beydc  Lautenistenn  gcecncinander  gehortt, 
undt  wiewoll  wir  Uns  uff  daB  Lauttenschlagen  sonderlich  nichts  verstchcnn  beduncken  sie 
uns  doch  beydt  gut  sein,  gebenn  £.  L.  nadi,  <us  derosdbenn  Lautenist'Georgius  Hawitten  dn 
erfahmer  geubtn  Lautenist,  undt  was  muteten  madrialn  zu  sdilagen  anlangt,  gar  perfect  undt 
wohlPaiswit.  Hergegen  beflndenn  v^r,  daB  der  ander  Johannes  Dulandt  einguter  Componist 
ist,  das  er  auch,  wie  E.  L.  meldenn  dcro  Lautenisten  verkleinert  undt  in  einig^  wege  solte 
verachtet  haben,  dessen  beschwert  undt  entschuldigt  cr  sich  zum  Heftigstenn. 
Wolltcnn  wir  E.  L.  frcundtlich  nicht  vcrhaltcn,  undt  scindt  Datum  Casscl  am  21.  Marty  anno 
1 595.  Moritz  Lg  HoKD. 
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I  do  not  feci  ciitirclv  satisfied  with  Klessmann's  deducti(3n  from  this  letter 
that  Dowland  returned  to  Wolfenbiittcl.  When  Maurice  speaks  of  'your 
lutenists  and  musicians'  he  appears  to  refer  to  more  than  Ho  wet  and  Dowland 
only.  Possibly  Henry  Julio  sent  a  small  group  of  players,  with  whom  Dowland 
travelled  to  Kassel.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Dowland  says  in  his  letter  to 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  that  he  did  not  accept  the  offered  employment  under  the 
Duke,  nor  does  he  speak  of  having  returned  to  Wolfenbiittel  after  his  visit  to 
Kassel.  Dowland  and  Howet  were  obviously  the  sur  performers  of  the  group, 
which  would  account  for  their  names  only  being  mentioned.  It  appears  more 
likely  that  Howet  and  the  other  musicians  returned  home  carrying  the  letter 
to  their  master,  while  Dowland  proceeded  on  his  journey  towards  the  hoped- 
for  meeting  with  Luca  Marcnzio  in  Rome. 

The  tone  of  reserve  with  which  Maurice  writes  of  Dowland  suggests  he  is 
being  politic  with  his  brother-in-law,  since  it  accords  very  little  with 
Dowland  s  own  account  of  his  reception  at  Kassel,  or  with  the  Landgrave's 
subsequent  attitude  towards  Dowland.  There  are  two  sentences  that  provide 
a  clue  to  what  may  have  taken  place.  Firstly,  Maurice  says  he  can  deduce  just 
what  happened  there  with  the  lutenists  Grcgorio  Hawitten  and  Johannes 
Dulandt',  and  later  'l£,  as  Your  Grace  writes  he  [Dowland]  has  beUttied  your 
lutenists,  and  has  scorned  them  in  any  way,  he  apologises  most  humbly  and 
sincerely  £ot  it.'  Does  it  not  appear  firom  this  that  Dowland  said  something 
derogatory  about  Howet  and  that  the  two  lutenists  had  quarrelled  and  had 
indulged  in  some  less  than  diplomatic  exchanges?  The  situation  may  have 
been  patched  up  for  the  journey,  and  of  course,  Dowland  makes  com- 
plimentary references  to  Howet  in  The  First  Booke  of  Sotiges,  but  this  would 
be  natural  in  the  particular  context,  since  he  is  listing  all  the  famous  musicians 
with  whom  he  has  been  on  friendly  terms.  If  Dowland  had  left  Wolfenbiittel 
under  some  such  cloud  it  can  be  well  imagined  that  Maurice  would  not  wish 
it  to  be  thought  by  Henry  Julio  that  he  had  immediately  ottered  him  employ- 
ment, even  though,  according  to  Dowland,  he  had  in  fact  done  so.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Maurice  takes  good  care  not  to  conmiit  himself  to  a  down- 
right opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better  player,  though  leaving  it  open  to  Henry 
Julio  to  assume  that  he  is  in  agreement  in  preferring  Howet.  Altogether  this 
appears  to  be  a  letter  written  with  extreme  tact  in  order  to  avoid  becoming 
involved  in  a  family  dispute  on  Dowland's  behalt,  and  the  general  tone,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  Dowland  later  returned  to  Kassel  and  was 
employed  by  Maurice,  suggests  that  on  this  occasion  Dowland's  is  the  more 
reliable  account. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  long  it  took  Dowland  to  travel  south 
and  over  the  Alps  into  Italy.  The  journey  must  inevitably  have  been  slow. 
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One  imagines  two  lutes  at  least  would  have  beeia  necessary  on  such  an  enter- 
prise, to  ensure  the  availability  of  one  in  case  of  accident.  These  would  have 
been  earned  in  heavy  wooden  or  leather  cases,  possibly  metal  bound.  In 
addition,  clothes  other  than  those  for  travelling  would  be  included  in  the 
baggage  ;  some  of  suitable  quality  for  an  appearance  in  any  of  the  castles  or 
palaces  of  the  principalities  and  dukedoms  through  which  he  would  pass, 
where  his  reputation  might  gain  him  an  invitation  to  perform.  A  pack-horse 
would  be  required;  possibly  a  servant  would  accompany  him.  The  vulnera- 
bihty  of  the  instruments,  even  in  their  strong  cases,  would  preclude  any 
attempt  at  great  haste  over  the  treacherous  surface  of  the  unmade  roads. 

The  first  Itahan  citv  he  visited  was  Venice.  From  there  he  went  on  to 
Padua,  Genoa  and  Ferrara,  meeting  with  'favour  and  estimation'  as  he  went. 
Eventually  he  reached  Florence,  probably  attracted  by  the  high  reputation 
£ot  appreciation  of  the  arts  enjoyed  by  the  Medici  Court.  As  he  travelled 
through  Italy  he  left  traces  of  his  music  in  the  memories  of  Italian  musicians, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  two  Garsis,  Santino  and  Donino  (&ther  and  son  or 
uncle  and  nephew)  who  reproduced  his  'Lady  Hunson's  Pufte'  and  the  *K. 
Dar,'  Galliard  (see  p.  i6i)  under  guise  of  their  own  composing.* 

At  Florence  he  was  invited  to  play  before  Ferdinando  I,  Grand  Duke  of 

Tuscany,  probably  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Pitti  Palace  which,  at  the 

time,  was  the  Grand  Ducal  residence.  In  the  Court  drde  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  met  Giulio  Caccini,  who  was  in  the  Duke's  employment. 

That  Dowland  docs  not  mention  him  in  The  1-irst  Bookc  of  Soiigcs  together 
with  his  other  distinguished  musical  friends  could  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that,  as  yet,  Caccini  had  not  acquired  any  great  reputation  in  England,  and 
his  name  would  probably  have  carried  Utde  we^t 

Dowland  does  not  make  dear  how  long  he  had  been  in  Florence  before  he 
was  approached  by  the  English  Catholic  exiles  living  there,  but  they  must 
have  made  contact  with  him  in  late  May  or  early  June,  for  at  least  a  month 
passed  betwTcn  his  first  meeting  with  the  English  priest  John  Scudamore  and 
his  receipt  of  the  letter  which  Scudamore,  at  Dowland's  request,  had  written 
on  July  7th,  1595,  to  Nicholas  Fitzherbert  in  Rome  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
and  *sa&  conduct'.  Here  is  the  letter  which,  as  Dowland  tells  us,  he  later  sent 
home  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  for  his  inspection : 

Ryght  worshippful 
mr  ffitzherbert 

I  know  the  €unc  of  mr  Douland  our  Countryman  for  his  exquisitenes  upon 
the  lute  and  his  conninge  in  musick  Hath  come  to  yo'  eares  long  ago  and  now 

*  Brian  Richardson,  'New  Light  on  Dowland's  Continental  Movements',  Monthly 
Musical  Record,  XC  (i960),  pp.  3-9. 
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shortely  you  are  like  to  here  hym  in  person  and  be  the  iudge  yo'  self  of  his 
musicke  wherein  he  will  I  assure  you  geve  you  content :  my  request  to  you  is 
that  you  according  to  yo''  louing  nature  wold  geeve  all  kynd  and  courteous 
entertainment  to  hym  which  that  you  may  the  sa&r  do,  though  his  coming 
from  England  might  be  some  occasion  ot  hynderauncc  I  do  assure  in  veAto 
sacerdotis  that  he  is  no  meddler  but  rather  inclined  to  the  good  and  onli  for 
the  fame  of  Lucca  Emerentiana  and  loue  of  musick  hath  undertaken  this  voyage 
so  that  I  hope  there  wilbe  no  occasion  to  hynder  you  from  doii^  hym  what 
&uors  you  can  which  I  pray  you  againe  and  againe  to  shew  hym  for  my 
sake  and  I  shalbe  allwayes  bound  to  you  for  this  and  for  many  other  you' 
exceading  courtesies  to  me  shewn:  so  praying  god  to  bless  you  and  us  all  do 
take  leaue  (Horenza  7°  July  1595) 

Yrs  allwayes  at  Commauiide, 
John  Scudamore  priest 

It  could  not  have  been  long  before  he  realized  he  was  sailing  in  deep  and 

dangerous  waters.  He  decided  to  abandon  the  plan  ot  visiting  Luca  Marcnzio 
in  Rome  and  curtail  his  visit  to  Italy.  He  set  out  on  the  homeward  journey 
and  paused  at  Nuremberg  where,  on  November  lotli,  in  a  state  of  great 
perturbation,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil 

To  the  Right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Cecil  knight,  one  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Councillors,  these 

Right  honourable:  as  I  have  been  bound  unto  your  honour  so  I  most 
humbly  desire  your  honour  to  pardon  my  boldness  and  make  niy  choice  of 
your  honour  to  let  you  understand  my  bounden  duty  and  desire  ot  God's 
preservation  of  my  most  dear  sovereign  Queen  and  Country:  whom  I 
beseech  God  ever  to  bless  &  to  confound  all  their  enemies  what  &  whom 
soever.  Fifteen  years  since  I  was  in  Irance  servant  to  Sir  Henry  Cobham  who 
was  Ambassador  for  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  lay  in  Paris,  where  I  fell 
acquainted  with  one  Smith  a  priest ,  and  one  Morgan  sometime  of  her 
Majesty's  Chapel,  one  Versdgan  who  brake  out  of  England  being  appre- 
hended &  one  Morris  a  Welwman  that  was  our  porter,  who  is  at  Rome; 
diese  men  thrust  many  idle  toys  into  my  head  of  religion,  saying  that  the 
papists'  was  the  truth  &  ours  in  England  all  &lse,  and  I  being  but  young 
their  fitir  words  overreached  me  &  I  oelieved  with  them.  Within  two  years 
afrer  I  came  into  England  where  I  saw  men  of  that  £u:tion  condemned  & 
executed  which  I  thought  was  ereat  injustice  taking  religion  for  the  only 
cause,  and  when  my  best  £nenas  would  persuade  inc  I  would  not  believe 
them.  Then  in  tune  passing  one  Mr  Johnson  died  &  I  became  an  humble 
suitor  for  his  place  (thinking  myself  most  worthiest)  wherein  I  found  many 
good  and  honourable  fiends  that  spake  for  me,  but  I  saw  that  I  was  like  to 
go  without  it,  and  that  any  may  have  preferment  but  I,  whereby  I  began  to 
sound  the  cause,  and  guessed  that  my  religion  was  my  hindrance.  Where- 
upon  my  mind  being  troubled  I  desired  to  get  beyond  the  seas  which  I 

*  I  give  a  transcription  into  modem  spelling  since  the  frequent  contractioos  and  idiosyncnh' 
tic  spring  oocasioaally  obscuxe  the  meaning.  A  fecsimile  of  the  letter  appears  after  p.  256. 
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durst  not  attempt  without  licence  firom  some  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  fear 
of  being  taken  and  so  have  extreme  punishment.  And  according  as  I  desired 
there  came  a  letter  to  me  out  of  Germany  £:om  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
whereupon  I  spake  to  your  honour  &  to  my  Lord  of  Essex  who  willingly 
gave  me  both  your  hands  (for  which  I  would  be  glad  if  there  were  any 
service  in  me  that  your  honours  could  command).  When  I  came  to  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  he  used  me  kindly  &  gave  me  a  rich  chain  of  gold,  ^23  in 
money  with  velvet  and  satin  and  gold  lace  to  make  me  apparel,  with  promise 
that  if  I  would  serve  him  he  would  give  me  as  much  as  any  prince  in  the 
world.  From  thence  I  went  to  the  Luitgrave  of  Hessen,  who  gave  me  the 
greatest  welcome  that  might  be  for  one  of  my  quality  who  sent  a  ring  into 
Bngland  to  my  wife  valued  at  £20  sterling,  and  gave  me  a  great  standing 
cup  with  a  cover  gilt,  full  of  dollars  with  many  great  offers  for  my  service. 
From  thence  I  had  great  desire  to  see  Italy  &  came  to  Venice  &  firom  thence 
to  Florence  where  I  played  before  the  Duke  &  got  great  fitvours,  &  one 
evening  I  was  walking  upon  the  piazzo  in  Florence  a  gendeman  told  me 
that  he  espied  an  £nghsh priest  &  that  his  name  was  Skidmore  &  son  and  heir 
to  Sir  John  Skidmore  of  the  Court.  So  I  being  intended  to  go  to  Rome  to 
study  with  a  fiunous  musician  named  Luca  Marenzio:  stepped  to  this  Mr 
Skidinore  the  priest  &  asked  him  if  he  were  an  EngUshman,  &  he  told  me 
yea:  &  whose  son  he  was,  &  I  telling  him  my  name  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
me,  so  I  told  him  I  would  go  to  Rome  &  desired  his  help  for  my  safety,  for 
said  I,  if  they  should  mistake  me  there  my  fortune  were  hard,  for  I  have  been 
thrust  off  of  all  good  fortune  because  I  am  a  Catholic  at  home.  For  I  heard 
that  her  Majesty  being  spoke  to  for  me,  said  I  was  a  man  to  serve  any  prince 
in  the  world,  but  I  was  an  obstinate  papist.  Whereunto  he  answered  Mr 
Dowlande  if  it  be  not  so  make  her  words  true.  So  in  further  talk  we  spake  of 
priests,  &  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  true  that  any  priests  (as  we  said  in 
England)  would  kill  the  Queen  or  once  go  about  to  touch  her  finger,  and 
said  I  whatsoever  my  religion  be  I  will  neither  meddle  nor  make  with  any 
thing  there  done,  so  that  they  do  not  anything  against  the  Queen.  Where- 
unto he  answered  that  I  spake  as  a  good  subject  to  her  Majesty,  but  said  he  in 
Rome  you  shall  hear  Englishmen  your  own  countrymen  speak  most  hardly 
of  her  and  wholly  seek  to  overthrow  her  &  all  England.  And  those  be  the 
Jesuits  said  he  who  are  of  the  Spanish  faction.  Moreover  said  he  we  have 
many  jars  with  them  &  withall  wished  to  God  the  Queen  were  a  Catholic,  & 
said  he,  to  defend  my  Country  against  the  Spaniards  I  would  come  into 
England  &  bear  a  pike  on  my  shoulders.  Among  our  talk  he  told  me  that  he 
had  orders  to  attach  divers  English  gentlemen,  &  that  he  had  been  3  years 
[out  of?]  England,  so  I  brought  him  to  his  lodging  door,  where  he  told  me 
that  there  was  9  priests  come  from  Rome  to  go  for  England.  He  came  but 
the  day  before  to  Florence,  &  I  think  they  came  altogemer,  he  told  me  that 
he  would  stay  there  in  the  town  and  study  in  an  abbey  called  Sancta  Maria 
Novella,  &  that  he  must  be  in  for  one  month,  and  that  he  would  write  letters 
of  me  to  Rome,  which  I  should  receive  very  shortly,  but  I  heard  not  of  him  in 
a  month  after,  and  then  there  came  two  finan  to  my  lodging  the  one  was  an 
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Englishman  named  Bailey,  a  Yorkshireman.  The  next  day  after  my  speech 
with  Skidmore  I  dined  with  my  Lord  Gray  and  divers  other  gentlemen,  whom 
I  told  of  my  speech  with  Skidmore  giving  them  warning.  Whereupon  my 
Lord  Gray  went  to  Siciitia,  and  the  rest  dispersed  themselves.  Moreover  I 
told  my  Lord  Gray  howsoever  I  was  for  religion,  it  1  did  perceive  anything 
in  Rome  that  either  touched  her  Majesty  or  the  state  of  England  I  would 

five  notice  of  it  though  it  were  the  loss  of  my  life,  which  he  liked  well  & 
ade  me  keep  that  secret.  This  friar  Bailey  before  named  delivered  me  a 
letter  which  I  have  here  sent  your  Honour,  which  letter  I  brake  open  before 
Mr  Josias  Bodley,  &  showed  what  was  written  in  it  to  him  &  divers  other, 
after  this,  this  friar  Bailey  told  me  he  had  received  letters  from  Rome  to 
hasten  me  forward,  &  told  me  that  my  discontentment  was  knovirn  at  Rome, 
&  that  I  should  have  a  large  pension  of  the  Pope,  &  that  his  Holiness  8c 
all  the  cardinals  would  make  wonderful  much  of  me,  thereupon  I  told  him 
of  my  wife  and  children  how  to  get  them  to  me,  whereunto  he  told  me  that 
I  should  have  acquaintance  with  such  as  should  bring  them  over  to  me  if  she 
had  any  willingness  or  else  they  would  lose  their  lives  for  there  came  those 
into  England  for  such  purposes,  for  quoth  he  Mr  Skidmore  brought  out  of 
England  at  his  last  being  there  17  persons  both  men  and  women,  for  which  the 
Bidbop  weeps  when  he  sees  him  for  joy.  After  my  departure  I  called  to  mind 
our  conference  &  got  me  by  mysdf  &  wept  heartily,  to  see  my  fortune  so 
hard  that  I  should  become  servant  to  the  greatest  enemy  of  my  prince: 
country:  wife:  children:  and  friends:  for  want,  &  to  make  me  like  then^- 
selves.  God  he  knoweth  I  never  loved  treason  nor  treachery  nor  never  knew 
any,  nor  never  heard  any  mass  in  England,  which  I  fmd  is  great  abuse  of  the 
people  for  on  my  soule  I  understand  it  not.  Wherefore  I  have  reformed  my- 
self to  Uve  accordmg  to  her  Majesty's  laws  as  I  was  born  under  her  Highness, 
&  that  most  humbly  I  do  crave  pardon,  protesting  if  there  were  any  ability 
in  me,  I  would  be  most  ready  to  make  amend.  At  Bologna  I  met  wim  2  men 
the  one  named  Pierce  an  Irishman,  the  other  named  Eiacot.  They  are  gone 
both  to  Rome.  In  Venice  I  heard  an  Italian  say,  that  he  marvelled  that  Kiii^ 
Philip  had  never  a  good  friend  in  England  that  with  his  dagger  would  dis- 

£tch  the  Queen's  Majesty,  but  said  he,  God  suffers  her,  in  the  end  to  give  her 
;  greater  overthrow.  Right  honourable  this  have  I  written  that  her  Majesty 
may  know  the  villainy  of  these  most  wicked  priests  and  Jesuits,  &  to  beware 
of  them.  I  thank  God  I  have  botli  forsaken  them  and  their  religion  which 
tendeth  to  nothing  but  destruction.  Thus  I  beseech  God  night  &  day  to  bless 
and  defend  the  Queen's  Majesty,  &  to  confound  all  her  enemies  &  to  pre- 
serve your  honour  &  all  the  rest  of  her  M^yesty's  most  honourable  Privy 
CounoL  I  think  that  Skidmore  &  the  other  priests  are  all  in  England  for  he 
stayed  not  at  Florence  as  he  said  he  would  to  me,  &  friar  Bailey  told  me  that 
he  was  gone  into  France  to  study  the  law.  At  Venice  &  all  along  as  I  came  in 
Germany  say  that  the  King  of  Spam  is  making  great  preparation  to  come  for 
England  this  next  summer,  where  if  it  pleased  your  Honour  to  advise  me  by 
my  poor  wife  I  would  most  willingly  lose  my  life  against  them.  Most  humbly 
bcsecdiing  your  Honour  to  pardon  my  ill  writing  &  worse  inditing,  &  to 
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think  that  I  desiie  to  serve  my  country  &:  hope  to  hear  ofyour  good  opinion 
of  me.  From  Numbe^  this  loth  of  November  1595. 

Your  Honour's  most  bomiden 
fi>rever 

j0:Doulande* 

Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Dowland  affected  two  distinct  hand- 
writings: the  secretary  hand  in  which  the  body  of  the  letter  is  written,  and 
the  italic  which  he  used  for  the  words  'Sancta  Maria  Nouella',  'Siena'  and  his 
signature.  All  other  known  inscriptions,  titles  or  signatures  are  in  italic 

Dowland  sent  Scudamore  s  letter  to  Cecil  together  with  his  own.  On  the 
back  of  the  final  page,  used  as  the  outer  cover,  is  written  the  direction  to 
Cecil  and,  presumably  by  one  of  Cecil's  secretaries,  *Jo :  Dowland  to  my  Mr 
iFrom  Noremberge  w^^  Jo:  Scudamore  prieste  to  Nich  fhtzherbcrt.' 

There  is  so  much  in  this  letter  that  is  inconsistent  and  contradictory  that 
speculation  about  Dowland's  motive  in  writing  as  he  did  is  inevitably  raised. 
Can  it  be  taken  simply  as  the  confused  outpourings  of  a  man  panic-stricken 
at  finding  himself  unintentionally  involved  with  dangerous  and  treasonable 
activities  of a  group  of  exiles,  or  is  there  some  deeper  significance  behind  what 
he  writes? 

To  begin  with,  the  elaborate  recounting  of  a  number  of  facts  which, 
clearly,  were  already  known  to  Cecil,  is  odd,  and  his  statements  about  his 
religion,  and  particularly  about  the  prejudicial  effect  he  considered  it  to  have 
had  on  his  chances  of  securing  a  post  at  Court,  show  themselves,  on  closer 
eicamination,  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  historical  fiict. 

Could  his  Cadiolicism  have  been  the  real  reason  for  his  fiulure  to  secure  the 
longed-for  post?  As  fiur  as  die  Queen  herself  was  concerned  she  was  no  fimatic. 
In  1571,  after  the  publication  of  the  Papal  Bull  of  Excommunication,  she 
caused  the  Lord  Keeper  to  make  the  following  pubhc  declaration  in  the 
Star  Chamber; 

Her  Majesty  would  have  all  her  lovine  subjects  to  understand  that  as  long  as 
they  shall  openly  ccmtinue  in  the  observation  of  her  kws  and  shall  not 
willingly  and  mani&sdy  break  them  by  dieir  open  acts,  her  Majesty's  meaning 
is  not  to  have  any  of  them  molested  by  any  inquisition  or  examination  of 
their  consciences  in  causes  of  religion  . . .  bemg  very  loth  to  be  provoked  by 
the  overmuch  boldness  and  wiltulness  of  her  subjects  to  alter  her  natural 
demency  into  a  princely  severity.f 

Francis  Bacon  bears  witness  that : 

Her  Majesty,  not  liking  to  make  windows  into  men  s  hearts  and  secret 

*  This  and  die  letter  from  Scodamote  are  Nos.  91  and  94  in  VoL  172  of  die  Muqaas  of 
Salisbury's  Papers  at  Hatfield  House. 

t  J.£.  NaietElizdetklmidherParlMmeiits  t$S9-i$8i  (i953)>  P- 192. 
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thoughts,  except  the  abundance  of  them  did  overflow  into  overt  and  express 
acts  or  affirmations,  tempered  her  law  so  as  it  remaincth  only  manifest 
disobedience,  in  impugning  and  impeaching  advisedly  and  maliciously  her 
Majesty's  supreme  power,  and  maintaining  and  extolling  a  foreign  juris- 
diction.* 

As  the  years  passed  the  increased  activities  of  the  English  CathoUcs  (largely 
centred  on  the  person  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots),  and  the  influx  of  seminarists 

from  Douai  and  Rome,  trained  to  welcome  the  idea  of  the  martyr's  crown, 
gave  cause  for  growing  anxiety  and,  as  it  became  plain  that  war  with  Spain 
was  inevitable,  under  pressure  from  her  Council,  Elizabeth  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  agree  to  heavy  disabilities  being  placed  on  those  Catholics  who 
refused  to  conform,  but  her  personal  attitude  remained  unchanged: 

Parliament  met  in  January,  1581  in  sonic  alarm  at  the  success  ot  the  missionary 
priests;  and  it  proceeded  to  pass  an  'act  to  retain  the  queen's  majesty's  sul> 
jccts  in  their  due  obedience'  (23  Eliz.  C.i).  The  penalties  for  recusancy  were  to 
be  rigidly  inforced,  and  they  were  enormously  increased.  Anyone  saying 
mass  was  to  pay  200  marks  and  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment;  anyone  hearing 
it  was  to  pay  half  that  fine,  but  undergo  the  same  detention;  the  mere  recus- 
ant was  to  forfeit  ;^20  a  month;  any  person  or  corporation  employing 
a  recusant  school  master  was  to  pay  ^10  a  month  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the 
act  did  little  more  than  fulfil  the  usual  function  of  proclamations  in  frighten- 
ing the  people  .  .  .  and  the  Queen  herself  was  not  in  earnest.  Elizabeth,  wrote 
Leicester,  was  slow  to  believe  that  the  great  increase  ofpapists  was  a  danger  to 
the  realm  'the  Lord  of  his  mercy  open  her  eyes'.f 

In  spite  of  this  repressive  legislation  the  Queen  extended  her  protection  to 
"William  Byrd  from  the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1569 
until  her  own  death  in  1603 ,  altliough  he  was  a  Catliolic  and  was  several  times 
prosecuted  for  recusancy.  Her  continued  favour  was  shown  by  the  granting 
to  him  and  Tallis  joindy,  in  1575,  the  exclusive  hcence  to  print  music  and 
music  paper.  This  was  never  rescinded  and  eventually  Byrd,  of  his  own  fi:ee 
will,  disposed  of  the  licence  to  Thomas  Morley. 

And  for  Dowland  himself,  what  had  he  done  to  qualify  for  the  title  of 
'obstinate  papist'?  Unlike  the  case  of  Byrd,  where  the  prosecutions  for 
recusancy'  are  fully  documented,  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  such  actions 
having  been  brought  against  him  and  he  himself  declares,  1 . . .  never  heard 
any  mass  in  England.'  (His  claim  that  'on  my  soule  I  understande  it  not'  was 
surely  disingenuous,  since  on  a  number  of  other  occasions  his  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  conclusively  proved.)  Furthermore,  if  he  had  been  known  to  the 

*  op.  cit.,  p.  30T,  quoted  from  Spedding,  Letters  and  Life  of  Frauds  BarotK  I,  pp.  97-^- 

j"  A.  F.  Pollard,  The  History  of  Eu^\aud from  the  Accession  of  Edward  vi  to  the  death  oj  Elizabeth 

[1547-1603),  Vol.  6,  p.  375,  The  Political  History  of  England  (1905),  ed.  W.  Hunt  and  R.  L. 

Poole. 
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authorities  as  a  member  of  the  Cathohc  Church  how  could  he  have  proceeded 
to  his  degree  in  both  universities?  Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  positbn  of 
Catholics  at  Oxford: 

Although  tests  were  not  by  statute  rcimposed,  convocation  at  Oxford,  at 
Leicester's  instance,  passed  decrees,  requiring  from  all  undergraduates  over  12 
years  of  age,  subscription  to  the  articles  of  1562,  with  special  stress  on  the 
royal  supremacy.* 

This  state  of  ai&irs  at  Oxford  b  confirmed  by  J.  H.  Pollen,  S.  J.  He  writes: 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  its  unworthy  chancellor  had  at  first  been  favourable  to 
Catholics;  but  after  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Calvinists,  his  vindictiveness 
towards  the  ancient  faith  was  signalised,  as  Anthony  4  Wood  notes,  by  the 
increase  of  Conmiissioners  for  Rehgion,  who  *ever  and  anon,  sununoned 
those  that  smelt  of  Popery  or  were  Popishly  affected,  suspending,  imprison- 
ing and  expelling  them'.f 

In  the  very  year  1588,  when  Dowland  was  admitted  Mus.Bac.,  Anthony 
^  Wood  notes: 

. . .  it  was  ordered  this  year  17  January  by  certain  Delegates  appointed  by 
Convocation  that  i.  No  scholar  should  be  promoted  to  the  Degree  of  Badia- 
laur,  nor  Bachalaur  to  Master,  unless  he  can  momoriter  r^eat  the  Aztides  of 
Faith  and  Religion,  and  can  give  a  sufficient  reason  of  mm .  .  .  before  die 
Vicechancellor  fer  the  time  being,  or  Proctors,  or  Regent  Masters.:): 

Although  J.  H.  Pollen  remarks,  *tests  which  would  seem  sufficient  to  have 
excluded  every  smgle  Catholic  from  the  University  might  occasionally  be 
eluded',  it  is  dear  that  no  Catholic  as  a  Catholic,  could  proceed  to  a  degree  at 
Oxford  at  this  particular  time.  How  was  it  then  that  Dowland  the  'o1»tinate 
papist'  was  able  to  elude  the  tests,  unless  he  kept  remarkably  quiet  about  his 
Romish  tendencies? 

Within  a  few  years  of  receiving  his  degree  from  Oxford  another 
inddent  of  a  puzzHng  nature  took  place.  At  the  baptism  of  Dowland's  son 
Robert,  Sir  Robert  Sidney  became  the  godfather.J  The  Sidneys  were  an 
unquestionably  Protestant  fiunily,  and  Sir  Robert  would  certamly  not  have 
assisted  at  a  Catholic  baptism  which  would  necessarily  have  been  an  illegal 
and  clandestine  act.  Although  Catholics  occasionally  resorted  to  Anglican 
baptism  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  registration  of  a  birth  could  be  se- 
cured, it  is  hardly  likely,  even  if  this  course  had  been  adopted,  that  Sidney 
would  have  taken  a  godfitther's  vows  for  the  child  of  parents  who  were  in 

*  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  3  (1949),  p.  422. 
f  English  Catholics  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1920),  p.  252. 

i  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  edition  of  1796,  Vol.  2,  Part  i,  p.  234. 
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the  least  suspect.  It  is  not  known  where  Dowland  was  at  the  time  when  the 
christening  might  be  assumed  to  have  taken  place,  and  it  could  perhaps  be 
a^ued  that  he  was  away  and  that  Mrs.  Dowland  Cook  the  fidl  responsibility. 
E^en  so,  other  indde&ts  followed  which  throw  more  doubt  on  John's  devo> 
tkm  to  the  old  fiuth. 

Thomas  Est's  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  printed  in  1592,  was  a  complete  set 
of  four-part  harmonizations  for  the  metrical  psalter  of  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins, a  book  that  had  become  an  integral  part  of  Protestant  domestic  and 
oongr^tional  worship.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  character,  Dowland 
ooatributed  six  items  to  the  collection.  Admittedly  William  Byrd  wrote 
services  for  the  Anghcan  C^hnrch  as  well  as  his  three  Masses,  but  we  find  no 
compensating  settings  of  Catholic  liturgy  among  Dowland's  works  to 
offset  his  apparent  conformity  m  taking  part  in  the  production  of  a  work  so 
essentially  Protestant  in  character. 

And  then  later,  a^  his  application  fi>r  a  post  at  Court  had  been  refused, 
aooording  to  his  own  account,  on  the  grounds  of  his  religion,  he  tells  us  'my 
mind  being  troubled,  I  de^red  to  get  beyond  the  seas'.  Instead  of  seeking 
asylum  in  a  country  where  his  Catholicism  would  meet  with  a  sympathetic 
reception,  he  proceeds  straight  to  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  where 
the  Duke  himself  was  of  an  even  more  pronounced  Protestantism  than  the 
sovereign  he  had  left  behind.  His  next  host,  Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was 
an  equally  firm  adherent  of  the  Protestant  cause  and  eventually  became  a 
Calvinist.  Yet  bodi  these  princes  welcomed  Dowland  and  treated  him  with 
generous  hospitality.  Had  he  arrived  with  the  stigma  of  Catholicism  attached 
to  his  name  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  welcome  would  have  been  so  warm. 

Furthermore,  as  he  himself  remarks,  no  traveller  could  legally  go  abroad 
widiout  a  licence  signed  by  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  control  vras 
oqMXSsly  used  to  prevent  Catholics  fix>m  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
between  England  and  the  Continent  as  links  between  those  at  home  and  those 
abroad  who  plotted  Elizabeth's  overthrow.  Many  slipped  through  under 
cover,  but  many  also  who  tried  to  travel  illegally  were  apprehended  and 
sufiered  severely  for  the  attempt.  Certainly  neither  the  £arl  of  Essex  nor  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  would  have  signed  a  licence  had  either  suspected  Dowlancl  of 
being  a  staunch  Catholic. 

So  the  odd  position  is  readied  where  it  appears  that  the  Queen  gave,  as  an 
objection  to  his  suit  for  a  place  at  Court,  a  reason  that  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  her  own  convictions,  a  reason,  moreover,  which  is  not  well  founded 
in  the  £u:ts  of  Dowland  s  life. 

Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  £>und  in  Dowland's  temperament;  as  complex 
and  as  fiiU  of  contradictions  as  die  age  in  which  he  lived.  Immensely  sd^ 
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centred  and  highly  emotional,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  his  own  powers, 
but  with  an  almost  childishly  irritable  reaction  to  criticism;  subject  &om  time 
to  time  to  attacks  of  melancholy;  a  man  with  large  ambitions  but  who,  as 
Peacham  said,  'had  slipt  man)'  opportunities  in  advancing  his  fortunes*.*  It 

is  more  than  likely  that  he  had  been  deeply  afTcctcd  by  the  colour,  the  warmth 
and  the  emotional  appeal  of  Catholicism — *the  idle  toys  of  rehgion' — during 
his  stay  in  France;  that  on  his  return,  when  be  began  to  move  in  the  circle  of 
Bunilies  surrounding  Elizabeth,  the  Cecils,  the  Sidneys,  the  Careys  and,  of 
course,  Essex,  he  fell  in  with  the  generaUy  prevailing  Protestant  firame  of  mind 
and,  while  moved  to  horror  and  indignation  by  the  executions,  his  Catholicism 
faded  into  the  background  of  his  mind  with  the  removal  of  the  influences 
which  had  first  fostered  it.  Possibly  his  rcsdessness  was  touched  into  activity 
by  his  failure  to  secure,  for  whatever  reason,  the  greatly  desired  post  at 
Court,  or  again  perhaps  we  may  believe  him  when  he  says,  in  the  address  *To 
the  Courteous  Reader*  in  The  First  Booke  of  Sondes,  that  he  went  abroad 
to  improve  his  musical  qualifications — *the  better  to  attain  so  excellent  a 
science' — or  quite  likely  both  versions  arc  in  part  true;  there  would  be  no 
inconsistency  in  that.  Whatever  the  promptings  were  that  sent  him  abroad 
on  his  travels,  it  must  have  been  an  enormous  shock  when  he  was  brought 
up  against  the  treasonable  activities  of  theEnglish  exOes,  so  busily  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  Elizabeth.  The  thought  of  any  rumour  of  his  association  with 
the  traitors  reaching  home  must  have  set  him  in  a  fever  of  anxiety.  Most  of 
his  patrons  would  have  turned  against  him  on  his  return  to  England,  even  if 
he  escaped  imprisonment  or  worse,  and  the  outlook  for  his  future  would 
indeed  have  been  black.  One  can  imagine  the  thoughts  chasing  each  other 
round  in  his  head — ^the  remembered  scraps  of  Court  gossip  about  the  reasons 
for  the  rejection  of  his  suit;  the  indiscreet  words  he  may  have  used  in  his 
disappointment — all  must  have  seethed  and  boiled  in  his  mind,  fmally  explod- 
ing into  the  letter  to  Cecil  in  an  attempt  to  justify  himself  and  to  reinstate 
himself  by  the  incriminating  details  he  supphes,  should  damage  have  akeady 
been  done. 

An  entirely  di£ferent  explanation  cannot  be  entirely  ruled  out.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  musicians  cotild  move  about  Europe  in  circumstances 

exceptionally  favourable  for  carrying  on  the  work  oi  espionage  at  foreign 
courts.  They  could  travel  on  their  legitimate  business  and  at  the  same  time 
pick  up  scraps  of  information  about  the  plots  and  counter-plots  with  which 
Europe  was  seething.  Alfonso  Ferrabosco  the  Elder  was  a  notorious  spy  and 
Thomas  Morley  was  also  involved  in  the  network.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Dowland*s  departure  from  England  was  made  easy  on  the  understanding  that 

*  The  Compkat  Gentleman  (1622),  p.  198. 
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he  kept  his  eyes  and  cars  open  and  reported  on  any  suspicious  activities 
that  might  come  to  his  notice.  The  sending  of  Scudamore's  letter  to  Cecil, 
together  with  his  own,  could  be  taken  as  support  for  this  interpretation.  If 
Dowland  had  really  been  the  entirely  innocent  and  guileless  character  he 
attempts  to  present  in  the  letter,  would  he  have  sent  Scudamore's  'sale 
conduct*  which  shows  him  to  have  been  the  very  thing  that  he  himself  tries 
to  deny?  If,  however,  the  gathering  of  information  was  a  prearranged  mission, 
then  Scudamore's  letter  would  be  a  testimonial  to  the  skill  with  which  the 
work  had  been  carried  out. 

The  main  argument  against  any  more  sinister  interpretation  is,  however, 
the  tone  of  the  letter  itself,  which,  with  its  incoherendes  and  contradictions, 
seems  to  mirror  the  mind  of  a  man  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  panic 
through  being  entangled  in  activities  that  could  jeopardize  his  whole  future. 

A  certain  curiosit\'  is  provoked  as  to  what  became  of  the  lavish  payments 
received  firom  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Lanc^ave  of  Hesse.  £ven  if 
he  sent  part  of  the  money  home  he  must  still  have  run  through  quite  an 
amount  to  have  been  reduced  by  want  to  the  brink  of  becoming  'servant  to 
the  greatest  enemy*  of  his  'prince,  country,  wife,  children  and  friends*.  Per- 
haps he  was  not  quite  so  destitute  as  he  would  have  had  Cecil  believe,  since 
he  managed  to  travel  as  far  as  Nuremberg  before  writing  his  account  of  the 
whole  unhappy  business. 

As  for  the  reason  behind  his  £ulure  to  secure  the  post  made  vacant  by 
John  Johnson's  death,  he  may  have  been  the  victim  of  nothing  more  serious 
than  one  of  the  periodic  attempts  to  reduce  expenditure  in  the  Royal  House- 
hold, for  no  one  was  appointed  to  fill  the  post  until  after  four  years  had 
elapsed.  In  1598,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  JBaptist  (June  24th),  Edward 
CoUard  was  given  the  appointment,  but  no  payment  was  made  to  him  until 
a  Warrant  was  issued  on  June  7th,  1 599.*  After  this  one  entry  his  name  makes 
no  ftuther  appearance  in  the  accounts,  but  whether  he  died  or  retired  is  not 
known,  hi  the  last  year  of  his  life,  under  the  heading  Mtisiciatis,  Johnson  is 
found  in  company  with  Robert  Woodward,  Augustnie  Bassano,  Mathias 
Mason,  Robert  Hales  and  Walter  Piers.-j-  Except  for  the  one  year  of  CoUard's 
service  the  five  others  who  served  with  Johnson  continue  without  any  change 
in  their  number  until  16004  Robert  Woodward  vanishes.  No  one 
replaces  him  and  the  number  remains  at  £om  until  after  the  Queen's  death. 
Philip  Rosseter  later  takes  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Walter  Piers, 
and  Robert  Jolinson  replaces  Bassano. 

*  Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts,  Bundle  387,  No.  37. 
4*  Audit  OfEce  Declared  Accounts,  Bundle  386,  No.  32. 
I  Bundle  387,  No.  38. 
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During  his  absence  abfoad  he  was  not  entkely  forgotten  by  his  finends. 
In  1595  Hiomas  Campian  published  a  book  ofLatin  veise  in  Yrbkk  Dowland's 
&snt  is  oelebiated  in  the  following  poem : 

Ad.  lo.  Dolandum. 
O  qui  sonora  coelites  altos  cheli 
Mmces,  et  umbras  incolas  astrx  Stygis, 
Quam  suave  murmur?  quale  fluctu  prominens, 
Lygia  madentes  rore  dmn  siccat  comas, 
Quam  suave  murmur  flaccidas  aures  ferit, 
Dum  lenis  oculos  leviter  invadit  sopor? 
Ut  falce  rosa  dissecta  purpureum  caput 
Dimittit,  undique  foliis  spargens  humum, 
Labiintur  hei  sic  debiles  somno  tori, 
Terramque  feriunt  membra  pondenbus  suis. 
Dolande  misero  surripis  mentcm  mihi, 
Excorsque  corda;  pectus  impulsae  premunt. 
Quis  tibi  deorum  tam  potenti  numine 
Digitos  trementes  dirigit  is  inter  decs 
M^^os  oportet  prindpem  obtineat  locunL 
Tu  solus  oflfen  mus  ancimus  Bdem, 
Nec  miior  Orpheus  coofidens  Rhodope  super 
Siquando  rupes  fleadt  et  agrestcs  feras. 
At  O  beate  siste  divinas  manus, 
lam  iam  parumper  siste  divinas  manus, 
Liquesdt  anima,  quam  cave  exugas  mihL* 

Whether  Dowland  returned  directly  to  England  from  Nuremberg,  or 
whether  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  remain  abroad  until  he  could  assure 
himself  of  a  cordial  welcome  at  home,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  copies  of 

Thomas  Campiani  Pof  mote  .  .  .  Londini  .  .  .  1595.  Sig.  Giii,  part  of 'Epigmnmatiiiii 
liber*.  Thefi^Uowiiig  ttantlarion  was  made  by  Professor  Bnijamin  PMringftm; 

To  John  Dowland. 

0  diou,  who  on  the  tuneful  lyre  dost  charm  the  dwellers  in  high  heaven  and  the  shades  that 
inhabit  gloomy  Styx,  how  sweet  is  they  strain?  How  sweet  is  the  strain  when  Lygia,  emerging 
hom  wm>  hma  to  dry  her  dripping  kxla  andher  notes  tweedy  strike  our  Bm6a% 
ears  and  quiet  slunwer  gently  uah  over  our  eyes?  At  die  rote  tbocn  by  die  knife  droops  itt 

purple  head,  shedding  its  petals  on  all  sides  on  the  grotind.  even  so,  alas,  my  weakening 
muscles  fail  and  my  hmbs  by  their  own  weight  are  borne  down  to  the  ground,  O  Doland,  un- 
awares thou  stcalest  my  poor  mind,  the  strings  thou  pluckest  quite  overwhelm  my  breast.  The 
god  ^dw  "vkk  math  mnc  power  directi  tty  trembling  fingers,  among  the  great  godt  he 
would  hold  the  leading  place.  ThoD  alone  hast  the  power  to  restore  belief  in  ancient  legend. 

1  wonder  not  that  bold  Orpheus  on  Rhodope  could  move  the  rocks  and  the  wild  creatures. 
But  O  thou  blest  one,  stay  thy  divine  hands;  now»  now,  for  a  moment  stay  thy  divine  hands. 
My  soul  dissolves,  draw  it  not  from  me  quite. 

Lygia,  or  Lygeia  ('sweet  voiced'),  is  a  nymph  in  Vergil's  Georgia.  Campian  had  a  mermaid 
in  mind.  Tne  poem  wat  omitted  €nm  die  Epifframmalim  Ubri  U  of  1619,  A  tnmdation  into 
verse  by  Cecil  Day  Lewit  appean  in  AUebmigh  AnAdegy,  ed.  Ronald  Blydie^  73  (Faber 
Mmtc,  igrp). 
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letters  from  Henry  Noel  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  make  it  clear  that  he 
returned  to  the  Landgrave  s  Court  some  time  during  1396  and  was  still 
there  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  August  1596  Lord  Hunsdon  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  the  Landgrave 
and  was  entertained  with  great  magnificence  at  his  Court.  It  is  possible  that 
Maurice  had  persuaded  Dowland  to  be  present  at  the  time  in  order  to  gratify 
Lord  Hunsdon  with  his  playing.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  this.  Edward 
Monings,  in  his  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  makes  no  mention  of 
Dowland*  and  it  would  seem»  had  he  indeed  been  there,  that  his  presence 
would  have  been  a  matter  £ot  remark. 

The  letter  from  Henry  Noel*  is  incompletely  dated,  being  subscribed  *i 
December'  only,  but  that  it  was  written  in  1596  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  is 
unlikely  to  have  been  written  in  1595,  since  there  would  scarcely  have  been 
time  between  November  loth  when  Dowland  wrote  to  Cecil  from  Nurem- 
berg, and  December  ist  for  him  to  have  returned  to  Kassel  and  to  have  com- 
municated wi^  Noel.  By  December  ist,  1597,  Noel  had  been  dead  fi>r  the 
best  part  of  a  year. 

To  S' John  Dowland  at  the  Landgraves  Courte  geve  these 

John  Dowland. 

I  take  well  your  severall  remembrances  to  me  by  letters  which  ere  this  tyme  I 
wold  have  answer'd,  but  for  the  imcertaintie  of  your  abydingc.  Now  I  under- 
stand that  you  remain  in  the  Landgrave's  Courte :  a  Prince  whom  I  honor  for 
his  high  renowned  vcrtues,  being  there  desyrous  to  see  him,  &  have  deter- 
myned  (god  willingc)  as  I  passe  those  partes,  with  his  favor  to  kisse  his  hand, 
if  it  be  not  presumption.  I  wish  he  knew  my  desyer  to  do  him  service,  & 
where  so  ere  I  become,  I  will  with  honor  and  reverence  speake  and  thinke  of 
him.  It  is  reported  here  of  his  purpose  to  see  the  Queene,  I  wishe  it  for  the 
good  of  ey  ther,  hers  to  see  a  Prince  without  Peere,  his  to  see  a  Queen  without 
comparison. 

You  shall  not  nccdc  to  doubt  of  satisfaction  here,  for  her  Ma*^^  hath  wished 
divers  tymes  your  return:  Fcrdinandof  hath  told  me  her  pleasure  twice, 
which  being  now  certified  you,  you  may  therewith  answer  all  objections. 
Therefore  forbeare  not  longer  then  other  occasions  (then  your  doubts  here) 
do  detain  you.  I  have  heard  of  your  estimation  everywhere,  whereof  I  am 

*  The  MS  into  which  this  letter  and  the  one  from  the  Landgrave  were  cofoed  is  now  in 

the  Folgcr  Library  (MS  V.a.321,  fT  52V/53),  It  contains  copies  of  letters,  petitions  and  other 
documents  dating  from  about  1580  to  1613.  Among  them  arc  several  letters  from  Ben  Jonson 
and  George  Chapman,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  z  detailed  description  of  die  MS,  see  'Ne^  discovered  documents  of  the 
Eliaabedian  and  Jacobean  periods*  by  Bertram  Dohdl,  in  The  Adunaumt  No.  3S33,  April 
13th,  1901, 1  have  to  thank  Edward  Doughtic  for  showing  me  this  article. 

"j*  Possibly  Ferdinando  Heyboume  or  Richardson  (c  1559-1618).  A  pupil  of  Tallis,  and 
Groom  of  the  Pri\^'  Chamber  from  1587  to  1611,  when  he  retired  with  a  pension.  Eight  of 
his  compositions  arc  m  the  fitzwilliam  Virj^inal Book. 
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glad,  &  take  that  with  other  parts  of  your  service  once  to  me,  for  which  I 
will  do  you  all  the  pleasures  I  can.  I  wishe  you  health  &  soone  return  and 
corny tt  you  to  god. 
London:  i  December. 

Your  olde  M''  and  frcnd 
H.  Noel. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  Dowland  must  have  left  the  Landgrave  and  his 
high  hopes  as  he  made  his  slow  journey  home  can  be  imagined.  But  on 

February  26th,  1596/7,  Noel  died  and  with  no  one  to  keep  his  interests  alive 
with  the  Queen  he  was  once  more  disappointed.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  this  friendship  he  was  called  upon  to  provide  settings  of  psalms  and  canticles 
for  Noel's  funeral  service  in  Westminster  Abhcy. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  information  that  Dowland  was  in  the  Land- 
grave's service  at  this  time,  Noel's  letter  helps  to  fill  the  gap  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  years  between  his  return  from  France  and  his  second  departure  from 
England  in  1594.  It  is  clear  chat  some  part  of  this  time  was  spent  in  Noel's 
service. 

Before  these  letters  had  again  come  to  hght  it  had  seemed  possible  that  the 
fine  pavan,  *Sir  Henry  Umpton's  Funeral*,*  had  been  composed  for  Unton*s 

burial,  and  perhaps  even  that  Dowland  had  taken  part  in  a  performance  dur- 
ing the  ceremonies,  but  now  it  appears  more  likely  that  Dowland  was  out 
of  England  at  the  time  and  that  the  pavan  was  a  memorial  £ot  the  dead  ambas- 
sador and  need  not  necessarily  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
actual  interment  on  July  8th,  1 596. 

In  this  same  year,  1596,  William  Barley's  A  New  Booke  of  Tahliture  was 
printed.  It  contained  seven  lute  solos  by  Dowland,  three  in  the  section  for  the 
lute  and  four  in  that  devoted  to  music  for  the  orpharion.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  of  his  lute  music  had 
appeared  in  print  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  resentment  was  roused  by 
the  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the  versions  used.  His  protest,  in  The  First  Booke  of 
Songes  (which  can  hardly  refer  to  any  other  than  Barley's  publication), 
that  'There  haue  bin  diuers  Lute-lessons  of  mine  lately  printed  without 
my  knowledge,  falce  and  vnperfect'  is  entirely  justified.  The  pity  is  that  he 
never  fulfilled  his  intention  to  'set  forth  the  choicest  of  all  my  Lessons  in 
print'  thereby  correcting  some  of  Barley's  errors  with  authoritative  versions. 

That  he  chose  the  year  1597  in  which  to  publish  his  first  collection  prob- 
ably resulted  from  the  realization  that,  after  the  second  &ilure  to  secure  an 
appointment  at  Court,  his  career  had  reached  a  critical  point,  and  that  some 
special  effort  was  needed  to  maintain  himself  in  public  favour  after  his 

* Lachrimce or  Seaven  Teare${i6o4). 
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absence  abroad.  The  decision  to  publish  songs  for  this  crucial  first  appearance 
may  have  arisen  from  the  knowledge  that  he  would  thereby  reach  a  wider 
circle  than  if  he  confmed  himself  to  solo  lute  music  only.  But  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  his  motives,  he  put  together  twenty-one  of 
his  songs  and  a  galliard  'for  two  to  play  vpon  one  Lute*  and  pubHshed  them 
in  a  book  which  was,  musically,  to  set  the  fashion  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years.  Although,  as  Dowland  tells  us,  some  of  them  were  already  known,  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  twenty-one  songs  of  such  exceptional  beauty 
must  have  made  an  extraordinary  impact  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  within 
three  years  another  printing  was  called  for,  to  be  followed  in  1603,  1606, 
1608*  and  161 3  by  further  editions. 

A  few  more  biographical  details  may  be  gathered  from  the  title-page,  the 
Dedication  and  the  epistle.  By  this  time  he  had  received  a  degree  from  Cam- 
bridge as  well  as  from  Oxford,  for  he  describes  himself  as  'Lutenist  and 
Bachelor  of  musicke  in  both  the  Vniuersities'.  No  information  about  the 
second  Mus.Bac.  has  survived,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  veracity, 
since,  at  that  particular  time,  as  we  learn  firom  Fuller,*]'  the  records  were 
badly  neglected: 

■-I 

Hitherto  we  have  given  the  List  of  the  yearly  Commensers,  but  now  must 
break  off,  let  Thomas  Smith  University  Register  bear  the  blame,  who  about 
this  year  entring  into  his  Office,  was  so  negligent,  that  as  one  saith.  Cum  Juit 
Acadmue  a  memoria,  omnia  tradidit  oblivioni,  I  can  hardly  inhold  from  in- 
veighii^  on  his  memory,  carelessnesse  being  dishonesty  in  publick  persons  so 
intrusted. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  1601,  when  Tabor  came  into  office. 

In  the  epistle  *To  the  courteous  Reader',  he  repeats  many  of  the  facts 
about  which  he  had  already  written  privately  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  but  here  he 
gives  a  totally  different  reason  for  his  wish  to  travel,  now  laying  it  entirely  to 
his  desire  to  study  and  to  meet  the  best  musicians  of  his  day,  in  particular, 
Luca  Marenzio.  Some  writers  have  assumed  from  the  wording  of  this  epistle 
that  he  actually  met  Marenzio  and  studied  with  him,  but  from  the  letter  to 
Cecil  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  turned  back  before  he  reached  Rome,  where 
Marenzio  was  Hving  at  the  time. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  George  Carey,  Baron  Hunsdon  and,  amidst  the 
exaggerated  language  of  conventional  flattery,  a  few  sentences  of  genuine 
gratitude  towards  the  Careys  are  found.  He  says  *.  .  .  your  honourable  hands 

*  See  p,  216. 

t  History  of  the  University  of  OmAridgc  (1655),  p.  149. 
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haue  vouchsaft  to  vphold  my  poore  fortunes,  which  I  now  wholy  recom- 
mend to  your  gratious  protection,  with  these  my  j&rst  cndeuors,  humbly 
beseeching  you  to  accept  and  cherish  them  with  your  continued  Minors'.  Of 
Lady  Hunsdon  he  says:  'Neither  in  these  your  honours  may  I  let  passe  the 
dutiful!  remebrance  of  your  vertuous  Lady  my  honourable  mistris,  whose 
singular  graces  towards  me  haue  added  spirit  to  my  vnfortunatc  labours.' 
From  these  phrases  it  could  be  deduced  that  Dowland  had  been  employed  by 
the  Hunsdons,  or  that  they  had  at  least  given  him  fmancial  help,  possibly 
during  the  time  he  was  preparing  his  songs  for  publication. 

To  give  a  final  cadiet  to  the  book  a  letter  fix)m  Luca  Marenzio,  expressing 
firiendship  and  admiration  for  the  composer,  is  quoted  in  its  entirety. 

There  is  no  documentary  material  to  show  how  Dowland  was  occupied  in 
1597  after  the  pubhcation  of  The  First  Booke  of  Songes,  but  on  February  9th, 
1598,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  having  heard  of  Henry  Noels  death  and  of 
Dowland's  having  s^ain  fiuled  to  secure  the  appointment  at  die  English 
Court,  wrote,  offering  to  reinstate  him  in  the  post  he  had  left  just  about  a 
year  earlier: 

To  my  loving  Frend  Mr  John  Dowland,  Bachelor  in  Musicke: 

London. 

Mr  Dowland,  I  imagyn'd  your  departure  firom  me  had  bene  either  to  serve 
her  Ma"®,  or  at  least  for  some  other  preferment  fytt  for  a  man  of  your  worthe: 
the  letter  impor tinge  lyttlc  lesse  which  cald  you  home:  the  which  I  under- 
stand since  hath  tooke  no  place,  either  for  want  of  good  firends  to  prefer  you, 
or  by  some  particular  ill  hap  that  many  times  followes  men  of  vertue,  but  to 
the  purpose,  if  you  do  thinke  that  the  acceptance  of  my  service  may  any  way 
better  your  estate,  I  will  assure  you  that  entertainment,  that  every  way  you 
shall  hold  yourself  content;  Thus  referring  you  to  your  best  consideration, 
together  with  the  counsell  of  your  frends;  I  rest  expecting  your  answere. 
dated  at  Zighaine  the  9  o£f  February,  1598 

Maurice  the  Landgrave  of  Hessen^ 

Whether  he  accepted  the  invitation  from  the  Landgrave  is  not  known,  but 

the  warm  and  friendly  tone  of  the  letter  must  have  afforded  Dowland  con- 
siderable gratification. 

Meanwhile  his  reputation  in  England  was  such  that  during  the  year  he 
received  two  literary  tributes  of  some  distinction.  Firstly  Richard  Bamfield 
coupled  his  name  with  that  of  Edmund  Spenser  in  the  well-known  sonnet: 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 

As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 

Then  must  the  love  be  great  twixt  thee  and  me. 

Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 

*  It  is  not,  of  course,  known  whether  this  is  a  translation,  but  since  Maurice  had  the 
reputation  of  being  an  exceptionally  good  linguist,  probably  he  wrote  in  English. 
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Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense; 
Spenser,  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence  ... 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes: 
And  1  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drowned 
When  as  himself  to  singing  he  betakes : 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  tliee  remain.^ 

Secondly,  his  name  is  included  in  a  list  of  the  most  £unous  English  musicians, 

who  are  held  up  as  rivals  to  the  Greeks : 

As  Greece  had  these  excellent  Musitians;  Ariont  Dorceus,  Timotheus  Milesius, 
Chrysognos,  Terpander,  Lesbius,  Simon  Magnesim,  Philamon,  Linus,  StrathonUus, 
Aristomis,  Chiron,  AchilleSf  CliniaSt  Eunumius,  Demodochus,  and  Ruffinus:  so 
Englande  hath  these;  Maister  Cooper,  Maister  Fairfax,  Maister  Tallis,  Maister 
Tauemer,  Maister  Blithnum,  Maister  Bird,  Doctor  Tie,  Doctor  Dallis,  Doctor 
Bull,  M.  Thomas  Mud,  sometime  fellow  of  Pembroke  hal  in  Cambri^,  M, 
Edward  lohnson,  Maister  Blankes,  Maister  Randall,  Maister  Philips,  Maister 
Dowland,  and  M,  Morley^^ 

A  few  of  the  reputations  have  not  survived  the  test  of  time,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  superb  company  in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  Further- 
more, he  had  become  a  figure  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  musical  world 
for  fellow  musicians  to  seek  his  conmiendation  &r  their  works  when  they 
presented  them  to  the  public,  and  in  this  same  year  he  contributed  the  follow- 
ing somewhat  obscure  poem  to  Giles  Farnaby's  Canzonets  to  fowre  voyces: 

M.  lo.  Dowland  to  the  Author. 

THOU  ONLY  SHALT  HAVE  PHYLLIS, 

Only  thou  fit  (without  all  further  gloses) 

Crouned  to  be  with  euerlasting  Roses, 

With  Roses  and  with  Lillies, 

And  with  Daftadoundillies, 

But  thy  songs  sweeter  are  (saue  in  their  closes) 

Then  are  Lillies  and  Roses: 

Like  his  that  taught  the  woods  sound  Amaryllis. 

GOLDINGS;  you  that  have  too,  too  dainty  NOSES, 

Auaunt,  go  feede  you  them  eiswhere  on  ROSES. 

It  would  seem  there  must  have  been  a  clue  that  would  have  made  the 
poem  more  generally  understandable  than  it  appean  to  be  today.  There  would 

*  Poems:  In  divers  humors.  (1598),  sig.  E.2. 

f  Palladis  Tamia — Wits  Treasury.  Being  the  Second  part  of  Wits  CommOTWealth.  By 
Francis  Meres,  Master  of  Arts  of  both  Vniuersities.  (1^98),  p.  288v. 
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obviously  have  been  no  point  in  printmg  a  verse  in  commendation  of  the 
book  and  the  composer  if  it  were  completely  unintelligible  to  the  musical 
public.  £veii  the  identification  of  line  8  with  lines  4  and  5  from  Vergil's 
First  Eclogue: 

tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas 

does  not  illuminate  the  meaning  of  the  rest  of  the  poem.  There  is  no  meaning 
of  the  word  *golding'  in  the  O.E.D.  or  in  W.  W.  Skeat's  Glossary  of  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Words  (1914)  that  is  applicable  in  this  context.  A  process  of  some- 
what free  association  suggests  the  phrase  'go  feede  you  them  elsewhere  on 
Roses'  may  have  some  allusion  to  Tlie  Golden  Assc  of  Lucius  Apulcus.  William 
Adlington's  translation  appeared  in  1566  and  a  knowledge  of  the  adventures 
that  befell  Apuleus  was  widely  enough  known  among  the  reading  pubhc  for 
Nash*  to  write  *such  is  this  golden  age  wherein  we  hue,  and  so  replenisht 
with  golden  Asses  of  all  sortes . . .'  with  the  certainty  that  the  allusbns 
would  be  taken  by  the  majority  of  his  readers.  Furthermore,  one  of  the 
*cliaracters'  111  A  Wife.  Now  the  Widdow  of  Sir  T.  Ovcrhiirye  (1614),  is  that  of 
a  *Golden  Asse',  a  young  man  with  more  money  than  brains.  Could  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  couplet  then  be,  that  any  dainty  young  man  with  more  money 
than  ability  to  appreciate  Famaby's  canzonets  should  feed  on  roses  and  be 
changed  firom  the  shape  of  an  ass  to  that  of  a  man? 

For  Dowland,  however,  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year  1598  was  his 
appointment  as  lutenist  at  the  Court  of  Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  at  the 
exceptionally  generous  salary  of  500  daler  a  year  which  placed  him  among 
the  highest  paid  of  all  members  of  the  royal  household,  no  matter  in  what 
capacity  they  servedf 

Christian  was  an  enthusiastic  and  discriminating  patron  of  music,  and  his 
Court  was  graced  with  a  number  of  distinguished  musicians  although, 
curiously,  there  was  no  indigenous  school  of  lutenist  composers  of  any 
importance.  He  was  an  ardent  builder  and  Copenhagen  and  other  Danish 
cities  were  adorned  with  new  palaces  built  during  his  reign.  But  life  at  the 
Danish  Court,  reflecting  as  it  did  the  personality  of  the  ruler,  was  very  differ- 
ent horn  that  which  Dowland  knew  at  home.  Although  not  enjoying  a  Court 
appointment,  he  would  have  been  familiar  with  the  tenor  of  life  in  the  Royal 
household,  its  manners  and  customs,  and  with  the  austerity  of  certain  aspects 
of  Elizabeth's  character.  Her  abstemiousness  in  eating  and  drinking  were 
matter  for  comment,  and  even  those  of  her  circle  who  drank  heavily,  in  her 

*  Syr  P. S.  His  .istrophcl  and  Stella  (i  591)  iii  'Somewhat  to  readc  for  them  that  list'.  Sig.  4V, 
I  See  John  M.  Ward,  'A  Dowland  Miscellany*,  p.  99, 
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presence  found  it  politic  to  remain  sober.  In  Denmark  things  were  very 
diflferciit.  When  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  speak  the  following  lines  he  is 
merely  describing  conditiotis  that  were  known  to  exist  at  Christian's  Court: 

This  heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west 

Makes  us  traduced  and  tax'd  of  other  nations; 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 

Soil  our  addiction;  and  indeed  it  takes 

From  our  achievement,  though  performed  at  height. 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

In  short.  His  High  and  Mighty  Majesty  was  frequently  dead  drunk. 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  John  Harrington  to  Mr.  Secretary  Barlow, 

written  after  a  banquet  at  Theobalds  given  by  his  brother-in-law  James  I, 
during  Christian's  State  visit  to  England  in  i6o6,  describes  the  kind  of  social 
atmosphere  that  his  Danish  Majesty  apparently  created  round  him.  Sir  John 
was  obviously  making  a  good  story  out  of  the  whole  disastrous  a£Eair,  but 
what  he  says  is  amply  borne  out  by  other  letters  and  documents  of  the  time. 
They  differ  only  in  displaying  less  wit  than  Sir  John: 

My  good  Friend, 

In  comphance  with  your  asking,  now  shall  you  accept  my  poor  account  of 
rich  doings.  I  came  here  a  day  or  two  before  the  Danish  King  came,  and 
from  the  day  he  did  come  untill  this  hour,  I  have  been  well  nigh  over- 
whelmed with  carousel  and  sports  of  all  kinds.  The  sports  began  each  day  in 
such  manner  and  such  sorte,  as  well  nigh  persuaded  me  of  Mahomet's 
paradise.  We  had  women,  and  indeed  wine  too,  of  such  plenty  as  would 
have  astonished  each  sober  beholder.  Our  feasts  were  magnificent,  and  the 
two  Royal  guests  did  most  lovingly  embrace  each  other  at  table;  I  think  the 
Dane  hath  strangely  wrought  on  our  good  English  Nobles,  for  those,  whom 
I  never  coud  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now  follow  the  £ishion  and  wallow 
in  beastly  delights.  The  Ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll 
about  in  intoxication.  In  good  sooth,  the  Parliament  did  kindly  to  provide 
his  Majestic  so  seasonably  with  money;*  iot  there  hath  been  no  lack  of  good 
livii^e;  shews,  sights,  and  banquedngs  from  mom  to  eve.  One  day  a  great 
feast  was  held,  and  afrer  dinner  the  representation  of  Solomon  his  Temple  and 
the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  made,  or,  as  I  may  better  say,  was 
meant  to  have  been  made,  before  their  Majesties,  by  device  of  theEarl  of 
Salisbury  and  others. — But,  alas !  as  all  earthly  thinges  do  fail  to  poor  mortals 
in  enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  presentment  hereof.  The  Lady  who  did 
play  the  Queens  part  did  carry  most  precious  gifb  to  both  their  Majesties; 
but,  forgetting  the  steppes  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  hb 
Danish  Majesties  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  tho  I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face. 
Much  was  the  hurry  and  confusion ;  doths  and  napkins  were  at  hand  to  make 

*  The  subsidy  provided  by  Parliament  to  the  King  after  the  exposure  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot. 
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all  clean.  His  Majesty  then  got  up  and  woud  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba; 
but  he  fell  down  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner 
chamber  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state;  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  with  the 
presents  of  the  Queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  garments;  such  as 
wine,  cream,  jelly,  beverage ,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.  The 
entertainment  and  shew  went  forward  and  most  of  the  presenters  went 
backward,  or  fell  down,  wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  Now 
did  appear  in  rich  dress,  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity:  Hope  did  assay  to  speak, 
but  wine  rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped 
the  King  would  excuse  her  brevity.  Faith  was  then  all  alone,  tor  I  am  certain 
she  was  not  joyned  with  good  works;  and  left  the  Court  in  a  staggering  con- 
dition. Charity  came  to  the  Kings  feet,  and  seemed  to  cover  the  multitude 
of  sins  her  sisters  had  committed:  hi  some  sorte  she  made  obcysance  and 
brought  giftes,  but  said  she  woud  return  home  again,  as  there  was  no  gift 
which  Heaven  had  not  already  given  his  Majesty^;  she  then  returned  to  Hope 
and  Faith,  who  were  both  sick  and  spewing  in  the  lower  hall.  Next  came 
Victory,  in  bright  armour,  and  presented  a  rich  sword  to  the  King,  who  did 
not  accept  it,  but  put  it  by  with  his  hand;  and,  by  a  strange  medley  ot  versi- 
fication, did  endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  King;  but  Victory  did  not  try- 
umph  tor  long,  for,  after  much  lamentable  utterance,  she  was  led  away  like  a 
silly  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  outer  steps  of  the  anti-chamber.  Now  did 
Peace  make  entry,  and  strive  to  get  foremoste  to  the  King;  but  I  grieve  to 
tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of  her  attendants,  and,  much 
contrary  to  her  own  semblance,  most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive  branch, 
and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did  oppose  her  coming.  I  have  much 
marvelled  at  these  strange  pageantries,  and  they  do  bring  to  my  remembrance 
what  passed  of  this  sort  in  our  Queens  days;  of  which  I  was  sometime  an 
humble  presenter  and  assistant;  but  I  necr  did  see  such  lack  ot  good  order, 
discretion,  and  sobreity,  as  I  have  now  done. . . 

Dowland  would  have  encountered  heavy  drinking  both  at  Wolfenbuttel 

and  Kassel  as  well  as  at  the  Danish  Court,  but  he  has  left  no  comment  on 
how  this  affected  him.  Squeamishncss  was  not  a  dominant  note  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan or  Jacobean  character  and  possibly  the  rough-and-tumble  of  this  kind 
of  hfe  passed  him  by,  or  he  may  even  have  found  it  congeniaL  It  would  be 
tempting  to  suggest  that  perhaps  he  too  fell  into  the  habit  of  recessive  drinking 
and  that  this  was  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  financial  difficulties 
which  he  later  met  with,  but  there  is  insufficient  evidence  for  such  a  theory  to 
be  put  forward  with  any  seriousness. 

The  appointment  in  Denmark  should  have  been  a  lucrative  one  even  if  it 
did  not  fulfil  Dowland's  highest  ambition.  For  some  years  all  went  well,  but 
later  things  b^an  to  go  wrong  and  eventually  an  unhappy  tale  emerges 
of  wages  drawn  in  advance,  leave  oventayed  and  eventual  dismissal.  The 

*  SirJolmHarington,iVM^«.4«//^M(c(i779),pp.  133, 134, 135. 
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following  extracts  from  the  Danish  court  records  give  an  outline  of  the 
story.* 

R£NT£M£ST£RRBGNSKAB£R 

I 599-1600 

£oL  474V.  His  Majesty  has  most  gradoosiy  engaged  Johann  Doulande 
as  lutenist  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty  will 
pay  him  500  Daler  a  year  &om  His  Majesty's  public  trnsory, 
in  accordance  "with  die  contents  of  the  letters  m  appointment^ 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  deposited  here.  Dated  Frederiksboig 
on  the  i8th  of  November  in  the  year  1598. 
On  August  i8th  the  above  mentioned  Johannes  donlanadtt, 
lutenist,  received  on  account  of  his  yearly  salary  ...  for  die 
dmation  of  one  year  [in  the  left  margin:  100  Daler]  Bom  the 
i8di  November  in  the  year  1598,  from  which  date  his  salary 
begins  to  run  .. . 

fol.  On  November  30th  Johannes  Doulandt,  the  lutenist,  received 

476-476V.  his  pay  of  500  Daler  which  is  the  salary  due  to  him  from  His 
Majesty  for  one  year  [in  the  left  man^in:  200  Daler]  from 
November  i8th  in  the  year  1598,  from  which  time  his  salary 
began  to  run  according  to  his  letters  of  appointment,  and  until 
November  iSth  of  this  present  year  1599.  And  on  August 
i8th,  1599,  he  was  already  paid  100  Daler  of  his  salary  from 
His  Majesty's  treasury  .  .  .  Moreover,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty 
Harmes  Roese,  citizen  and  groscr  of  Elsinore,  has  paid  Johannes 
Doulandt  200  Daler  of  his  salary%  which  setdes  his  salary  claim 
for  the  last  year,  as  written  above. 

On  February  20th  Johannes  Doulannt,  the  lutenist,  received 
in  settlement  of  his  salary  [in  the  left  margin:  125  Daler]  for 
3  months,  from  the  iSth  November,  1^99,  until  the  i8th 
February,  1600. 

Meanwhile  another  firiend  in  England  sought  a  commendatory  poem  €ot 

his  work  and  the  following  verse  was  sent  back  to  Richard  Allison  for 
inclusion  in  The  Psalmes  of  Dauid  in  Meter,  printed  in  1599: 

If  Musickes  Arte  be  sacred  and  Diuine, 
And  holy  F^afanes  a  subject  more  Diuine: 

die  great  Ptoj^t  did  die  words  compile, 
And  our  rare  Artist  did  diese  smoodi  notes  file, 

*  For  a  complete  transcription  of  the  items  in  the  Danish  court  records  which  refer  to 
Dowland  see  John  M.  Wara,  'A  Dowland  lAiscdihiny',  Journal  of  ^LuU  Sodety  of  Amerietit 
VvL  X,  1977,  pp.  100-107.  The  copy  of  diese  reoovdi  (com  which  I  wodced  was  made  for 
Peter  Warlock  in  the  1920s.  1  had  no  reason  to  suspect  there  might  be  inaccuracies  or  omis- 
sions; liaving  no  knowledge  of  the  Danish  language  I  had  to  trust  the  translation  as  it  came 
to  me.  In  the  case  of  factual  errors  in  the  1972  edition  of  this  book,  I  have,  with  Prof  Ward's 
pennission,  made  corrections  in  the  present  edition.  The  prolixity  of  the  wording  has 
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Then  I  pronounce  in  reason  and  in  loue, 

That  both  combinde,  this  most  Diuine  must  proue, 

And  this  dear  friend  I  recommend  to  thee 

Of  thine  owne  worth  a  proued  veritie: 

Whose  high  desert  doth  rather  vrge  me  still 

To  shew  my  weaknes,  then  to  want  good-will. 

But  to  return  to  the  Rentemesterrcgnskaber  for  the  year  1600-1601: 

€oL  529V.  On  May  30th  Mester  Johannes  Doulande,  His  Majesty's 
lutenist,  received  his  salary  for  [m  ike  left  margin:  12$  Daler] 
three  months  fix>m  February  i8m  until  May  iSth,  1600. 

At  about  this  time  Dowland  completed  The  Second  Booke  of  Songs  and  sent 
the  manuscript  home  to  his  wife  with  the  dedication  dated  'From  Hel- 
singnoure  in  Denmarke  the  £ist  of  June.  i6oo\  Mrs.  Dowland  sold  the 
manuscript  to  George  Eastland  for  £20  and  half  the  expected  reward  from 
Lude,  Countess  of  Bedford  £6r  the  dedication.* 

During  the  same  year  The  First  Booke  of  Sondes  was  reprinted  with  a 
certain  number  of  corrections  to  the  text. 

On  July  28th,  1600,  Dowland  signed  the  following  receipt  for  the  sum  of 
600  Daler»  paid  to  him  over  and  above  his  salary: 

I,  Master  Johannes  Dowlannd,  His  Royal  Majesty's  lutenist, 
hereby  declare  that,  by  the  instruction  of  the  noble  Christofe: 
till  Glorap,  Lord  High  Steward  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 
I  have  received  from  the  honourable  and  noble  men,  Eenvold 
Krusse  till  Hiermitzslofl^aard  and  Siuert  Beckh  till  FoersloufF, 
His  Royal  Majesty's  treasuren,  six  hundred  old  Daler  which 
His  said  Royal  Majesty  has  upon  this  time  graciously  given 
and  presented  to  me.  In  acknowledgement  of  this  I  have  signed 
the  present  receipt  with  my  own  hand. 

Actum  Kiobenhaft'en.  The 
28  July  anno  1600 
Jo:  dowlandc. 

The  regular  payments  at  three-monthly  intervals  continue  into  the  year 

1 601: 

foL  530.  The  same  day  August  31  Johannes  Dowlandt,  His  Royal 
Majesty's  lutenist,  was  given,  as  his  salary  for  three  months 
[in  the  left  margin:  125  Daler]  from  May  i8th  1600  until 
August  1 8th  following  in  the  same  year. 

fol.  532V.      On  November  24th  Mester  Johannes  Doulanndt,  His  Majesty's 

*  For  details  of  the  publication  of  The  Second  Booke  of  Son^s  and  the  litigation  in  which 
Easdand  involved  himself,  see  p.  245. 
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lutenist,  was  given,  as  his  salary  for  three  months  [in  the  kjt 
margin',  125  DalerJ  from  August  18th  until  November  i8th, 

1600. 

On  February  24th  Master  Johannes  Doulanndt,  His  Majesty's 
lutenist,  was  given,  as  his  salary  for  three  months  [in  the  left 
margin:  125  Daler]  from  November  i8th,  1600  unul  February 
i8th,  1601. 

1601-1602 

fol.  711.  On  May  19th  Johannes  Dowlant,  His  Majesty's  lutenist,  was 
given,  as  his  salary  for  three  months  [in  the  left  margin:  125 
DalerJ  from  February  18th,  until  May  18th,  1601,  which  is 
500  Daler  for  a  whole  year. 

On  June  6th  Johannes  Dowlannd,  His  Majesty's  lutenist,  was 
given,  which  His  said  Royal  Majesty  had  graciously  advanced 
him  as  a  deposit  to  serve  for,  and  it  is  his  salary  [in  the  left 
margin:  250  Daler]  for  six  months,  from  May  i8th,  until 
November  i8th,  1601. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  advance  payment  was  made  to  him  the  King 

again  showed  his  high  appreciation  of  Dowland  by  arranging  for  liim  to  bc 
presented  with  'a  portrait  of  His  Royal  Majesty  in  crown  gold'.* 

Two  entries  in  another  document,  'D.  Kane.  Sjaell  Tegn.'  1 596-1604 
(XIX),  show  that  a  payment  of  300  Daler  was  made  to  Dowland  before  he 
left  Denmark  on  a  conmiission  firom  the  King  to  buy  instruments  in  England 
and  engage  players  £ot  service  at  the  Danish  court.  The  first  entry  states: 

fol.  326V.  The  customs  officers  received  a  letter  because  they  had  trans- 
ferred 300  Daler  to  Dulandt  who  according  to  His  Majesty's 
orders  is  to  buy  several  instrimients  in  England,  and  said  300 
Daler  are  to  be  credited  their  account. 

Cronneborg  5th  of  September  anno  1601. 

The  date  of  his  journey  to  England  is  not  known  nor  is  it  known  precisely 
how  long  he  spent  tliere,  but  the  next  entry  in  Rentemesterregnskaber,  1602- 
1603,  fol.  978V,  su^ests  that  it  was  probably  about  a  year: 

On  June  19th  Mester  Johannes  Duclannd,  His  Royal  Majesty's 
lutenist,  was  given  as  his  salary  for  salary  [iti  the  left  margin: 
250  Daler]  for  six  months,  from  November  i8tli,  1601  until 
May  1 8 til  m  the  present  year  1602. 

The  payments  continue  regularly  until  February,  1603 : 

fol.  979.  On  September  4th  Mester  Johannes  Dowlannd,  His  Majesty's 
lutenist,  was  given  as  his  salary  [///  the  left  margin:  125  DalerJ 
for  three  montlis  from  May  i8tli,  until  August  i8th,  1602. 

*  Bilag  til  Rentetiustenegpskaber,  1601-1602.  Expenditure  Account  No.  7.  June  6th,  1601. 
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On  November  19th  Mestcr  Johannes  Dowlannd,  His  Majesty's 
lutenist,  was  given  [in  the  left  margin:  125  Daler]  as  his  salary 
for  three  months,  from  August  i8th,  until  November  18th, 

1602. 

On  February  19th  Master  Johannes  Dowlannd,  His  Majesty's 
lutenist,  was  given  [in  the  left  margin:  125  Daler]  as  his  salary 
for  three  months,  from  November  18th,  1602,  until  February 
i8th,  1603. 

Meanwhile  the  second  entry  in  'D.  Kane.  Sj^tt  Tegn.'  suggests  ^t  the 

English  musicians  engaged  by  Dowland  had  not  behaved  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  way: 

foL  379.        Henning  Gioe,  the  knight  marshal,  had  a  letter  concerning 

several  orders,  as  follows: 

As  we  desire  that  the  English  harpist  and  the  dancer  be  dis- 
charged because  their  time  is  up,  we  likewise  beg  of  you  that 
you  discharge  them  and  please  then  by  granting  them  the 
allowance  which  Dulant  of  England  has  pronnscd  and  pledged, 
still  you  will  have  to  keep  the  harp  because  we  paid  tor  it. 
As  we  have  learnt  that  the  English  musicians  who  ran  away 
have  left  an  instrument  and  a  viola  da  gamba  at  Hermandt 
Rosse  in  Elsinore  we  ask  you  to  appropriate  them  if  they  are 
still  there,  so  that  we  may  have  some  compensation  for  the 
money  they  ran  away  with. 

Actum  den  24  Septembris  anno  1602. 

Hammerich-Elling,  in  Musiken  ved  Christian  den  Fjerdes  Hof  (1892)  sug- 
gests the  names  of  the  two  performers  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  letter  as  *Carolus  Oralli*  the  harper  and  Henrik  Sandon  (Sandam)  the 
dandng  master'.  The  two  English  musicians  who  ran  away  were  John 
Maynard  and  Daniel  Norcombcf 

Two  further  payments  to  Dowland  were  recorded  in  the  draft  account  of 
the  royal  expenditure  for  1 603-1604,  but  the  fair  copy  is  missing. ij;  These 
appear  in  Rentemesterregnskaber  (koncept),  1603-1604,  no  foliation;  heading 
Instmmentister, 

*}olai  hL  Waid,  'A  Do^xdand  Miscellany',  your/id/  of  the  Lute  Sadety  efAmaka,  Vol.  X, 
1977,  p.  103,  Note  188,  bdieves  'the  name  was  O'Reitty,  a  good  name  for  a  harp  player*. 

f  See  Grove's  Dkthncry  of  Musk  and  Musidans^  5th  edition  (1954).  Maynard  was  a  silver 
and  composer  of  The  Xll  Wonders  of  the  World  (16 1 1).  Norcombe  was  a  noted  player  of  the 
bass  viol  and  composed  a  number  of  sets  of  divisions  for  that  instrument.  They  fled  fiom 
Denmark  to  Venice  through  Germany  and  Hungary. 

^  See  John  Ward,  op.  cit.  pp.  20  and  104.  These  entries  were  omitted  from  the  transcrip- 
tions made  for  Peter  Warlooc  and  I  was  thus  led  to  believe  that  Dowland  was  in  England 
again  early  in  1603. 
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On  the  2ist  of  May  given  to  Johannes  Dowlandt,  Lutenist,  as 
his  salary  for  three  months  reckoned  from  the  i8  Februar)^  A°. 
1603  [/'/;  the  left  margin:  125  dollars],  and  untill  the  i8th  of  May 
following  in  the  same  year,  which  is  annually  500  dollers. 

On  the  15th  of  July  given  to  Johannes  Dowland,  lutenist,  as 
his  salary  for  three  months  [m  me  /e/^  margin:  125  dollars]  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  i8th  of  May  last  unS  the  i8di  of  August 
next  in  this  present  year  1603. 

Some  time  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  year  Dowland  completed  the 
work  on  The  Third  and  Last  Booke  of  Sot^s  and  sent  it  home  to  England.  It 
was  entered  to  Thomas  Adams  in  the  Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company 

on  February  21st. 

Of  the  songs  in  this  book,  two,  'Time  stands  still  with  gazing  on  her  face* 
and  'Say  loue  if  euer  thou  didst  findc',  are  settings  of  words  that  are  exag- 
geratedly complimentary  to  the  aged  Queen.  A  third,  'When  Phoebus  first 
did  Daphne  loue',  was  adapted  to  convey  similar  sentiments.  Did  Dowland, 
one  wonders,  hope,"  by  touching  Elizabeth's  vanity  to  secure  at  last  the  long- 
sought-after  post?  If  this  thought  were  in  his  mind,  he  was  again  doomed 
to  disappointment,  since  she  died  on  March  24th,  and  all  hopes  of  entering 
her  service  were  for  ever  ended.  If,  however,  the  Queen  had  lived  to  see  the 
book,  from  the  point  of  view  of  advancing  his  fortunes  Dowland  had  com- 
mitted an  extraordinary  error.  As  well  as  the  complimentary  soi^  to  the 
Queen,  he  had  also  included  a  setting  of  *It  was  a  time  when  silly  bees*,  the 
words  of  which  constitute  a  bitter  attack  on  Court  life  and,  though  con- 
siderably wrapped  up  in  allegory,  on  the  Queen  herself;  the  poem,  most 
authorities  agree,  having  been  written  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  what  impulse  betrayed  Dowland  into  such  an  error  of  judgement. 

There  would  have  been  some  delay  between  the  date  of  r^istration  and 
the  publication  of  the  book,  and  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  more  of 
the  history  of  this  volume,  hi  1603  London  suffered  one  of  the  worst  visita- 
tions of  the  plague  among  those  of  which  the  figures  have  been  recorded. 
This  epidemic  and  that  of  1625  were  only  overshadowed  in  horror  by  the 
so-called  'great'  plague  of  1665.  The  Court  and  everyone  who  could  possibly 
do  so  left  London,  even  to  the  less  conscientious  among  the  personnel  of  the 
administrative  and  medical  services  whose  charge  was  the  care  of  the  victims. 
Trade  was  brought  to  a  standstill  and  the  ceremonies  designed  for  the  corona- 
tion of  James  1  on  July  25  th  were  greatly  curtailed,  access  to  Westminster 
being  barred  to  Londoners  both  by  road  and  water.  The  deaths  by  plague 
recorded  in  the  Bills  of  MortaUty  mounted  week  by  week,  culminating  in  a 
total  of  3,035  £>r  the  week  £rom  August  25th  to  September  ist  It  is  estimated 
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that  sometinng  like  one-sixth,  of  the  population  of  London  perished  in  that 
single  year.* 

Perhaps  the  printing  was  complete  before  the  b^inning  of  May  when  the 
number  of  deaths  from  plague  began  to  give  cause  for  alarm.  During  the 

summer  months,  while  the  pestilence  was  at  its  height,  there  could  have  been 
little  sale  for  the  book  among  the  remains  of  the  population  left  in  the  stricken 
town.  The  printer  of  this  volume,  Peter  Short,  himself  died  during  this  year, 
whether  fix>m  plague  or  not  is  not  recorded,  but  that  The  Third  and  Last 
Baoke  was  printed  before  the  third  edition  of  The  First  Booke,  also  dated  1603, 
is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  the  title-page  of  the  latter  bears  the  imprint  of 
E.  Short,  his  widow. 

Sometime  after  the  payment  of  his  salary  on  July  15th,  Dowland  obtained 
leave  of  absence  and  travelled  to  England,  possibly  with  the  intention  of 
s^ain  applying  for  a  post  at  court,  James  I  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
March  3rd,  1603.  How  he  made  the  joumey  is  not  known,  whether  by  sea, 
or  mostly  by  road  and  the  short  Channel  crossing,  but  the  possibility  exists 
that  about  this  time  he  may  have  met  Johannes  Cellarius  of  Nuremberg  and 
written  the  'fuga'j*  in  his  Album  Atuicorum,  signing  it  'Jo :  dolandi  de  Lachrnnae 
his  own  hande'.  This  could  not  have  been  written  during  Dowland*s  first  visit 
to  Nuremberg  in  1595,  since  Cellarius  did  not  b^in  his  volume  until  15994 
Dowland,  unfortunately,  added  no  date  to  his  contribution,  but  it  does  occur 
in  a  small  group  belonging  to  the  year  i<k>3.  The  drawings,  signatures  and 
devices  that  carry  dates  run,  as  a  whole,  in  a  fair  degree  of  chronological 
order,  but  since  there  are  a  few  that  have  been  entered  out  of  sequence  it  is 
impossible  to  make  an  imanswerable  case  from  the  position  of  atiy  one  item 
in  the  book.  It  may  have  been  pure  chance  that  led  Dowknd  to  place  his 
among  others  for  the  year  i<k>3. 

The  actual  date  of  Ids  homecoming  is  not  known  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  in  England  before  the  end  of  September,  hi  La^nue  or  Seaven  TeareSf 
which  appeared  in  1604,  he  says  he  'had  access'  to  the  Queen  at  Winchester. 
The  date  of  this  meeting  between  Dowland  and  the  sister  of  his  Danish  master 
can  be  gathered  £:om  Nichols,  who  records: 

{1603)  .  .  .  The  King  arrived  at  Winchester  on  the  20th  September;  and 
with  the  Queen  (who  went  there  two  days  before  liim)  was  received  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  with  great  solemnity  .  .  . 
, . .  The  King  continued  at  Winchester  till  the  4th  of  October  ...  § 

*  F.  P.  Wilson,  The  Plague  in  Shakespeare's  London  (1927;  Oxford  Paperbacks,  1963). 
j"  Not  a  few  bars  of  'Lachnma:',  as  stated  by  W.  Barclay  Squire  in  the  D.N.B.  Set 
pp.  454-5  for  the  realization  of  the  'fuga*. 
:|:  Thu  date  u  Stamped  into  the  leather  binding  aid  no  oit^ 
J  TheProgKssesetc,oflSttgJmesI,Voti{i929)t fp,274mi2^. 
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It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  meeting  took  place  between  September 
1 8th  and  October  4th,  the  occasion  almost  certainly  being  the  performance  of 
a  masque  presented  at  the  Queen  s  command. 

The  long  gossipy  letters  of  the  period  are  a  wonderful  source  of  information 
about  the  doings  of  the  Royal  fiunily ,  and  it  is  from  one  of  these,  dated 
'From  Windiester,  the  17th  of  October,  1603'  that  we  hear  of  the  masque 
having  taken  place : 

...  the  Queen  did  the  Prince  the  kindnes  at  his  coming  hither  to  entertayne 
him  with  a  gallant  masque. . .  ,* 

Probably  Dowland  was  summoned  to  Winchester  to  take  part  in  the  music 
for  the  masque,  possibly  even  to  provide  some  of  the  songs,  but  since  no 
details  of  the  subject  of  the  entertainment  have  survived  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whedier  any  of  the  later  published  songs  were  written  &r  the  occasioa. 
He  may  also  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  solicit  the  Queen  for  preferment 
at  the  English  Court. 

We  hear  just  one  more  comment;  it  appears  that  censorious  tongues  were 
busy  with  the  reputation  of  the  Queen  and  her  ladies : 

{1603)  .  .  .  now  there  was  much  talk  of  a  masque  the  Queen  had  had  at 
Winchester  and  how  all  the  ladies  about  the  Court  had  gotten  such  ill  names 
that  it  had  grown  a  scandalous  place,  and  the  Queen  herself  was  much 
fallen  from  her  former  greatness  and  reputation  she  had  in  the  world,  f 

That  Dowknd's  name  was  a  household  word  at  this  time  is  shown  in  the 
diary  and  commonplace  book  of  the  amateur  musician,  John  Ramsey,  in 

whose  opinion  Dowland  was  'an  excellent  Musitian*,  as  he  says  in  his  list  of 
'Gentlemen'  of  1603. :j:  Ramsey  also  wrote  a  set  of  instructions  to  his  wife  on 
the  education  of  their  son  in  the  event  of  Ramsey's  own  death.  Among  other 
things  he  says  the  boy,  &om  seven  to  ten,  should  be  taught  to  play  on  die 
lute  and  'sing  to  it  with  the  Dytte'.§  For  this  purpose  he  recommends  'Dow- 
lands  bookes',f  three  at  least  of  which  were  in  his  Ubrary. 

During  the  time  he  spent  in  England  Dowland  gave  *their  last  foile  and 
polishmcnt'  to  the  contents  o^LachrimcE  or  Seavcn  Tcarcs,  and  the  volume  was 

issued  with  a  dedication  to  the  Queen.  In  the  epistle,  'To  the  Reada',  Dow- 
land says :  'Hauing  in  forren  parts  met  diuers  Lut&-lessons  of  my  composition, 
publisht  by  strangers  without  my  name  or  approbation;  I  thought  it  mudi 

*  From  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds  to  the  Earl  ofShiewsbury,  printed  in  Edmund 
Lodge,  Illustrations  to  British  History  {ijgi),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  202. 

t  The  Diary  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  edited  V.  Sackville  West  (1923),  p.  16. 
1  Bod.  Douce  280,  f.  103V. 
§  op.  dL,  p.  90V. 
f  op.cit,p.iaa 
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more  conucnient,  that  my  labours  should  passe  forth  vnder  mine  owne  allow- 
ance/ Of  the  Continental  lute  books  that  appeared  before  this  date,  containitig 
examples  of  his  work,  that  still  survive,  are  Johamies  Rude  s  Flares  Musiae 
(Heidelberg,  1598),  Joachim  van  den  Hove's  FlmJa  (Ultrajecti,  1601)  and 
J.  B.  Besard's  Tlu'saums  Harmonicus  (Cologne,  1603).  Besard  was  a  little 
more  scrupulous  in  acknowledging  Dowland's  authorship,  but  this  courtesy 
is  ofiset  by  the  inexactitude  of  his  versions.  Antoine  Francisque  had  also 
appropriated  ^Piper's  Galliard',  with  an  extremely  £:ee  setting  in  Le  Trim 
^Orphee  (Paris,  iCSoo). 

In  Lachrinwc  or  Sewen  Teares,  for  the  first  time,  the  house  in  Fetter  Lane  is 
mentioned,  and  it  seems  likely  that  he  acquired  it  during  this  visit  to  England.* 

He  attributes  the  length  of  his  stay  in  England  to  'contrary  windes  and  firost' 
which  on  two  occasions  *fbrst  backc*  the  boat  and  prevented  his  return  to 
Denmark.  Lachrima  or  Seaven  Teares  was  entered  in  the  Stationen'  Register 
on  April  2nd,  1604,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  left  before  then.  Possibly 
his  departure  was  even  later  since  the  first  payment  made  to  him  on  his  return 
to  Denmark  was  a  year's  salary  in  arrears  paid  on  July  loth.  The  entry  appears 
in  the  Comptroller's  Accounts,  1/5, 1604-1/5, 1605 : 

fol.  590.  b.  On  July  loth  m.  Johannes  Dowlanndt,  the  Royal  lutenist,  re^ 
cdved  500  Daler  which  is  his  pay  fi>r  12  months  firom  August 
iSth  1603  until  Aimist  iSth  1604,  provided  that  hb  Majesty 
most  graciously  wiU  giant  him  the  money,  as  he  has  been  in 
Et^land  on  his  own  conunitments,  and  much  longer  than  his 
Majesty  had  most  graciously  allowed  him  to  be,  and  if  his 
Majesty  will  not  grant  him  me  said  salary  he  will  have  to  do 
fiiture  service  or  satisfy  his  majesty  in  other  ways. 

Payment  is  then  made  to  him  as  usual  for  the  next  nine  months: 

fi>L  593.  a.  On  November  19th  Johannes  Dowlanndt,  the  lutenist,  re- 
ceived 125  Daler  which  h  his  pay  for  duree  months  firom 
August  i8th  to  November  i8th,  1604. 

On  February  19th  M:  Johannes  Douland,  the  lutenist, 
received  125  Daler  which  is  his  pay  fi>r  three  months  from 
November  i8th,  1604,  for  three  months  until  February  i8th, 
1605. 

fol.  595.  a.  On  April  30th  m.  Johannes  Dowlandt,  the  lutenist,  received 
125  Daler  which  is  his  pay  for  three  months  from  February 
i8th  until  JMay  i8th,  1605. 

*  Since  no  Poor  Rate  Books  covering  this  period  have  survived  for  the  parish  of  St. 
DiiiistaiM&-di&-West^  it  is  impossible  to  coafim  the  date  oflus  fiist  occupying  the  house. 
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Ftom  now  onwards  it  is  clear  that  Dowland  was  in  trouble;  the  Accounts 
firom  1/5  1605  to  1/5  1606  begin  to  show  irregularities: 

foL  532.  b.  On  July  9th  M.  Johannes  Dowlandt,  his  Majesty's  lutenist, 
received  375  Daler  which  his  Majesty  most  graciously  advanced 
him,  and  it  is  his  pay  for  9  months  firom  May  18th,  1605,  until 
February  i8th,  1606. 

An  entry  in  another  set  of  accounts*  dated  October  loth,  1605,  shows  that 

die  King,  possibly  widi  die  intention  of  giving  him  further  financial  help, 
had  placed  one  of  the  boy  singers  of  the  Chapel,  Hans  Borckratz,  in  his  care 
to  be  taught  to  play  the  lute.  For  care  and  tuition  Dowland  was  to  receive 
an  extra  100  Daler  a  year.  In  the  final  entries  concerning  Dowland  in  the 
Comptroller's  Accounts  the  termination  of  this  arrangement  is  mentioned 
in  addition  to  the  list  of  Dowland's  debts: 

foL  535.  a.  On  November  2nd  on  behalf  on  his  Majesty  Breide  Randzow 
til  RanndzhoUen,  a  governor  and  an  honourable  man,  has 
advanced  m.  Johannes  Dowlandt,  his  Majesty*  lutenist,  20 
Daler  out  of  his  pay  for  the  next  year  from  February  i8th  and 

which  will  be  deducted  from  his  pay. 
fol.  536.  b.  On  March  loth  Johannes  Dowlandt,  his  Majesty's  lutenist,  re- 
ceived 8  Daler  and  11  Skilling  which  is  his  present  pay  for  6 
days  from  February  i8th  until  February  24th  1606,  and — he 
has  been  discharged — 38  Daler,  2  Skilling,  4  Pendinge  which  he 
is  due  to  have  for  lessons  and  support  of  the  boy  whom  his 
Majesty  most  graciously  had  given  into  his  charge  for  four-and- 
a-half  months  and  two  days  from  October  loth  until  Febru- 
ary 24th  which  is  100  Daler  a  year;  further  32  Daler  and  ii\ 
Skilling  and  5  p.  which  he  is  due  to  have  for  lute  strings  and 
for  the  above  mentioned  boy  whom  he  supported  and  taught 
according  to  the  report  of  Hcnning  Gioe,  the  Knight  Marshal. 
And  so  he  received  20  Daler  from  Breide  Randzow,  a  governor 
and  an  honourable  man  who  paid  him  on  Novemb^  2nd  on 
behalf  of  his  Majesty. 

According  to  his  own  report  and  the  enclosed  signed  paper,  at 
different  times  he  received  73}  Daler,  15  Skilling  from  Hans 
Simenns$en»  a  deik  in  die  nai^  establishment  hm. 
And  so  he  has  had  his  agreed  pay  which  is  500  Daler  a  year 
according  to  the  appointment  which  has  now  been  handed 
over  to  his  Majesty  s  Comptroller  together  with  die  position 
which  his  Majesty  most  graciously  granted  him  as  a  tnidier  of 
the  above  mentioned  boy. 

Nothing  is  known  of  what  crisis  led  to  this  sute  of  affairs;  whether  it  was 
*  D.  Kane.  SjM  Tegn.  Reg.  No.  15,  i6o5-i6ia»  £  65-66. 
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financial  troubles  alone  that  caused  his  dismissal  or  whether  some  other 
unsatisSictory  conduct  had  exacerbated  the  situation  is  not  clear.  The  note  of 
the  agreement,  drawn  up  on  October  loth,  for  the  care  and  training  of  the 
chorister  Hans  Borcratz  speaks  of  lOO  Daler  a  year,  so  presumably  the  ar- 
rangement was  visualized  as  lasting  some  time,  and  yet  the  boy  was  taken 
from  his  care  after  four  and  a  half  months  and  two  days.  Could  it  have  been 
on  account  of  some  complaint  from  the  boy  of  Dowland's  treatment  of 
him?  This  seems  unlikely,  since  the  report  from  Henning  Gioe  confirms  that 
the  support  and  tuition  had  been  given.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  entirely  clear 
firom  whom  die  dismissal  had  actually  come.  Hammerich-Elling*  says  the 
King  was  away  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  the  time,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  verify  the  date  on  which  the  visit  began.  When  the  accounts 
were  made  up  on  March  loth,  Dowland  had  already  been  given  notice  to 
leave,  so  it  remains  uncertain  whether  the  action  was  taken  by  the  King  him- 
self before  his  departure,  or  whether  the  Court  offidah  seized  die  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  employee  during  the  absence  of  their  Royal 
master. 

During  Dowland's  absence  abroad  the  family  continued  to  occupy  the 
house  in  Fetter  Lane,  since  the  translation  of  the  Micrologus  of  Ornithoparcus, 
printed  in  1609,  was  addressed  firom  there.  From  the  Dedication  in  Varietie  of 
Lute-Lessons  we  learn  from  Robert  Dowland  that,  while  his  father  was  away, 
he  received  part  of  his  education  in  the  household  of  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  a 
prominent  courtier  and  a  great  amateur  of  music.  Sir  Thomas  prided  himself 
on  his  musical  establishment,  especially  on  the  quality  of  his  singers,  and  the 
training  the  young  Robert  received  would  undoubtedly  have  been  pri- 
marily in  the  art  of  music. 

After  Dowland's  return  from  Denmark  the  earliest  source  of  information 
comes  in  his  own  pre&tory  matter  to  the  Micrologus,  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  Robert  Cecil,  by  now  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  language  extravagaTuly  flatter- 
ing even  for  an  age  in  which  adulation  was  a  recognized  means  to  the  notice 
and  favour  of  the  powerful.  In  this  dedication  he  mentions  a  'future  taske, 
more  new  in  subiect'  which  he  will  be  encouraged  to  com|^te  should  the 
present  work  be  £ivourably  received  by  the  £arl  of  Salisbury.  He  enlarges  on 
this  in  the  episde  'To  the  Reader'  and  announces  that  *being  now  returned 
home  to  remain*  he  intends  'shortly  to  diuulge  a  more  peculiar  worke  of 
mine  owne:  namely  My  Observatiotis  and  Directions  concerning  the  Art  of  Lute- 
playing  . . .  which  is  'already  almost  ready  for  Harvest*.  That  he  was  being  a 
litde  more  than  optimistic  in  thus  announcing  the  imminent  appearance  of 
his  own  book  seems  clear.  Had  the  Observations  and  Directions  been  complete 

*op.cit.,p.23. 
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there  would  have  been  no  reason  why  the  Nccessarie  Obscrvatiotis  belonging  to 
the  Lute  and  Lute  playing  by  Besardus  should,  a  year  later,  have  been  included 
in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons,  particularly  in  view  of  hb  opinion,  stated  in  the 
Microhgus,  that  *the  true  nature  of  fingering  . . .  hath  as  yet  by  no  writer  been 
rightly  expressed*.  The  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  his  own  treatise 
had  progressed  no  further  than  the  OthcT  Necessary  Ohseruations  that  follow 
those  of  Besardus.  These  consist  of  no  more  than  four  short  sections — For 
ChusingLute-Strings;  Of  setting  the  right  sizes  of  Strings  vpon  the  Lute;  Of  fretting 
the  Lute;  and  Of  timing  the  Lute.  Together  they  might  well  £orm  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  to  a  full-length  study  oflute  technique. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  project  of  publishing  a  set  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  lute  was  identical  with  his  intention,  first  expressed  in  1597,  of 
setting  forth  in  prmt  the  best  of  his  lute  lessons.  In  England  all  the  books  of 
solo  lute  music  that  survive  from  this  period  have  in  fact  taken  the  fotm  of  an 
instruction  followed  by  'lessons'— Le  Roy  with  his  own  instruction;  Barley 
with  an  unacknowledged  version  of  Le  Roy's  instruction;  Thomas  Robinson 
with  his  own  instruction;  and  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  with  the  Observations 
of  both  Besardus  and  Dowland — and  he  may  well  have  intended  to  adopt  a 
similar  make-up  for  his  own  book.  When  provoked  by  Barley's  incorrect 
versions  in  1596,  and  again  m  1604,  when  he  complains  of  foreign  pubUcations 
that  have  appropriated  his  work  firom  poor  copies,  the  natural  answer  would 
have  been  to  issue  audioritative  texts,  yet  on  neither  occasion  did  he  do  so. 
The  amount  of  work  that  he  prepared  for  the  press  during  his  life  shows  that 
it  was  not  lack  of  application  that  prevented  the  completion  of  this  project, 
nor  was  it  the  lack  of  abihty  to  express  himself  easily  in  words,  and  it  would 
seem  there  must  have  been  some  deep-seated,  perhaps  even  unconscious, 
reluctance  to  'divulge'  in  print  the  best  of  his  sob  compositions  and  the 
secrets  of  the  technical  mastery  with  which  he  played  them.  These  composi- 
tions, growing  out  of  his  own  performance,  perhaps  even  improvisatory  at 
times,  must  have  been  intensely  personal  to  him,  probably  even  more  per- 
sonal than  the  songs  since,  as  later  discussion  will  suggest,  he  was  no  singer, 
and  he  may  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  prepare  for  publica- 
tion the  nine  pieces  that  were  sttbsequently  printed  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons, 
and  diose  he  included  in  the  song  books. 

Some  authors,  writing  about  Dowland  in  recent  years,  have  painted  a  very 
black  picture  of  his  hfe  after  his  return  to  England  in  1606.  For  example 
Wilfrid  Mellers*says :  'The  years  that  followed  his  return  [from  Denmark]  were 
not  easy  ones  for  him' ;  *his  material  circumstances  did  not  noticeably  prosper'; 
*he  eked  out  a  somewhat  obscure  existence  as  lutenist  to  several  noble  house- 

*  'John  Dowland*  in  tlw  Muac  Masters  (1948). 
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holds'.  These  opinions  are  based  primarily  on  the  epistle,  *To  the  Reader',  in 
his  fourth  book  of  songs,  A  Pilgrimes  Solace^  printed  in  1612,  when  he  was 
lutenist  to  Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  To  accqpt  all  that  Do^dand  says  at  its 
£ice  value  is  to  leave  out  of  account  certain  aspects  of  his  character.  Let  us 
look  at  his  complaints,  compare  them  with  such  facts  as  can  be  stated  with 
certainty,  and  see  whether  the  result  adds  up  to  the  pathetic  picture  of  him- 
self that  he  obviously  wished  to  convey. 

Firstly  he  says:  *I  have  lien  long  obscured  from  your  sight  because  I 
receiued  a  Kingly  entertainment  in  a  forraine  climate,  which  could  not  attaine 
to  any  (though  neuer  so  meane)  place  at  home/  These  words  are  surely  written 
in  the  sense  of  an  explanation  why  he  accepted  an  appointment  abroad  and 
refer  to  the  old  grievance,  his  failure  to  secure  a  post  at  Elizabeth's  Court.  As 
he  was  actually  in  the  employment  of  Lord  Walden  when  he  wrote  this 
address  he  could  hardly  maintain  that  he  was  unable  to  secure  employment  on 
his  return,  although  there  was  certainly  some  delay  before  he  attained  this 
post.  Employment  with  the  illustrious  family  of  Howard,  to  most  musicians 
of  the  time  would  have  been  far  from  contemptible  and  if  to  Dowland  it 
failed  to  present  a  satisfying  prospect  for  his  declining  years,  the  cause  of  his 
discontent  must  be  sought  in  his  own  constant  and  unresting  ambition  that 
could  be  appeased  only  by  employment  in  the  Royal  household,  rather  than 
in  any  real  obscurity  or  mean  condition  of  his  patron. 

Theophilus,  second  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  created  Earl  of  Suffolk  by  James  I  in  1603.  On 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  the  Earl  thought  the  old  house  at  Walden 
insufficiendy  imposing  for  the  dignity  of  his  state  and  office  and  in  the  same 
year  he  commenced  to  build  the  impressive  mansion  of  Audley  End.*  The 
magnificence  of  the  style  of  livii^  he  felt  to  he  due  to  him  may  be  judged  by 
the  enormous  expenditure  lavished  on  this  house.  Contemporary  estimates 
give  the  sum  as  somewhere  in  die  region  of  ^2oo,ooo."j" 

Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  in  Aulicus  Cocquinarice  (1650),  has  a  story  that  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  having  built  a  fine  house  near  Charing  Cross, 
called  Northampton  House,  presented  it  to  his  nephew,  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden,  as  a  New  Year's  gift.  Later  it  became  known  as  Su£R>lk  House. 

*  Dr.  FeDowes,  in  die  ace&ct  to  his  edition  of  A  Pilgrimes  Sokue,  notes  that  no  papers 
relating  to  Doipdand's  em^oyment  were  found  among  &  recocds  at  Audley  End.  'WilUam 
Addison,  in  AuHey  End  (1953)  shows  that  the  house  was  not  completed  unm  1616,  whidi 

makes  the  absence  uiK^erstandable. 

■j"  In  1617  the  Earl  was  removed  from  office  and  charged  with  embezzlement.  He  was 
imprisoned  and  the  fines  which  were  imposed  appreciably  reduced  the  Howard  fortune,  but 
these  calamities  did  not  overtake  the  family  until  after  Dowland  was  sa&ly  installed  at  the 
Court  of  James  I. 
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Weldon  omits  to  give  the  date  on  which  this  magnificent  gift  was  made,  but 
as  Northampton  died  in  i6i6  it  was  probably  made,  if  made  at  all,  early 
enough  for  Dowland  to  have  spent  some  part  of  his  time  there,  during  his 
service  with  Theophilus.  But  whether  or  not  Lord  Walden  lived  at  Northh- 
ampton (or  Su^Ik)  House  at  this  time  it  is  dear  from  contemporary  accounts 
of  the  prominent  part  he  played  in  Court  activities  that  his  principal  residence 
was  in  London  and  not  in  the  country.*  As  lutenist  to  a  courtier  who  en- 
joyed a  very  adequate  share  of  Royal  favour  Dowland  would  .almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  known  and  often  heard  in  Court  circles. 

If  then  he  was  not  buried  in  the  country,  eating  his  heart  out  in  obscurity, 
but  was  in  fact  serving  a  prominent  courtier  and  probably  living  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Court,  is  there  any  evidence  to  suggest  that  his  dissatis- 
fiiction  arose  from  a  decline  in  the  popularity  of  his  music  among  the  general 
public  during  his  absence  abroad  and  in  the  years  immediately  ^sUowing  his 
return?  The  &cts  do  not  seem  to  support  this  supposition.  Certainly  from  the 
date  of  his  departure  in  1598  he  continued  to  have  his  works  published  with 
considerable  regularity,  and,  although  'obscured  from  the  sight  of  his  country- 
men' for  most  of  the  time  during  his  eight  years  at  the  Danish  Court,  his 
music  continued  to  sound  in  their  ears  with  a  reassuring  persistence.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  already  mentioned  that  had  appeared  during  his  stay  in 
Denmark,  the  fourth  printing  of  The  First  Booke  appeared  in  1606,  and 
another  almost  certainly  in  1608;  between  1609  and  1612  four  major  works 
were  published  for  which  he  was  solely  responsible  or  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  played  some  mzjoi pzit:  Andrew  Omithoparcus  his  Micrologus  (1609), 
Vamtie  of  Lute-Lessons  and  A  MusUall  Ban^t  in  1610,  and  A  Pilgrimes  Solace 
(1612).  His  solo  lute  music  continued  in  the  repertoire  of  advanced  players, 
as  its  presence  in  the  manuscript  collections  in  use  during  these  years  testi- 
fies. His  most  famous  pieces  were  arranged  by  Byrd,  Morlcy,  Farnaby,  Bull, 
Robinson  and  other  composers,  for  viols,  broken  consort,  virginals  and  cittern, 
while  his  fellow  lutenists  such  as  Bacheler  and  Cutting  wrote  their  own  divi- 
sions on  his  strains;  early  arrangements  continued  in  use  and  new  ones  were 
made.  His  soi^  continued  to  find  their  way  into  MS  collections  until  a 
number  of  years  afrer  his  death,  and  in  the  year  following  the  appearance  of 
A  Pilgrimes  Solace,  The  First  Booke  of  Songs  was  again  reprinted. 

Both  during  his  stay  in  Denmark  and  in  the  years  following  his  return  he 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  play-wrights,  whose  work,  whether  for  private 
performance  at  Court  or  in  the  public  theatres,  was  always  a  good  sounding- 
board  for  public  taste.  In  the  anonymous  Second  Part  of  the  Return  fiom 

*  For  further  information  about  his  life  see  p.  411. 
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Parnassus*  probably  first  produced  at  Christmas  1601-2,  the  ibliowing 
dialogue  occars  in  Act  V,  Sc.  2 : 

Anu>retto's  page        Good  fayth  this  picascth  my  swcctc  inistres  admirably: 

cannot  you  play  Twitty  twitty  twatty  Joole,  01  To  be  at 

her,  to  be  at  her? 

Sir  Roderick's  page   Haue  you  neuer  a  song  of  maister  Dowlands  making? 

In  the  following  plays  lines  trom  his  songs  arc  c^uotcd,  or  reference  is  made 
by  name  to  one  of  his  compositions  if 

Chapman,  Jonson  and  Marston,  Eastward  Hoe  (1605) ;  Anon.,  Every  Woman  in 
her  humour  (1609);  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle 
(three  references).  After  his  appointment  to  the  Court  in  1612  the  references 

still  continue:  Thomas  Middleton,  No  Wit  no  Help  like  a  Woman  (161 3) ;  John 
Fletcher,  The  Bloody  Brother  (1617);  Philip  Massinger,  The  Maid  of  Honour 
(1621);  John  Webster,  The  Devil's  Law  Case  (1623);  Ben  Jonson,  Masque  of 
Time  Vindicated  (1622-3);  John  Fletcher  and  ?  Philip  Massinger,  Faire  Maide  of 
the  Irme  (1626) ;  PhiHp  Massinger,  The  Picture  (1629). 

Joshua  Sylvester,  in  his  translation  of  The  Divine  Weekes  and  Workes  of 
Guillaume  de  Saluste  du  Bartas,  printed  in  1605-6,  neatly  sums  up  the  attitude 
of  a  whole  generation  towards  Dowland,  in  these  four  lines: 

For,  as  an  old,  rude,  rotten,  tuneless  Kit, 
\£famcus  Douland  daign  to  finger  it 
Makes  sweeter  musicx  than  the  choicest  Late 
In  die  grosse  handling  of  a  clownish  Brute. 

In  face  of  all  this  evidence  it  surely  cannot  be  maintained  that  by  1612 
changing  fashion  had  displaced  Dowland  and  his  music  in  the  affections  of 
the  public. 

The  only  edition  of  which  the  acttial  number  printed  is  known  is  The 
Second  Booke.  From  the  evidence  given  in  Eastland's  law  suits  we  find  that 
1,000  copies,  plus  some  overs,  were  run  off  the  press.  Even  if  Eastland  had 

somewhat  overestimated  the  market  for  this  volume  he  must  have  had  some 
£giu:es  to  go  on  from  the  sales  of  The  First  Booke,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  there 
would  have  been  any  great  disproportion  between  the  numbers  printed  of 
The  Second  Booke  and  the  volumes  that  preceded  it  and  those  that  came  im- 
mediately after.  Had  there  been  any  serious  fidling-off  of  sales  it  is  unlikely 
the  printer  would  have  risked  another  edition  of  The  First  Booke  in  161 3 . 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  evidence  of  what  fmancial  reward  Dowland 
received  from  all  these  pubhcations,  except  in  the  case  of  The  Second  Booke, 

*  £d.J.  B.  Lcishman  (1949). 
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for  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  ^20  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Dowland 
for  the  MS,  plus  a  promise  of  half  the  expected  reward  for  the  dedication. 
The  tq)eated  printh^  of  The  First  Boohe  may  have  bcought  him  oolfaiiig  if 
the  printer  had  bought  the  work  outright  ia  the  first  place.  This  seed  not 
necessarily  have  been  the  case,  since  all  too  Htde  is  known  about  the  kind  of 
agreement  that  was  entered  into  between  publishers  and  composers  at  this 
time.  W.  W.  Greg  and£.  Boswell  say: 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  only  way  in  which  an  author  could  make 
money  out  of  a  work  was  bv  selling  die  actual  manuscript  to  a  puUisher 
outright,  and  that  he  could  nave  no  interest  in  subsequent  editions.  Tliis, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  die  case.* 

They  add,  in  a  footnote : 

Dr.  McKerrow  very  pertinendy  observes  that  much  of  die  obscurity  that 
surrounds  die  rdation  of  author  and  puUidier  may  be  due  to  die  fittt  dia 
records  as  a  rule  simply  ignore  what  passed  between  them  as  not  coming 
widiin  the jurisdicdon  of  me  Court 

In  the  case  ofLachrimce  or  Seauai  Teares  he  acted  as  his  own  distributor  and 
would  almost  certainly  have  made  a  satis&ctory  profit. 

The  house  in  Fetter  Lanet  suggests  diat  die  fiunily  lived  at  a  reasonably 
high  level  of  com£»t,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  diat  diere  was  never  a  supeiv 

abundance  of  cash  in  the  household.  Possibly  Dowland  was  not  earning  on 
the  exceptionally  high  scale  of  his  salary  in  Denmark,  either  as  a  free-lance  or 
in  the  service  of  Lord  Walden,  and  the  condition  of  the  accounts  when  he 
left  the  Danish  Court  show  that  money  slipped  through  his  hands  with 
disconcerting  ease.  But  this  could  have  been  no  new  experience.  The 
disappearance  of  the  presents  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  bear  witness  that  he  was  never  of  a  saving  nature.  Indeed,  extrav- 
agance and  the  contracting  of  enormous  debts  was  such  a  common  feature  of 
the  life  of  a  courtier  in  the  reigns  of  both  Elizabeth  and  James  I  that  it  is  no 
matter  for  wonder  that  a  mtisician,  living  within  the  orbit  of  such  flamboyant 

*  The  Records  of  the  Court  of  the  Stationers'  Company  (1S76-1602)  (1930),  p.  Ixx. 

tjohn  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London  (1598)  says:  'Then  is  Fewter  lane,  which  stretcheth 
south  into  Fleet  street  by  the  cast  end  of  St.  Dunstonc's  church,  and  is  so  called  of  Fewters  (or 

idle  people)  Ivine  there,  as  in  a  way  leading  to  gardens;  but  die  same  is  now  of  latter  years 

oiil>othiidia  Vauttfafoag^widinu^  p.  348. 

The  parish  of  St.  Dumiaii>jlHhe-West,  m  which  the  lower  part  of  Fetter  Lane  lies,  appears 
to  have  been  popular  among  musicians.  Both  Campian  and  Rossetcr  lived  in  the  district. 
'Joane  the  wife  of  John  Maynard'  was  buried  on  June  6th,  1619.  This  could  have  been  the 
wife  of  the  John  Maynard,  author  of  The  XII  Wonders  of  the  World,  who  may  have  been  in 
Denmark  for  a  short  time  while  Dowland  was  there.  On  March  7th,  1614/15,  'Margaret 
Qmiiig  wkbwe  out  of  flatter  lane  was  hnried'w  Wi£e,  perhaps,  of  the  elu^ve  ftancb?  A 
Robert J<Anson  signed  die  ChnidHwaidens*  Aooounti  as  Anditor  in  1609. 
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characters,  should  have  caught  the  habit  of  living  beyond  his  means  even  if 
he  had  not  been  naturally  predisposed  to  a  lack  of  prudence  in  money 
matten.  The  ability  to  spend  money  filter  than  he  made  it  DowJand  shared 
with  many  other  £unoiis  artists  and  musicians,  hut  shortage  of  money  which 
had  its  origin  in  such  a  common  failing  can  hardly  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  a 
heedless  and  forgetful  society. 

There  was,  however,  good  cause  for  his  uneasiness  in  the  new  musical 
£uhions  that  were  fast  establishii^  themsehres  at  the  Court  of  James  I  and  his 
Queen.  In  i<k)5,  before  Dowland's  return  ficom  Demnadc,  Ben  Jonson  and 
A]iS>nso  Ferrabosco  of  Greenwich  had  already  staged  the  first  of  the  series  of 
Court  masques  which  was  to  make  their  collaboration  famous.  The  names  of 
Ferrabosco,  Robert  Johnson,  Thomas  Campian  and  Nicholas  Laniere  are  con- 
standy  met  with  as  providing  music  for  these  entertainments,  produced  with 
increasing  extravagance,  while  Dowknd's  is  noticeably  absent.  It  is  partic- 
ularly significant  to  find  in  the  accounts  compiled  by  Christopher  Brook^ 
for  the  'Masque  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn',  given  at  Whitehall 
in  1613,  that  Robert  Johnson  was  paid  jC^s  for  'songs  and  music'  while 
Dowland  was  paid  jTz  los  od  as  one  of  the  musicians  for  the  lutes.  Robert 
Johnson  and  Alfonso  Ferrabosco  had  also  established  themselves  in  the  theatre 
and  wcct  vmting  music  for  plays  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton, 
Webster  and  Ben  Jonson. 

In  A  Musicall  Banquet  and  A  Pilgrimes  Solace  there  are  one  or  two  songs 
which  appear  to  have  been  composed  for  a  special  occasion — a  masque, 
entertainment  or  play,  some  perhaps  for  Lord  Walden's  marriage  festivities 
— but  in  general,  in  his  later  work  Dowland  shows  an  increasing  preoccupa- 
tion vfdth  religion,  and  for  setting  he  chooses  or  writes  verses  of  a  serious  and 
introspective  character.  Such  songs  as  'In  this  trembling  shadow  cast',  "Where 
sinne  sore  wounding',  'If  that  a  sinners  sighes'  and  *Thou  Mighty  God'  all 
appear  to  come  from  his  final  great  productive  period  and  they  represent  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  lute  song  and  ayre,  still  governed  by  a  funda- 
mentally polyphonic  outlook.  These  quahties,  though  still  fiilly  appreciated 
in  domestic  music,  were  &r  removed  firom  what  was  desired  in  the  entertam- 
ments  devised  for  the  pleasure-loving  Court  of  James  I  and  Queen  Anne. 

The  songs  of  Ferrabosco,  beautifol  as  many  of  them  are,  show,  however, 
an  entirely  new  fashion  in  song-writing,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  Dr. 
Bumey,  though  he  appears  to  have  an  innate  antipathy  to  the  lute  song, 
appreciates  the  complete  change  firom  the  polyphonic  style  when,  in  justifica- 
tion for  omitting  a  transcription  of  the  lute  tablature  in  his  version  of  *Lake 

*  W.  P.  liaildon,  Tk  Records  of  the  Honourable  Society  ofUncolris  Inn,  The  Black  Books, 
Vol  U  {1898}.  p.  156. 
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Hermit  Poore'  printed  in  A  General  History  of  Music,  he  says:  *The  Lute 
Accompaniment  is  mere  thorough  base  which  the  Chords  impHed  by  the 
figures  placed  over  this  Base  wholly  compcehend.'  Robert  Johnson  and 
Nidiolas  Lanite  almost  completely  abandoned  the  composed  acooapaai- 
ment  and  the  majority  of  their  songs  have,  in  additicm  to  the  mdody,  only 
the  bass  line,  the  tilling  up  of  the  harmony  being  left  to  individual  taste,  and 
suitabihty  to  whatever  instruments  were  available. 

It  is  surely  then,  the  neglect  at  Court  rather  than  a  failure  of  popularity  in 
other  directions^  which  rankled  so  deeply  in  Dowland's  mind  and  which 
almost  certainly  prompted  his  fiiend  Henry  Peadbam  to  write  in  the  year 
heSoxcA  Pilgrimes  Solace  was  printed : 

Erit  altera  merees 

Ad  amicmn  suum  lohannem  Doulandum 
Musicus  ludendo  peririssimnm. 

lohannes  Doulandus.  Anagramma 
Annos  ludcudo  hausi.  Authoris. 

Heere,  Philomel,  in  silence  sits  alone, 
In  depth  of  winter,  on  the  bared  brier, 
Whereas  the  Rose,  had  once  her  beautie  showen; 
Which  Lordes,  and  Ladies,  did  so  much  desire: 
But  firuitles  now,  in  winters  frost  and  snow. 
It  doth  despis'd  and  unregarded  grow. 

So  since  (old  friend)  thy  yeares  have  made  thee  white. 
And  thou  for  others,  hast  consum'd  thy  spring, 
How  few  regard  thcc,  whom  thou  didst  dehght, 
And  farre  and  ncerc,  came  once  to  heere  thee  sing; 
Ingratefull  times,  and  worthies  age  of  ours. 
That  let  s  vs  pine,  when  it  hath  cropt  our  flowers.^ 

And  what  of  the  rest  of  his  complaints?  He  goes  on  to  speak  with  great 
bitterness  of  fellow  musicians  who  have  dared  to  criticize  him,  and  singles  out 
two  groups  for  special  attack:  Cantors  (he  echoes  Ornithoparcus  in  using  this 
as  a  derogatory  term  in  contradistinction  to  the  theoretically  learned 
musician),  and  young  professors  of  the  lute  who  say  he  is  old-£ishioned. 
Hiat  Dowland  met  widi  jealousy  and  backbiting  £com  members  of  his  own 
profession  is  not  altogether  surprising.  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  musicians  were  freer  from  petty  rivalries  and  un- 
charitableness  towards  each  other  than  musicians  of  any  other  agc.j"  That 

*  Minerva  BriUama  (1612).  JBotocd  in  the  Stationers  Register,  August  9ch,  1611,  Arber  UI, 

f.  462. 

t  See  Thomas  Morley,  A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall  Musicke  (1597).  *Poly- 
mames :  (To  his  Matter)  vAusk^  you  jusdy  complaine  of  die  hate  and  tnckbiting  amongst  the 
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these  tilings  assumed  importance  in  Dowland's  eyes  is  ratker  evidence  of  his 
special  susceptibility  to  such  attacks  than  that  he  was  the  redpieiit  of  treat- 
ment more  unkind  and  unjust  than  other  musicians  have,  £tani  time  to  time, 
bestowed  upon  their  fellow  artists. 

An  overelaboratc  style,  though  providing  a  heaven-sent  outlet  for  the 
vanity  of  singers,  can  have  found  little  sympathy  in  Dowland's  mind,  and  the 
final  economy  of  means  by  which  he  expressed  his  most  profound  musical 
thought  leaves  no  room  fi>r  exhibitionism  on  the  part  of  the  peifbrmer.  But 
disagreements  between  composers  who  wish  to  express  their  own  ideas  and 
singers  who  wish  to  exploit  their  voices  have  provided  a  kind  of  tragi- 
comedy tliroughout  musical  history. 

Nor  is  it  clear  whom  he  can  have  had  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  'the 
young  men,  professors  of  the  Lute,  who  vaunt  themselues  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  such  as  haue  been  before  their  time*.  It  was  nearing  the  end  of  the 
period  when  the  works  of  Dowland  himself.  Cutting,  Bacheler,  Holbome, 
Daniel,  Thomas  Robinson,  Francis  Pilkington  and  others  of  the  same  school 
were  to  enjoy  unrivalled  popularity,  but  their  sun  had  by  no  means  set  in 
1612,  and  even  the  new  masking  tunes  and  the  French  corantos  and  voices 
that  became  so  popular  about  this  time  were  far  &om  replacing  the  older  type 
of  composition.  The  later  sources  such  as  Varietie  ofLute^Lessons,  Add.  38,539, 
Eg.  2046,  the  Board  MS,  and  even  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  MS  are  still 
rich  in  pieces  by  Dowland  and  others  of  the  classical  school. 

Of  the  composers  of  any  considerable  stamre  writing  for  the  solo  lute,  this 
leaves  only  Robert  Jolmson  and  Alfonso  Ferrabosco  the  Younger.  As  song- 
writers they  had  both  begun  to  follow  new  paths,  but  in  the  case  of  Robert 
Johnson,  in  his  solo  works,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  any  startling  divergence 
&om  the  prevailing  idiom  of  the  time.  There  are  personal  idiosyncrasies  in 
his  writing,  just  as  may  be  traced  in  the  compositions  of  all  the  outstanding 
composers  of  the  period,  but  these  hardly  constitute  the  break  with  tradition 
that  one  would  expect  to  fmd  in  any  yoimg  man  who  set  up  to  criticize  the 
older  school  Johnson,  moreover,  though  twenty  years  younger  than 
Dowland,  was,  in  1612,  approaching  the  age  of  thirty;  by  no  means  youi^ 
according  to  Jacobean  standards.  Of  Al&nso  Ferrabosco  as  a  composer  of 
lute  solos  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak.  The  identity  of  names  he  shared 
with  his  father  makes  certainty  of  attribution  impossible.  Among  the  pieces 
credited  to  'Alfonso*  or  'Ferrabosco'  a  few  have  the  distinguishing  words  'of 
Bologna'  added,  but  of  the  rest  it  is  only  possible  to  say  of  some  that  they 


musicians  of  our  countrcy,  that  I  knowe  to  be  most  true,  and  spcciallic  in  these  young  fcllowes' 
(p.  150). 
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must,  by  reason  of  their  presence  in  earlier  MSS,  be  by  the  elder,  but  his 
popularity  as  a  composer  assured  the  inclusion  of  his  pieces  in  collections 
made  dudng  the  time  when  his  son  could  have  been  writing  if,  in  £ict,  the 
younger  man  did  compose  for  tlie  lute  alone.  To  Fenabosoo  of  Gmswidi 
the  ^tihet  'young'  was  even  less  applicaMe  than  to  Robert  Johnson  in  tins 
pardcular  context,  since  he  was  only  junior  to  Dowland  by  some  eight  years. 

Of  what  appears,  by  the  absence  of  their  work  in  earlier  MSS,  to  be  a 
younger  generation  working  about  this  time,  there  remain  only  a  £sw  minor 
figures  such  as  John  Sturt  and  Robert  Kindersley.  Their  compositions  show  a 
shift  of  inteccst  fiom  die  polyphonic  to  the  melodic,  particularly  in  the 
almaim  they  both  wiote,  but  since  diey  left  only  a  handfid  of  pieo^ 
them  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that  this  was  the  new  characteristic  of  their 
composing  upon  which  the  younger  lutenists  based  the  accusation  that 
Dowland  was  old-fashioned. 

Among  the  exponents  of  a  later,  and  quite  different,  style  John  Wilson  was 
the  <»ily  English  composer  for  the  lute  of  any  considerable  stature  to  reach 
manhood  in,  or  near,  this  period  of  Dowland's  life,  but,  bom  in  1595,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  he  would,  by  1612,  have  been  sufficiently  mature  for 
attention  to  be  paid  to  any  criticism  he  might  have  made.  Moreover,  if,  as 
has  been  surmised,  he  was  employed  in  the  theatre  as  a  boy  actor  and  singer, 

at  the  age  of  seventeen  his  talents  would  probably  have  still  been  ftilly 
occuped  on  the  stage. 

It  seems  possible^  however,  diat  criticism  of  die  older  players  might  have 
been  made  on  the  groimds  of  performance. 

Any  revolutionary  change  in  the  technique  of  a  long  established  art,  such 
as  that  of  lute  playing,  is  likely  to  have  been  a  gradual  process  and  to  have 
taken  an  appreciable  time  to  spread  into  general  use.  The  collecting  of 
evidence  on  when  sudi  changes  came  to  be  accepted  is  made  extcaordinarily 
difficult  by  the  wide  gaps  in  time  that  exbt  between  the  printing  (or  at  least 
between  those  that  survive)  of  any  books  that  give  precise  m£>rmatton  on  the 
subject.  During  the  period  in  which  we  are  interested  the  only  two  sets  of 
instruction  to  appear  were  Thomas  Robinson's  Schoole  of  Mustek  in  1603  and 
the  'Necessary  Observations'  by  Besardus  m  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  of  16 10, 
although  the  latter  had  aboeady  appeared  in  the  Thesaurus  Harmonims  in  the 
sasne  year  in  whidi  Robinson's  book  was  printed.  In  both  these  the  old 
technique  of  first  finger  and  thumb  (or  all  running  passages  is  advocated, 
though  Besardus  modifies  this  advice  for  certain  passages.  In  the  'Petit 
Discours*  of  the  Secretum  Musarum,  printed  in  161 5,  Nicolas  Vallet,  in 
explaming  the  pointing  under  the  tablature  letters,  makes  it  clear  that  he  was 
&miliar  with  the  later  technique  of  the  first  and  second  finger  and  that  in 
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many  instances  he  pteEeaed  it  to  the  old  way.  Bxccpt  among  ^  Spanish 
vihueUstas,  to  whom  the  tedmique  was  known  in  the  mid-dxteenth  century, 
VaHet's  Is  the  earliest  description  of  this  method  of  play  I  have  so  far  found. 
He  does  not,  however,  speak  as  if  its  use  were  in  any  way  exceptional  or 
revolutionary  and  it  may  have  been  generally  known  on  the  Continent  some 
years  before  he  actually  wrote  of  it.  To  any  one  who  does  not  play  the 
lute  the  distinction  between  these  two  methods  may  not  appear  great,  but 
to  the  lutenist  it  will  he  dear  that  not  only  is  the  playing  position  of  the 
hand  greatly  altered,  but  a  different  kind  of  sound  is  produced.  If  *the  diuets 
strangers  firom  beyond  die  seas,  which  auerre  befere  our  £ices  that  we  haue 
no  true  method  of  application  or  fingering  the  lute*  had  brought  this  new 
technique  with  them  and  were  spreading  its  use  among  the  younger  players 
in  England,  in  spite  of  some  advantages  associated  with  a  change  in 
musical  style,^  Dowland's  love  of  the  traditional  ways  could  well  have 
been  offended. 

The  use  of  'cordes  aval^'  can  be  traced  in  Francerj*  fiom  about  the  turn 
of  the  century,  but  arrangements  of  intervals  which  departed  from  die  'old' 
tuning  were  the  c3Gc^tion  rather  than  the  rule  in  ihe  first  two  decades  of  the 
seventeendi  century.  The  first  incidence  of  the  use  of  cordes  avalees'  in 
England  is  John  Danyel's  *Mrs  Anne  Grene  her  leaues  bee  greene'  in  his  Songs 
for  the  Lute  Viol  and  Voice  (1606),  but  he  seems  to  have  set  no  fashion  and  the 
scarcity  of  lute  music  in  any  other  than  the  traditional  tuning  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  A  PUgrimes  Solace  indicates  that  up  to  i<5i2  at  least  this 
innovation  had  gained  no  great  hold  on  English  lutenists.  Slight  as  they  were, 
however,  these  intimations  of  coming  diange  were  evidently  intensely 
disquiedi^  to  Dowland. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  his  resentment  against  foreign  players  may  have 
been  roused  by  the  appointment  in  1607,  of  John  (Giovanni?)  Maria  Lugario 
to  the  post  of  Queen's  Musician  at  the  exceptionally  high  salary  of  /^loo  a 
year  'in  regaurde  of  the  speciall  qualitie  and  skill  he  hath  in  Musycke'.  There 
had  been  foreign  musicians  at  Court  since  long  before  Dowland's  time,  and 
the  &milies  of  Lupo,  Bassano  and  Lani^e  had  filled,  between  them,  many  of 
the  posts.  They,  however,  seem  to  have  received  no  specially  preferential 
treatment  over  their  English  colleagues.  The  salaries  of  the  English  lutenists 
ranged  from  about  ^20  to  ^40  a  year  and  the  discrepancy  between  these 
figures  and  what  Lugario  received  was  great  enough  to  provoke  hostility. 
Philip  Kosscter,  Dowland's  neighbour,  was  one  of  the  lower  paid  lutes'  at 

*  See  also  pp.  320  and  390. 

I  The  first  use  for  the  lute  is  in  Andioine  Fiancbqiie,  Le  Trisor  J*Orphie  (1600). 
Audit  Office  Declared  Acrmmti,  Bundle  388,  No.  44. 
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Court  and  a  sense  of  grievance  may  well  have  been  felt  among  the  musicians 
living  in,  or  near,  Fetter  Lane. 

He  raises  something  of  a  mystery  when  he  writes  *beleeiie  me  if  any  of 
these  objections  had  beene  made  when  those  fiunous  men  lined  which  now 

are  thought  worthy  of  no  fame,  not  derogating  from  these  skillfiill  men 
present;  I  dare  affirme  that  these  obiections  had  beene  answered  to  the  full, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  those  few  of  the  former  time  which  hue  yet, 
being  that  some  of  them  are  Batchelors  of  Musicke,  and  others  which  assume 
vnto  themselues  to  be  no  lesse  worthy,  wilbe  as  forward  to  preserue  their 
reputation^  Of  the  men  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  greamess  of 
Enghsh  lute  music  the  only  ones  who  were  certainly  dead  were  John  Johnson, 
Anthony  Holborne,  Alfonso  Ferrabosco  of  Bologna  (if  he  can  be  counted 
among  English  lutenists)  and  Thomas  Morley  who,  though  he  wrote  lute 
music,  was  not  primarily  a  composer  for  that  instrument  John  Danyel, 
Francis  Pilkington,  Philip  Rosseter,  Robert  Johnson  and  Alfonso  Ferrabosco 
of  Greenwich  were  still  alive,  and  so  too,  in  all  probability,  were  Francis 
Cutting  and  Daniel  Bacheler.  Any  one  of  these  would  have  been  well 
qualified  to  join  issue  with  the  younger  men,  if^  at  this  time,  their  reputation 
had  been  seriously  assailed. 

His  attack  on  Tobias  Hume  is  more  easily  understood.  The  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  music  for  the  lyra  viol  which  may  be  traced  ^m  the  early 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  suggests  that  at  the  time  of  Dowland's  com- 
plaints this  instrument  was  beginning  to  offer  itself  as  a  serious  rival  to  the 
lute  among  portable  solo  instruments.  The  challenge  is  overt  in  Tobias 
Hume's  The  First  Part  of  Afres,  (1605),  in  which  he  addresses  *the  vndcr- 
standing  Reader'  in  these  terms : 

And  from  henceforth,  thestatefull  instrument 
Gambo  VioU,  shall  with  ease  yeeide  full  various  and 
as  deuicefiill  Musicks  as  the  Lute. 

In  1607*  he  somewhat  modified  th  c  statement! 

And  from  henceforth,  the  statefuU  instrument  Gambo 
Violl,  shall  with  ease  yit  Id  fiill  various  and 
deuicefiil  Musicke  as  an/  other  instrument. 

Is  it  possible,  perhaps,  that  between  1605  and  1607  there  had  been  a  passage  of 
arms  between  Dowland  and  Hume,  so  that  the  Captain  withdrew  the  oiien- 
sive  reference  to  the  lute  in  his  second  book?  Whether  or  not  this  happened, 
Dowland's  anger  is  still  £erce  in  1612,  even  after  the  interval  of  seven  years, 
and  he  quotes  the  earlier  statement.  Furthermore,  Hume  had  written  songs 

*  Captaine  Humes  Poeticall  Musicke^  in  the  address  'Alwaies  to  the  Reader*. 
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with  accompaniments  for  a  single  viol,  and  in  1609,  in  A  Musicall  Dreamer 
Robert  Jones  had  offered,  as  an  alternative  to  the  lute  accompaniments  to 
his  songs,  a  set  foi  the  viol.  In  161 5,  in  his  Saatd  Hymns,  Consisting  of  Fijti 
Select  Psabnes,  Robert  Tailour  reverses  die  position  and  gives  pride  of  place 
to  the  viol  accompaniments  and  gives  those  fi>r  the  lute  as  an  alternative. 
This  changed  relationship  could  be  a  sign  of  the  encroachment  by  the  viol 
on  the  hitherto  unchallenged  territory  of  the  lute  in  the  accompaniment  of 
the  human  voice  where  a  single  instrument  was  concerned. 

What,  then,  do  all  these  complaints  add  up  to,  and  does  it  really  appear 
that  the  bitterness  and  sense  of  persecution  had  foundation  in  £u:t?  Change 
was  in  the  air,  undoubtedly,  and  in  this  he  perhaps  had  cause  for  disquiet,  but 
in  1612  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  still  rode  the  tide  of  popularity.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  resentment  at  his  failure  to  secure  a  post  at  the  English 
Court  soured  all  other  success,  and  that  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  as  one 
of  the  greatest  lutenists  of  his  time  was  robbed  of  all  satis£u:tion  by  the  one 
unrealized  ambition.  It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  see  the  justice  of  the  other 
side  in  any  dispute,  and  Dowland  may  not  have  admitted,  even  to  himself, 
that  his  dismissal  from  the  Court  of  Denmark  was  something  of  a  disgrace 
and  would  constitute  a  hindrance  to  an  appointment  at  the  Court  of 
Christians  brother-in-law,  King  James,  To  a  man  of  Dowland  s  tempera- 
ment the  rankling  sense  of  injustice  in  being  passed  over  in  £tvour  of  musicians 
of  lesser  capacity  than  himself  could  easily  become  exaggerated  into  a  sute 
bordering  on  persecution  mania,  so  that  molehills  become  mountains  and  the 
jealousies  and  rivakies  of  professional  life  are  seen  as  a  monstrous  personal 
attack. 

Few  men  escape  the  weakness,  as  2^  overtakes  them,  of  looking  back  on 
the  days  of  their  youth  as  a  more  propitious  and  grateful  time,  and  the 
remembered  enthusiasm  of  earlier  days  carries  the  mind  back  to  youthful 

triumphs  and  invests  them  with  a  savour  lacking  in  the  successes  of  later 
years.  The  present,  compared  with  the  nostalgic  view  of  the  past,  is  coloured 
by  the  loss  of  vigour  and  the  increase  of  petty  ailments  and  annoyances,  and 
the  discontents  of  old  age  trans&rm  themselves,  oftm  quite  unjustly,  into  a 
criticism  of  the  current  ways  of  society.  Dowland  seems  to  have  suffered  his 
&11  share  of  this  malady,  so  common  among  those  from  whom  youth  has 
already  fled,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  prodigious  musical  innovations  he 
appears  to  have  nourished  a  bitter  resentment  against  all  forms  of  change,  see- 
ing in  them  a  challenge  to  his  well-estabhshed  reputation.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  'melancholy'  was  such  a  common  complaint  and  so 
grave  a  problem  at  this  time  that  it  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  attendon  of 
both  physicians  and  philosophers,  who  attempted  to  £nd  its  causes  and  to 
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prescribe  remedies  ckher  physical  or  spiritual.  It  manifested  itself  in  all  sections 
of  society  and  included  under  its  all-embracing  title  every  kind  of  psycholog- 
ical disorder  from  mild  fits  of  depression  to  acute  mania. 

The  great  success  of  Dr.  Timothy  Bright's  Tteaiise  oj  Ahhmchofy,  which 
went  into  two  editioBs  la  1586  and  a  third  in  1612,  shows  how  general  was 
the  interest  in  diis  subject,  and  Robert  Burton's  great  work,  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy^  though  not  printed  till  1621,  was  being  written  precisely  during 
this  part  of  Dowland's  life;  it  is  the  epitome  of  this  whole  mood  and  the 
absorbed  interest  which  the  mood  provoked. 

G.  B.  Harrison,  in  his  edition  of  Nicholas  Breton  s  Melandiolike  HunumrSt 
has  an  eztcaordittatity  intecestiDg  essay  on  'Elizabedian  Afelandioly'.  He 
analyses  the  political  scene  in  ilie  years  following  die  de^t  of  die  Armada 
and  shows  that  both  at  home  and  abroad  there  were  grave  causes  for  pessim- 
ism in  the  most  vital  aspects  of  national  pohcy  which  induced  a  general  mood 
of  depression,  but  as  an  even  more  immediate  and  personal  cause  he  follows 
Br.  Bright  in  thinking  that  much  of  the  melancholy  was  brought  on  by  the 
shockingly  bad  diet  and  the  primitive  state  of  dental  hygiene.  In  the  fellowing 
passage  he  sums  up  his  findings  on  the  strange  subject: 

Elizabedian  mdanchohr  arose  fixun  a  medley  of  causes,  Bom  die  hungry  soul 
wnsafisfifiH,  Bom  love  oetrayed  or  surfeited;  feom  religion  and  pohtics;  feom 
die  Uadc  jaundice  of  die  illrused  liver.  Timodiy  Bright  was  not  fiu:  wrong 
vidien  he  reearded  mdigestion  as  the  main  cause  ofmdandioly,  but  he  might 
have  carried  his  researdhes  further  and  he  would  have  fbimd  another  cause  in 
the  sensitive  mind  unable  to  stomach  the  squalor,  the  bawdiness  and  bn>. 
tahty  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Melancholy  is  only  one  of  its  many  moods;  the 
meianchoha  were  conscious  of  the  hvlts  of  their  generation  and  blind  to  its 
many  virtues. 

Clearly  many  of  the  causes  of  melancholy  had  been  present  in  earlier  ages, 
but  in  no  period  in  Bagland  before  the  BUzabethan  had  the  individual  been  as 
conscious  of  die  subjective  emotions  or  as  articulate  in  expressing  diem,  and, 
side  by  side  with  the  genuine  cases  of  psychological  disturbance  and  justified 
pessimism,  a  vogue  or  fashion  for  melancholy  grew  up  not  only  among 
writers  and  musicians  but  among  the  aristocracy  as  well.  Jacques  in  As  You 
Like  It  is  typical  of  this  mood.  He  can  *suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a 
weasd  sucIes  ^gs*.  The  borderline  between  die  ^shionable  'humour'  and  the 
genuine  state  was  probably  often  hard  to  define;  at  tunes  the  one  would 
almost  certainly  merge  imperceptibly  into  the  other. 

If  the  final  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  gave  cause  for  pessimism,  the  Jacobean 
age  gave  cause  for  despair  to  many  of  its  most  distinguished  thinkers.  The 
carefiil  husbanding  of  economic  resources  exercised  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
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ministers  gave  way  to  prodigal  spending  on  lavish  entertainments;  the  rela- 
tive integrity  of  the  State  was  replaced  by  a  system  of  bribery  and  corruption 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  England;  and  afier  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Cedl  power  fell,  not  into  the  hands  of  men  such  as  Cecil  and  his  £ither, 

whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  greatness  of  England,  but  into  the  hands  of 
attractive  young  men  whose  physical  charms  satisfied  the  perverted  eroticism 
of  the  King. 

That  Dowland  su£fered  £rom  periods  of  intense  melancholy  is  shown 
throu^out  his  li&.  Even  as  early  as  the  Sudelcy  masque  in  1 592  he  ei^esses 
his  discontent  with  fertune,  and  his  'Mekmdioly  Galliard'  and  'Lachrims'  are 

among  his  early  compositions;  in  1596,  following  Henry  Noel's  death,  he 
describes  himself  as  'Infodice  Inglese';  and  the  motto  he  chooses  for  his  first 
book  of  songs,  Nec  prostmt  domino^  quae  prosmtt  omnibus  artes*' — ^The  Arts 
which  help  aJl  mankind  cannot  help  their  master— comes  strangely  6om  a 
man  whose  music  was  beginning  to  echo  round  Europe.  His  preooaqKition 
with  tears  shows  itself  from  his  First  Booke  right  through  to  A  Pilgrimes 
Solace^  and  of  the  poems  he  chose  for  setting  many  arc  coloured  with  a  sense 
of  sin  and  shame.  'Semper  Dowland  semper  dolens*,  'Forlorne  Hope'  and 
'Farwcir  arc  all  titles  that  allow  a  display  of  intense  and  brooding  emotion. 

Possibly*  had  he  not  been  subjected  to  the  shock  of  havir^  his  application 
fi>r  a  post  at  Court  refused  in  1594,  the  tendency  to  melancholy  might  have 
been  appeased  by  satisfied  ambition.  As  it  was,  this  disappointment,  which  to 
a  man  of  more  balanced  temperament  would  have  been  great  but  not  over- 
whelming, falling  on  the  ^rtile  soil  of  a  mentahty  already  disposed  to 
introspection  and  depression,  appears  to  have  nourished  a  morbid  condition 
in  which  the  ^ure  took  on  an  altc^ether  exa^erated  importance.  Only 
some  such  state  of  mind  seems  to  explain  the  apparently  cavalier  way  in 
which  he  treated  the  post  at  the  Danish  Court,  or  indeed,  the  writing  of  such 

an  extraordinary  document  as  the  address  in  A  Pilgrimes  Solace. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  the  time  A  Pilgrimes  Solace  appeared,  Dowland's 
creative  ability  was  slowing  up  and,  if  he  were  aware  of  this  process,  it  would 
have  added  to  his  imease.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  be  precise  in  assigning  dates  to 
most  of  the  MSS,  it  is  dear  that  very  little  solo  musk  was  written  after  about 
1600.  In  Lachrimce  or  Seaven  Teares  (1604)  it  is  noticeable  how  high  a  propor- 
tion of  the  contents  consists  of  already  existing  pieces.  The  new  compositions 
are  of  exceptionally  high  quality;  nevertheless  the  inclusion  of  nine  pieces 
that  had  certainly  appeared  be&re,  and  two  more  that  probably  had»  is  a 
large  number  out  of  a  total  of  twenty. 

Varietie  ofLutC'Lessans  has  no  pieces  by  Dowland  that  are  entirely  new, 

*  Ovid't  Metamorphosest  1, 515. 
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although  in  some  cases  the  divisions  have  been  rewritten  or  added  to  some  of 
the  galliards  that  previously  existed  only  in  plain  fonn.  Even  in  A  Pilgrimes 
Solace  one  of  the  songs  may  have  been  written  some  twenty  years  earlier,  and 
the  lute  80I0  at  the  end  of  the  book,  eaccellent  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  is  not  a 
new  cceatton,  btit  is  an  adaptatkm  of  the  akeady  existing  'Ladtrimse  Pavan' 
into  triple  measure.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  only  a  few 
instrumental  compositions  can  be  placed  in  this  period,  with  the  two  sacred 
songs  in  Leighton*s  Teares  or  Lamentations  (16 14),  and  the  new  harmonization 
of  Psalm  100  in  Ravenscroft's  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  (1621).^ 

Whedier  events  were  prompted  by  Peacham's  poem  it  is  impossible  to  say , 
but  on  October  28th,  1612,  by  letters  underlie  Signet,  Dowland  was,  at  last, 
appointed  one  of  the  King's  Lutes  in  place  of  Richard  Pyke,  at  a  salary  of  2od 
a  day."j"  That  some  special  effort  was  made  to  fmd  a  post  that  he  could  con- 
veniently be  offered  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Pyke  died  on  May  21st, 
15684  and  his  place  had  remained  unfilled  horn  that  date. 

He  joined  the  company  of  Robert  Hales  and  Symon  Merson,  who  were  in 
receipt  of  ^40  a  year  each;  Robert  Johnson,  who  also  received  2od  a  day; 
and  Philip  Rosseter  at  ^20  a  year.  The  Queen's  Musician,  Jolm  Maria 
Lugario,  still  enjoyed  the  salary  of  ;^ioo  a  year.  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  evidence  to  throw  hght  on  why  Dowland  and  Robert  Johnson 
were  paid  on  a  di&rent  basis  fiK>m  their  Mow  lutenists.  It  is  dear  ham 
various  other  entties  in  the  accounts  that  there  was  no  question  of  these  two 
appointments  being  held  as  part-time  employment  with  pay  according  to  the 
number  of  days  worked.  The  only  explanation  that  seems  to  account  for  the 
discrepancy  is  that  each  post  had  originated  in  a  different  way,  and  probably 
at  a  difoent  time,  carrying  with  it  its  own  traditional  basis  of  payment, 
which  conservatively  minded  ofiidals  preferred  to  maintain,  rather  than  to 
simpHfy  their  work  by  introducing  a  standard  fiirm  of  payment. 

It  is  odd  that  inspiration  should  have  died  on  the  achievement  of  a  Hi^ong 
ambition,  but  as  we  have  seen,  the  volume  of  his  output  had  perceptibly 
lessened  during  his  later  years  and  it  seems  likely  that  A  Pilgrimes  Solace  was 
the  last  magntfinmf  flowerii^  of  his  genius.  The  sentence  in  the  epistle» 
where,  in  answer  to  his  own  question  why  he  did  not  himself  make  answer 
to  the  critidsms  of  the  foreign  lutenists,  he  says  1  want  abiUtie,  being  I  am 
now  entered  into  die  fiftieth  yeare  of  mine  age'  could  be  understood  as  a  hint 
that  he  was  beginning  to  realize  that  tlie  days  of  his  composing  were  ncarmg 

*For  dtKonon dike  two  coBBporitioBi  in  Simpiaii't  r«^I^ClMU0rt  (1621)  diat anniot 
be  identifiol  widi  ptevionily  existing  pieces,  see  p.  374. 
t  Andit  dkeOedaied  Aoooonti,  Bmidk  389,  No.  49. 
^Bundle  381,  No.  8. 
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dieir  end.  Neverdidcss,  only  two  yeaxs  be£cite»  in  Varied  ofLute-Lessims,hcii 
described  by  His  son  as  %cmg  now  gray,  and  like  the  Swan,  but  smging 

towards  his  end',  which  does  not  suggest  that  he  was  infirm  or  incapable  of 
work,  although  it  is  strange  to  hear  death  spoken  of  in  connection  with  a  man 
who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  fifty  and  who  was,  apparently,  not  suffer- 
ing firom  any  severe  illness.  To  the  inhabitants  ofjacobean  London,  however, 
death  lurked  in  every  street  with  its  foul  cargo  of  stinking  lefiise,  in  the 
yennin-^n&sted  booses  and  the  tainted  water  sapply.  The  constant  visitations 
of  die  plague  and  otlier  e(ndeniics  made  life  insecure,  and  the  unhealthy  diet 
lessened  resistance  to  disease,  while  die  case  of  those  who  ^  into  die  hands 
of  the  doctors  was  made  desperate  by  the  rigours  of  the  fashionable  purgings 
and  bleedings.  To  reach  the  age  of  forty-nine  under  these  conditions  argued 
a  strong  constitution  and  a  fair  share  of  luck.  Nevertheless,  many  people 
managed  to  reach  a  ripe  old  age  and  continued  to  work  widi  energy  and 
application  to  the  end. 

Robert  Dowland's  lefiarenoe  to  his  £tther  as  'singing  towards  his  end' 
prompts  me  to  raise  die  question  of  whedier  Dowland  was,  in  fiut,  a  singer, 
a  theory  put  fefward  by  several  writers.  For  example,  J.  S.  Raghmd  ^iillips 
in  'Why John  Dowland  went  overseas** says: 

Not  only  was  he  known  to  Elizabeth  and  her  advisen  as  a  man  of  exquisite 
skill  as  a  player  and  singer — Fuller  records  diat  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  hie  excelled  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music— but  his  fuat  travelled 
&r. 

Rosemary  Manning  in  'Lacliriiiiae :  A  study  ofjohn  Dowland' t  writes: 

I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  one  of  the  reasons  £br  Dowland's  decline  in 
popularity  was  his  failing  vocal  powers.  Re^ences  of  the  time  indicate  diat 
ne  was  admired  almost  more  as  a  singer  and  lutenist  than  as  a  Oomposer. 
Certainly  it  is  possible  that  no  one  but  he  could  do  his  songs  justice. 

As  lately  as  July  iidi,  1963,  in  an  article  in  The  Times,  the  question  was 

raised  whether  he  was  a  male  alto  or  a  tenor. 

Firstly,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Fuller  is  speaking  of  his  compositions  not  his 
performance  when  he  refers  to  Vocal  or  instrumetitai  music*.  Apart  from 
this  the  only  two  occasions  on  which  the  idea  of  singing  is  associated  with 
him  are  die  one  by  his  son,  just  mentioned,  and  the  one  in  Henry  Peacham's 
poem  in  JMSnerva  BriUama.X  In  bodi  cases  the  word  could  have  been  used 
purely  figucativdly.  In  the  first,  'singing'  could  have  been  employed  in  its 
very  common  lituary  sense  of  referring  to  die  woric  of  a  poet  or  musidaii, 

*  Comkin  M^^axkie,  New  Series(i897).  Vd.  m,  pp.  240-57* 

f  Mmc  and  Lettm,  XXV  (1944),  pp.  45-53.  |  See  p.  71. 
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and  in  the  second,  since  Peacham  addresses  him  in  the  person  of  Philomel,  the 
nightingale,  he  has  to  speak  of  him  as  singing. 

Against  these  two  pieces  of  imagery  there  b  a  good  deal  of  hard  &ct  to  be 
considered  on  the  other  side. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  piece  of  evidence  is  to  be  fennd  in  the  Sndeley 
masque.  Why  should  a  singer  have  been  employed  in  addition  had  Dowland 
been  able  to  iul61  both  functions  in  his  own  person?  Neither  character  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  masque  beyond  providing  the  music  and  this  cotdd 
have  been  contributed  as  easily  by  one  with  both  qualifications  as  by  two 
separate  perfermets. 

The  title-pages  of  his  four  books  of  songs  make  no  claim  for  him  as  a 
singer.  Dowland  was  by  no  means  one  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  and 
had  he  possessed  the  extra  qualification  it  would  be  most  unlike  him  to  have 
failed  to  bring  it  forward  as  a  pet&cdy justified  piece  of  self-advertisement 

On  a  number  of  occasions  his  playing  is  commended  in  verse  with  no 
accompanying  mention  of  singing.  Thomas  Campian's  Ad  lo,  Dotandum* 
refers  to  the  strains  upon  the  lyre,  the  plucking  of  the  strings,  and  his  divine 
hands,  but  there  is  not  a  word  about  singing.  It  is  his  'heavenly  touch  upon 
the  lute'  that  Richard  Bamfield  commends;*]'  and  incidentally,  the  continua- 
tion of  this  poem  is  a  good  example  of  the  figurative  use  of  the  word  'singing' 
where  there  is  no  intention  of  conveying  the  idea  of  the  actual  physical  act. 
Clearly  Phoebus  is  singmg  through  Spenser's  poetry,  or  even  through  poetry 
in  general. 

In  the  Du  fiartas  linesij:  it  is  his  fingering  of  the  lute  that  the  poet  calls  to 
mind. 

In  the  correspondence  between  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick:§  when  comparisons  are  made  between  Dowland  and  Howet,  had 
Dowland  been  a  singer  surely  this  would  have  been  mentioned,  but  only  his 

playing  and  composing  arc  considered. 

Neither  is  there  any  mention  of  singing  all  through  the  Danish  records. 

Again,  all  the  way  through  the  record  of  his  employment  at  the  English 
Court,  in  the  Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts,  he  is  entered  as  one  of  the 
King's  Lutes,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  him  as  a  singer  in  this  connection 
either. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Masque  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln  s  Inn^.  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  was  engaged  with  others  'for  playing  of  Lutes';  an  entirely 
di£b:ent  entry  deals  with  the  singers. 

*  See  p.  46.  f  See  p.  50. 

See  p.  68.  §  See  p.  34. 

f  See  p.  82. 
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In  1622,  Henry  Peacham'^  speab  of  him  as  'a  rare  Latenist'  and  as  'one  of 
our  greatest  Masters  of  Musicke  &r  composing',  but  says  notbing  of  him  as 

a  singer. 

In  the  Consorte  that  played  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  James  I,t 
Dowland  is  listed  among  the  instrumentalists,  while  Nicholas  Laniere  is 
specifically  mentioned  as  the  singer. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  though  this  evidence  is  perhaps  of  a  more  con- 
jectural nature,  that  when  'His  golden  locks'  was  sung  before  the  Queen  on 
November  iTth,  i59o4it  was  Robert  Hales  who  peifermed.  IfDowland  was 
the  composer  it  would  have  been  something  of  an  affiront  to  his  professional 
dignity  to  have  been  passed  over  in  this  way,  if  he  too  had  been  of  recog- 
nized standing  as  a  singer. 

Furthermore,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  him  displaying  such  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  singers  ifhe  had  himself  been  one  of  their  number. 

After  taking  up  his  appointment  at  Court,  the  next  occasion  on  which  we 
hear  of  him  is  the  performance  of  Chapman's  Masque  of  the  Middk  Tempk  and 
Uncolns  Irm  at  Whitehall,  one  of  diree  masques  given  as  part  of  the  marriage 
cdebrations  of  the  Princess  EBzabedi  and  the  Count  Palatine.  The  long  list  of 
expenses  connected  with  the  presentation  of  the  entertainment  is  preserved  in 
the  records  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  is  of  particular  interest,  as  the  following 
extracts  show,  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  fees  paid  to  musicians  at  events 
of  this  kind: 

Item  to  W  Rob^  Johnson  fix  mundce  and  songes  45" 

Item  to  Thomas  Cutting,  John  Dowland  and  Philip  Rosseter  for  playing 
Lutes,  every  one  of  them  2'^.  10^ 

Item  to  hAF  Thomas  Forde  for  playing  of  Lute  2^.  10^  and  more  £ot 
setting  songes  used  at  the  Maske  5^^  and  tor  Madiias  Johnson  fer  singing,  2^^ 

Item  to  John  Sturtc,  Robert  Taylor,  Robert  Dowlamd,  and  Uxomas  Davies 
fi>r  playing  of  Lutes,  every  one  of  them  2^^. 

Item  to  M' Jonas  and  M'  Mynars,§  two  of  the  Musidons 
fortheMaske,   6".    13".  8**. 

Item  to  Thomas  Day  for  (Blank  in  MS)    3".   6«.  S*' 

Item  to  7  singing  men,  vzt:  John  Dru,  Will™  Godball,  John  Frost,  Davies 
(one  of  the  Quercsters),  Marke  Thwaites,  Walter  Porter,  and  Richard  Ball, 
every  one  of  them  2^^.,  saving  Davies,  who  had  about  i^^.  13*.^! 

The  fact  that  Robert  Johnson  was  chosen  as  the  composer  while  Dowland 
was  merely  one  of  the  players  is  significant  of  the  relative  favour  in  which 
the  two  musicians  were  held  at  Court. 

*  Sec  p.  86.         f  Sec  p.  88.         jj:  See  p.  239.         ^  Maynard? 
T  W.  P.  Baildon.  The  Records  of  the  HommrM  Society  o/UtKoMs  Jim,  The  Black  Books 
(i897-i9Qa)«  VoL  II,  pp.  155. 136. 
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Dowland  seems  to  have  maintained  his  taste  for  writing  somewhat  obscure 
verse,  and  in  1614 he  contributed,  in  addition  to  two  sacred  songs,  the  follow- 
ing commendatory  poem  to  the  second  edition  of  Sir  WiUiam  Leighton's 
Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  SorrowJuU  Soule:* 

Vpon  this  Excellent  and  Diuine  Worke. 
If  that  be  true  the  Poet  doth  auene, 
Who  loues  not  Musickc  and  the  heauenly  Muse, 
That  man  God  hates,  why  may  wee  not  in&rre? 
Such  as  that  skill  vnto  his  praise  doe  vse, 
Are  heauenly  fauorde,  when  (as  Angels)  breath,  [breathe?] 
High  Mysteries  in  lowly  tunes  beneath. 
Such  was  that  sweetest  Singer  Israels  King, 
Whom  after  his  owne  heart  the  Lord  did  chuse, 
And  many  moe  that  did  diuinely  sing. 
To  whom  be  added  thy  deuotest  Muse, 
Who  while  she  soundes  her  great  Creators  prayse. 
Doth  her  own  fame  next  his  high  glory  raise. 

I.D. 

The  sentence  in  the  second  and  third  lines  'Who  loves  not  Musickc  and  the 
heauenly  Muse,  That  man  God  hates'  is  an  adaptation  of  a  saying  in  common 
use  among  musicians  and  writers.  It  is  found  again  in  The  Compleat  Gentleman 
(1622),  where  Henry  Peacfaam  says  'the  Italian,  having  £tted  a  proverbe  to 
the  same  eSEoct  '*Whom  God  loves  not,  that  man  loves  not  musidoe",'  and 
again  Thomas  Morley,  in  his  Madrigah  tofiue  voyces  (1598),  begins  the  dedica- 
tion to  Sir  Gervase  Clifton  with  the  following  words:  'Good  Sir,  I  euer  held 
diis  sentence  of  the  Poet,  as  a  Canon  of  my  Creede;  That  whom  GOD 
loueth  not,  they  lone  not  Musique.'  The  idea,  of  course,  stems  ultimately 
fiom  the  Greek  theory  of  the  Music  of  the  Spheresf  which  was  generally 
held  among  Renaissance  musidans  and  philosophers.  Who  the  Italian  poet 
was  to  whom  Peacham  and  Morley  refer,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 
The  same  thought  is  expressed  by  Shakespeare  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  £t  &>t  treasons,  strat^cms,  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  doll  as  night; 
And  his  affections  duk.  as  £rebus; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

In  the  same  year,  1614,  he  contributed  a  poem  to  Thomas  Ravenscroft  s 
A  Brief e  Discourse.  This  time  the  meaning  of  his  verse  is  quite  clear.  He  takes 
for  his  subject  the  signs  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  composition  to  denote 

*  Hie  £isc  edition  contained  no  music  f     ^uidier  on  p.  194. 
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mood  and  prolation  according  to  fifteenth-  and  early  sixteentk-cetitury 
practice.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seveateetitli  ceatury,  although  musical 
theoretidaiis  stiU  treated  the  whole  complex  system  with  cespect,  among 
practical  musJciaiis  the  tendency  was  to  simplify  the  code  and  to  allow  many 

of  the  signs  to  fiill  into  desuetude.  Ravenscroft,  to  Dowland's  evident  satisfac- 
tion, pays  due  attention  to  the  subject  in  his  book: 

lOHN  DOWLAND  BadielaroiMusidte,  mi  Dtten^ 
the  I3ngs  sacred  Maiesne,  in  commendation  of  diis 

UMMfke, 

Hguiate  Muaidce  doA  in  eath  Degree 
Require  it  Notes,  ofseueraU  Quantity; 
erfect,  or  Imperfect  Measure  dim'd: 
that  ofhAote,  or  Lesse,  whose  Maikes  were  rang'd 
By  Number,  Circle,  WPoynt:  but  various  vse 
Of  vnskild  Composers  did  induce 
Confusion^  which  made  muddy  and  obscure, 
What  first  Inuention/ramV  most  cleere,  and  pure. 
These  {worthy  RAVENSCROFT)  are  restrained  by  Thee 
To  one  fixt  Forme;  and  that  approud  by  Me 

In  the  following  year,  among  other  commendatory  letters  and  poems 
which  pcefiiced  £lias  Mertel's  great  ooUecdon  Hcttus  MuskaUs  Navus,  the 
following  Latin  verse  appeared : 

Est  ita :  naturl  regio  quaequnque  laborat 

Artifices  celebri  laude  sues. 
Musica  testatum  facit  hoc:  namque  Anglia  summ^ 

Artem  Doulandi  suspicit,  ornat,  amat.  ' 
Fert  LAURENCINI  laudes  nimiiun  Itala  tellus; 

BOCQUETUS  Gallis  gloria  prima  cluet. 
Sed  qui  Germanis  celebres?  GREGORIUS  ipsis 

Ante  alios  metito  &  MORN  A  vehendus  ecrit. 
His  te,  MERTELLI,  placet  annumerare  duobus. 

Quern  Germani,  Itali,  jureque  Gallus  ament. 
Dum  juvat  ingenij  factum  dare,  &  edere  scriptis 

Abdita,  quae  studio  prasmeditatus  eras. 
Gratulor  ex  animo,  simul  opto,  ut  fortius  instes, 

Ncu  labor  impediat,  suavem  adamare  chelyn. 
Sic  tuus  aetcmum  decor  iste  manebit  in  aevum, 

Gloriaque  est  nullo  demoritura  die. 

Gratulabundus  exarabat 

JOHANNES-PHILIPPUS  MENDELIUS 
diaus  Jordan.  LL.Stud.^ 

*  Thus  it  is:  every  land  strives  to  exalt  liit  renown  of  its  own  artists.  Music  bears  witness 
to  diis  ttofh.  England  puts  Dowland  fiisi;  hoaoms  and  loves  him.  Italy  sings  the  praises  of 
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The  praise  of  Dowland  in  the  poem  by  Mendclius  is  not  suqsrising,  since, 
at  this  time  and  for  some  years  to  come,  his  reputation  on  the  Continent 
could  hardly  have  stood  higher.  His  music  appeared  in  many  printed  collec- 
tions  in  addidoii  to  ^  Hems  MmuUs  Novus.  Hildebrandc  and  Fiillsack's 
Aiisaksener  Paduanen  .  •  .  (x<k)7),  iWnas  Simpson's  Opuseubm  (z6io). 
Van  den  Hove's  Delitue  A^tskte{i6i2),  Midiael  Pcaetotius's  Terpsidiore  (1612), 
Georg  Leopold  Fuhrmann's  Testudo  Gallo-Germanica  (1615),}.  B.  Besard's 
Novus  Partus  (1617),  and  Thomas  Simpson's  Taffel-Consort  (162 1)  all  con- 
tained examples  of  bis  wotk  in  varying  degrees  of  accuracy.  Some  were 
attributed  to  him,  many  were  not  Foreign  musicians  used  his  themes  for 
tlieir  own  oompositioas,  sometimes  with  credit  to  Dowland,  but  o&n  with- 
out MSS  written  during  the  same  period  also  continue  the  evidence  of  his 
popularity;  'Lachrimae',  as  was  to  be  expected,  outdoing  all  others  in  its 
widespread  appeaL 

In  1621  his  second  harmonization  of  Psalm  100  was  contributed  to  Thomas 
Ravensctoft's  WhokBookecfFsdmes^  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  he  is  styled 
Dr.  John  Dowland.  The  degree  is  confirmed  in  the  Audit  OflSce  Accounts, 
where,  from  the  year  1622*  onwards,  he  is  given  the  title  and  his  name  stands 
first  on  the  list  of  Lutes.  No  record  appears  to  exist  of  where  the  degree  was 
conferred,  possibly  it  was  horn  some  foreign  university;  but  as  university 
leoocds  are  by  no  means  complete  at  this  period,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
infennatiofn  will  be  fbumL 

hi  1622  Thomas  Tomkins  dedicated  No.  7  in  his  Sengs  of  3.4 .5.  and  6.  parts 
to  'Doctor  Douland'f  and  it  begins : 

O  Mm   iNb     O  let  me      Hi*  for  tme   tow 


I,  i  i  '^—T'^JJ.    ,  ■ 

'"'^ '      '■'  f        If  r  f  I  r  ?r=^-^- 

Hiere  can  sur^  beno  doubt  that  Tomkins  was  quoting  €tom  *Lachrimae' 

in  the  first  four  notes  of  the  tenor  and  then,  again,  much  more  convincingly, 

Laurencini.  For  France  Bocquetus  takes  the  highest  place.  Whom  do  the  Germans  praise? 

Gregorius  and  Morna  take  the  pahn  with  them.  To  these  two  I  add  you  Mcrtelhus,  whom 

Germans,  Italians,  and  French  righdy  love;  and  it  is  my  delight  to  give  proof  of  your  talent 

by  pubUiUiig  die  aitfid  oooipoatioiis  you  ahtt^ 

host  and  pny  diat  the  toil  mqniot  dai^ 

detote  toyoor  sweet  lyR;  Ihn  ym 

knownoeuL 

Johannes-Plulipiis  Menddtus  called  Jocdan,  rtndent  i^letten,  gpite&Uy  pcnoied  diese  venes. 
*  Bimdle  39a,  Na  61, 
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in  the  first  nine  notes  of  the  treble.  Some  of  the  note  values  are  slightly 
altered,  but  the  whole  melodic  curve  and  the  general  efiect  are  dearly 
recognizable.  It  would  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  Jacobean  sentiment  if  this 
were  intended  as  a  felicitation  to  Dowland  upon  his  doctorate.* 

In  this  year  also,  his  friend,  Henry  Peacham,  made  two  mentions  of  him  in 
The  Compkat  Gentleman,  On  p.  103  he  says : 

I  willingly,  to  auoide  tediousnesse,  fi>rbeare  to  speake  of  the  worth  and  excel- 
lency of  dbe  rest  of  our  English  Composers,  Master  Doctor  Douland,  Tko: 
Mortey,  MAlfonso,  M.  WHbk,  M.  Kirbie,  WL  Wilkes,  AMaelEast,  M.  Bateson, 
M.  Deering,  with  sundry  others.  Inferior  to  none  in  the  world  (how  mudi 
soeuer  die  Italian  attributes  to  himselfe)  Ibr  depth  of  skill  and  ridmesse  of 
conceit. 

Again,  on  p.  198,  in  the  section  'Of  reputation  and  carriage',  he  writes: 

Of  my  good  friend  Master  Doctor  Dowland,  in  regard  he  had  slipt  many 
opportunities  in  advancing  his  fortunes  and  a  rare  Lutenist  as  any  of  our 
Nation,  beside  one  of  our  greatest  Masters  of  Musicke  for  composing:  I 
gave  him  an  Embleme  with  this ; 

lOHANNES  DOVLANDVS 

Annos  ludendo  hausi. 

In  his  artide  on  Dowland  in  Groves  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Misidans  (5th 
edition,  I954)»  Dr.  FeDowes  says  that  Dowland  spent  some  time  at  the  Court 
of  the  Duke  of  Wolgast  m  Pomerania,  m  1623.  In  this  he  was  mistaken;  it 

was,  in  fact,  Robert  Dowland,  as  E.  K.  Chambers  shows  in  The  Elizabethan 
Stage  (1923),  Vol.  II,  p.  288,  where  he  quotes  two  petitions  in  the  Stettin 
archives  £rom  some  JBnghsh  actors,  with  whom  Robert  was  travelling,  who 
sot^ht  permission,  on  August  30th,  1623,  to  leave  Wolgast  and  return  to 

The  years  that  followed  seem  to  have  been  peaceful  enough.  The  Audit 

*  No.  8,  'O  let  mc  die  for  true  love',  is  dedicated  to  'Master  John  Daniell'.  The  association 
of  Dowland  and  Danyel  in  the  two  halves  of  what  is  virtually  one  madrigal  is  interesting. 
Possibly  Tomkins  knew  ofDanyel's  interest  in  extreme  chromaticism  and  associated  it  with 
Dowland's  simikr  interest 

la  his  chapter  on  Danyel  in  The  English  Ayre  (i92(5),  writii^  ahout  the  Dowland-Danyd 
dedications.  Warlock  says  'it  is  just  posablc  that  the  opening  phrase  .  ,  ,*  is  a  'deUberate 
quotation  from  Dowland's  most  famous  work  "Lachrim^e" — although  it  must  be  admitted, 
musical  quotations  were  rarely  met  with  at  this  time,  and  the  phrase  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence  in  the  works  of  composers  who  knew  nothing  of  Dowland's  song*. 
Did  Wadock  possiUy  look  at  the  fim  two  1ms  of  the  tenor  pan  only?  It  is  diffic^ 
stand  how  he  could  have  taken  die  tteUe  for  anything  but  a  quotation.  It  may  he  tnie  to  say 
die  first  fear  notes  are  common  to  odier  works  (thot^h  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  the 
composers  who  used  them  did  not  know  Dowland's  time,  if  they  were  anything  like  con- 
temporary); but  it  is  not  true  that  the  first  nine  notes  are  *by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence'.  These  nine  notes  alone  could  iustihably  be  taken  as  a  'Lachrims'  quotation;  with 
die  Dowland  dedication  added  diere  is  little  room  ror  dottht 
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Office  Accounts  show  no  irregularities  such  as  those  that  caused  so  much 
worry  to  the  Danish  officials.  Perhaps  if  he  found  contentment  and  satisfiu:- 
ooainhisiifbatC^uit  he  no  longer  felt  the  urge  towards  the  esctravagsmces 
oflus  earlier  yean. 

In  1624  he  is  still  named  among  the  great  ones  of  the  musical  profession. 
William  Webbe,*  writing  a  commendatory  poem  £ot  his  fiiend  Francis 
Pilkington's  Second  set  of  Madrigals,  joins  his  name  with  those  of  Byrd,  Bull 
andModey: 

To  my  approued  Friend,  Master  Francis  PILKINGTON, 

Bachder  o£  Mustek 
A  sonnet 

Those  great  Atehietiements  cur  Heroidce  Spirits 
Haue  mm  in  Rnglands  oU  or  later  Victories, 

Of  our  Braue  Leaden?  And  fidre  Industries 

Which  their  no$^named  Followers  haue  exprest 
Lie  hid?  And  must  the  matchless  Excellencies 

Of  Bird,  Bull,  Dowland,  h/Lodey  and  the  rest 
Cf  our  rare  Artists  (who  now  dim  the  lights 

Of  otiir  lands)  be  onelv  in  Request? 

Thy  selfe,  {and  osiers)  loosing  your  due  Rights 

To  high  Desert?  nay,  make  it(jet)more  plmne, 

That  Aou  canst  hitAeAyres  of  euery  vaine, 

Hieir  praise  was  their  Reward,  and  so 'tis  thine: 

Hie  Pleasure  of  thy  paines  all  mens  :  and  mme*T 

Only  one  further  incident  is  recorded  in  Dowland's  life;  he  was  one  of  the 
Consort  that  played  during  the  £mecal  solemnities  of  James  I  on  May  5th, 
KS25: 

1625.    Account  for  the  funeral  of  James  I.  List  headed  *The  Chamber  of 
our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King  James'. 
This  includes: 


*  A  Short  Biographical  Dictionary  ofEtigliA  Literature  by  J.  W.  Cousin  (Evervmaii  edidoii; 

lepdnt  of  1946),  p.  398,  bai  dus  to  lay  of  him:  Webbe,  Wifijam.  (b.  I550)^-Critic  and 
tmnlittMr.  Almost  nodiing  is  known  ox  him  except  that  he  was  at  Cambrid^  and  act^  as 
tutor  in  certain  distinguished  families,  and  was  a  friend  of  Spenser.  He  wrote  a  Discourse  of 
English  Poetrie  (1586),  in  which  he  discusses  metre,  rhyme  (the  use  of  which  he  reprehends), 
and  reviews  EngUsh  poetry  up  to  his  own  day.  He  also  translated  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  in 
singularly  unmdodious  hexameters. 

t  J.  C.  Bridge's  article  on  Fcands  FSUdngton  in  Gme's  DUHtmary  of  Music  mii  Musiciau 
(1927)  wrongly  attributes  diis  poem  to  HemryHaxpor.^ndio  did  in 
PiflcmgionDook,  but  not  this  partial 
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The  Consorte. 
Charles  Coleman  John  Dowland 

Francis  Cozens  Daniel  Farrant 

Maurice  Webster  Timothy  Collins 

Philip  Squire  John  Fricnde 

Robert  Johnson  Nicholas  Lanier,  Singer.^ 

Robert  Major 

The  final  entry  in  the  Audit  Office  Declared  Accountsf  which  concerns 
Dowland  runs  as  follows : 

Doctor  Dowland  for  one  quarter  of  a  year  ending  Xmas  1625  &  26  dm. 
Robert  Dowland  son  of  the  said  Doctor  Dowland  deceased  succeeding  (by 
letters  under  the  Signet  26  April  2  Chas.  1.) 

He  was  buried  at  St.  Anne»  Black£:iars.  In  the  Register  of  Burials  under  the 
year  1625 j:  the  date  and  name  are  clearly  pycai  *Feb.20th.  John  Dowland 
Doctor  of  Musick'.§ 

As  stated  in  the  Audit  Office  Accounts,  Robert  succeeded  to  die  post  left 

vacant  by  his  father's  death  and  the  Warrant  for  his  wages  and  livery  was 
issued  on  April  26th This  document  will  be  given  in  full,  as  it  has,  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  final  entry  in  the  Declared  Accoimts,  been  used  as  the 
basis  of  an  argument  that  Dowland  died  on  the  day  his  employment  ended 
and  that  his  body  lay  unbuiied  for  a  month: 

Charles  R. 

Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England  Scotland  France  and  Ireland  De- 
fender of  the  faith  etc.  To  our  trusty  and  our  wellbeloved  servant  Sir  William 
Wurdallll  Knight  Treasurer  of  our  Chamber  now  being,  and  to  the  Treasurer 
of  our  Chamber  that  hereafter  for  the  time  shalbe,  greeting.  Whereas  we  have 
appointed  Robert  Dowland  to  be  one  of  our  Musicians  in  ordinary  for  the 
Consort  in  the  place  of  his  father  Doctor  Dowland  deceased,  and  are  pleased 
to  allow  him  for  his  wages  Twenty  pence  by  the  day,  and  for  his  Hvery 
sixtene  pounds  two  shillings  six  pence  by  ye  yere;  We  doe  hereby  will  and 
commaunde  you  out  of  our  treasures  from  time  to  time  remayning  in  your 
custody  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Robert  Dowland  or  his  assignes 


*  Extract  from  the  Lord  Cbamberiaiii's  Aooounts,  VoL  557.PlriiitedinH.  C  de  ] 

The  King's  Mustek  (1909), 
t  Bundle  392,  No.  65. 

t  Old  Style;  1626  according  to  our  reckomng. 

$  I  had  the  good  fertone  to  discover  dus  in  1962.  Tlie  dufl^ 
desttoved  in  &  Great  Kre  of  1666  and  was  not  idKiilt.Two  small  pieoei  of  die  burial  ground 
are  stiU  in  existence  close  to  Blackfriais  Lane  £€4.  One  piece  now  forms  a  rather  dismal 

little  garden  off  Church  Entry,  the  other  is  a  concreted  yard  off  Ireland  Row.  The  tombstones 
have  mostly  been  removed  and  there  is  no  trace  of  Dowland's  grave.  The  Parish  Roisters  arc 
deposited  at  the  Guildhall,  London.  The  Register  of  Burials  is  MS  13, 4510/1. 

^BM.  Add.  5750,  £78. 

y  iUio^dt  VudaUinodierdocuiiieolk 
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ye  said  wages  of  twenty  pence  by  the  day  and  sixtene  pounds  two  sfaiDings 
six  pence  by  the  yere  £ot  his  livery  firom  the  day  of  the  death  of  his  said  Either 
for  and  during  his  naturall  life,  at  the  fi>wer  usual!  i^stes  or  termes  of  the 
yere,  that  is  to  say  at  the  feaste  of  the  Nativitie  of  St  John  Baptiste  St  Michael 
tharchangell,  ye  birth  of  our  lord  god  and  the  Annunciacion  of  the  blessed 
virgin  Marie  quarterly  by  even  and  equal!  portions  And  this  our  letter  shalbe 
ye  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  in  his  behalf.  Given  under  oiirc  Signett  at 
our  Pallace  of  Westminster  ye  six  and  twentieth  day  of  April  in  the  second 
yere  of  our  Raigne. 

Hie  signituie  'Pembtoke',  that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Hotuefaold, 
is  added  lower  on  die  page. 

Under  the  Warrant  is  a  precis  of  the  contents : 

Hus  oomeyiiedi  yd'  Ma^  wanant  tmder  the  siffnett  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Chamber  to  allow  unto  Robert  Dowland  one  ofme  musidaos  fixr  die  Catt' 
sort  in  ye  place  of  Dr.  I>)^Mdaiid  bis  &dier  deceased  twenty  pence 
for  bis  wages,  and  16^*— 2F— 6^  for  bisIiveryyereKy  during  his  life. 

By  order  of  die  Lord  Qiamberlain. 

ffiaiGSDs 

Three  explanations  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  supposed 
delay  between  death  and  burial:*  (a)  that  for  some  reason  money  was  not 
avaihtblc  fer  the  fimcral  expenses;  (b)  that  there  were  suapidouscircumstaBces 
Gomiectcdwididiedeadi,and(c)  that  die  weadierwas  too  ooU  fin:  die  dicing 
of  a  grave.  Firstly,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  neither  the  Audit  Office 
Declared  Accounts  nor  the  Warrant  give  an  actual  date  for  Robert's  appoint- 
ment. Both  documents  were  written  some  months  after  the  events  and  on 
Apdl  26th  Dowland  could  be  described  as  'deceased'  on  whichever  of  die 
two  dates  be  bad  actuaUy  died,  and  Robert  couH  stiU  have 'succeeded' to  die 
post  even  if  die  appointment  bad  dated  fiom  about  the  time  of  tbe  recorded 
burial.  It  could  be  argued  in  favour  of  the  later  date  that  the  first  of  the  dates 
mentioned,  on  which  he  is  to  receive  one  of  the  even  and  equal  portions 
of  his  salary,  is  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  ie.  June  24th,  whereas 
bad  be  been  appointed  as  firom  January  20th  or  21st,  it  might  have  been 
expected  diat  the  first  payment  would  have  been  made  on  the  day  of  die 
Annunication  of  tbe  Blessed  Virgin,  i.e.  Mazcb  25tb.  But  suppose  it  wete 
granted  that  John  died  on  die  earlier  date,  are  any  of  the  reasons  for  the  delay 
in  burying  the  corpse  really  valid? 

(a)  There  was  no  money  for  the  funeral  expenses.  The  Audit  Office  Accounts 
diow  that  Dowland  s  salary  was  paid  regularly  fiom  Michaelmas  to 

*  Cecil  Hill,  'John  Dowland:  Some  New  Facts  and  a  Qnataoeiiteiiaqr  ttibute',  Tlie 
Musiad  Times,  Na  1449,  Vd.  104,  Nofvember  1963,  ]^  785-7. 
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Michaelmas  every  year,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  he  was 
under  the  same  pressure  to  draw  his  salary  in  advance  as  in  the  Danish  period. 

(b)  That  same  suspichus  drcumsUmces  were  catmected  wiih  his  death,  dearly  lack 
of  documentation  at  dbis  period  does  not  finally  dispose  of  a  fiict,  but  no  post- 
mortem  inquisition  has  been  found  to  support  such  a  theory. 

(c)  That  the  weather  was  cold  and  the  ground  too  hard  for  grave  digging.  At  St. 
Anne,  Black£:iars,  burials  took  place  on  January  21st,  22nd  and  30th,  1625/6. 
In  the  near-by  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West  the  Churchwarden's 
Accounts*  show  entries  for  'ground  pitt  and  knell'  all  dirough  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  and  on  January  21st  an  infimt  was  buried  'in  tfae 
churchyard  without  a  coflfin'. 

If  the  rather  unprecise  wordmg  of  the  Warrant  and  the  Audit  Office 
Declared  Accounts  is  indeed  intended  to  convey  the  £»ct  that  John  died  on 
the  2oth  or  21st  of  January,  then  there  is  a  set  of  circumstances  which  easily 
explains  sudi  an  error  having  been  made.  In.  die  summer  of  1625  the  second 
of  the  diree  devastating  outbreaks  of  plague  of  die  seventeenth  century  &I1 
upon  London.  So  severe  was  the  visitation  that  the  Court  left  Whitehall  in 
July  and  did  not  return  until  January  7th,  1625/6.  During  these  months,  with 
a  reduced  number  of  courtiers  in  attendance,  the  King  and  Queen  visited 
Hampton  Court,  Oatlands,  Windsor,  Woking,  Bisham,  Ricott,  Woodstock, 
Beaulieu,  Southampton,  Plymouth  and  Wilton  in  an  attempt  to  shake  off  die 
disease,  which  pursued  diem  closely  in  the  unaudioriaed  crowds  that  followed 
in  their  wake,  j*  hi  the  autunin  the  death-rate  dropped  and  the  runaways  who 
had  fled  to  the  country  began  to  return  to  the  devastated  town.  By  December 
the  epidemic  was  over,  more  than  41,000  persons  having  perished  from  the 
plague  in  London  and  the  oudying  parishes  between  December  i6th,  1624, 
and  December  15th,  162$.  In  tfae  two  parishes  of  St.  Dunstan-iiHfae-West 
and  St  Anne,  BladEfiriars,  in  either  or  both  of  which  the  Dowlands  may  have 
been  living  at  the  time,  642  plague  deaths  were  recorded  in  the  former  and 
215  in  the  latter.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Dowland  was  a  victim 
of  the  plague,  but  so  soon  after  an  epidemic  of  these  proportions  burials  were 
hurried  forward  in  the  fear,  even  where  the  tell-tale  symptoms  were  not 
observed,  that  an  unsuspected  corpse  might  prove  a  firesh  source  of  infection. 

If  John  had  been  taken  ill  on,  or  just  before,  January  20th,  it  would  not 
have  been  unnatural  that  his  son  should  have  acted  as  his  deputy.  Had  it 
become  obvious  that  his  death  was  not  far  distant  it  could  well  be  that 
Robert's  tenure  of  the  post  was  then  made  permanent.  It  can  be  seen  from  the 
Warrant  for  the  payment  of  Robert's  wages  that  several  different  people  were 

♦  GuikOialt,  London,  MS  2968/a. 

t  See  F.  P.  WiSaoD^The  Fhifn  m  SUu^em's  London  (1927). 
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involved  in  the  process  of  making  out  this  document  and  paying  out  the 
money.  There  was  the  profi»sional  scribe  who  did  the  actual  writing;  Sir 
William  Wardall,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber;  the  £arl  of  Pembroke, 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household;  and  another  whose  signature  of '£S:a:  Gall' 
is  also  attached;  finally  there  is  the  clerk  responsible  for  drawing  up  the  Audit 
Office  Declared  Accounts.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  intention  was  to  convey 
that  John  died  on  January  20th  or  21st,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  one  of  the 
ofBdals,  having  passed  through  a  period  of  complete  confusion  and  possibly 
even  havmg  been  out  of  London  at  the  time,  on  hearing  that  Robert  s  employ- 
ment began  on  January  20th  or  21st  and  that  John  was  dead,  thinking  that  the 
two  events  had  taken  place  simultaneously. 

After  the  flight  round  the  palaces  and  the  great  houses  of  the  south  of 
England  and  the  return  to  a  city  disorganized  by  the  death  of  such  a  large 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants  it  is  perhaps  more  surprising  that  the  issuing  of 
Warrants  and  the  keeping  of  accounts  were  carried  on  at  all,  than  iliat  a 
mistake  of  this  kind  could  be  made. 

In  The  English  Madrigal  Composers  (1921)  Dr.  Fellowes  says:  'Dowland  died 
in  London,  and  the  actual  date  of  his  death  is  given  as  January  21, 1626,  in  the 
papers  of  the  Dublin  family  of  Forster  to  whom  Dowland  seems  to  have  been 
rdated.'  No  reference  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  paper  is  given,  and  a  pro- 
longed seardi  has  fiuled  to  identify  it  Dr.  FellovTes  accepted  Grattan  Flood's 
article  in  its  entirety,  without  apparendy  investigating  the  sources  for  him- 
self When  the  very  unreliable  nature  of  these  sources  is  uncovered  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  paper  becomes,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  problematical,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  Dr.  Fellowes  read  something  more  into  Grattan  Flood's 
artide  than  was  actually  there  and  omitted  to  subject  the  statement  to  a 
thorot^  check.  It  is  someiR^t  suspkdous  that  he  says  'the  actual  date  of  his 
death  is  given  as  January  21,  1626';  the  actual  date  given  would,  of  course, 
have  been  1625. 

In  view  of  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  Dr.  Fellowes  for  his 
publications  of  Tudor,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  music,  it  is  sad  to  have  to 
say  that  much  of  the  information  he  gives  about  Dowland  in  the  various 
places  where  he  has  written  of  his  life,  is  inaccurate  and  is  not  based  on  a  fiill 
examination  of  the  original  source  material. 

After  John's  death  little  more  is  known  of  the  family.  The  marriage 
allegation  of  Robert  reads : 

nth  October  1626 

This  day  appeared  personally  Rob  Dowland  of  ye  parish  of  St.  Anne  Black- 
friars,  London,  a  bachelor,  aged  about  XXXV  yeares  and  alledged  that  he 
intendeth  to  marry  with  Jane  Smalley  of  ye  same  parish,  spinster  (ye  daughter 
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of  John  Smalley)^  aged  about  XXV  ycarcs  and  at  her  owne  dispositioii,  and 
that  he  knowcth  ofnoe  lawfiill  lett  or  impediment  by  reason  of  anie  pto- 
contract,  consanguinity,  affinity  or  otherwise  to  hinder  this  intended  niaixiage 
of  ^  truth  of  the  premisses  he  made  fayth  and  desired  licens  for  them  to 
he  maciied  in  ye  parish  church  of  St.  Fayth,  London. 

Robert  Dow  land 
[sworn  hc&re]  Arth  Ducke 

Entries  concerning  two  of  Robert  and  Jane's  children,  John  and  Mary,  also 
appear  in  the  Registers  of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriats.  Their  infant  son  was  buried 
on  December  sand,  iday,  and  their  daughter  was  baptized  on  April  24^1, 
i629.t 

"Whediec  more  children  were  bom  to  them  is  not  known,  since  no  other 
entries  are  Ibund  m  these  registers,  and  prolonged  seatdi  of  odier  registen  has 
revealed  no  information  concerning  other  children  that  might  have  been 
theirs. 

The  exact  date  of  Robert's  death  is  uncertain.  The  final  entry  in  the  Audit 
Office  Declared  Accounts  of  his  wages  having  been  paid  occurs  under  the 
heading  '1^39  to  Michaelmas  following'.  The  Accounts  £br  1640  appear  to 
be  missii^.  Hie  next  definite  piece  of  inlbtmatioii  is  Ibund  in  the  Warrant; 
issued  on  December  ist,  KS41: 

for  the  swearing  of  Mr  John  Mercure  a  musician  to  his  Majesty  for  the  lutes 
and  voices  in  ordinary,  in  place  of  Robert  Dowland,  deceased.:^ 

Ilie  Warrant  fi)r 'is.  8d.  per  diem  as  wages,  and  2s.  6d.  per  ammm 
as  livery'  appears  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Accounts  Ibr  December  xoth  of 

the  same  year.  The  Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts  §  under  to 
Michaelmas  folio wmg'  show  this  entry: 

John  Mercure^  in  the  place  of  Robert  Dowland,  (by  warrant  under  the  signet, 
dated  3ist^  Dec  1641,)  £ot  a  half  year  ending  Lady  Day  1642. 

This  half-year  would  have  run  from  Michaelmas  (September  zptli)  1641  to 
Lady  Day  (March  25th)  1642  so  that,  if  Mercure  had  made  his  first  appearance 
at  Court  about  the  time  of  the  earUer  date,  presumably  Robert  had  made  his 
final  appearance  some  time  earlier.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  death 

*  The  words  in  brackets  have  been  scored  through  in  the  MS,  Guildhall  Library,  10,091/11, 
£34* 

f  In  his  article  'John  Dowknd:  Some  New  FKts  and  a  Quatetoenteiury  Tribute',  The 
Musical  Times,  Vol.  CIV  (1963),  Cecil  Hill  appears  to  believe  that  he  was  piibliAing  the  facts 
concerning  these  two  children  for  the  first  time.  I  had  already  published  the  in  in  the  Lute 
Society  Journal,  Vol,  IV  (1962),  when  I  drew  attention  to  the  date  of  Dowland's  burial. 

i  Lord  Chamberlain't  Aoooimts,  Vol  740,  p.  4. 

I  Bimdle 395»  No.  77. 

^  Adiicn|«icy  withdieLoKdChainbedain's  Ao^^ 
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removed  iiini  from  his  post,  or  whether  he  retired  through  ilhiess,  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sequence  of  events  may  have  been  ill- 
ncss,  retirement,  death  and,  some  months  later,  the  entry  in  the  accounts 
declaring  him  to  be  deceased. 

Cecil  Hill  mentions  the  coincidence  of  an  entry  of  burial  in  the  Registers 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  under  November  1641 : 

776.  Robert  D  OLIN  G  a  man  sometime  servant  to  the  king  died  in  his  house 
in  the  New  Buildings  in  Chancery  Lane  the  28th:  buried  the  29th. 

He  adds  'no  Robert  Doling  has  as  yet  been  identified  in  the  Public  Records'. 

There  is  only  one  point  that  might  perhaps  be  added  and  that  is :  with  all  the 
variant  spellings  of  the  first  syllable — Dow,  Dou,  Do,  Du — 1  know  of  no 
instance  where  the  second  syllable  has  been  anything  but  *land*  or  in  foreign 
sources  'lant',  or  'landt'. 

With  the  death  of  Robert  all  trace  of  the  direct  line  of  descent  comes  to  an 
end,  althot^h  the  possession  of  the  Dowland  Lute  Book  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  James  Dowland  of  Cuckney,  Notts.,  suggests,  if  not  direct 
descent,  at  least  descent  through  a  closely  connected  branch  of  the  family. 

Richard  Newton,  who  did  some  research  on  this  part  of  the  family  history, 
found  James  Dowland  to  have  been  bom  in  175 1,  appointed  schoolmaster  at 
Kirkby  in  1771,  and  to  have  been  in  the  Auditor's  Office  at  Welbeck  from 
1777  to  1794,  when  he  became  Agent  to  Lord  Bathurst.  His  eldest  son  was 
named  Kave  after  the  Rev.  Sir  Richard  Kave,  Bart.,  sometime  Rector  of 
Kirkby  Clayworth,  Notts.,  and  Chaplain  to  tlie  King  in  1766,  who  had  been 
something  of  a  patton  to  James  in  his  youth.  Richard  Newton  also  told  me 
that  he  had  once  seen,  when  looking  through  a  bookseller's  catalogue,  an 
item  comprising  a  few  old  Italian  drawings  with  Kaye  Dowland's  signature 
on  the  back. 

James  Dowland*s  connection  with  Welbeck  may  possibly  explain  the 
presence  of  the  *LamenUtio  Henrici  Noel'  among  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
papers. 

The  name  Dowland  recurs  with  some  frequency  in  parish  documents  both 
in  London  and  elsewhere  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  An 
interesting  entry,  in  view  of  the  South  Midlands  connections  of  the  &mily,  is 

found  in  the  Marriage  Register  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  H)  dc  Park  Coi  ner, 
where,  on  August  ist,  1729,  Luke  Dowland  married  Mary  Care,  both  of 
Beadderwick,  Co.  Northampton.  Unfortunately  Parish  Registers  of  this  date 
give  so  httle  information  that  I  have  been  unable  to  make  any  connection 
between  the  scattered  entries. 

Occasionally  figures  appear  about  whom  a  little  more  is  known.  Foster's 
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Index  Ecclesiasticus  tells  us  of  a  John  Dowland  of  Dunnet,  Wiltshire,  who 
matriculated  from  Pembroke  College  on  June  3rd,  1671,  aged  nineteen,  and 
became  Vicar  of  Wellington,  Somerset  in  1675^. 

An  early  nineteenth-century  eccentric,  Thomas  Dowland,  wrote  Dtphte 
and  spiritual  cammumcathns  thmt^  T.  Dowhmd  to  K  Carpenter  far  the  British 
Nation  .  .  .  declaring  what  is  coming  upon  this  and  all  ttoticns  (London,  1848). 
It  foretells  hideous  doom. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Dowland  was  appointed  headmaster  of  the  Chorister's 
School  at  Salisbury  in  1863.*  He  was  lampooned  in  a  very  bad  novel,  Tom 
Pippins  Wedding  (published  anonymously,  but  in  £ict  written  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Pullen),  under  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Go^s.  Miss  Robertson 
goes  on  to  say ; 

one  of  his  old  boys  remembers  him  as  a  hard  man,  never  seen  without  a  cane 
in  his  hand:  anomer,  writing  in  193 1  of  the  events  of  seventy  years  befi^re, 
remarks:  'Our  old  master,  Rev.  £.  Dowland,  and  his  wife  were  of  the  very 
best;  I  always  look  back  with  gratitude  to  diem.  ...  I  still  remember  the 
old  school  and  times  as  they  were  with  affection  and  gratitude.' 

Some  members  of  the  family  living  today,  with  whom  I  have  cor- 
responded, though  willing  to  help,  have  been  unable  to  give  me  enough 
information  v^on  which  to  work  in  order  to  trace  their  ancestry  bade 
through  the  centuries. 

Thus  John  Dowland,  according  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  stands 
as  an  almost  isolated  figure,  with  his  own  background  as  dim  as  the  history  of 
his  family  after  the  deaths  of  his  son  and  his  infant  grandson. 

*  These  details  aie  taken  from  Sanm  Chse  (1938)  by  Don  Robertson. 
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Since  Dowknd's  intention  of  compiling  a  collection  of  his  best  compositions 
£br  die  lute  was  never  lulfilled,  we  are  dependent,  save  for  the  nine  pieces  in 

Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  and  the  four  that  appear  in  the  song-books,  on  MS 
sources. 

Unfortunately  there  is  all  too  htde  information  about  most  of  these  MSS, 
and  of  necessity  many  questions  remain  unanswered.  Of  some  we  do  not 
even  know  the  name  of  die  original  owner,  and  to  find  a  MS  dated  is  the 

exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  few  cases  where  a  date  is  given,  either 
at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  book,  it  may  be  no  indication  of  when  a 
paiticulai  piece  was  written,  since,  especially  with  the  longer  MSS,  the  pro- 
cess of  copying  may  have  extended  over  a  number  of  years.  Careful  detective 
work  will,  however,  sometimes  yield  scraps  of  evidence  that  indicate  roughly 
die  years  between  which  certain  entries  must  have  been  made.  This  is  as  £u: 
as  it  is  possible  to  go  in  assigning  dates  to  many  of  the  lute  books. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  Dowland's  lute  music  conies  horn  the 
group  of  MSS  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  and  the  work  of 
Richard  Newton,^  David  Lumsdenf  and  Ian  Harwoodj:  on  these  volumes 
has  ebddated  many  of  die  problems  concerning  dietr  date,  origin  and  con- 
tents, but  even  so,  the  question  of  assigning  dates  to  any  individual  pieces  is 
surrounded  with  difficulties  and  the  making  of  an  accurate  chronological  list 
is  an  impossibility.  Conclusions  can,  however ,  sometimes  be  drawn  fiom 
such  pointers  as  the  date  upon  which  Dowland  received  his  degree  and 
whether  this  is  credited  to  him  in  the  MS ;  the  marriage  date  of  his  patronesses 
and  whether  dieir  maiden  names  are  used  or  diose  diey  bore  after  marriage; 

*'£Dg)iah  Lute  Music  of  the  Golden  Age',  ProaeHi^  tf  the  Musical  Assoeiakm,  fdatmry 

23  rd,  193  9. 

I  'Tlic  Sources  of  English  Lute  Music',  unpublished  thesis,  deposited  at  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge. 

i  'The  Origins  of  tbe  Cambridge  Lute  Manusaipts',  Journal  of  die  Lute  Sodety,  Vol  V 
1963). 
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and  the  dates  on  which  some  of  his  patrons  were  knighted  or  succeeded  to 
titles,  and  whether  such  titles  are  mentioned.  Tablature  £ot  a  lute  of  six  courses 
only  can  indicate  an  early  date  of  composition,  but  does  not  invariably  do  so. 

Complications  are  added  by  the  hex,  that  many  of  the  pieces  have  an  early 
and  a  late  form.  It  was  a  common  practice  with  Dowland  to  resurrect  a  piece, 
garnish  it  with  a  new  set  of  divisions,  name  it  for  a  new  patron,  and  present  it 
for  some  special  occasion. 

Of  more  than  200  copies  of  Dowland  s  pieces  scattered  through  MS 
collections,  both  English  and  Continental,  only  three  survive  in  wfaidi  his 
own  handwriting  is  discernible ;  to  six  others  he  has  added  his  signature. 

The  nine  compositions  in  Varictie  of  Lute-Lessons  and  those  in  the  song- 
books,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  specially  prepared  or  revised  for  these 
volumes,  give  us  standard  texts,  although  the  Varietie  pieces  are  all  in  late 
versions  widi  many  readings  distinct  £rom  those  of  earlier  sources;  moreover, 
the  misprints  in  this  volume  add  some  special  problems  of  their  own.  For  tiie 
rest,  only  examination  of  all  copies,  where  more  than  one  exists,  and  com- 
parison with  Dowland's  style  in  the  authentic  works  and  with  the  style  of 
other  composers,  will  suggest  which  are  the  correct  versions,  and  indeed 
which  pieces  may  be  accepted  as  firom  his  pen,  since  in  some  instances  he  may 
be  credited  with  a  work  in  one  MS  whereu  in  another  a  different  attribution 
may  be  made.  In  addition  well-known  themes  by  Dowland  sometimes  appear 
widi  divisions  so  completely  foreign  to  his  style  that  they  can  confidently  be 
rejected  from  the  canon. 

Other  variants  are  undoubtedly  erroneous  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
original  composition,  the  faults  arising,  possibly,  from  an  ill-remembered 
hearing  of  a  performance.  Hie  appearance  of  identical  mistakes  in  more  than 
one  MS  suggests  that  in  certain  cases  an  inaccurate  copy  was  in  circulation 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  compilers  of  lute  books. 

A  further  cause  of  confusion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  copyist  frequently 
rehed  on  his  own  memory  {oz  composers'  names  and  the  titles  of  the  pieces, 
or  used  only  the  most  obscure  mnemonics  to  convey  essential  information. 
Even  in  printed  books  errors  and  omissions  are  not  infioequent. 

An  extended  list  of  MSS  and  printed  books  containing  works  by  Dowland 
is  given  on  p.  478 ;  but  no  attempt  v^dll  be  made  to  discuss  aD  diesc  in  detail. 
Only  those  sources  will  be  described  that  contain  the  most  authoritative  ver- 
sions ;  that  have  some  direct  bearing  on  the  dating  of  a  composition ;  or  which 
contribute  some  feigment  of  knowledge  to  the  mosaic  from  which  so  many 
pieces  are  still  absent.  Thus  litde  will  be  said  about  most  of  the  fere%n  books 
and  MSS,  since,  with  two  exceptions  only,  they  contain  no  works  which 
cannot  be  found  in  more  reliable  sources  at  home. 


The  solo  lute  music  P7 

Since  the  printed  sources  do  not  appear  until  comparatively  late,  the  MS 

lute  books  will  be  examined  first. 

Of  the  English  MSS  the  most  important  group  is  the  set  of  books  at  the 
University  Lilwary,  Cambridge.  This  consists  of  four  lute  books,  all  in  the 
same  handwriting,  Dd.2*ii.(B)»  Dd.5.78.(3),  and  Dd.9*33*(C)  and  Nn.d.36, 
(B).,  together  wilii  books  of  Consort  parts  for  lute,  recorder,  cittern  and  bass 
viol.  Of  the  books  for  treble  viol  and  bandora  that  probably  completed  the 
set,  there  is  no  trace.  In  addition  there  is  a  book  of  solo  music  for  cittern. 

Wilham  Chappell,  in  his  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Times  (1855-9),  states 
that  the  four  lute  books,  written  in  the  same  hand,  had  belonged  to  Do  wland. 
It  is  tnie  tlut  at  scmie  time  be  num  have  handled  Dd.5.78,  since  he  added  t^ 
title  and  his  own  name  at  the  end  of  the  copy  of  'Farwell'  on  £  44,  but 
further  than  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  him  with  the  books.  A 
number  of  writers  have  put  forward  various  theories  concerning  the  proven- 
ance of  these  books,  but  the  recent  researches  of  Ian  Harwood  have  shown 
conclusively  that  the  series  is  written,  witb  occasional  additions  by  od^r 
copyists,  in  the  hand  of  Matbew  Holmes,  Precentor  and  Singingman  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  1588  to  1597,  and  Chanter  and  Smgingman  at 
Westminster  Abbey  from  1597  till  his  death  in  1621.* 

Holmes's  purpose  in  compiling  these  books  remains,  however,  something 
of  a  mystery.  Altogether  they  contain  some  700  pieces,  many  of  which  are 
dvplicated  in  almost  identical  form,  ofbea  widmi  tiit  same  irohmie;  Had 
Holmes  been  making  books  for  his  pupils  or  as  a  professiona]  copyist,  some 
agreement  in  the  contents  of  eadi  might  have  been  expected,  but  this  explana- 
tion hardly  covers  the  fact  that  each  book  contains  a  quantity  of  music  not 
present  in  the  companion  volumes  or  that  the  re-copying  of  a  piece  sometimes 
occurs  within  a  few  folios  of  its  first  appearance.  Moreover,  if  Holmes  had 
been  making  1^  books  of  music  for  sale  he  would  surely  have  added,  to  the 
best  of  hit  knowledge,  the  title  and  composer's  name  in  eadi  case,  vidiereas, 
in  many  instances,  where  a  tide  or  name  appears  in  one  context,  it  is  omitted 
in  another.  The  handwriting  which,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work,  is  bold 
and  clear,  gradually  deteriorates,  a  fact  which  is  not  surprising  when  it  is 
nennembered  that  the  process  of  filling  the  books  may  have  lasted  during  the 
passage  of  some  twenty-five  years. 

He  makes  no  more  than  the  average  number  of  mistakes,  the  most 
common  fault  being,  as  in  all  taUature,  the  placing  of  a  letter  on  the  wrong 
line.  He  has,  however,  at  times,  an  idiosyncratic  difficulty  in  reaching  a 
decision  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  accidental.  F  or  F  sharp  was  his 

**Thi6  Origins  of  the  Gunbridge  Lute  Matmcripts',  Lute  Sadety  Journal  VoL  V 
(1963). 
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bugbear,  and  a  curious  litde  symbol,  ^  is  sometiines  found,  'whac  he  has 
changed  a  ^  on  die  second  line  into  an    or  vice  versa. 

The  musical  content  of  these  MSS  is  of  an  exceptionally  wide  range.  In 
time  it  spans  tlic  years  with  compositions  by  Taverner,  who  died  in  1545,  to 
pieces  which  became  popular  towards  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Little  toys  of  an  elementary  simplicity  ace  there,  so  are 
compositions  demanding  a  virtuosity  found  only  among  the  greatest  pkyets. 
All  the  most  notable  finglish  lutenist  composen  are  r^resented  and  there  are 
a  few  pieces  by  some  of  the  great  Continental  masters.  Reductions  for  the  lute 
of  vocal  music  by  Orlando  di  Lasso  and  Arcadelt  also  appear.  Ilie  collection 
is,  in  fact,  a  complete  cross-section  of  the  repertoire  of  lute  music  in  common 
use  in  England  between  about  1580  and  161 5. 

Dd.2.ii  is  certainly  the  earliest  of  the  group,  though  possibly  it  was  not 
started  before  1588  since  in  one  instance  Dowland  is  given  his  Mus.Bac.,  and 
Edward  Pierce  is  described  as  'Regie  Capells'.  Nevertheless  Dowland  s 
name,  either  in  full  or  reduced  to  initials  oocun  without  the  degree  no  less 
than  ei^iteen  times.  Moteover  the  'Mus3ac.'  is  attached  to  a  piece  that  has 
been  used  as  a  fill-up  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  and  could  have  been  copied  in 
after  the  rest  of  the  MS  was  fmishcd.  Richard  Newton  believes  the  likely  year 
of  its  completion  to  have  been  1595,  but  a  substantial  part  was,  in  all 
probabihty,  written  before  1591.  Katherine  Darcy  married  Gcrvase  Clifton 
in  that  year  and  all  her  pieces  in  this  volume  carry  her  maiden  name.  It  is 
virtually  certain,  in  any  case,  to  have  been  completed  by  1600,  the  year  in 
which  Edward  Pierce,  described  on  £  56V  as  'Regie  Capellae',  left  the  Chapel 
Royal  to  go  to  St  Paid's.  This  is  a  large,  closely  written  book,  and  contains 
about  3 10  pieces,  fifty-four  of whidi  are  forbandota. 

Dd.5.78  appears  to  be  the  next  in  chronological  order  although  it  is 
possible  that  the  process  of  copying  was  partly  contemporaneous  with 
Dd.2.ii.  The  main  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  handwriting  and  the 
system  of  time  marks  still  closely  resemble  those  of  the  earher  MS  and  do  not 
show  the  weakening  of  the  letters  and  modification  of  the  time  marks  which, 
with  Holmes's  increasmg  age  and  ill  healdi,  b^;in  to  appear  in  Dd.9.33.  It  is 
curious  that  in  diis  MS  the  titles  arc  almost  invariably  omitted  even  where 
Holmes  has  inserted  them  in  Dd.2.11,  and  composers'  names  are  generally 
reduced  to  initials.  There  are  about  150  pieces,  all  English  with  only  a  few 
possible  exceptions.  On  f.  44  Dowland  has  added  his  signature  and  the  title 
of  the  fancy,  'Farwell*.  The  modem  binder  has  displaced  a  number  of  folios 
and  a  few  are  missing. 

hi  Dd.9.33  Hohnes's  handwriting  shows  a  marked  deterioration  and  on  £ 
a3v  he  begins  to  diange  his  manner  of  writing  time  marks  and  introduces  a 
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system  nearer  that  of  many  of  the  printed  books.  Although  he  does  not  entirely 
abandon  the  early  'gridiron'  form,  in  which  every  note  is  accounted  for,  in 
a  number  of  cases  he  uses  the  later  *flag'  method,  by  which  a  sign  is  placed 
only  at  a  change  of  note  values.  Having  discovered  the  advantages  to  the 

copyist  of  this  abbreviated  method,  Holmes  carried  his  shorthand  some  steps 

further  and  in  the  later  form  the  absence  of  a  sign  over  a  note  can  be  under- 
stood either  as  indicating  that  the  same  value  continues,  or  that  it  represents 

the  value    k     Thus  the  foUowii^  indication  F\      would,  in 

Holmes*s  late  tablature,  have  the  meaning       J       J .  Furthermore,  in 

passages  of  dotted  rhythm,  he  sometimes  omits  all  time  marks  save  for  a 
dot  placed  over  the  note  in  question. 

Some  dues  to  the  period  during  which  Holmes  was  copyii^  the  contents 
are  revealed  in  the  volume.  Katherine  Darcy's  married  name  is  used  on  f.  28 

in  'Mrs  CHftons  Alhnaine'  and,  as  will  be  remembered  she  became  the  wife 
of  Gervase  Chfton  in  159 1.  The  copy  of  this  piece,  therefore,  could  not  have 
been  made  before  that  year.  Some  time  could  have  elapsed  before  Holmes 
wrote  it  in  his  book,  although  it  is  likely  to  have  been  before  1597  since  by 
then  Clifton  had  received  a  knighthood.  Another  due  is  at  the  back  of  the 
book  where  Holmes  has  entered  a  memorandum  of  two  prayers,  the  first  of 
which  is  dated  Februar)^  28th,  t6oo/t,  and  is  on  behalf  of  *on[e]  Davie  were 
dwelling  in  theving  lane*  being  prentice  to  Robert  Wilson,  who  hath  bene 
a  very  long  time  sicke',  the  other,  undated,  is  for  William  Hoper,  also  in 
'grievous  sicknesse\  Presumably  they  were  given  to  Holmes  that  they  might 
be  said  in  the  Abbey,  and  he  jotted  them  down  in  the  lute  book  upon  which 
he  was  working  at  the  time.  Finally,  Cutting  gives  Sir  Fooke  [Fulke]  Greville 
his  title  when  he  names  a  pavan  for  him  on  f.  1 8  and  Greville  became  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  on  July  25  th,  i6o3.f  The  copying,  therefore,  could  not  have 
been  completed  before  that  date.  Almost  all  the  150  pieces  are  English,  only 
a  ballet  and  a  few  corantos  and  voltas  being  of  French  origin. 

Nn.6.36.  is  the  latest  in  the  series;  in  it  Holmes  employs  three  types  of  time 
marks — the  early  'gridiron',  the  later  'shorthand',  and  the  signs  used  in 
ordinary  mensural  notation,  i.e.  semi-breves,  minims,  crotchets,  etc.,  all  three 
types  being  interspersed  throughout  the  folios.  No  examples  of  the  third  type 
of  marking  are  found  in  Dd.9.33,  although  the  association  of  the  symbols  of 

*  Of  'dicving  Lane*  John  Stow  says:  'And  now  to  pass  to  die  famous  monastery  of 
Westminster:  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  dose  thereof,  is  a  Jane  chat  leadeth  towards  the  west, 
called  Tlidving  lane,  for  that  theivcs  were  led  that  way  to  the  gate-house,  while  the  sanctuary 
continued  in  force.'  The  Survey  of  London  (1958).  Everyman's  Library,  No.  589  (Revised 

edition  1956),  p.  405. 

f  William  Shaw,  1  he  Knights  of  England  (1906). 
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mensural  notation  with,  tablature  began  to  occur  in  England  just  about  the 
time  that  Holmes  was  making  the  £nal  entries  in  this  book.  The  hex  that  he 
empk>ys  these  symbols  for  the  fint  time  in  Nn.6.36  strongly  sug^ts  that  he 
began  to  make  his  final  collection  after  tlie  completion  of  Dd.  9.3  3  in  1603  or 
4.  The  presence  of  a  pavan  and  galliard  in  one  of  the  French  tunings  at  the  end 
of  the  MS  makes  1610  to  15  a  likely  time  for  the  writing  of  the  latest  entries. 
The  contents  arc  notable  for  the  number  of  compositions  by  Daniel  Bacheler 
although  it  is  less  interesting  to  the  student  of  Dowland  as  it  contains  only 
three  of  the  authentic  pieces.  A  few  of  the  tablatures  are  unmistakably  written 
for  the  viol;  one  of  them  bears  the  name  of  James  Shirley.  Bom  in  1596,* 
Shirley  could  hardly  have  begun  his  active  life  as  a  composer  muck  before 
161$ — one  further  proof  of  the  late  date  of  completion  of  the  MS. 

Cambridge  University  Library  has  three  other  lute  MSS,  Dd4.22(£)»  Add. 
3056  (D),  and  Add.  2764  (2),  all  of  which  contain  some  works  by  Dowland. 
Dd.4.22  is  a  small  collection,  covering  only  twelve  folios.  A  fow  pages  are 
blank.  All  three  types  of  time  marks  are  used,  although  in  this  case  the  'short- 
hand' type  follows  the  style  of  most  of  the  English  printed  books.  From 
beginning  to  end  there  is  little  noticeable  change  in  the  handwriting,  and 
probably  the  copying  of  so  short  a  MS  was  accomplished  without  much 
delay.  Some  idea  of  the  date  is  given  by  the  indusbn  of  an  anonymous  com- 
position called  'the  noble  menes  mask  tune'.f  This,  in  all  probability,  is  part 
of  the  music  from  Cyril  Tourncur's  lost  tragi-comedy,  The  Nobleman,  wliich 
was  played  at  Court  in  1612/13,  and  is  known  to  have  contained  a  masque. 

The  second  of  these  books,  Add.  3056,  was  presented  to  Cambridge  in 
1891,  by  Francis  Jenkinson,  Librarian,  who  bought  it  firom  Cosens  the 
antiquary.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  volume  some  folios  are  missing,  and  those 
tliat  remain  are  marked  2  to  83.  Of  these  some  pages  are  blank.  The  neat 
writing  and  time  marks  in  the  *gridiron'  style  are  uniform  throughout,  and 
show  no  marked  change  from  folio  to  folio.  The  MS  is  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  independence  of  mind  of  the  writer.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  musician 
who,  in  a  number  of  cases,  pcefened  not  to  accept  the  already  composed 
divisions  on  some  wellr4mown  pieces,  but  to  make  his  own  arrangements. 
Some  of  these,  including  an  arrangement  of  liadurimae*  are  marked  widi  the 
initials  'C.K.*,  as  also  are  some  compositions  which  appear  to  to  be  his  own. 
His  identity  still  remains  hidden.  Seventeen  pieces  of  Italian  origin  occur  in 
the  middle  of  the  book,  but  for  the  rest,  the  music  is  English.  On  flf.  60-61V 
the  compiler  has  written  out  'Mrs  Anne  Grene  her  leaues  be  greene'  £com 

*  David  Lumsden,  The  Sources  of  English  Lute  Music*. 

t  Also  in  Add,  38,539,  where  it  is  called  "the  Noble  Man",  and  without  title  in  Add. 
10,444. 
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Jobn  Danyel's  Songs  to  (he  Lute,  Viol  and  Voice  of  1606.  He  has  given  no  tide  or 
ascription,  but  his  copy  of  this  piece,  in  a  cordes  avails  tuning,  is  exceptionally 
exact  and  it  seems  evident  it  was  made  diiect  £rom  the  printed  book.  This 

gives  1606  as  the  earliest  possible  date  for  completion  of  the  MS. 

The  last  of  these.  Add.  2764  (2),  until  recently  consisted  of  a  few  fragments 
removed  from  the  binding  of  another  book  in  the  Library.  More  fragments 
have  now  been  recovered  the  bindings  of  other  books  in  the  same  series. 
It  reveals  no  unknown  pieces  by  Dowland  but  gives  a  complete  copy  of  a 
'LacfarimaB*  setting  in  A,  without  divisions,  analogous  to  the  copy  in  the 
Hirsch  MS,  and  adds  the  tide  'Capit[ain]  Candishe  his  Galy[ard]'  to  a  version 
of  No.  21.  Fragments  of  other  pieces  are  listed  under  their  appropriate 
numbers,  according  to  the  provisional  foliation  given  by  Robert  Spencer, 
who  kindly  allowed  me  to  smdy  his  photographs.  Written  for  a  six-course 
lute,  the  tablature  is  neat  with  gridiron'  time  marks  and  shows  a  fair  number 
of  ornament  signs.  The  scantiness  of  the  material  makes  it  difficult  to  assign  a 
date  to  the  fbhos  but  their  general  appearance  and  the  absence  of  diapasons 
suggest  they  come  &om  a  lute-book  which  was  probably  among  the  earliest 
to  contain  pieces  by  Dowland. 

Archbishop  Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  has  a  lute-book,  MS  Z.  3.  2.  13,  of 
which  a  large  part  was  written  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  'golden  age'  while 
some  of  the  compositions  date  from  even  earhei.  Of  the  150  pieces,  or  there- 
abouts, the  majority  have  no  composers*  names,  but  John  Johnson  {d.  1594) 
is  mentioned  several  times  and  pieces  by  Weston  ('Westones  pauion',  Giles 
Lodge,  f.  20)  and  Parsons*  also  occur.  An  anonymous  galliard,  named  £ot 
Lord  Here&rd  (Walter  Devereux,  created  Viscount  Here^rd  in  1550)  would 
probably  have  been  written  before  1572  when  he  was  created  Earl  of  Essex, 
but  in  any  case  it  would  have  been  before  1576  when  the  title  became  extinct 
with  the  death  of  the  second  Viscount.  An  anonymous,  lui titled  fragment  of 
'Lady  Rich's  Galliard',  makes  158 if  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  MS,  although  the  probabiUty  remains  that  this  galliard 
was  not  written  until  after  Dowland's  return  from  France  in  1584.  On  the 
evidence  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  this  particular  copyist  finished  his  work 
widiin  two  or  diree  years  of  diat  date.  The  ten  pieces  in  a  slighdy  later  hand, 
fiom  p.  380  onwards,  include  two  by  Dowland — ^'my  ladie  RIchis  galliard* 

*  A  'Master  Weston',  page  to  Henry  VIII  and  luteiiist,  was  in  the  charge  of  PhUip  van 
Wilder  in  the  1530s  (Stevens,  Music  and  Poetry  at  theEarly  Tudor  Court,  1961,  p.  381).  Account 
Boob  at  Belvoir  Oanik,  Historical  MSS  Commission,  4,  p.  381,  show  diat  a  Weston  was 
engaged  theie  as  Intenist  in  1557/8.  Whether  this  Weston  was  identical  with  Henry  VHTs 

page,  or  whether  either  was  the  composer  of  this  piece  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Robert  Parsons 
was  drowned  in  the  River  Trent  at  Newark,  on  January  25th,  1569/70.  Scc  Edward  Rimbault» 
The  Old  Cheque  Book  oj'tlie  Chapel  Royal  (1872),  p.  2. 

f  The  year  in  whicn  Penelope  Devereux  nuunied  Loxd  Rich. 
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and  *An  almayne  Douland'  (Sir  John  Smith's) — and  arrangements  of  two 
songs  that  later  appeared  in  A  Musicall  Banquet — Richard  Martin's  'Change 
thy  mind'  and  the  anonymous  *0  dear  li&'  to  Philip  Sidney's  words  firom 
Astrophtl  and  Stella,  A  probable  time  &>t  the  copying  of  these  pieces  could  be 
somewhere  between  about  1591  and  1595.  The  original  hand  continues  at 
p.  397.  Both  copyists  have  written  for  a  six-course  lute. 

Another  MS  in  Dublin  is  William  Ballet's  book,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College.  As  a  source-book  for  Dowland  this  MS  is  a  borderline  case.  By 
giving  the  title  of  Dowland's  'Fortune'  as  'fortune  my  £oc  to  the  consort',  it 
does,  however,  provide  an  explanation  of  the  incomplete  character  of  this 
piece.  Contrary  to  statements  made  by  some  earlier  writers  this  book  is  un- 
dated, but  the  presence  of  works  by  Holborne  and  Daniel  Bacheler  points  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  inclusion  of  'Robinson's 
toye',  No.  15  from  The  Schook  of  Musicke  {i6oi)t  might  suggest  the  very 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth.  A  section  In  the  middle,  in  a  different  hand,  is 
devoted  to  music  £>r  the  Lyra  viol  and  contains  a  setting  of 'Ladirimae*.  These 
pages  could  not  have  been  completed  before  1609  since  they  include  an 
arrangement  of  the  'Witches  Dance*  firom  Ben  Jdnson's  Masque  of  Queens, 
first  played  in  that  year. 

The  beautifiil  book,  now  known  as  the  Wickhambrook  MS,  is  of  early 
origin.  It  is  written  in  an  exquisitely  neat  and  precise  hand  and  is  in  exceUent 
preservation.  It  came  up  for  sale  in  the  1930s  and  was  bought  by  Miss  Dulde 
Lawrence-Smith  of  Wickhambrook  in  SutFolk.  From  her  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Eric  Marshall  Johnson,  who  sold  it  to  the  University  of  Yale. 
Formerly  it  had  belonged  to  Mr.  O.  G.  Knapp,  who  gave  the  following 
iiifi>rmation  about  how  it  came  into  his  &mily : 

The  MS  came  into  my  possession  on  the  break-up  of  my  mother's  old  home, 
the  Mansion  House,  Bengeworth,  Evesham,  in  1906,  and  the  writing  on  the 
paper  cover  is  that  of  my  grandfather,  Thomas  Beale  Cooper,  who  succeeded 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beale  at  the  Mansion  House  in  1805,  and  died  in 
1854.  I  think  therefore  that  in  the  course  of  that  half  century  he  must  have 
picked  it  up  at  some  sale  in  the  neighbourhood — he  had  rather  an  eye  for 
curiosities  of  that  sort — but  when  and  where  I  have  no  idea.* 

The  first  nine  folios  are  missing  and  the  collection  extends  only  as  fiu:  as 
f.  I  TV,  but  small  as  it  is,  it  is  of  very  high  quality.  There  is  litde  diange  in  the 

handwriting  from  start  to  finish  and  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  compiled 
within  a  short  time,  probably  about  the  year  1590. 

To  the  student  of  Dowland  a  MS  of  exceptional  interest  is  the  one  now  in 

^  I  am  grateful  to  Richard  Newton  for  allowing  me  to  quote  these  details  which  were 
given  in  a  letter  to  him. 
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the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  Washington,  D.C.  This  book  was  entirely 
unknown  to  musicologists  until  1926  when  it  was  brought  to  Sotheby's  for 
sale  by  a  Mrs  Dowland,  the  widow  of  a  descendant  of  the  composer  himself 
it  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  &nuly  since  it  was  first  compiled.  Four 
distinct  hands  have  copied  the  music:  No.  i,  that  of  Anne  Bayldon,  whose 
rather  untidy  tablaturc  fills  the  first  six  folios;  No.  2,  which  takes  over  in  the 
middle  of 'The  Queenes  Treble'  and  continues  to  f  22;  No.  3,  in  which  four 
oorantos  are  written  on  if.  24V/25 ;  and  fmally,  Dowland's  own,  in  which  he 
has  written  'my  Lady  Hunsdons  Allmande'  on  f.  22v,  at  least  some  part  of  an 
untitled  copy  of 'What  if  a  day'  on  f.  23  and,  also  without  tide,  the  first  strain 
of  *Lady  Clifton's  Almain'  on  f  23V.  He  has  also  added  his  signature  to  five 
other  compositions.  A  further  fragment  of  his  writing  occurs  on  some  pages 
following  f.  25,  which,  except  for  a  few  random  jottings,  are  otherwise  blank. 
The  upper  line,  in  the  bass  clef,  appears  to  be  a  bar  or  two  of  an  instrumental 
bass  and  below  is  a  line  of  tabkture  fi>r  a  lute  in  the  tuning  D — d.  Hie  same 
notes  are  shown  in  the  tablature  but  it  is  not  an  identical  transcription  of  the 
line  above,  some  of  the  values  of  the  notes  in  the  upper  line  being  divided  in 
half  and  repeated  in  the  tablature;  other  notes  sometimes  being  shown  in  a 
di£^ent  octave.  Possibly  it  is  the  tail  end  of  a  composition  for  which  Dowland 
was  working  on  a  part  for  a  bass  lute  and  had  jotted  down  the  bass  line  in 
tablature  before  filling  in  the  harmony.  Or  possibly  it  was  a  part  for  a  Lyra 
viol. 

The  fly-leaves  of  this  MS  are,  in  their  way,  no  less  interesting  than  the 
musical  contents.  There  are  scraps  of  pious  sentiments  such  as  'The  Lord  of 
hostis*,  1  lyfi:  myne  hart  to  ye*;  in  fiurt,  the  kind  of  phrases  often  used  as 
writii^  exercises.  There  are  some  lines  of  Latin  verse  indudii^  the  opening 
of  Book  I  ofVergil'silefi«fV/: 

Arma  uinunque  cano,  Troiae  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italam  fiito  profiigus  Lauinaque  uenit 
litora,  multunL  .  .  . 

Several  owners  of  the  book  have,  from  time  to  time,  added  signatures. 
Among  these  is  that  of  Anne  Bayldon,*  who  copied  the  pieces  in  the  first 

*11ie  ezlaisive  history  of  die  fiunily,  BaSMon  and  die  BaiUons  (19 12),  by  F.  J.  Baildon, 
shows  Anne  to  have  been  a  name  in  very  oonunon  use  among  the  Baildons  of  the  late  sixteenth 

and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  Moreover,  some  members  of  the  family  with  the  name  Agnes 
were  also  known  as  Anne.  I  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of  several  of  these  Annes  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  find  one  whose  life  at  some  point  touched  that  ot  Dowland  or  the  Uves  of 
some  of  his  o£er  patrons  and  friends.  One  appeared  whose  circumstances  seemed  to  ^ow 
several  links  widi  some  of  the  fiunilies  among  whom  Dowland  is  known  to  have  moved. 
This  was  Anne,  widow  of  Francis  Colby,  who,  it  is  said,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Francis 
Baildon  or  BayMon  at  Kippax,  Yorkshire,  on  May  2nd,  1604,  although  the  registration  of  the 
marriage  has  not  been  traced.  As  well  as  his  estates  in  Yorkshire,  this  Sii  Francis  owned  land 
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part  of  the  MS.  Lower  on  the  page  is  a  single  name  in  a  totally  different  style, 
somewhat  Germanic  in  appearance.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  could  be 
interpreted  as  the  name  Dulandt  or  Dulants,  but  this  explanation  is  not 
entirely  satis&ctory.  The  inscription  'James  Dowland  Cuckney  Notts.'  is  in 

a  beautifully  clear,  eighteenth-century  hand. 

Opposite  the  last  page  of  tablature,  on  the  first  blank  page,  with  the  book 
held  upside  down,  another  signature  has  been  written  in  a  late  sixteenth-  or 
early  seventeenth-century  hand.  The  quill  was  overfiill  of  ink  and  some  letteis 
have  filled  up.  The  first  name,  Thomas,  is  dear  enough,  but  the  second  is  very 
illusive.  With  so  little  of  the  script  fi>r  comparison  there  is  nothing  by  whidi 
to  check  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  first  three  offer  several  alternatives. 
What  appears  to  be  written  is  'B — thby',  but  the  name  Boothby,  which 
immediately  comes  to  mind,  does  not  quite  fit,  and  the  presence  of  a  dot  over 
the  third  letter  suggests  it  might  be  an  4'. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  left  by  the  uncertainty  in  identifyii^  Anne 
Bayldon  and  some  of  the  other  names,  other  puz2ling  questions  remain  un- 
answered. Whose  were  the  handwritings  that  follow  that  ot  Anne,  and  why 
should  Dowland  have  added  his  name  to  some  of  his  compositions  and  not  to 
others?  In  the  case  of  *Lacrame',  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  explanation  could 
possibly  be  that  he  considered  it  a  bad  version,  alternatively,  his  name  is 
already  given  and  he  may  have  ^t  it  unnecessary  to  add  a  signature.  This 
too,  might  apply  in  the  case  of  *The  Battell  gallyard*  and  'Doulands  rounde 
battcll  galyard',  where  the  authorship  is  also  indicated,  but  why  did  he  allow 
'winter  jomps'  to  remain  anonymous?  It  is  one  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  him 

in  Lincolnshire,  and  his  signature  appears  together  with  that  of  Sir  Gervase  CUfton,  Knight 
and  Baronet,  on  a  Commission,  dated  August  14th,  1616,  in  which  they  are  directed  to  hold 
an  inquest  on  September  3rd  of  that  year  at  Lincoln  Castle,  on  the  death  of  one  George  St. 
Paule.  It  will  be  remembered  that  ICatherine  Darcy,  for  whom  Dowland  wrote  four  pieces, 
married  Gervase  Clifton  in  1591.  Also  in  die  year  i6i6»  Sir  Frands  was  impdved  in  a 
nmdicate  to  buy  die  Manor  of  Wensleydale  in  Yorkshire,  from  Ludovic  Duke  of  Lennox  for 
the  sum  of  ;^io,ooo.  Two  other  members  of  the  syndicate  were  Sir  Thomas  Smith  of 
Bidborough,  Kent,  and  Sir  William  Smith,  of  Hanmiersmith.  Since  Smith  is  such  a  common 
name  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  were  die  Thomas  who,  six  years  earlier,  had  con- 
tributed a  commendatory  poem  to  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons,  or  the  William  who  married 
Brigide  Fleetwood,  but  it  seems  somediing  of  a  coincidence  that  the  names  should  be 
associated  in  dlis  way.  I  traced  the  existence  of  a  signature  of  this  Anne  Bayldon  on  a  docu- 
ment in  the  possession  of  Lord  Downe,  and  with  his  help  and  the  help  of  Mr.  C.  K.  C. 
Andrew,  the  Count)''  Archivist  at  Northallerton,  Yorkshire,  I  obtained  a  photograph  of  the 
deed,  dated  February  17th,  1624/5.  Unfortunately  the  signature  is  very  different  from  the  one 
in  the  lute  MS.  Certainly  in  twenty  years,  changing  fashions  in  handwriting  could  have 
brought  about  modifications  of  the  earlier  script,  anddie  lack  of  agreement  does  not  com- 
pletely rule  out  die  posstbilit)'  that  both  were  written  by  die  same  woman.  Neverthdess,  die 
1624/5  signature  cannot,  with  honesty,  be  said  to  support  the  other  facts  which  point  to  Dame 
Anne  as  the  possible  owner  of  the  book.  In  BaiUon  and  the  Baildons  an  extract  from  her  Will  is 
quoted,  but  its  whereabouts  is  not  mentioned,  and  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  it. 
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by  Barley  wliich,  though  he  criticized  as  inaccurate,  he  did  not  disown.  These 
many  uncertainties  make  any  attempt  to  date  this  MS  extremely  difficult. 
Qae  £uily  reliable  £»ct,  however,  seems  to  emerge:  'Johnsons  gallyard'  on 
£  22,  in  script  No.  2,  is,  in  Nn.6.36,  £  11,  attributed  to  Robert  Johnson;  if 
this  attribotioa  is  oocrect  it  would  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  MS  kavi^ 
been  written  much  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  since  Robert 
would  have  been  no  more  than  about  seventeen  in  the  year  1600.  If  the  Anne 
Bayldon  of  this  MS  were  indeed  the  same  person  as  the  wife  of  Sir  Fiands 
Bayldon  (but,  of  course,  her  identity  is  by  no  means  proved)  then  her  signa- 
ture could  not  have  been  written  on  the  final  page  before  1664,  although 
dearly  she  could  have  copied  the  tablature  before  that  date.  Widi  die  absence 
of  more  precise  data  it  would  be  unsafe  to  make  a  more  definite  estimate  than 
that  the  MS  was  probably  written  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
cenmry. 

The  British  Museum  has  five  English  MSS  containing  lute  music  by 
Bowland.  Add.  3i,3S)2  is  a  fine  volume  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  has 
a  set  of  pavans  and  galliards  for  virginals  by  William  Byrd  and  some  pieces 

for  bandora  in  addition  to  the  lute  music.  The  tablature,  which  begins  on  f. 
13,  is  in  two  different  handwritings,  both  of  which  are  beautifully  clear.  The 
first  uses  the  *fiag'  type  of  time  mark  and  ornament  signs  are  entirely  absent 
The  second  begms  at  £  TOv  and  uses  'gridiron'  time  marks,  but  in  this  case 
the  double-cross  ornament  sign  is  employed  vndi  great  fieedom.  At  £  26  the 
original  hand  remms  and  continues  to  the  end.  Compositions  by  Dowland, 
Cutting  and  Pilkington  form  the  greater  part  of  the  repertoire  and  the 
collection  can  hardly  have  been  written  out  before  1595  as  Pilkington  is 
given  his  Mus.Bac.  by  both  copyists.  Indeed  the  section  in  hand  No.  2 
could  not  have  been  completed  until  afier  1600^  since  Mrs.  Marie  Oldfield, 
for  whom  Pilkington  wtote  a  galliard  (AT.  22V/23),  was  not  married  until 
that  date,  when  as  Mary  Somerford  she  became  the  wife  of  Phillipe  Old- 
field  of  Somerford.*  Hirsch  MS  1353  contains  fifty-four  pieces,  but  only 
two  by  Allison  and  one  by  Holbornc  have  the  composers'  names.  So  far 
it  has  been  possible  to  identify  four  by  Dowland,  five  by  Cutting,  four  by 
Hdbosne,  and  two  each  by  Allison*  Byrd,  Ferrabotco  and  Strogecs.  All  the 
pieces  are  for  a  six-course  lute  except  two,  whidi  have  a  seventh  course 
tuned  at  F.  It  is  probably  among  the  earlier  MSS,  possibly  contemporary 
with  Dd.2.ii. 

Add.  6402  is  a  single  folio  containing  only  four  pieces,  two  of  them  being 
by  Dowland.  The  words  'Baliol  Coll:  Statutes'  have  been  added  in  a  later 
hand,  and  the  Hughes-Hughes  Catalogue  gives  the  date  as  1610. 

*  Visitathn  of Cheshire,  1613,  Haikun  Sodecy,  Vol.  59  (1909)- 
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Add.  38,539  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  John  Sturt  MS.  The  original  binding, 
however,  is  stamped  with  the  Letters  *MX',  which  are  said,  in  the  Catalogue, 
to  stand  for  Matthew  Locke.  If  the  MS  was  indeed  ever  in  his  possession  then 
the  letters  were  a  later  addition  since  the  hook  itself  dates  firom  a  period  some- 
what earlier  than  Locke's.  The  letters  arc  more  likely  to  stand  for  the  Margaret 
Mary  whose  surname  has  been  torn  away  with  part  of  the  fly-leaf.  The 
number  of  masque  tunes  among  the  contents  makes  about  161 5  a  very 
probable  date  fi>r  the  collection,  and  the  presence  of  a  piece  called  *The 
Noble  Man'  suggests  it  could  not  have  beoi  started  nuich  before  1612-13. 
The  only  &ct  known  about  its  later  history  is  diat  it  was  purdkased  by  the 
Museum  from  Captain  Granville,  through  Messrs.  Sotheby  on  June  8th, 
1912.  The  MS  is  noticeable  for  the  exceptional  care  with  which  the  perform- 
ing directions  are  written  into  the  text.  Almost  every  note  has  its  fingering 
point  for  the  right  hand;  hold  marks  are  drawn  fi>r  the  upper  voice  as  well 
as  in  the  bass;  and  three  ornament  s%ns,  the  single  cross,  the  double  cross, 
and  a  small  hook,  are  used  with  great  profusion.  Many  of  the  pieces  are 
written  for  a  ten-course  lute. 

The  tablature  and  captions  of  Eg.  2046  are  written  in  the  same  hand  as  that 
of  the  inscription  on  the  fly  leaf:  'Jane  Pickeringe  owe  this  Booke  16 16*. 
Clearly  it  is  her  own  personal  collection  of  music  and  not  one  acquired  £:om 
a  professional  copyist.  The  contents  include  examples  of  the  ooost  highly 
developed  virtuoso  music  of  the  time  and  the  owner  must  have  been  a  per- 
former of  considerable  ability.  The  absence  of  masqueing  tunes  or  voltas  and 
corantos  in  the  French  taste  such  as  those  in  Add.  38,539,  indicates  a  some- 
what conservative  taste  in  1616,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  Jane 
added  her  signature  early  or  late  in  the  process  of  £>rming  her  collection.  At 
die  end  of  the  book  later  hands  have  added  some  pieces  by  John  Lawrence 
and  Gaultier,  all  in  various  forms  of  the  French  tuning.  According  to  the 
Hughes-Hughes  Catalogue  of  Manuscript  Music  in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  HI 
(1908),  p.  66,  Jane  Pickering  was  probably  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Puckering,  created  a  baronet  in  1612,  and  niece  to  the  Dorothy  Puckering 
who  married  Sir  Adam  Newton,  tutor  to  Prince  Henry.  Sir  Thomas  had 
three  daughters  by  his  wi&  fitizabeth,  I^ces,  Jane  and  Cedlia,  but  Jane  was 
the  only  one  to  survive.  The  details  of  this  &mily  are  confirmed  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  under  the  heading  Puckering,  Sir  John  (1544- 
96),  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  was  the  third  son,  but  some  further  information  is 
given.  It  appears  that  Sir  Thomas  married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Morley  of  Halnaker  in  Sussex  in  1616,  and  even  allowing  for  the  remark- 
able speed  with  which  women  provided  themselves  with  large  £unilies  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Jane  could  hardly  have  been  bom  and  acquired  her 
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beautiful  handwriting  within  the  same  year  as  her  mother *s  marriage.  There 
were  in  fact,  several  large  families  flourishing  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  who  spelt  the  name  precisely  as  Jane  spelt  hers,  and  possibly 
future  research  will  reveal  the  real  Jane  who  was  such  an  accomplished 
Itttenist. 

One  of  the  more  recent  MSS  to  be  rediscovered  is  the  Euing  Lute  Book, 
in  the  Library  of  Glasgow  University.  It  is  a  well-written  oblong  folio  in 
excellent  condition.  Its  contents  are  closely  related  to  the  Cambridge  books 
even,  occasionally,  to  the  reproduction  of  identical  mistakes  made  by  Holmes 
in  his  copies.  Of  its  seventy-one  pieces  only  three  have  tides  or  composers' 
names.  The  first  part  appears  to  be  contemporaneous  with  all  but  the  latest 
of  the  Cambridge  books,  but  another  hand,  probably  of  the  mid-seventeenth 
century,  has  added  an  extremely  interesting  set  of  instructions  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  figured  bass  on  the  theorbo. 

The  Weld  Lute  Book,  which,  in  1893,  was  referred  to  by  Professor 
Wooldridge  in  his  edition  of  Chappell's  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Titnes, 
was,  at  that  time,  known  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Forester.  For  many 
years  it  was  lost  sight  of  and  the  only  traces  that  remained  were  copies  of  a 
&w  pieces  which  Professor  Wooldridge  had  handed  to  Arnold  Dolmetsch 
who,  in  turn  had  passed  on  some  of  them  to  the  present  writer.  In  September^ 
1960,  Robert  Spencer,  with  Lord  Forester's  permission,  searched  the  library 
and  eventually  discovered  the  MS  in  the  strong-room  where  it  had  lain  un- 
noticed, probably  from  the  time  when  Professor  Wooldridge  had  examined 
it.  The  book  appears  to  have  belonged  to  John  Weld  of  Willey  (Lord 
Forester's  name  being  Weld-Forester),  who  viras  bom  in  1581  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  on  August  2nd,  1600.  hi  1613  he  became 
Town  Clerk  of  London,  whidi  office  he  held,  except  during  the  years  of  the 
Commonwealth,  until  his  death  in  1666,  shordy  after  the  destruction  of  his 
town  house  during  the  Fire  of  London. 

The  writing  of  the  dear  and  accurate  tablature  and  the  rubrics  in  the  body 
of  the  book  bean  no  resemblance  to  the  hand  in  which  John  Weld  s  signature 
is  written  and  was  probably  that  of  a  professional  copyist  feom  whom  Weld 
may  have  bought  the  book.  The  composers  represented  include  John 
Dowland,  Jolm  and  Robert  Joliiison,  Anthony  Holborne,  Daniel  Bacheler, 
Alfonso  Ferrabosco,  Edward  CoUard  and  Mathias  Mason.* 

The  MS  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Spencer  of  Woodford  Green,  Essex  is 
of  e3ctraordmary  interest  historically,  quite  apart  firom  its  musical  value.  When 
Richard  Newton  £rst  examined  the  book  he  noticed  a  Coronet  stamped  into 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  MS  and  its  history,  with  a  list  of  contents  and  concordances, 
see  'The  Weld  Lute  Book'  by  Robert  Spencer  in  tiie  Lu/e  SocUty  Journal,  Vol.  1  (i959)* 
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the  original  leather  binding,  surmounted  with  the  Badge  oi  the  Garter.  At  the 
top  of  the  Coronet  are  two  letters  er*  On  the  verso  of  the  final  £y  leaf  is 
a  letter  written  in  a  good  hand,  but  with  sevccal  alterations  and  small  inter- 
lineations. Here  is  Richard  Newton's  transcription  into  modem  spelling  of 
what  is  written: 

From  a  xsmd  delighting  in  sorrow,  from  spirits  wasted  with  travail,  care,  and 
grief;  from  a  heart  torn  in  pieces  with  passion  £:om  a  man  that  hateth  him!8<>lf 
and  all  things  that  keepeth  him  aUve,  what  service  can  your  Majesty  reap? 
Since  my  service  past  deserves  no  more  than  banishment  and  proscription  into 
the  most  cursed  of  all  countries,  with  what  expectation  or  to  what  end  should 
I  hve  longer?  No,  no,  your  rebels*  pride  and  success  must  give  me  means  to 
ransom  myself  (my  soul,  I  mean)  out  of  the  hateful  prison  of  my  body:  and  if 
it  should  happen  so,f  your  Majesty  may  believe  that  you  shall  have  no  cause 
to  mislike  the  fashion  of  my  death:  though  the  course  of  my  life  could  not 
please  you. 

Ardbrackane,  30th  August  1599 
Your  Majesty's  exiled  servant 
£ssex4 

The  Toilemache  Lute  MS,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Tollcmache 
of  Helmingham  Hall,  Suffolk  (owner  of  the  well-known  Otpharion  by  John 
Rose),$  came  up  £ot  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  June  14th,  1965,  and  was  bought  by 
Robert  Spencer.  It  dates  &om  approximately  1610  and  consists  of  twenty-six 
pieces  £ot  a  seven-course  lute,  of  which  nine  are  duet  parts.  It  is  important  for 
the  fact  that  among  these  are  several  which  supply  the  second  part  of  duets 
hitherto  incomplete.  The  versions  of  the  Dowland  pieces  are  interesting  in 
that  they  all  show  an  individual  treatment,  slighdy  at  variance  with  the  more 
generally  accepted  forms.  Of  the  two  copies  of 'Mrs  White's  Choice',  that  on 
£  7  has  the  rubric  'per  Henricum  Sampson  scriptorem  libri'  and  possibly  he  is 
responsible  fi>r  those  arrangements  that  arc  copied  in  his  hand.  A  second  hand 
also  appears,  up  till  now  unidentified,  which  has  also  contributed  to  C.U.L. 
Dd.4.22,  Dd.9.33,  and  B.M.  Add.  15117.K 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  Lute  Book  at  the  Htzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  is  the  latest  English  MS  containing  lute  music  by  Dowknd,  and 
Bx  the  purpose  of  this  book,  that  is  its  most  interesting  feature.  It  appears  to 

*  See  Simile  edidcm.  Note  by  Robert  Spencer.  f  Defect  in  die  MS. 

i  A  fiur  copy  was  sent  to  the  Queen  and  is  reproduced  in  W.  B.  Devetcux,  Uves  and  Letters 

of  the  Deuereux  Earls  of  Essex  {iBsz),  Vol.  2,  pp.  120-r,  quoted  from  the  Hulton  MSS. 

§  For  a  description  of  this  instrument  see  Donald  Gill,  'An  Orpharion  by  John  Bsnc\Li^ 
Society  Journal,  Vol.  II  (i960),  pp.  33-40. 

^  Sec  Robert  Spcuccr,  'The  Tollcmache  Lute  Manuscript*,  Lute  Society  Journal,  Vol.  VU 

11965),  pp.  38-9— now  known  as,  though  not  changed  nere  to»  The  Sampson  Lute  Bo^ 
C1609). 
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be  a  fair  copy  made  from  loose  papers,  collected  over  a  number  of  years,  the 
two  final  compositions,  both  by  Lord  Herbert  himself,  being  dated  1640  and 
1639  respectively.  It  includes  works  by  a  number  of  the  leading  masters  of  the 
English  classical  school,  a  few  by  Italians,  and  a  quantity  by  leading  Frendi 
compos  fiom  about  1600  to  1640.  Part  of  the  volume  is  written  in  the  hand 
of  Cuthbcrt  Hely,  who  also  contributed  some  of  his  own  compositions  to  the 
collection.* 

Only  a  few  foreign  MSS  contain  unique  copies  of  tablatures  by  Dowland. 
The  large  collection  made  by  Philip  Hainhofer  of  Augsburg  in  1603  (Wol&n- 
biittel)  in  Italian  tablature,  contains  Nos.  loi,  102  and  103.  Two  pieces, 
Nos.  86  and  87,  appear  in  Leipzig  Stadtbibliothek  H.  6.  15,  a  MS  in  German 
tablature,  and  Nos.  93,  94  and  95  arc  found  in  the  Ernst  Scheie  MS,  Hamburg 
Stadt-  und  Universitatsbibliothek  MB/  2768.  Of  these  a  version  a  5  of  No,  95 
had  appeared  in  Simpson  s  Opusculum  (i6io).t 

Apart  horn  his  own  song-books  and  A  Muskall  Ban^t,  there  are  two 
English  printed  sources  for  Dowland's  lute  music:  William  Barley's  New 
Booke  of  Tahliture  (1596)  and  Varietie  oj'Lutc-Lcssotis  (1610).  Barley's  little  book 
is  beautifully  printed  and  is  charming  to  look  at.  It  is  of  great  interest  as  being 
the  earliest  English  book  devoted  entirely  to  the  works  of  native  composers. 
Fourteen  of  the  pieces  are  declared  to  be  £>r  the  orpharion,  although  there  is 
no  particular  diflEecence  of  treatment  to  distinguish  these  &om  the  lute  music. 
Six  others  arc  for  the  bandora  and  there  are,  in  addition,  £om  songs  with 
bandora  accompaniment,  although,  unfortunately,  the  words  of  two  have 
been  omitted  altogether.  The  composers  represented  besides  Dowland  are 
Francis  Cutting,  PhiUp  Rosseter,  Edward  Johnson  and  Anthony  Holboxne. 
Although  Bailey  s  erroneous  versions  make  its  muskal  value  somewhat 
limited  for  our  purpose,  its  historical  value  is  considerable  in  proving  that  the 
seven  works  by  Dowland  included  in  its  contents  had  been  composed  prior  to 
the  date  of  its  publication. 

Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  is  the  last  and  most  important  of  theEnglish  printed 
books  for  the  lute  in  the  old  tuning.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  very  highest  order 
and  includes  works  by  some  of  the  finest  lutenisc  composers  of  the  time,  both 
English  and  continental.  The  tide-page  border  is  the  same  as  that  used  fi>r  The 
Second  Booke  of  Songs  with  the  difference  that  die  oval  at  the  top  is  filled  with 
a  wood-cut  of  a  viol  and  bow  lying  together  widi  a  lute  and  a  sheet  of  music. 
Round  this,  on  a  band,  is  written : 

*  For  a  complete  description  of  die  MS  aiid  its  contents,  see  Thurston  Dart,  'Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury's  Lute-Book ,  Music  and  Letters^  Vol  XXXIII,  April  1957. 
j-  See  Appendix  I  for  MSS  which  have  come  to  light  smce  this  book  "was  £nt  published. 
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COR;  MVSiCA  LiETIFICAT 

The  Inscripdon  in  the  centre  panel  runs  as  fellows: 

VARIETIE 
OF 

LUT£->less(Mis 

Viz. 

Fantasies,  Pauins,  Galliards,  Almaines,  Corantoes, 
and  Volts:  Selected  out  of  the  best  approued 
AVTUORS,  as  well  heyond  the  Seas  as 
of  our  owne  Country. 
By  Robert  DouIomL 
Wheceunto  is  annexed  certaine  Ob- 
seruations  belonging  to  LVTE-playing: 
By  lohn  Baptisto  Besardo  of  Visonti. 
Also  a  short  Treatise  thereunto  appertayning: 
By  loktt  Douland  Batcheler  of 
MUSICKE 

The  imprint,  in  the  lowest  panel,  reads : 

LONDON 
Printed  fer  ThonmAdam 
1610. 

Tlie  book  is  dedicated  in  the  following  manner; 

TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIP-/FVLL,  WORTHY,  AND  V£R- 
TVO VS/  Knight,  Sir  Thomas  Mounson, 

SYR,  the  grateful]  remembrance  of  your  bountie/  to  me,  in  part  of  my 
Education,  whilst  my  Father  /  was  absent  from  England,  hath  embouldned 
me/  to  present  these  my  first  Labours  to  your  worthi-/ncs,  assuring  my  selfe 
that  they  being  Muskalll  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Patron  of  Muskke,/  and 
being  onely  out  of  duety  Dedicated,  you  will  daine  to  receiue/them  as  a  poore 
Testimonie  of  his  gratitude,  who  acknowledgeth/  himselfe  for  cuer  vnable  by 
his  vttermost  seruice  to  merit  your/  Fauours.  All  that  I  can  is  to  pray  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  health/  and  prosperitie  of  You  and  Yours,  which  I 
will  neuer  cease  to  doe./  Your  Worships  in  all  duety  J  Robert  Douland 

And  here  is  the  episde : 
To  die  Readers  whosoeuer. 

Gendemen:  I  am  bold  to  present  you  with  the  first  hvdts  of  my  Skill,/  which 
albeit  it  may  sceme  hereditarie  vnto  mee,  my  Father  being  a  Lutcnist,  and/ 
well  knowne  amongst  you  here  in  England,  as  in  most  parts  of  Christen- 
dome/  beside.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  ignorant  of  that  old  saying,  Lahore  Deum 
omniajvendere:  And  how  perfection  m  any  skill  cannot  be  attained  vnto  with- 
out the/  waste  of  many  yeeres,  much  cost,  and  excessiue  labour  and  Industrie, 
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which/  though  I  camiot  attribute  to  my  selfe,  being  but  young  in  yeeres,  I 
haue  ad-/ uentured  Uke  a  desperate  Souldier  to  thrust  my  selfe  into  the  Vant- 
gard,  and/  to  passe  the  Pikes  of  the  sharpest  Censures,  but  I  trust  without 
daunger,  because  we  fmde  it  true  in/  Nature  that  those  who  haue  loued  the 
Father,  will  seldome  hate  the  Sonne.  And  not  vnUke  in  reason/  that  I  should 
distaste  all,  since  my  meanes  and  helpes  of  attaining  what  I  haue,  haue  been 
extraor-/  dinary.  Touching  this  I  haue  done,  they  are  Collections  gathered 
together  with  much  labour  out/  of  the  most  excellent  Authors,  as  well  of 
those  beyond  the  Seas,  as  out  of  the  workes  of  our  owne/Countrimen.  The 
Treatise  of  fmgcring  I  thought  no  scorne  to  borrow  of  lohn  Baptisto  Besardoj 
of  Visonti,  being  a  man  generally  knowne  and  honoured  for  his  excellencie 
in  this  kinde.  But  what-/soeuer  I  haue  here  done  (vntill  my  Father  hath 
finished  his  greater  Worke,  touching  the  Art  of/  Lute-playing,)  I  referre  it  to 
your  iudicious  censures,  hoping  that  that  loue  which  you  all  generally/  haue 
borne  vnto  him  in  times  past,  being  now  gray,  and  like  the  Swan,  but  singing 
towards  his/end,  you  would  continue  the  same  to  me  his  Sonne,  who  in  the 
meane  time  will  consecrate  my  best/  indeuours  at  the  shrine  of  your  fauours, 
and  shall  euer  remaiue  obUged  vnto  you  for  curtesies/  to  the  vttermost  of  my 
power. 

Robert  Douland, 

The  fellowin^  commendatory  poem  completes  the  pre&tocy  matter: 

Thomas  Smith  Gent: 
In  Praise  of  the  Worke, 
Where  Merit  far  surmounts  the  pitch  of  Praise, 

The  Good-worke  there,  transcends  the  reach  of  Words: 
This  Worke  is  such:  then  good-words  cannot  raise 
Their  waight  so  liigh  as  these  Heaun-sczling  Cordes: 
Then  let  their  vertue  their  owne  glory  raise, 
Least  it  be  said  a  Smith  hath  forg  d  their  praise. 

The  translatioii  of  iJie  'Necessarie  Observations'  of  Besardus  is  gtven  pride 
of  place  and  appears  first  in  the  book,  with  the  £>llowing  heading : 

NECESSARIE  OBSERVATIONS  BELONG-/ING  TO  THE 
LUTE,  AND  LVTE  /  playing,  by  John  Baptisto  Besardo  of  Visonti:  with/ 
choice  varietie  of  LVTE-iessons,  partly  Inuented,  and  partly  Col-/lected  out 
of  the  best  AVTHORS,  by  Robert  Doukmdjaad  lohn  Douland  Batcfaeler  of 
MUSICKE, 

Immediately  following  diose  of  Besardus  come  Dowland's  'Other 
Necessary  Obsouations'  which  deal  with  stringing,  fretting  and  tuning. 

The  volume  consists  of  forty-two  compositions,  seven  under  the  heading 
of  each  form  announced  on  the  tide-page.  A  slight  liberty  is  taken  in  the 
section  devoted  to  Almains  with  the  inclusion  of  *The  Witches  daunce  in  the 
Queenes  Maske'  which  is  in  §  rhythm.  Presumably  the  intendon  was  to 
piesent  this  together  with  the  other  pieces  from  the  same  masque  irrespective 
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of  its  rhythmic  structure.  John  contributed  ten  pieces  to  the  collection  and 
two  are  ascribed  to  Robert,  although  one  of  these,  ^e  Right  Honorable  the 

Lady  Cliftons  Spirit*,  is  undoubtedly  by  bis  fatbcr.  Otbcr  composers  wbose 
work  is  represented  include  Diomedes  of  Venice,  Jacobus  Reis,  Laurencini 
and/or  The  Knight  of  the  Lute/  Al&nso  Ferrabosco  of  Bologna,  Gregorio 
Huet  or  Howet  of  Antwerp,  Maurice  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Anthony 
Hoibome,  Thomas  Morley,  Daniel  Bacheler,  Perrichon  and  Saman. 

Fine  as  the  collection  is  musically,  it  must,  however,  be  said  that  the  print- 
ing is  full  of  inaccuracies.  These  var)'  in  importance  from  the  simple  placing 
of  a  letter  on  the  wrong  line  to  serious  confusions  which  are  di&cuit  to 
correct  unless  comparison  can  be  made  with  a  more  accurate  copy. 

Few  of  the  foreign  printed  lute  books  contain  unique  copies  of  works  by 
Dowland,  but  the  list  on  p.  481  shows  how  firequendy  he  is  represented  in  the 
great  Continental  collections.  The  compilers  of  these  books  served  him  with 
differing  degrees  of  exactitude.  Besardus  (or  more  probably  his  printer) 
omitted  the  top  note  of  the  first  chord  in  *Lachrimae',  thereby  destroying  the 
famous  descending  phrase;  van  den  Hove  in  DelUUe  Musiae  printed  seven  of 
the  lute  parts  iromlAidtritm  or  Seaven  Teares  as  solo  works,  a  great  disservice 
since  £ve  of  these  lack  the  melody  which,  in  the  complete  version,  is  taken  by 
the  treble  viol  or  violin;  G.  L.  Fuhrmann,  in  Testudo  Gallo-Germauica,  gives 
a  badly  mangled  version  of  'Bonny  Sweet  Robin*  and  attributes  the  'Battle 
Galhard'  to  Robert  Dowland,  but  among  four  other  pieces  by  Dowland, 
described  as  of  uncertain  authorship,  is  a  version  of  'Mrs  vaux  galliard'  and 
we  can  be  grateful  to  Fuhrmann  £>r  supplying  a  correct  reading  of  the 
penultimate  bar  which,  in  the  only  odier  known  copy,  in  Dd.9.33,  has  gone 
badly  astray.  The  beautifully  printed  Hortus  Musicalis  (161 5)  of  Elias  Mertel 
has  copies  of  'Forlorne  Hope*  and  Fantasia  No.  6,  the  former,  though  con- 
taining some  errors,  provides  more  accurate  readings  for  several  bars  un- 
satisfactorily copied  by  Holmes  in  Dd.9.33.  The  355  preludes  and  fantasias  in 
this  book  are  distinguished  only  by  numbers  and  no  list  of  contents  has  been 
included.  This  omission  is  not  merely  the  chance  mis-binding  of  the  British 
Museum  copy,  the  one  in  the  Mazarine  Collection,  Bibhotheque  Nationale, 
Paris,  being  similarly  incomplete. 

FANTASIES  AND  OTHER  CONTRAPUNTAL 

COMPOSITIONS 

Of  the  seven  solo  pieces  of  this  type  to  which  Dowland's  name  is  attached, 
five  are  composed  on  diatonic  themes  while  the  remaining  two  are  wholly 

*  'Laurencini  of  Rome'  may  have  adopted  the  style  'Equb  Romanus*  after  luving  had  the 
Order  of  (he  Golden  Spur  contened  on  him  by  the  Pope. 
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chxomatic  in  character.  Of  those  using  diatonic  material  the  most  widely 
known  was  the  one  wliich  appears  as  Fantasie  No.  7  in  VarktkojLMterL^ssom 
(No.  i).  Seven  copies  of  this  still  exist. 

The  'point'  was  not  entiiely  Dowland  s  own  oompositioii»  and  was  used, 
wtdi  some  sl%ht  variants,  by  odier  composets  as  wdl,  a  notable  example 
being  die  unknown  writer  of  No.  83  in  Elias  Mertel's  Hortm  Musicalis.  It 
appears  to  be  founded  on  the  opening  phrase  of  an  Italian  lauda,  which,  in 
Matteo  Co^ati's  Corona  di  Sacre  Canzoni  (1675),  is  called  'Alia  Madonna': 


Most  of  the  laude  spirituali  came  into  existence  at  a  period  considerably 
earlier  than  the  date  of  publication  of  Coferati's  book,  and  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  collector  rather  than  the  composer  of  the  contents  ofhis  volume.  Although 
Dowland  might  have  become  fiuniliar  with  this  point  in  Italy.  Pro£  Ward, 
in  'A  Dowland  Miscdlany',  pp.  32-34,  quotes  worb  by  nine  odier  com- 
posers m  additioa  to  Dowland,  Cofisrad,  and  die  anonymous  writer  in 
Mertel,  and  shows  diat  it  was  a  motif  commonly  used  in  England  as  well  as 
on  the  continent. 

The  piece  evolved  into  two  distinct  versions;  the  earlier  is  found  in  all  the 
MS  souioes  and  in  the  Thesaurus  Haniumicus  ofBesaxdm;  the  later,  in  VarieHe 
afLute-Lessaiu.  Ibete  are  a  number  of  difiecent  readings  amot^  die  MSS 
which  probably  represent  the  small  dianges  wydi  inevitably  creep  ttk  when 
a  piece  passes  from  hand  to  hand  and  is  written  out  by  one  copyist  after 
another.  In  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  many  small  points,  where  the  MSS  seem 
to  have  strayed,  ate  deaied  up,  and  two  major  alterations  are  introduced.  At 
die  b^^nning  of  bar  29  two  beats  are  dropped  and  fiom  then  onwards  the 
bar  lines  are  placed  two  beats  earlier;  and  seven  bars  are  eliminated  after  bar 
44.  Altogether  this  version  is  musically  more  satisfying  and  represents 
Dowland's  mamre  revision  of  the  work,  although  its  appearance  in  Add. 
38,539  (probably  written  after  1615)  suggests  that  the  earlier  version  con- 
tinued in  use  after  the  printing  of  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons.  It  is  nodceable  that 
die  piece  is  not  found  in  any  of  die  really  early  source  books  £br  Dowland's 
work  and  it  is  lik^  diat  it  was  among  die  later  compositions  of  bis  great 
creadve  period.  It  opens  widi  die  lovely  serene  passage : 

^  mrTl  I 


lA. 
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After  this  theme  has  been  worked  through  a  complex  contrapuntal  section 
a  series  of  short  phrases  fi>llow8»  audi  one  with  its  echo  at  die  octave: 


1,1     J   1  1 

1    J  M 

J  1     J  '  1 

.11  ,1 

[  1  ' 

^^^^ 

Here  Dowland  makes  great  play  with  the  device  ofresolving  the  leading  note 
an  octave  or  two  octaves  below.  He  follows  with  a  swiftly  mnnmg  section, 
and  the  Fantasie  ends  with  a  di^Jay  of  virtuosity  £>r  the  player : 


El 

1  1     ..      1      ..  1 

.).p»i  ■'JIJT],  i-i  r-pi 
ti — ji  "  J  J — j  J  J 1 

• 

T  1 
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In  many  ways  the  two  chromatic  fantasias,  No.  2,  'Forlorne  Hope  Fancye', 
and  No.  3,  'Farwcll',  arc  among  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Dowland's  solo 
works  for  the  lute.  Both  are  built  on  the  plan  which  takes  for  its  subject  a  six- 
note  fragment  of  the  chromatic  scale,  descending  in  'Forlorne  Hope'  and 
ascending  in  'Farwell'.  In  the  former  the  chromatic  phrase  is  used  seventeen 
times  and  in  the  latter,  fourteen.  The  ascending  and  descending  forms  never 
occur  in  the  same  piece  and  Dowland  confines  himself  strictly  to  the  chroma- 
tic degrees  lying  between  G  and  the  D  below,  and  those  between  D  and  A 
below,  except  in  'Forlorne  Hope'  where  the  phrase  twice  starts  on  A,  descend- 
ing to  E.  Nothing  could  better  express  the  title  of  this  piece  than  the  heavy 
foreboding  of  the  opening  phrase : 


T  T   r  t 

Another  quotation  from  the  same  piece  shows  how  in  one  place  the  alto 
starts  the  phrase  before  the  bass  has  completed  it;  it  is  followed  by  the  treble 
which  enters  on  the  third  note  of  the  theme  in  the  alto  voice: 


i'  J.  ,J>i|J  1 

inn 

kfW^  J  rm 

w — ' 

L  

^  

The  last  two  appearances  of  the  chromatic  hexachord,  in  the  bass,  are  joined 
by  making  the  last  note  of  the  first  plirasc  serve  as  the  first  of  the  next;  thus  a 
continuous  chromatic  scale  of  eleven  notes  is  formed: 


ii6 
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When  Mathew  Holmes  copied  'Forlome  Hope'  into  his  lute-book  he 
became  conftised  at  diis  point  and  made  several  errors  in  die  bass.  The  passage 

is  given  correctly  in  No.  70  of  MerteFs  Hortus  Musicalis. 

The  rising  chromatic  phrase  of 'Farwell',  to  which  Dowland  added  his  own 
signature,  though  equally  emotional,  expresses  a  totally  different  anguish  and 
has  none  of  the  brooding  disquiet  of  'Foilorne  Hope': 


Both  i^tasies  are  developed  with  the  same  complexity  of  detail  and  both 
demand  a  superb  tecfamqne  for  dieir  peifinmanoe. 

It  is  something  of  a  mystery  why  Dowland  should  have  chosen  'Farwdl* 
out  of  the  twenty-two  of  his  con^posttloos  contuned  in  Dd.5.78  to  whidi  to 

add  his  own  name  and  degree. 

No.  4,  'Farweir,  though  having  the  same  title  as  No.  3,  is  an  entirely 
di£b:eat  piece,  and  is,  in  hct,  an  In  Nomine,  with  the  Gloria  Tibi  Trinitas 
llieme  in  the  Cantus  vdce: 


i 


rTff 


i 


At  bar  40*  the  rhythm  changes  to    and  continues  in  the  same  measure 

until  the  end. 

No.  5  is  a  comparatively  short  fantasie  of  thirty-five  bars.  The  first  theme 
consists  of  an  ascending  and  descending  scale  passage : 


*  In  the  MS  the  second  group  of  three  quavers  is  omitted  and  the  In  Nomine  theme  is 
thrown  out  of  balance.  Richard  Newton  pointed  this  out  to  me  and  lent  me  a  copy  mlk  hit 
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and  fragments  of  the  scale  combined  in  decorative  patterns  reappear  all 
through  this  fantasia. 

No.  6,  a  £mtasie  in  G  minor,  opens  as  fi>lJows.  Here  the  altus  voice  enters 
at  the  interval  of  a  fifth  bebw  the  cantos,  unlike  the  other  two  fimtasies  of 
this  type,  Nos.  i  and  5,  in  which  the  second  voice  enten  at  the  octave: 






  • 



After  No.  i,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  next  most  popular  of  die 
fantasies,  with  four  known  copies  still  existing.  Mertel  included  it  as  No.  69 
in  his  Hortus  Musicalis  (161 5). 

No.  7  is  an  extremely  long  piece— the  longest  of  all  the  fiuitasies.  Techni- 
cally it  is  elaborate  although  musically  it  is  not  as  complex  as  No.  i  or  any  of 
the  chromatic  fantasies.  The  opening  is  almost  entirely  in  two  parts  and 
an  imitation  of  the  first  bar  of  the  bass  soon  appears  in  the  upper  voice : 


The  greater  part  consists  of  decorative  melodic  patterns  either  above  a 
simple  bass  line,  or  below  held  notes  in  the  upper  voice.  At  bar  61  the  measure 
changes  to  7  ^d  five  bars  are  introduced  in  which  the  figuration  dosely 
resembles  diat  of  the  final  section  of  Fantasie  No.  i : 


I 
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1 CLJ  EU  LLf  Cg^ 

J  J  J  J  J  J 

— 

Li  M  M  f'/i  j 

At  this  point  a  third  voice  enters,  moving,  for  three  bars,  in  a  rapid  passage 
of  parallel  sixths  with  the  upper  voice,  over  a  bass  of  minim  beats.  The  piece 
ends  with  a  typical  'trumpet'  flourish,  leaping  up  and  down  the  top  string  in 
intervals  of  fifths  and  thirds. 


PAVANS 

Of  No.  8,  'Piper's  Pavan',  nine  copies  of  the  lute  solo  are  still  extant,  six 
being  in  English,  the  other  three  in  Continental  sources.  Four  of  the  versions, 
that  of  Barley's  New  Booke  of  Tabliture  and  the  three  Continental  ones,  are 
however,  very  poor  and  should  not  be  r^arded  as  basic  texts.  Apart  firom 
Barley,  Add.  3056  is  the  only  source  to  give  a  division  on  the  third  strain,  but 
the  writer  of  this  MS  appears  frequently  to  compose  his  own  divisions  and 
since  the  whole  text  shows  a  number  of  variants  it  is  probable  that  the  final 
division  is  his  work  and  not  Dowland's.  Eight  arrangements  for  other  solo 
instruments,  consort  or  voice  are  also  found,  the  total  number  suggesting 
that,  among  the  pavans,  it  stood  next  in  popularity  to  'Lachrimse*.  Though 
this  pavan  and  its  galliard  are  not  composed  on  precisely  the  same  melodic 
structure  as  are  the  Lachrimae  pair,  nevertheless,  comparison  will  show  how 
the  first  three  bars  of  the  galliard  are  derived  firom  the  melody  of  the  pavan : 

Y  I  m  iirrm  i  m 


A  t 

!    -  ■             1  N 

After  the  first  indebtedness,  however,  die  galliard  develops  abng  com- 
pletdy  individual  lines. 
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The  title  of  No.  9  is  given  Gompletdy  and  correctly  only  in  Ladtritm  or 
Seaven  Teares  where  it  appears  as  'Semper  Dowknd  Semper  Dolens'.  In  Jano 

Pidcering's  MS  it  becomes  *DowIandes  Lamentation  Semp  dolcnt*  and  in  the 
Weld  MS  *Semper  dolens'.  In  the  third  source  for  the  solo  piece,  the  Euing 
MS,  it  is  anonymous  and  has  no  title.  In  its  complete  form  the  phrase  is 
interesting  for  the  clue  it  appears  to  provide  to  the  sixteenth-century 
pronunciation  of  the  composer's  name.  Since  his  re-emergence  as  a  £gure 
of  importance  in  the  musical  world  his  name  is  generally  pronotmced  with 
the  fint  syllable  rhymii^  with  'now',  and  indeed,  this  pronunciation  is  used 
by  die  surviving  members  of  the  j&mily  today,  but  the  title  seems  to  have 
point  only  if  the  diphthong  *ow'  and  the  vowel  *o'  have  the  same  sound.  In 
the  Cellarius  album  he  writes  'Dolandi'  and  the  inscription  in  the  'Lamentatio 
Henrici  Noel\  presimiably  copied  £:om  his  own  hand,  gives  'Gio.  Dolande' ; 
apart  from  these,  all  other  known  signatures  give  the  name  as  'Doulande* 
with  the  *u'  sometimes  approaching  the  form  of  a  'w\  while  *Doland'  or 
'Dolande'  are  fiwquent  variants  of  the  spelling  £>und  in  MS  sources.  The 
identity  of  sound  between  the  diphdiongs  'ou'  and  'ow'  with  the  vowel  'o* 
is  heard  in  many  odier  words,  for  example,  'soul*,  *mould',  'poultry*  and 
indeed,  the  present  author's  own  surname;  and  'to  throw',  'to  show'  and  'to 
tie  a  bow*.  The  similarity  of  pronunciation  called  for  in  the  jingle  of  the  title 
'Semper  Dowland  semper  dolens'  seems  to  suggest  that  Dowland  himself 
would  have  expected  to  hear  his  name  rhymed  with  'Poland'. 

Ihe  odd  tide  gives  rise  to  a  certain  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  impetus 
that  set  Dowland's  mind  playing  round  the  words  'Dowland'  and  *^lens\ 
turning  diem  this  way  and  diat,  savouring  their  similarity,  and  finally  per- 
haps, hearing  them  fall  into  place  in  the  form  of  a  pimning  sentence.  Possibly 
the  following  passage  from  The  Diary  ojjohn  Alatmingham,  1602-160 J*  may 
supply  the  clue: 
Dec.  7, 1602. 

Out  of  a  litde  book  intitled  Butdna  Capelli  in  taudem  Jurisvf  Lawe  hath  God 
for  the  author,  and  was  &om  the  b^inning  .  .  ,  Doleo  quia  semper  dolens 
dolere  nescio.  Quo  modo  nisi  per  doloces  sanaHtur,  qui  per  doectatimes 
infirmatur?  Doce  me  salutarem  dolorem? 

The  idea  that  Dowland  may  have  seen  this  book  and  retained  the  passage 
in  his  mind,  is  prompted  not  only  by  the  words  'semper  dolens*  but  by  the 
repetition — doleo  .  .  .  dolens  .  .  .  dolere  .  .  .;  firom  diat  to  'semper 

*  Camckn  Society  Publication,  Vol.  99(1868),  p.  99. 

f  The  editor's  footnote  says:  We  have  not  found  any  other  trace  of  this  'little  book'.  It 
was  probably  a  work  of  one  of  the  celebrated  French  Protestants  of  the  name  oi  Cappel.  {La 
France  Pntestante A 198.) 
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Dowland  semper  dolens*  is  a  very  short  step,  especially  in  an  age  when  it  was 
habitual  for  the  mind  to  play  with  words  in  just  this  particular  way.  The 
sense  of  the  passage  too,  is  likely  to  have  £>und  an  immediate  response  in 
Dowland,  and  might  almost  have  come  fiom  his  own  pen,  'I  sorrow,  because 

ever  sorrowing,  I  know  not  how  to  sorrow.  He  that  is  made  sick  through 
dehghts,  how  shall  he  be  healed,  save  by  sorrows?  Teach  me  a  salutary 
sorrow*.* 

True  to  its  name,  all  the  way  through,  this  pavan  expresses  a  profound 
melancholy.  The  third  strain,  with  its  Inoken  and  repeated  fidling  phrases,  as 

shown  in  these  four  bars,  is  a  particularly  moving  ejspression  of  a  poignant 
and  deeply  felt  emotion: 


The  solo  version  of  the  piece  is  quite  distinct  from  the  lute  part  mLachrinuis 
or  Seaven  Team,  the  copy  in  the  Weld  MS,  in  particular,  showing  a  number 
of  variants  in  the  reading.  All  MS  sources  agree,  however,  in  giving  this 
ending  for  the  solo : 


while Loc/triMk?  or  Seauen  Teares  gives  this  very  remarkable  £nal  bar: 


IS 


There  is  no  question  of  a  note  having  been  omitted  at  die  end  since  all  the 

viol  parts  have  the  rests  clearly  marked,  and  the  treble  viol  agrees  exactly  with 
the  lute.f 

*  I  have  to  thank  Ridiatd  Newton  £ot  calling  my  attention  to  this  passage  in  Manningham. 

f  Van  den  Hove  zeprints  the  consort  part  as  a  lute  solo  in  Delitue  Musicce  and  when  Dr. 
Hans  Dagobert  Bruger  transcribed  this  in  his  John  Dowland' s  Solostucke  Jut  die  Laute  (1923), 
the  end  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  resolved  it  comfortably  on  an  undefined  chord  of  D, 
having  transposed  the  whole  piece  down  a  fourth. 
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The  titles  of  Nos.  lo  and  ii,  *SoIus  cum  sola*  and  'Mrs  Brigide  Fleetwoods 
pauen  als  Solus  sine  sola',  suggest  the  two  pieces  are  in  some  way  connected, 
although  musically  they  have  nothing  in  common  except  that  both  are  in 
pavan  form.  'Solus  com  sola'  is  lively  and  tuneful,  thoi:^  not  partioilarly 
ctemgoishfid,  whik  'Solas  sine  sola'  is  in  serious  mood.  Both  appear  to  be 
early  compositions  and  are  written  for  a  six-course  lute,  thotigh  Barley  adds 
a  seventh  course  to  'Solus  cum  sola'  and  includes  it  among  the  pieces  for 
orpharion.  He  prints  the  three  strains  only,  although  the  three  MS  copies  all 
have  divisions  to  the  repeats.  The  copies  in  Add.  31,392  and  the  Euing  MS 
ag^  very  dosdy,  but  the  earhesc  copy,  diat  of  I>d.2.ii,  di&n  considerably 
in  die  treatment  of the  repeat  of  the  first  strain. 

The  sole  remaining  copy  of 'Solus  sine  sola*  was  written  at  a  time  when  ill 
health  had  already  interfered  with  the  clarity  of  Holmes's  handwriting  and 
several  passages  are  di£icuit  to  transcrihe,  hut  these  few  uncertainties  are  not 
serious  enotigb  to  obscure  the  grave  beauty  of  the  piece.  Brigide  Fleetwood  s 
marriage  in  1 589  sets  that  year  as  the  latest  possible  date  for  its  composiaon. 

A  due  to  the  mystery  of  die  titles  may  be  found  in  a  monkiali  Latin 
pnyverb  which  runs : 

Solus  am  sola  turn  afgUabuniur  orare  pater  noster. 

This  might  be  translated  freely  as  *A  man  and  a  woman,  alone  together,  will 
not  think  of  saying  their  Pater  Noster',  meaning  perhaps,  'A  man  and  woman, 
akme  together,  can  hardly  be  eipected  to  spmd  their  time  in  prayer'/  I 
suspect  ^  whole  thing  may  be  an  esoteric  joke  connected  widi  some  incident 
in  die  life  of  the  Fleetwood  fiunily ,  the  meaning  of  die  two  phrases,  'tlie  male 
with  the  female'  and  'the  male  witliout  the  female*  being  quite  plain  to  any- 
one in  the  know. 

There  can  be  litde  doubt  that  No.  12,  *Dr  Cases  Pauen'  was  written  for  the 
John  Case,  audior  of  Apologia  Muskes  (1588),  in  which  Dowland  is,  for  the 
first  time,  mditioned  amtnig  the  gieat  composen  of  his  age,  and  for  whom 
Byrd  wrote  a  six-^Kurt  madrigal  on  Hiomas  Watson's  poem  'A  Gratification 

unto  Master  John  Case*.  He  qualified  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1589,  thus 
fixing  the  earliest  date  at  which  the  pavan  could  have  been  written.  The  final 
bars  closely  resemble  the  last  section  of  the  song  'Farewell  unkind,  farewell*, 

*Robett  Spencer  has  diown  me  some  oonespoiidenoe  lie  had  with  Mr.  John  CmweD 
about  die  ^jbaac  'Solus  cum  lolo'.  Mt.  Creswell  says  'The  phrase  was  first  used  by  Plodnus 
(a.D.  205-f.  270),  the  great  pagan  mystic  of  Alexandria.  According  to  the  whim  of  the 
translator  the  passage  reads:  "a  flight  of  the  alone  to  the  Alone"  or  "escape  in  solitude  to  the 
Solitary  \  the  Latin  solus  meaning  alone,  only,  single,  one.'  The  feminine  ending  'sola'  in 
Dowland's  title,  however,  ctcIikIcs,  in  diis  case,  the  direct  apphcation  of  Plotiiius  t  mysdcal 
pbnoe.  Basil  lam  hat  told  me  of  an  eady  motet  by  Josquin 
vtath  oontaim  an  iUniion  to  this  phrase  in  the  wcvds  'salve  tu  ada  cum  sob  amica*. 
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No.  14  in  The  Third  and  Last  Booke  of  Songs.  Since  this  book  was  not  printed 
until  1603,  and  Dowland  speaks  of  the  contents  as  being  *ncwly  composed* 
(although  perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally;  it  could  be  'sales  talk*), 
it  seems  probable  that  the  idea  first  germinated  in  the  pavan  and  was  later 

adapted  to  the  song  with  some  alterations  to  the  middle  and  lower  voices. 
Here  are  the  relevant  bars  firom  the  pavan: 


1  JJjj.  = 

i     ^  - 

-  '  J. 

1'  1  - 

*This  note  it  an  ocUve  higher  in  the  M.S. 

and  here,  the  last  section  of  the  song: 


Hiere  is  no  other  similarity  between  the  two  works. 

No.  13  exists  in  two  forms.  In  Nn.6.36  there  is  a  version  with  no  ascription. 
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It  has  divisions  to  the  first  and  second  strain.  In  this  MS  it  is  called  'resolucon', 
though  what  significance  this  title  has  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  In  The 
SecondBooke  of Songs  itis  called  'Dowland*sadewfbr  Master  Oliuer  Cromwell' 
and  a  Bassus  part  is  added  which  doubles  the  bass  line  of  the  lute.  There  are  no 
divisions.  The  solemn  character  of  this  pavan,  together  with  the  use  of  the 
word  *adew',  might  suggest  it  was  written  to  commemorate  the  death  of  an 
Oliver  Cromwell,  but  the  identity  of  a  member  of  the  family  with  that  name 
who  died  at  the  appropriate  time  has  eluded  the  search  of  several  writers  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  question.  Mark  Noble,  in  his  very  thorough  and 
detailed  history  of  the  Cromwells  *  records  no  such  person,  and  it  can  only 
be  assumed  that  the  pavan  was  dedicated  to  the  Protector's  uncle,  Ohvcr 
Cromwell  (created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  by  James  I  on  July  25th,  1603  )t  for 
some  occasion  less  tragic  than  death  but  which,  nevertheless,  called  for  an 
*Adew*. 

No.  14,  'Sir  John  Langton  his  Pauin',  as  it  appears  in  Varietie  of  Lute^ 

Lessons,  is  a  fine  open-hearted  piece  in  D  major,  with  exceedingly  elaborate 
divisions  to  the  repeats.  Another  version  of  the  solo,  anonymous  and  without 
tide,  occurs  in  Dd.5.78,  while  in  Lachrinue  or  Seaven  Teares  it  appears  in  F 
major  and  is  called  'M:  John  Langtons  Pauan*.  The  earlier  solo  version  of 
Dd.5.78  and  that  of  Lachrinue  or  Seaven  Team  have  much  in  common, 
especially  in  strain  B,  which  in  these  two  cases  has  seven  bars  while  in 
Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  it  has  eight.  In  addition,  in  Varietie  an  extra  beat  has 
been  created  in  bar  2  of  this  strain  which  changes  the  position  of  the  bar 
hues,  the  strong  beats  of  the  earher  version  becoming  the  weak  beats  of  the 
later: 

Dd.5.78 


.  -r  1  ri — 1 — i 

r  1 

'  r  rr  1 

ir-f  f 

f        »  m  m  m  ^ 

1    u-  f  f  f'^ 



i  1 — r-" 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral-House  of  Cromwell  (1787). 
j"  William  A.  Shaw,  The  Knights  oj England  {1^06). 
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A  ■ 


^^^^ 


Mr.  John  Langton  was  knighted  in  June  1603,  and  deaily  the  news  had  not 
fcacfaed  Dowland  by  the  tune  Lachrinue  or  Seaven  Team  went  to  press, 
possibly  he  had  lost  touch  during  the  years  in  Denmark.  The  tide  is  conecdy 
given  in  Varietie  ofLute-Lesstms  in  1610. 

The  pavan,  *Lachrim3e',  No.  15,  was  one  of  those  exceptional  compositions 
which,  j&om  time  to  time,  appear,  and  achieve  an  altogether  extraordinary 
popularity.  In  its  original  form  as  a  lute  solo  it  found  its  way  into  almost  all 
the  impoctantEnglish  MS  collections  of  the  period  and  it  appears  in  numerous 
Continental  late4xx>ks,  both  MS  and  printed.  Many  of  the  copies,  though 
purporting  to  be  by  Dowland,  are  very  inaccurate  and  have  divisioas  entirely 
different  from  Dowland's  own.  Some  have  divisions  frankly  acknowledged 
as  being  by  other  composers.  A  number  of  lutenists,  especially  abroad, 
honoured  Dowland  by  using  the  Lachrimae  theme  as  a  basis  £01  their  own 
compositions.  Besardus,  Van  den  Hove  and  Valentine  Strobehus  are  notable 
among  those  who  wrote  independent  and  interesting  works  whidi  make  no 
pretence  of  following  Dowland's  own  setting.  Its  popularity  was  so  great 
that,  subsequently,  arrangements  were  made  for  almost  every  domestic 
instrument  then  in  use.  hi  addition  to  Dowland's  own  arrangement  for  £ve 
viols  and  lute,  William  Byrd,  Thomas  Morley,  Giles  Famaby,  Benjamin 
Cosyns,  *Mi  Randell',  Melchior  Schildt,  Jan  Sweelinck,  H.  Scheidemann  and 
otfaon  made  settings  for  keyboard;  it  appeared  in  Morley's  First  Boohe  of 
Consort  Lessons;  Johann  Schopp  made  a  setting  for  strings  and  continuo;  and 
versions  are  found  for  cittern,  bandora,  lyra  viol  and  recorder. 

As  a  song  it  had  an  exceptionally  long  life.  In  England  and  Scotland  it  was 
known  &om  its  £rst  appearance  in  1600  until  the  1682  edition  of  John  Forbes's 
Songs  and  Fancies.  In  the  Netiierlands  it  was  printed  in  a  very  inaccurate  form 
in  the  Neder-iandtsche  Gedendt-Clanck  (1626)  of  Adriaen  Valerius,  with  a  set  of 
Dutch  words.  In  all  six  editions,  fironi  1647  to  1690,  of  Dirck  Rafaelszoon 
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Camphuysen's  Stichtelycke  Rymen  a  version  appears  with  another  set  of  Dutch 
words.  In  the  early  editions  it  is  called  'Lachhms  i  4  Duodecimi  Toni\  but 
later  the  Cantus  part  only  was  printed 

As  well  as  the  composers  who  took  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part, 
of  the  tune  and  used  it  widi  acknowledgement  of  the  title  or  the  oompom, 
a  number  of  others  took  the  four  notes  of  the  opening  phrase: 

iiij 

and  in  a  purely  allusive  manner,  wove  it  into  the  texture  of  a  composition. 
One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  adoption  of  this  phrase  appears  in  Anthony 
Hdbome's  'Pauana  Plocauit'  printed  in  1599),  though  Holbome^  in  his  title, 
shows  he  is  oonsdous  of what  he  is  doing.  When  Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hesse 

made  his  pavan  in  honour  of  Dowland,  to  point  the  compliment  with 
elegance  and  finesse,  he  used  the  famous  phrase  four  times  in  the  £rst  strain: 


,  J  XI 

-J' — 
J  J.J  J 

]!'    '  ' 

Other  composers  to  use  this  device  were  William  Brade,  Johann  Schopp, 
X^nhard  Leclmcr  and  William  Lawes,  one  of  whose  pavans*  begins : 

With  Dowland,  whose  imagination  was  so  often  stimulated  by  the 
memory  of  an  already  existing  motifs  it  is  tempting  to  look  among  his  pre- 
decessors for  some  similar  arrangement  of  notes.  Otto  Miesf  suggests  it  was 
the  opening  phrase  of  the  Superius  of  Thomas  Cr^uillon  s  'Cessez  mes 
yeuk'4  which,  in  diis  case,  provided  Dowland  widi  his  material: 

(time  values  halved) 

>il    i|  I  I  iM 

cm  -  MS  on 

The  increased  padios  iidien  the  semitone  is  shified  to  lie  between  die  thi^ 
and  fetuth  notes  instead  of  between  die  second  and  third  is  ootisistent  widi 

Dowland's  constant  search  for  the  exact  expression  of  sadness  and  melancholy, 

*  Bodleian  MS  Mus.  Sch.  £.2^  sec  'A  Pavaa  by  W.  Lawes'.  Anon.  The  Musical  Antiquary. 

Vol.  I  (1909),  p.  108. 

t 'Dowland's  Lachrimac  Tunc',  Musica  DisdpUna,  Vol.  IV  {1950),  pp.  59-64. 
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and  this  might  well  have  been  accepted  as  the  souice  of  his  inspiratioii  were 
it  not  that  the  sequence  of  notes,  requiring  no  additional  acddettta]s»  is  £omd 

in  the  Superius  of  Caulcray*s  chanson  *En  esperant':* 


to  Aire  ,  Unto  ...........  mn.. 

Occurring  as  it  does,  in  this  case,  within  a  longer  melodic  line,  it  is  less 
obvious  than  in  the  case  of  'Cessez  mes  yeulx',  but  heie,  in  addition  to  the 
intervals  being  identical  with  Dowland's,  so  also  is  die  rhydun. 

Of Dowland's  own  three  versions  of  the  piece  the  order  of  their  appearance 
seenis  to  be:  (i)  The  Lachrimae  Pavan  for  solo  lute;  (2)  'Flow  my  teares'  for 
voice  and  lute  with  a  sung  bass;  and  (3)  the  arrangement  for  viols  and  lute  in 
Lachrimce  or  Seaven  TeareSy  in  winch  it  was  given  the  name  'Lachrimae 
Antiqux'.  The  problem  of  the  date  of  composition  of  the  original  Lachrimae 
Pavan  is  bound  up  with  the  chronology  of  the  Cambridge  lute  MSS,  the 
dating  of  which  has  ahready  been  discussed.  If  the  evidence  is  accepted  which 
points  to  the  year  1595  as  a  likely  date  £>r  the  completion  of  Dd.2.11,  the 
earliest  volume  in  the  series,  then  we  can  at  least  say  that  the  lute  solo  was  in 
existence  by  that  date  as  two  copies  of  the  piece,  one  in  G  minor  and  one  in 
A  minor,  are  found  in  this  MS. 

That  it  had  already  appeared  by  the  year  1596  is  shown  by  its  inclusion  in 
A  New  Booke  of  TablUure  and  Dowland  s  eaqyostuladon  about  the  *&lse  and 
unperfea'  version  presented  by  Barley. 

In  The  SeamdBoohe  of  Songs  (1600)  die  vocal  setting  appears  in  the  Table  of 
Contents  as  'Flow  my  teares  &I1  firom  your  springs'.  In  the  body  of  the  book 
it  is,  like  all  die  other  songs,  headed  vrith  a  number,  but  above  die  Cantus 
part  and  again  above  the  Bassus,  die  word  *Lacrime*  is  printed.  This  is  the 
only  occasion  throughout  Dowland's  song-books  where  a  title  other  than  the 
opening  words  of  the  poem  is  used.  Surely  the  intention  is  clear — 'Here  is  a 
song  to  my  already  famous  tune  Lacrinie'.  Had  the  song  arrangement  been 
made  at  an  appreciably  earlier  date  it  is  di£icult  to  jEind  any  adequate  reason 
for  his  having  re&ained  from  including  it  in  The  First  Booke  of  Songes  since  he 
obviously  regarded  it  as  his  greatest  composition  and,  in  1597,  no  veraon  of 
which  he  approved  had  appeared  in  print.  The  use  of  the  tide  'Lachrimae 
Antiquae'  in  1604  clearly  sets  this  version  for  £ve  viols  and  lute  as  a  later 
arrangement. 

Since  Dowland  himself  left  no  authorized  copy  of  the  Lachrimae  Pavan  it 
is  only  by  comparison  of  the  numerous  copies  in  English  sources  that  an 
opinion  may  be  reached  as  to  what  constitutes  a  standard  text.  Firsdy,  it  can 

*  Plialise,  QfUUksmtlJbntiesClimaom  hQiutnPmtki{issi^. 
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be  said  with  complete  confidence  that  the  solo  version  was  originally  written 
in  the  key  of  G  minor,  that  is,  to  the  extent  it  can  be  considered  to  lie  within 
cither  a  major  or  a  minor  scale.  This  conclusion  is  based  both  on  the  number 
of  copies  extant  in  this  key  and  on  (he  technical  duality  it  aflbrds  the  player. 
lWh%)ierkey  of  Agives,  however,  amorecom&mhk 
and  vkh  ahhoug^  for  the  lute  it  considerably  increases  the  difficulty  of 
performance.  In  both  the  song  and  the  consort  version,  the  lute,  as  the 
accompanying  instnmient,  is  not  called  upon  to  execute  elaborate  divisions 
and  the  key  is,  therefere,  not  so  vitally  important  to  the  player.  The  aeoood 
point  that  otti  be  stated  with  certainty  is  that  die  original  version  was  wrto 
for  a  six-course  lote.  On  £  SivofDd.  a.ii  which,  m  my  opinion,  is  the  earliest 
extant  'good'  version,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  a  few  places  a  diapason 
at  D  has  been  added  either  in  another  hand,  or  in  the  hand  of  Mathew 
Holmes  at  a  later  date.  Where  these  have  been  added,  the  higher  ocuve,  c  on 
5,  has  not  been  removed.  In  later  copies  such  as  those  in  Add.  38,539  and 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  s  Lute  Book,  the  diapason  D  is  consistency  used 
and  die  note  in  die  higher  octave  is  then  omitted. 

In  the  list,  pp.  487-8,  of  the  copies  of  Lachrimac  which,  up  till  now,  I  have 
been  able  to  fmd,  the  first  eight  show  a  sufficient  agreement  both  in  the  main 
structure  and  the  treatment  of  the  divisions,  and  in  their  con^rmity  with 
Bowland's  style,  to  make  it  safe  to  conclude  that  they  represent  his  original 
intentkm.  Bven  among  diese,  however,  a  great  number  of  minor  variants  are 
Ibund;  diese  include  such  differences  as  die  addition  or  omission  of  un- 
essential notes  in  chords,  or  the  dotting  of  the  rhythm  in  one  version  where 
it  is  written  plain  in  another. 

For  the  more  extreme  variants  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  £rst  strain 
fiom  Dd.  5.78  with  die  diviskm  ^m  die  same  souioCi,  and  dien,  £bc  oomparir 
SOD,  die  very  indmdnaltceatmemofdie  same  diviskmfiom  Add.  3056: 
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If  the  copy  in  Dd.  5.78  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  group  which  may  fairly 
be  considered  to  represent  Dowland's  intention,  then  the  following  eight 
ban,  which  comprise  Barley's  version  of  the  repeat  of  strain  i,  will  show  to 
what  extent  Dowland  was  justified  in  claiming  them  to  be  *{ahc  and  tin- 
peifbct': 


J~rn 


0)  lib  dmd  nd  dto  flaQdwiv  Ml*  liiaMI  1  iM  «M  birik 
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The  same  eight  bars  from  the  Folger-Dowland  Lute  Book  also  show  a 
difTeient  treatment  in  a  number  of  passages,  and  it  is  significant  that  Dowland 
did  not  put  his  signatuie  to  this  version  in  spite  of  the  &a  that  he  added  his 
name  to  six  other  pieces  in  the  MS. 


r 


Two  more  versions  in  English  sources  should  be  mentioned  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  A  minor.  The  one  in  the  Hirsch  MS,  f.  15V,  is  without 
decorated  repeats  and  that  of  Dd2.11,  E  75V/76,  is  notable  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  repeat  of  the  second  strain : 
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Neither  of  these  versions  agree  in  detail  with  the  lute  part  of  'Lachrimx 
AntiqiK-e*. 

Of  the  copies  which  found  their  way  into  foreign  lute-books,  bothMS  and 
printed,  few  are  worth  much  consideration.  Of  the  version  which  Besardus 
includes  in  Thesaurus  Hamumicus,  two  oddities  may  be  noticed— he  calls  it 
'Fantasia  loannis  Dooland  Angli  Lachrimce  while  it  is,  of  course,  in  true  pavan 
form,  and  his  printer  omitted  a  on  i  in  the  tablature,  the  first  note  of  the 
melody,  although  he  has  given  it  correctly  at  the  beginning  of  the  repeat. 
When,  however,  Besardus  came  to  make  a  version  for  three  lutes  for  the 
Novus  Partus  of  1617,  he  was  singularly  unsuccessfiil.  He  chose  to  arrange  it 
for  Nova  Testudo,  Tesmdo  Minor,  Tcstudo  Maior,  with  a  Superius  and 
Bassus,  presumably  for  viok  The  Nova  Tesmdo  as  he  explains  has  the  first 
and  second  courses  tuned  an  octave  lower.  Unforttmately  he  appears  to  have 
been  unable  to  remember  from  time  to  time  which  tuning  he  is  writing  in, 
and  without  some  drastic  editing  the  piece  is  unplayable. 

Johannes  Rude  in  his  Flores  Musicce  of  1600  has  a  setting  called  'Pavan  a 
5  voc.  Dulandi  Angh'.  It  is  a  *short*  version  in  G  minor,  and  is  clearly  the 
reduction  of  a  five  part  setting  which  must  have  pre-dated  that  ofLachrinue 
or  Seavm  Team,  Though  lacking  decorated  repeats,  the  melody  itself  is  con- 
siderably decorated  in  the  strains  themselves.  Musically  die  piece  is  of  no 
great  value. 

That  the  popularity  of  'Lachrimae'  spread  far  outside  purely  musical 
circles,  either  professional  or  amateur,  is  shown  by  the  number  of  references 
to  the  piece  which  occur  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  time.  Clearly  the 
way  in  which  the  name  is  repeatedly  used  shows  the  writers  were  confident 
tliat  at  least  the  majority  of  the  theatre-going  public  would  pick  up  the  mean- 
ing of  the  allusion  with  ease.  As  the  following  examples  will  show  the 
refocences  continue  to  appear  until  well  after  Dowland  s  death: 
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Citizen :  ...  You  musicians,  play  Baloo ! 

Wife'.    No,  good  George,  let's  ha'  Lachryma\ 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Knight  oj  the  Burning  Pestle  (i6i  i) 

Now  thou  phyestDavrland'sLachryma  to  thy  master. 
Thomas  Middletoti,  No  Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Woman  (1613) 

Arion,  like  a  dolphin,  playing  Lachrimce 
John  Fletcher,  The  Bloody  Brother  {c*  1617) 

Or  with  the  hilts,  thunder  about  your  ears 
Such  music  as  will  make  your  worship  dance 
To  the  doleful  tune  of  Lachrymce. 

Philip  Massinger,  The  Maid  oJ  Honour  (1621) 

You  U  be  made  to  dance  Ladnrymm^  I  fear,  at  the  cart's  tail. 
John  Webster,  The  DeviVsLaw  Case  (1623) 

Eyes.  No,  the  man 
In  the  moon  dance  a  coranto,  his  bush 
At's  back  a-fire;  and  his  dog  piping  Lachrymce. 
Benjonson,  Masque  of  Time  Vindicated  {162212^) 

In  brief  he  is  a  rogue  of  six  reprieves, 

Four  pardons  o'course,  thrice  pilloried,  twice  sung  Lachrimac 
To  the  virginals  of  a  carts  taile. 

John  Fletcher  and  ?Phihp  Massinger,  Faire  Maide  of  the  Inne 
(1626) 

Is  your  theorbo 
Turn'd  to  a  dista£f,  Signior?  and  your  voice 
With  which  you  chanted  Room  for  a  bisty  Gallant 
Tun'd  to  the  note  of  Lachrimce? 
Philip  Massii^er,  The  Picture  (1629) 

I  would  have  all  lovers  begin  and  end  their  pricksong 
with  Lachrimce,  till  they  have  wept  themselves  as  dry 
as  I  have. 

Thomas  Nabbes,  Microcosmus  (1637) 

The  name  of  the  song  appears  again  in  a  very  different  context  in  Wilham 
Prynnc's  Histrio^mastix  (1633)  •* 

Alas  there  are  but  few  that  finde  that  narrow  way  .  .  .  and  those  &w  what 
are  they?  Not  dancers,  but  mourners:  not  laughers  but  weepers;  whose  tune 
is  Lachrimx,  whose  musicke,  sighes  for  sinne;  who  know  no  other  Cinqua- 

*  Pryimc's  attack  on  the  popular  amusements  of  the  day  was  punished  with  inhuman 
severity.  He  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  fined  ^5,000,  pilloried,  and  had  both  his 
ears  cut  o£ 
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pace  but  this  to  Heaven,  to  goe  mourning  all  the  day  long  for  their  iniquities; 
to  mourne  in  secret  like  Doves,  to  chatter  like  cranes  for  their  own  and  others 
sinnes. 

Altliough  I  bavc  found  no  ballads  ^written  to  die  tune  of  Lachimue,  die 
name  itself  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Part  of  'Wit's  never  good  till  'tis 

bought'  (To  the  tune  of  Basses  Careere)  :* 

And!  oft  like  a  bird  have  bin  cai^t 

In  the  prison  to  stay 

Where  I  sung  Lachrima : 
Thus  true  wit's  never  good  till  'tis  bought 

The  name  is  also  quoted  in  Sir  Thomas  Ouerbury  His  Wife.  With  additions  of 
New  Newes,  and  diners  more  Characters,  The  tenth  impression  augmented  1618  if 

Does  any  man  desire  to  leame  musique?  euery  man  heere  sii^  Lathrima  at 
first  sight,  and  is  hardly  out,  heerunnesdiuisionsvponeuery  note  .  .  . 
From  the  'character'  A  Prison, 

And  finally,  a  quotation  fiom  an  undated  MS  poem  'A  Pastorall  JBlegie  on 
ye  untimely  death  of  ye  watchfiiU  and  painfiiU  Pastor's  Mr  Lawrence 
Howlet'4 

Shepherds,  leaue  your  frollicke  Layes 
GleefiilHymcs  &  Roundelay es, 
Sorrow  now  requires  their  bee 
No  songe  heard  but  Lachrimae 

No.  16,  an  untitled  pavan  firom  Dd.5.78,  if.  47V/48,  begins  with  the 
T.achrimaR  phrase,  but  even  though  the  fimt  few  bars  show  some  slight 
similarities  with  'Ladirimae  Antiquae  Novae',  die  likeness  is  not  maintained 

and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  solo  version  of  any  other  pavan  in  Lachrimce  or 
Seaven  Teares. 

No.  17,  *The  Lady  Russell  s  Pavan*  is  a  dignified  piece,  with  elaborate 
repeats;  very  suitable  for  the  somewhat  formidable  lady  for  whom  it  was 
probably  written.  Holmes's  two  copies  agree  closely  widi  the  one  in  the 
Euing  MS,  but  diat  of  Add.  3056  has  a  number  of very  obvious  erron. 

No.  18  is  a  pavan  of  which  the  opening  theme  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 

*  Roxburghe  Ballads,  edited  W.  Chappell,  Vol.  Ill  (1875),  p.  68. 

f  This  curious  book,  called  in  the  first  edition  A  Wife  now  the  Widdow  of  Sir  T.  Overburye. 
Beima  mast  eo^ttsiie  and  dnguUr  Poem  if  Ae  Aoke  ^  a  IV^  (i6i4),i)imi  printed  afiierOv«r- 
bury t  murder  in  i6i3>  ^di  'chafamers  added  to  the  origind  poem  bcMn  by  Ovabary  and 
others.  Pomblv  the  Mnsadocial  nature  of  the  murder  and  subsequent  trials  played  some  part 
in  the  extraorainary  popularity  it  enjoyed.  It  was  again  'augmented*  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
impressions.  In  all  some  seventeen  editions  appeared  in  London,  with  others  printed  in 
Dublin,  the  seventeenth  impression  appearmg  in  1664.  Subsequently  the  original  poem  'The 
Wife'  appeared  in  a  number  of  collections  during  the  eighteenm  century. 

i  The  Library  of  St  John's  College.  Camhridge.  U^,  £  x6iv. 
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*The  Lady  Russells  Pavan',  No.  i8  being  in  the  minor  while  the  latter  is  in 
the  major: 

N0.18  Wy  Russell' 


GALLIARDS 

The  galliard  was  Dowland's  favourite  form  among  those  available  to  com- 
posers of  the  time.  No  less  than  thirty-three  can  certainly  be  attributed  to  him 
and  several  others,  though  lacking  his  name  in  any  source,  bear  strong  traces 
of  his  personality.  Many  of  the  authenticated  pieces  exist  in  four  distinct 
media:  lute  solo,  solo  song  with  lute  accompaniment,  feur-part  ay  re  and  £6t 
five  viols  and  lute.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  strict  form  he  achieved  an 
immensely  varied  emotional  content  ranging  over  the  martial  'Battle 
Galliard',  the  elegiac  'Digorie  Piper',  the  tender  beauty  of  'Lady  Rich'  and 
the  forthrighmess  of 'FerdinandoEarl  of  Derby'. 

Except  that  it  can  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  versions  in  Lachmue  or 
Seaven  Team  are  later  arrangements,  it  is  exceptionally  diffictdt  to  be  sure  in 
which  of  the  media  these  pieces  in  dance  form  were  originally  conceived. 
The  majority  of  the  sung  galliards  appear  in  The  First  Bookc  of  Sotiges,  but  the 
first  printing  of  1597  is  no  guide  to  the  date  of  composition  since  Dowland 
himself)  in  the  epistle,  'To  the  courteous  Reader*,  says  of  the  songs,  'the  greater 
part  of  them  might  haue  been  ripe  inough  by  their  age\  Each  case  has,  there- 
fore, to  be  examined  separately  for  what  evidence  can  be  found  in  the  musical 
text,  in  the  words,  or  in  the  background  of  social  and  historical  circumstances. 

Of  all  the  galliards,  the  one  written  for  Digorie  Piper  (No.  19)  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful,  in  whichever  form  it  appears.  It  would  seem  likely  that  it 
was  written  during  the  Ufetime  of  the  young  pirate  who  died  in  1590,  and  its 
inclusion  in  Dd.2.11  would  bear  out  the  probabiUty  of  an  early  date  of 
composition.  However,  the  naming  of  a  galliard  for  a  patron  or  friend  was 
on  occasion,  as  will  be  seen  later,  a  posthumous  tribute,  and  so  in  this  case  the 
use  of  Piper's  name  is  no  absolute  proof  of  composition  prior  to  1590.  How 
long  the  vocal  versions  had  been  in  existence  before  their  appearance  in  the 
printed  book  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  indeed,  Dowland  may  have  meant 
only  that  the  tunes  themselves  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  not 
necessarily  in  song  form,  just  as  his  comment,  in  Laehrimag  or  Seaven  Teares, 
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that  he  lias  'mixed  new  songs  with  olde'  clearly  does  not  mean  that  the 
familiar  pieces  in  this  collection  had  previously  existed  in  consort  form. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  uncertainties,  two  details  point  to  the  lute  solo 
as  the  earlier  form.  Firstly,  in  bar  5  in  both  the  vocal  and  consort  versions, 
beat  3  has  the  note  C  in  the  melody  which  is  absent  in  all  copies  of  the  solo 
galliard.  There  is  no  technical  difficult)'  in  playing  this  note  on  the  lute  and, 
indeed,  it  is  found  in  the  lute  part  in  Lachrimce  or  Scavcn  Tearcs.  Its  presence  so 
greatly  strengthens  the  melody  that  it  seems  certain  it  was  a  later  improve- 
ment, added  when  the  song  was  made,  rather  than  that  it  was  omitted  in  a 
reduction  of  the  song  as  a  lute  solo.  Secondly,  the  underlay  of  the  words  in 
several  instances  in  the  Altus  and  Tenor  voices  is  very  awkward  and  destroys 
the  natural  verbal  rhythms  to  an  extent  that  suggests  the  tour-part  ayre  was 
something  of  an  afterthought. 

All  four  versions  are  in  the  same  key,  and  comparison  of  the  respective 
eight  bars  of  the  £rst  strain  of  each  arrangement  will  show  how,  in  general, 
Dowland  remained  £uthEd  to  the  harmony  and  structure  of  the  original 
composition,  no  matter  &r  what  medium  of  performance  it  was  subsequently 
set: 


Lute  soto 


m 


r 

-1 


r 


? — ry- 


Lute  song 


If     nqr    em  - 
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Foup'partayre 


If  m 


pUiatt  could 


pat     .     d .  om 


ir      my  com 


could    pts    -  sions^ 


?  r  'I' 
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*Captaine  Digorie  Piper  his  Galiard' Jrom  'Lachrimce  or  Seauen  Teares* 


Of  the  seven  MS  copies  of  the  solo  galliard,  those  of  Dd.2.ii,  Dd.5.78, 
Add.  31,392  and  the  Euing  Lute  Book  agree,  with  few  exceptions,  on  the 
main  details  of  the  treatment;  they  do,  however,  M  in  unanimity  on  the  false 
relation  between  F  and  F  sharp  in  bar  5.  Holmes's  two  copies  in  this  group 
follow  the  arrangement  given  above,  while  Add.  31,392,  the  Euing  Lute 
Book  and  a  version  without  decorated  repeats  in  the  Hirsch  MS  follow  the 
Altus  part  of  the  consort  version  with  an  F  natural.  This  note  is  omitted  from 
both  vocal  arrangements. 

Two  copies,  those  of  Add.  3056  and  Dd.9.33  share  some  passages  in 
common  which  stand  outside  the  more  generally  accepted  treatment.  In  the 
repeat  of  the  second  strain  the  following  figure  is  introduced  at  bars  29,  30 
and  31,  written  thus  in  the  tablature : 


i 


^       ^  . 


l|    feU    I)  1 

r  <b,  T\f>iTa  ,  r  " 
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which  may  be  transcribed  as; 


r  T 

The  full  name  and  style  is  only  given  to  Piper  mLachrima  or  Seaven  Teares^ 
where  the  piece  is  called  'Captaine  Digorie  Piper  his  Galliard*. 

No.  20,  'Dowlands  Galliard',  No.  33,  'Mr  Langtons  Galliard'  and  No.  40, 
*Tfa€  Battle  Galliard',  also  known  as  'The  King  of  Denmarke,  his  Galliard', 
are  closely  related,  and  belong  to  a  group  of  pieces  that  had  its  origin  in  two 
compositions  that  swept  into  popularity  throughout  Europe  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  These  were  'La  Guerre'  or  *La  Bataille*  by  Jannequin, 
written  to  commemorate  the  Batde  of  Marig^iano  in  15 15,  first  printed  in 
1529,  and  'Die  Schlacht  vor  Pavia*  or  'La  Battaglia  Taliana'  by  Matthias 
Wcrrccorc,  first  printed  in  1544*  Both  were  written  for  four  voices  and  die 
composers  attempt,  by  onomatopoeic  sounds  and  words,  to  convey  the  raging 
of  a  battle,  with  trumpet  calls,  the  noise  of  kettle  drums  and  scraps  of  batde 
songs  incorporated  into  the  musical  fabricf  Almost  immediately  both  pieces 
began  to  appear  in  a  diversity  of  instrumental  arrangements  varying  con- 
siderably in  the  closeness  with  which  tfaey  followed  the  original  materiaL  As 
time  passed  the  arrangements  diverged  further  and  further  from  the  parent 
compositions  until,  as  John  Ward  points  out  in  *A  Dowland  Miscellany* 
p.  61,  some  later  battle  pieces,  such  as  those  of  the  group  in  which  Dowland*s 
belong,  use  phrases  not  found  in  the  two  original  models. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  g^ve  a  detailed  history  of  this  ^enre  of  compositions, 
nor  to  list  the  number  of  composers  who  made  use  of  the  material;  it  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  batde  pieces,  incorporating  descriptive  phrases,  con- 
tinued to  appear  well  into  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  cenmry.  It  is  of 
interest,  however,  to  trace  some  of  these  phrases  in  the  works  of  English 
composers  where  they  show  similarities  with  motifs  used  by  Dowland  in  these 
three  galliards. 

In  William  Byrd's  'The  Batde',j:  the  section  called  'The  mardie  of 
horsmen'  has  the  following  bars: 

*  In  Wol%ang  Schmeltzel,  Guter  Seltzamer. 

f  Wcrrccorc  claims  to  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  Battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  but  Alfred 
Einstein,  in  The  Italian  Madrigal  {i gig),  Vol.  II,  p.  744,  suggests  the  battle  was  more  probably 
that  of  Bicocca  (1522),  since  it  was  there  that  Duke  Francesco  Sforza  gained  the  viaory  over 
die  French,  celebrated  in  the  song. 

f  MyLadyeNeveltsBooke;  fimshed  September  iitfa,  isgi,  ed.  Hilda  Andrews (1926),  p.  22. 
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'A  Battle  and  no  Battle',  ascribed  to  Bull,*  gives  a  similar  passage : 


A  III 

jp  ft  H  3-  ■■a  - 

1 1   1  1  1  1 1 

i  i  i 

I  ill!  1 

—  • 

Compare  these  bats  with  the  first  strain  of  *Dowlatids  Galliard'  from 
Dd^.ii: 


The  same  passage  in  'A  Galliard  by  Dowla'  from  the  Tollcmachc  MS, 
though  the  piece  is  still  in  the  minor  key,  has  the  £rst  three  chords  in  the 
major. 


When  we  come  to  the  'King  of  Denmarke  his  Galliard'  we  find  the  whole 
strain  in  the  major  key,  with  a  variant  introduced  in  the  previously  descend- 
ii^  phrase  of  bar  2 : 


frffT 

ft 

c  

r 

f  '  f 

r ' 

r 

T  ' 

In  'Mr  Langtons  Galliard',  the  phrase  is  Ufted  a  fourth  higher  and  is  not 
introduced  until  bar  34: 

*      ConaervattMic  MS  18  348.  Pkoe  No.  84. 
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The  same  four  ban,  in  the  form  in  which  Dowland  used  them,  appear 
again  in  the  anonymous  Battle  of  the  Folger-Dowland  MS  (E  i^v-iiv),  this 
time  at  bar  49: 


This  long  and  incEedibly  boring  piece  has  3 18  bats,  most  of  which  consist 
of  repetitious  pattern  makii^  on  the  chord  of  F  major.  Two  versions,  those 
of  M.2.11  (fF.  29V-31,  anonymous  and  without  title),  and  Jane  Pickering's 

Lute  Book  (an  anonymous  arrangement  for  two  lutes,  fF.  52V/53  and  53V/54), 
have  the  sixth  course  lowered  to  F.  This  scordatura,  so  necessary  in  the  absence 
of  a  seventh  course,  suggests  an  early  date  of  composition,  although  its 
presence  in  the  Pickering  MS  and  m  Add.  38,539  shows  it  to  have  continued 
in  the  English  lutenist  repertoire  into  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeentii 
century. 

It  is  from  this  battle  also  that  Dowland  took  his  material  £ot  the  second 
strain  of the  'King  of Denmarke*.  In  bars  93-100  of  the  Folger-Dowland  copy 
we  have  the  following  monotonous  phrases: 


IB)  B 


By  Dowland's  lively  imagination  these  were  transmuted  into  the  following 
vivid  and  shapely  passage : 
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Bats  33-6  of Byrd's  The  matdie  afhotsmen* : 


P 


'I'll 
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also  appear  to  have  a  common  origin  with  bars  17-20  of  the  'King  of 
Denmarke': 


Of  the  three  known  copies  of  No.  20  those  of  D(L2.ii  and  the  Thysius 
MS  agree  except  for  minor  details,  but  that  of  the  Tollemache  MS  has  some 
major  divergoicies,  particularly  in  ban  5-8 : 
Dd.2.ii,f.  TV 


Tollemache  MS,  f.  6v 


No.  33,  'Mr  Langtons  galliard  ,  is  in  a  most  unusual  form:  AA'  B,  with 
rather  more  than  half  of  B  repeated. 

Eight  copies  of  the  solo  form  of  No.  40  have  come  down  to  us;  in  five  of 
these  it  is  called  'The  Battle  Galliard'  with  various  vagaries  of  spelling;  in 
Dd.9.33  it  is  called  'Mr  Mildmays  Galliard';  in  the  Tollemache  MS  it  is 
attributed  to  'Johnson',  and  in  the  Testudo  GaUo-Gemumka  it  is  attributed  to 
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Robert  Dowland.  In  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  it  appears  with  the  title  'the  most 
high  and  mightie  Chrisdanus  the  fourth  King  of  Denmarke,  his  Galliard',  the 
piece  having  £rst  been  named  for  Dowland's  Danish  master  in  Lachrinue  or 
Seauen  Teares. 

Each  strain  is  of  four  bars  with  a  division  to  the  repeat  but,  a  characteristic 
it  shares  with  the  majority  of  battle  pieces,  it  is  of  exceptional  length  for  a 
gaUiard»  the  complete  twenty-four  bars  being  repeated  four  times  over. 
Every  r^etition  is  a  difi^ent  variant  on  the  first  statement  but  it  is,  in  hct, 
something  of  a  hybrid,  since  a  few  alterations  are  made  in  the  bass  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  piece,  though  hardly  enough  to  put  it  into  the  true 
variation  form. 

hi  the  eight  copies  the  various  sections  are  somewhat  differently  disposed, 
but  in  Varietie  of  Lute-^Lessons  Dowland  gave  it  its  defmitive  shape.  He  also 
added  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  £nal  repetition  of  strain  3  and  its 
repeat. 

I  think  it  may  be  said,  without  injustice  to  other  composers,  that  Dowland 
was  the  only  one  to  handle  this  intractable  material,  based  largely  on  the 
imitation  of  non-musical  sounds,  in  such  a  way  as  to  mould  it  into  coherent 
and  shapely  musical  form. 

No.  21  has  no  title  in  either  Dd.2.11  or  the  Hirsch  MS,  but  in  the  Mynshall 
MS  it  is  called  ^ohn  Dowlands  Galliard'  and  in  Add.  2764  *Capit[ain] 
Candishe  his  Galy[ard]'.  This  last  has  a  variant,  and  almost  certainly  in- 
correct, reading  of  bar  i .  It  is  a  neat  and  charming  little  piece,  in  two  strains, 
with  no  divisions  to  the  repeats  in  any  of  the  copies. 

No.  22.  Of  the  five  known  versions  of  this  piece  that  of  Dd.  2. 11  f.  95 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  in  a  finished  form  as  a  lute  solo.  John  Ward,  in 
*A  Dowland  Miscellany',  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  arrangement  was 
made  by  Matthew  Holmes  himself.  See  p.  3  75  for  the  consort  version  v^iich 
includes  the  lute  part  in  Dd.  2. 11  f.  60. 

No.  23.  Of  the  six  versions  for  solo  lute  of  the  'Frog  Galliard'  it  is  possible 

to  be  certain  of  Dowland's  authorship  in  only  one  case,  and  that  is  the  version 

that  bean  his  autograph  in  the  Folger-Dowland  MS.  The  others  could  be 

arrangements  by  &llow  composers.  The  extreme  popularity  that  this  galliard 

adiieved  brought  it  into  the  category  of  tunes  that  became  almost  common 

property.  Dowland  himselt  used  it  again  for  the  song  'Now,  O  now  I  needs 

must  part',  and  Thomas  Morley  arranged  it  for  The  First  Booke  of  Consort 

Lessons  (1599  and  161 1),  where  it  is  included  without  Dowland  s  name.*  The 

*  Morley  was  not  entirely  scnipulous  in  attributing  compositions  to  their  composers.  This 
may  li.ive  caused  some  offence  since  Rossetcr  remarks  in  the  epistle  To  the  Reader  in  his 
Lessons  for  Consort  (1609) '» '^he  Authors  name  I  haue/  scuerally  prefixt,  that  euery  man  might 
obtaine  his  right.' 
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tune  passed  into  common  usage  in  ballad  literature*  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  virginals,  cittern  and  other  instruments.  That  it  became  known  in 
the  Netherlands  is  shown  by  its  presence  in  'Het  Luitboek  van  Thysius',  The 
NedeT'-hmdtsdie  Gedentk-CUmck  (1626),  and  Camphuysen's  Stichtefydse  Rymm 
(editions  of  1647, 1652  and  1654-5),  where  it  is  used  once  as  a  song  and  once 
for  a  version  of  Psalm  XXIII. 

The  copy  that  bears  Dowland's  autograph  in  the  Folger-Dowland  Lute 
Book  has  an  attractive  arrangement  of  triplets  in  the  repeat  of  tl^e  last  eight 
ban  of  the  first  strain;  a  device  found  in  no  other  version: 


if  LU  ^ 


m 


£dward  Doughtief  puts  forward  the  interesting  suggestion  that  Dowland 
was  influenced  in  the  composition  of  this  piece  by  the  following  song  from 
Le  Roy's  Second  Livre  de  Guiterre  (1555),  with  which  Dowland  may  well  have 

become  acquainted  during  the  years  in  France: 


Qaud  jte .  fan   b  ftt  •  &a  ttmpt  Do  |ln. 


till  MOt  i 


f 


8 


4- 


T 


i 


J- 


r 


A- 

:tF- 


n 


i 


The  trochaic  rhythm  is  unusual  in  English  galliards  and  is  unique  among 
those  by  Dowland. 


*£uing  Collection,  p.  aiTtt,  *Tlie  Shepheards  Ddight  To  the  Tone  of  Frog  Galliard' 
(Entered  December  14th,  1624),  and  p.  356,  True  Loves  Knot  Untied.  To  die  Tunc  of, 
I^ogs  Galliard'  (Entered  March  ist,  1675). 

7  Unpublished  thesis  Poems  from  the  Songbooks  of  John  Dowland^  presented  to  Harvard 

University,  1963. 
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There  is  no  evidence  to  explain  the  name  'Frog  Galiiard',  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth  often  referred  to  the  Due  d'Alen9on  (later 
Due  d' Anjou)  as  *her  £Dog',  and  it  could  be  that  the  tune,  '^K^iether  onginally 
written  by  Dowland  or  not,  was  named  after  the  last  and  most  persistent  of 
her  suitors.  The  music  is  in  no  way  related  to  that  of  the  French  'Ballet  des 
Grcnouillcs'.* 

For  whether  the  song  'Now,  O  now  1  needs  must  part*  or  the  lute  solo 
came  first. from  Dowland's  pen,  evidence  is  almost  completely  lacking. 
Aldiough  the  two  anonymous  versions  in  Dd.2.11.,  £  40V  and  £  93,  differ  in 
man)  points  of  detail,  there  is  enough  agreement  between  them  and  the 

Folger-Dowland  setting  to  allow  of  the  possibility  of  Dowland  as  composer, 
nevertheless,  complete  certainty  cannot  be  claimed.  To  the  uncertainty  of 
authorship  in  this  early  source  must  be  added  the  uncertainty  of  date  of  many 
of  the  songs  in  The  First  Booke.  The  slight  differences  in  the  tune  between  the 
sung  version  and  the  instrumental  form  offer  no  help  in  any  attempt  to  decide 
on  precedence. 

The  title  of  No.  24,  as  written  in  Dd.  2. 1 1.,  presents  something  of  a  problem. 
What  appears  to  be  written  is  'fr:  Dac:  GalHard'.  After  long  consideration  of 
what  this  contraction  could  stand  for,  both  by  the  author  and  Richard 
Newton,  the  suggestion  was  eventually  put  forward  by  Mr.  Newton  that  it 
was  an  erroneous  contraction  of  the  name  Katherine  Darcy.  This  is  supported 
by  the  £tct  that  immediately  preceding  it  on  the  same  page  is  'K.  Dardes 
Spirite',  and  'K.  Darcyes  Galiiard'  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  folio. 
Katherine  Darcy  married  Sir  Gervase  Clifton  in  1591  which  sets  this  year  as 
the  latest  date  for  the  composition  of  the  galliards  dedicated  to  her  under  her 
maiden  name.  Later  Dowland  named  the  pieces  he  wrote  for  her  with  the 
tide  she  acquired  on  her  marriage. 

The  galiiard  is  interesting  in  itself  as  being  an  early  form  of  the  song 
'Awake  sweet  love',  but  in  this  case  the  second  note  of  the  melody  is  the  old 
modal  seventh  of  the  scale.  When  Dowland  re-wrote  it  later  he  changed  this 
note  to  the  sharp  seventh  of  the  modern  major  scale.  The  slight  awkwardness 
in  the  Cantus  part  where  the  unaccented  syllable  of  the  word  'awake*  falls  on 
the  accented  first  beat  of  the  bar  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  realized  that 

*  Collection  Philidor,  11  p.  61,  'Ballet  des  Paysansct  des  Grenouillcs,  1606,  i  re  Entree'; 
M.  Praetoritis,  Terpsidum  (1612)  p.  141,  *BaDet  de  Greiioville»  CCLH,  i  5.  M.P.C.';  and 
Robert  Ballard,  PrmkrUvre  (161 1),  p.  34,  'fiallet  des  Manans*.  This  is  probably  the  dance 
mentioned  by  Jean  H^roard  in  Journal  sur  Venfance  et  la  jeunesse  ie  Louis  XIII  (i60i-l62S), 
edited  by  E.  Souli^  et  E.  dc  Barthelemy  (i868),p.  195: 

Le2$  juin,  mercredi,  a  Saim-Gcrmain  1606. 

.  .  .  Apr^s  souperilscjouccnsachambrejoueduviolon  en  concert  avecleluth,etchante£n 
men  retournant,  etc.,  puis  danse  le  ballet  des  grenouillcs,  la  morisi^ue,  fort  joliment  et  en 
cadence,  sans  avoir  ct6  instruit. 
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the  melody  existed  first  as  a  galliard  and  that  the  words  were  fitted  to  it  at  a 
later  date. 

The  Dd.2.ii.  copy  and  that  of  Add.  3056,  where  it  is  called  'GaUiard  J.D.*, 
are  bodi  without  decorated  repeats.  In  the  earHer  MS  six  courses  only  are 
employed,  while  in  the  later  Add.  3056  in  certain  cases  a  diapason  D  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  D  in  the  higher  octave.  A  third  version  comes  in  Dd.5.78. 
where  it  is  called  'A  galliarde  fr.  Cuttinge'.  This  has  decorated  repeats  which 
show  unmistakable  characteristics  of  Cutting's  style,  and  is  evidently  an 
example  of  the  quite  extensive  eatery  of  pieces  in  v^hich  one  composer 
writes  a  set  of  complimentary  divisions  on  the  work  of  an  admired  colleague. 

A  slightly  less  direct  compliment  is  found  among  the  works  of  Santino 
Garsi  quoted  by  Helniuth  OsthofF  in  Dcr  Lautcnist  Santino  Garsi  da  Parma 
(1926),*  where  a  piece  called  'Gagliarda'  has  a  second  strain  almost  identical 
with  the  first  strain  of 'Awake  sweet  loue',  while  the  first  strain  has  four  bars 
like  enough  to  bars  from  the  second  strain  of  Dowland's  ayre  to  make  the 
derivation  almost  certain. 

Of  No.  25  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Dowland  should  have  singled  it  out  for 
the  title  'Melancoly  Galliard'  from  among  the  many  others  that  have  an 
underlying  vein  of  sadness  throughout.  It  is  in  the  unusual  key  of  F  minor  and 
has  some  poignandy  used  suspensions  in  the  first  strain.  A  descending  phrase 
of  four  notes  ream  throughout  the  piece.  The  eight  bars  of  the  third  strain 
are  particularly  fine : 


As  a  lute  solo  No.  26  has  no  title,  although  the  initials  'J.D.'  arc  added  in 
the  single  source,  Dd.5.78.  It  can,  however,  be  identified  with  'My  thoughts 
are  wingd  with  hopes',  No.  Ill  in  The  First  Booke  of  Songcs  and  'Sir  John 
Souch  his  Gahard'  in  Lachrima:  or  Seaven  Teares.  The  copy  in  Holmes's  hand 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  has  some  passages  diat  suggest  it  may  have  been 
arranged  firom  the  vocal  setting.  The  apt  word  painting  in  the  song,  discussed 
on  p.  223,  also  supports  the  probability  that  the  words  inspired  the  melody 
rather  than  that  the  verses  were  composed  to  ht  an  already  existing  tune. 
There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  that  implies  an  early  date  for  its  having 
become  an  instrumental  galliard  and  that  is  Anthony  Munday  s  use  of  the 

*  See  Brian  Richardson,  'New  Light  on  Dowland's  Continental  Movements',  Monthly 
Musical  Record,  XC  (i960},  pp.  3-9. 
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tune  for  his  Ditty  No.  17  in  A  Banquet  of  Daintie  Conceits,  'Entered  to  T. 
Hackett'  on  July  6th,  1584.*  The  instruction  says  only  *To  Dowlands 
Galliard',  but  there  is  no  other  that  will  accommodate  the  rhythmic  structure 
of  the  ditty: 


a — ^ 


 p. 


1.  It  ctMoe-cd     on  a 

2.  Tha  floodmn    of  Ite 


tiMt  a 
is 


kwde  UweTt 


Did  ea  •  ttr 
Aadbcaid  bow 


P         m  h 

^  

« 


IS  -  keTe,  When  Mck  •  Ing 
wan  ipceMi      H0  fbwigK  t» 


bo  •   ti  •  lie 


wbat  he  niiht  finde; 
tiki  lb 


r-f  ir  r  I  i|  I   I  !>■  iir  r  r  ir  p  r  r 

At  kngih  be  found  tucb  thiols  u  pleesde  bit  miode;  Sort -ing  them  eir.iwtt~l]r,  wbat 
Aid  Ar  to        flU    bit  bi«B  It   Us      Mm  hg^n:    And  niu  be     nd.diia.tr  A«iM 


The  years  158 1-7,  given  by  Walter  Oakcshottf  as  the  probable  period 
in  which  Ralph's  poem  was  written,  would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
the  instrumental  version  havii^  been  made  firom  the  song  by  the  time  at 
which  A  Banquet  of  Daintie  Conceits  was  printed.  In  making  1588  the  latest 
date  at  which  this  galhard  could  have  been  composed,  the  piece  is  established 
as  the  earliest  about  which  there  is  any  chronological  evidence. 

No.  27,  an  untitled  galliard,  is  a  fine  sombre  piece  in  'short'  form.  The 
strains  are  of  unequal  and  unconventional  length,  the  first  having  twelve  bars, 
the  second  eight,  and  the  third  fourteen. 

No.  28.  In  Add.  38,539  this  piece  is  subscribed  'A  gallyard  upon  the 
gallyard  before'  and  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  'A  gallyard  by  Mr  Dan: 
Bachclcr'  which  Bacheler  made  upon  the  theme  of  his  own  song  'To  plead 
my  faith*  (-^4  Musicall  Banquet,  No.  VI).  Dowland  starts  his  galliard  with  an 
almost  straight  quotation  firom  Bacheler  and  then  weaves  other  allusions  into 
his  own  work  as  he  goes  aloi^.:|:  The  repeat  of  the  second  strain  is  of  excep- 
tional interest  in  being,  in  the  treatment  of  bars  33  and  34  (i.e.  the  repeat  of 
bars  24  and  25),  not  a  division  at  all,  but  a  free  variation,  since  at  this  point 
he  completely  destroys  the  original  harmonic  framework: 

*  Printed  in  1588. 

f  The  Queen  and  the  Poet  (i960),  p.  157. 

^  See  John  Ward  'A  Dowland  Miscellany*,  pp.  64  and  82. 
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In  the  Thesaurus  Hamumkus  Besardus  has  confused  the  two  pieces  and 
prints,  under  Dowland's  name,  a  simplified  version  of  the  Bacheler  galliard 

without  the  elaborate  divisions  of  Add.  38,539.  A  curious  feature  of  three 
copies  (Add.  38,5^9,  Dd.5.78,  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  MS)  is  the 
presence  of  an  extra  har  at  the  end  of  tKe  first  strain.  In  other  copies  either 

die  extra  bar  or  the  one  preceding  it  is  used  to  end  the  strain  but  in  these 
three  cases  yAulX  appear  to  be  alternative  ban  have  bodi  been  included  as  if 
they  were  intended  to  fikUow  on,  one  after  die  other. 

The  sole  copy  of  No.  29,  as  a  lute  solo,  comes  in  Dd.5.78,  ff.  i6v/ 17,  with- 
out title.  The  gaUiard  is  in  conventional  eight-bar  strains,  with  elaborate 
divisions  to  the  repeats  with  many  passages  written  in  high  band  positions, 
calling  for  considerable  tedinical  aocomphshment  in  perfermance.  Later  it 
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was  arranged  fi>r  Ladmmcs  or  Seaven  Teares  with  the  title  'M.  Giles  Hobies 
Galiard*.  The  lute  part  of  this  version  appears  in  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's 

MS,  f.  10,  called  'Gagliarda  J:  Doulandc'.  There  is  no  indication  to  show 
whether  Lord  Herbert  knew  this  was  not  a  solo  piece  but  was,  in  fact,  the 
lute  part  from  the  consort  version;  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  melody  is 
completely  absent. 

No.  30  is  a  *long'  galliard  in  G  minor  with  three  strains  ofeight  bars  each. 
The  division  to  the  third  strain  is  very  attractive  with  its  unusual  arrangement 
of  repeated  notes: 


No.  31.  Dowland  uses  the  Walsingham  tune  for  the  first  strain  of  this 
exceptionally  beautiful  'short'  gaUiard.  The  melody,  however,  is  sometimes 
concealed  in  an  inner  voice.  I  give  an  example  from  bar  2,  'tailed'  in  a  rather 
unnatural  way,  to  make  the  device  clear: 


The  second  and  third  strains  depart  from  the  traditional  melody  but  develop 
with  complete  logic  £[om  the  £rst  strain.  The  piece  is  compact  and  written 
with  great  economy  and  can  be  counted  among  die  most  successful  of  his 
smaller  compositions. 

*Airs  Vaux  Galliarde',  No.  32,  is  a  'short'  galliard  constructed  on  an  un- 
usual pattern.  The  first  strain  has  eight  bars,  the  second  seven,  and  the  diird 
thirteen.  Luckily  the  anonymous  copy  in  the  Testudo  Galto-Germanica 
supplies  a  correct  version  of  the  penultimate  bar,  of  which  Holmes,  in 
Dd.9.33,  gives  a  very  confused  account. 

For  No.  33,  'Mr  Langtons  GaUiard*,  see  pp.  139-141. 

The  title  of  No.  34  is  given  once  as  *Mignarde'  and  once  as  'Mignarda', 
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and  appears  to  derive  ultimately  from  the  French  word  Diijiiiardc — 'delicate, 
pretty,  mmcing'.  Migmrdise — 'delicateness,  delicacy,  mincing,  fondling, 
cockering,  cuddling'  are  also  given*  and  it  is  interesting  to  £nd  Nicolas 
Vallet  in  his  Regia  Pktas  (1620),  in  the  'Advertisement  aus  Amateurs  de  ce 
Present  Livre'  speaks  of  'I'embellissement  &  mignardise  du  Luth\  The 
special  relationship  of  the  word  to  a  galliard  is  given,  however,  by  Thoinot 
Arbeau  in  Orcheso^raphie  (1588),  £  57V.  He  says: 

Vous  ferez  les  pas  mignardez,  quand  extendrez  les  cinq  minimes  blanches  en 
dix  minimes  noires,  &  qu'en  lieu  de  £ure  vn  pas  en  mesme  instat,  auec  son 
tit  sault,  vous  en  ferez  deux  morceaux,  anticipant  vn  peu  ledit  petit  sault  sur 
premise  minime  noire,  &  incontinent  apr6s  £usant  le  pas  sur  la  deuxi^me 
minime  noire:  £t  telles  fa9ons  de  pas  niignardez  ne  sont  k  la  verit^  que  les 
cinq  pas,  mais  ik  ont  meilleurs  grace  &  sont  moins  loturds,  car  en  ueu  de 
tumber  le  corps  a  pldb  d*vn  coup,  on  Tassiet  en  traisnant. 

That  Dowland,  in  giving  this  name  to  his  galliard,  had  in  mind  its 
particular  meaning  as  apphed  to  a  manner  of  performing  the  'dnq-pas'  or 
basic  step  of  the  dance,  explains  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  mignarde  and  the  forthright,  masculine  character  of  the 

composition. 

There  are  two  'short'  versions  and  one,  in  Dd.9.33,  with  decorated  repeats. 
These  divisions  are  not  entirely  consistent  with  Dowland's  style  and  may  not 
be  £:om  his  hand.  They  are,  however,  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  a  contemporary  player  would  treat  his  music.  All  three  copies  are 
in  the  Cambridge  lute-books  and  Holmes  may  have  adapted  the  piece  from 
a  version  in  staff  notation  since  in  each  he  had  considerable  difficulty  with  the 
accidentals.  He  appears  to  have  been  particularly  worried  in  making  the 
decision  between  t;D  and  #D.  In  Lachrim<e  or  Seaven  Teares  it  has  the  title 
'M.  Henry  Noell  his  GaHard'  and  in  A  Pilgrimes  Solace  it  appears  as  the  song 
'Shall  I  striue  with  wordes  to  moue*. 

No.  35,  a  piece  without  title  111  the  familiar  galliard  form  of  three  strains 
of  eight  bars  each,  has  repeats  to  the  first  and  second  strains,  while  the  third 
has  none.  In  the  repeat  of  the  first  strain  the  divisions  on  the  upper  voice  are 
exceptionally  firee,  but  the  bass  line  follows  stricdy  that  of  the  plain  statement. 

'Mr  Knights  Galliard',  No.  36,  is  in  short  form  with  the  conventional  eight 
bars  in  each  strain.  A  diapason  at  D  is  used  very  fireely,  not  as  an  occasional 
octave  but  as  part  of  the  bass  line,  with  the  notes  D,  E,  and  F  occurring 
frequently  throughout  the  piece.  The  opening  phrase: 

*  Casidl'i  FimihlB^UA  IXdunwy. 
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used  as  a  point  of  imitation,  is  almost  certainly  not  of  Dowland's  composing 
since  identical,  or  almost  identical,  phrases  are  used  by  several  other 
composers:  Anthony  Holbome,  'Mr.  D.  Bonds  Galliard'  (£uii^  MS,  £  30, 
and  Dd.5.78,  £  5v.),  and  Pavans,  Galliards,  Almains  .  .  .  No.  44,  'Nec 
Invideo*;  William  Brade,  Newe  auselesener  Paduanen/ GaUiardenI  Canzonenj 
Alhnand  und  Corautcn  (1609)*  and  Praetorius,  Terpsichore  (i6i2),f  'GaUiarde. 
CCCVII,  a4.  Inccrti'. 

At  the  end  of  The  First  Booke  of  Songes  Dowland  has  included  a  most  in- 
genious piece  called  *My  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Galliard'  (No.  37),  an 
'inuention*,  as  he  calls  it,  for  two  to  play  upon  one  lute.  The  players  sit  side- 
by-sidc  and  use  both  hands.  Cantus  plays  high  on  the  fingerboard  and  is 
confined  to  the  first  and  second  courses  of  the  lute.  Bassus  plays  on  the  lower 
frets  and  the  lower  courses.  At  one  point,  in  bars  which  echo  each  other,  they 
change  position,  Cantus  playing  low  while  Bassus  plays  higL  Quite  apart 
from  the  curiosity  of  the  mechanics  this  is  a  most  excellent  galliard,  full  of 
vitality  and  with  a  brave,  swinging  tune.  A  number  of  corrections  to  the  text 
were  made  in  the  various  printings  between  1597  and  1613,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  some  fresh  errors  were  introduced.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  this  piece  that  prompted  Tobias  Hume  when  he  wrote  his  *  A  Lesson 
for  two  to  play  upon  one  Viole'.:|: 

In  the  Table  of  Contents  of  A  Muskatt  Banket,  No.  3  8  is  called  'Syr  Robert 
Sidney  his  Galliard'  while  on  the  actual  page  it  has  the  title  'The  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  Lord  Chamberlaine  to  the  Queenes 
most  excellent  Maiestie,  his  Galliard'.  Both  titles  refer,  of  course,  to  the  same 
man,  so  there  is  no  discrepancy  except  in  words.  In  Dd.2.11.  a  'short'  version 
has  the  title  'Susanna  Galliard*.  This  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  £»ct  that  the 
first  five  notes  agree  exactly  with  the  first  five  notes  of  the  dumson  'Suzanne 
un  jour's  ^  V  Orlando  di  Lassus,  and  the  next  seven  notes  fi>llow  the 
outline  of  the  original  very  closely: 

'The  Lord  Viscount  Lisle' : 


'Suzanne  un  jour'  (Cantus) : 


*  Engelke's  edition,  p.  271. 

■{•  Oberst's  edition,  p.  i8i. 

t  The  First  Part  cfAyres  (1605),  p.  ill. 

^  For  an  excellent  kistory  of  'Suzanne  un  jour'  see  Kenneth  Jay  Levy  in  j^naks  Musical- 
ogique.  Tome  1, 1953  (Sodft^de  Musiqiie  d'antie&is,  Paris). 
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Without  the  use  of  the  name  'Susanna'  it  might  have  been  just  possible  to 
accept  the  opening  phrase  as  a  coincidence,  but  as  it  stands  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Dowland  had  the  sixteenth-<:entury  chanson  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
his  galliard.  When  the  whole  volume  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney  he 
evidendy  dressed  up  'Susanna'  widi  a  very  fine  set  of  new  divisions  and  in^^ 
duded  it  in  the  contents  to  reinforce  the  compliment.  The  figuration  is 
exceptionally  florid,  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  original  design  and  the 
whole  piece  has  a  sombre  magnificence.  'Susanna'  was  adapted  for  five  viols 
and  lute  in  Lachrutue  or  Seaven  Teares  and  was  given  the  title  of  *M.  Bucton 
hisGaliaid'. 

'Doulands  rounde  battell  galyarde',  No.  39,  may  have  been  played  as  a 
solo,  and  indeed  it  sounds  quite  well  that  way.  On  the  other  hand  it  fits  very 
convincingly  with  the  remaining  parts  in  the  Cambridge  Consort  Books.  If, 
in  £act,  it  is  a  consort  part,  then  it  is  ahnost  certainly  incomplete,  since  the  lute 
very  seldom  carries  the  melody  in  this  particular  group  of  arrangements. 
Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  it  stands  quite  satis&ctorily  in  its  own  right  as  an 
uncomplicated  little  piece.  There  appean  to  be  no  use  of  battle  material 
unless  it  be  in  the  'trumpet'  flourish  on  the  tonic,  third  and  fifth  in  the  third 
bar  of  the  fmal  strain,  or  the  very  slight  resemblance  in  the  outline  of  bars  11 
and  12  to  a  figure  sometimes  found  in  the  *Schlacht  vor  Pavia'  derivatives,  as 
for  example,  in  the  Meicurius  setting  in  Fuhrmann  s  Tesiudo  GaUiH 
Gemumka^  p.  185. 


'rounde  Battel!  galyarde' : 


'Schlacht  vor  Pavia' : 


f  

r 

M 

»    w  i-mi  ^  1 

For  No.  40  see  pp.  138-41. 

No.  41  exists  in  two  versions,  the  early  one  in  Dd.2.n  being  called  'K. 
Darcyes  Galliard'  and  the  later,  in  Varieties  of  Lute-Lessons,  'The  most  sacred 
QueeneJS/izd^,  her  Galliard'.  The  changes  in  the  later  copy  are  only  slight 
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and  are  confined  mostly  to  the  decorated  repeats.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
guess  at  Dowland's  motive  in  changing  the  name  of  this  piece  in  1610.  The 
Queen  was  already  dead  so  there  was  no  question  of  a  reward,  and  had  he 
seriously  intended  to  honour  her  memory  it  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate to  write  a  really  fine  new  galliard  rather  than  to  serve  up  again  what 
must  have  been  one  of  his  quite  early  compositions. 

Comparison  of  this  galliard  with  the  Cambridge  Consort  Books  estab- 
lishes the  identity  of  a  piece  labelled  with  one  of  the  most  puzzlii^  ortho- 
graphical problems  of  the  collection.  There  must  have  been  some  ill^ibility 
in  the  originab  from  which  Holmes  made  his  copies  and  the  interpretation  of 
what  he  found  added  further  confusion.  The  title,  as  given  in  the  three  sur- 
viving parts,  reads  as  follows: 

Cittern,  Dd.  14.24,  £  20,  *Do.  Re.  Ha.  Galliard* 

Recorder,  Dd.5.21,  £  5v,  'Dowl.  Reads  H  GaUiard' 

Bass  viol,  Dd.5.20,  £  5v,  'Dowl  R.  R  Galliard' 
In  spite  of  all  this  it  is  undoubtedly  *K.  Darcyes  Galliard*.  A  possible  explana- 
tion could  be  the  misreading  of  the  original  title,  which,  carelessly  written, 
could  have  looked  something  like  this: 

which  would,  of  course,  read  as  Dowl:  Ka:  Da:  Galliard,  but  could,  just 
possibly,  be  misread  as  Dowl:  Re:  Ha:  Galliard.  There  are  many  pieces  by 

Read  in  these  books  and  it  might  be  imagined  that  Holmes  made  a  wild  shot 
and  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  what  he  took  to  be  'Re'  was,  in  fact,  a 
contraction  standing  for  the  name  Richard  Read. 

Certainly  an  early  work.  No.  42  appears  twice  in  Dd.2.11.  without  tide, 
and  again  in  Barley's  New  Booke  of  Tabliture  (1596)  called  simply  *  A  Galliard*. 
It  then  became  known  as  *Can  she  excuse*  after  the  song  in  The  First  Booke, 
whose  identity  it  shares.  In  Laciirimcr  or  Scavcti  Tcares  it  was  given  the  name  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,*  and  the  late  version  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lcssons  keeps  this 
name.  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain,  but  for  reasons  that  will  be  shown  later, 
it  seems  likely  that  in  this  case  the  song  &rm  preceded  the  solo  galliard. 

The  rhythm  of  this  piece  shows  many  examples  of  the  swing  from  I  to 
|,  so  typical  of  the  galliard  of  this  period.  In  the  best  hands  the  device  lends  an 
enchanting  grace  to  a  form  which,  with  less  skilful  writing,  can  be  somewhat 
monotonous  in  its  beat: 

*  For  discussion  of  the  change  of  title  sec  p.  226. 
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The  development  of  die  solo  €[km  can  be  traced  £com  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  early  copies,  through  the  moderately  elaborate  decoration  of  the 

repeats  of  'Can  she  excuse*  in  the  Folger-Dowland  MS  (to  which  Dowland 
added  his  autograph),  to  the  magnificent  pannchc  of  *Thc  Right  Honourable 
Robert  Earle  of  Essex,  high  Marshall  of  England,  his  Galliard'  in  Varietie  of 
Lute-Lessons  of  1610.  In  all  these  and  in  the  arrangement  for  five  viols  and 
lute  in  Lachrimce  or  Seaven  Teares  the  main  structure  remains  constant.  The 
melody,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second  bars,  the  bass,  and  the 
introduction  of  part  of  the  tune  *The  Woods  so  wilde**  in  the  third  strain, 
agree  in  all  versions,  with  slight  diflferences  according  to  the  medium  of 
performance. 

In  the  Giles  Lodge  MS  an  early  version  of 'The  Woods  so  wilde'  is  called 
*Wiil  ye  go  walkc  the  woode  so  wildc',  and  in  My  Lady  Nevclls  Booke-[  the 
set  of  variations  by  Byrd  has  the  title  'Will  yow  walke  the  woods  so  wylde*. 
These  two  titles  suggest  the  many  instrumental  settings  were  derived  fix>m  a 
ballad  or  popular  song,  which  may  be  identical  with  the  fiemens  song  *As  I 
walked  the  wode  so  wylde'  said  to  have  been  sung  by  Sir  Peter  Carew  and 
Henry  VIII,:|:  but  no  words  exactly  fitting  the  tune  have  so  far  come  to  light. 

The  poem  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  which  begins  with  the  stanza: 

I  muste  go  walke  the  woodes  so  wyld, 
And  wander  here  and  ihere 
In  dred  and  Dedly  fere; 
For  wher  I  trust,  I  am  b^ilyd. 
And  all  for  your  Loue,  my  dere§ 

*  The  settings  by  Byrd  and  Orlando  Gibbons  both  have  this  title  in  die  PUzwiWaiU 
Virginal  Book,  and  traces  of 'the  wo  so  wi'  can  be  seen  in  the  Ballet  MS»  p.  84. 
p  Edited  Hilda  Andrews,  1926. 

t  John  Stevens,  Musk  aid  Poetry  in    Early  Tudor  Coun{ig6i),  p.  44. 
,  Kennedi  Muir,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  Ins  drde.  Ut^uhli^i^  Poems  {1961),  p.  26. 
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may  have  been  the  rewriting  of  an  earher  ballad,  but  his  iive-line  stanza  does 
not  fit  the  melody  as  given  by  fiyrd : 


The  resemblance  of  the  first  line  of  Wyatt  s  poem  to  the  extended  title 
seems  too  close  to  be  puce  coincidence,  but  if  Wyatt  did  write  to  a  pre-exist- 
ing ballad  tune  it  can  hardly  have  been  this  one  since,  from  its  earliest  known 

appearance  in  the  Giles  Lodge  MS*  to  the  late  version  in  The  English  Dancing 
Master  (1650),  where  it  is  called  'Greenwood',  although  some  variants  appear 
in  the  melody,  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  total  length. 

When  Dowland  introduces  the  tune  he  begins  at  the  second  bar,  and  here  is 
how  he  uses  it  in  the  solo  galliard  'Can  she  excuse' : 


—  1 

g*-  

T  p  r  T 

?)-ih.(8/fi)|**'  ^e= 

1  ii  J. 

mi  i 

^^^^ 

»  1  1 

It  IS  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  second  variation  in  Byrd's  setting 
which  reveals,  even  though  B)  rd  uses  the  entire  tunc,  considerable  similarity 
of  treatment,  especially  in  the  held  notes  of  the  upper  voice,  and  in  the  out- 
line of  the  bass: 


1         ^  J      i  J  i 

U  LJ_ 

'ft     r  1 

r  f'l  1  f 

*  The  name  Cha :  Jackscm  is  written  below  the  last  hne  of  tablature  of  this  piece.  The  time 
marks  are  exceedingly  erratic  and  many  alterations  have  to  be  made  before  the  piece  can  be 
brou^t  into  recognizable  form. 
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A  similar,  but  not  identical,  tune  is  introduced  in  *Dr.  Bull's  JuelF,  No. 
CXXXVIII  oftticFUzwilliam  Virginal  Book. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  the  Cantus  line  of  the  vocal  setting,  *Can  she  excuse  my 
wrongs',  di£^  from  the  lute  solo  in  the  first  two  bars,  appearing  in  all  known 
editions  of  The  First  Booke  of  Song  as: 


The  absence  of  the  B  flat  in  the  second  bar  is  discussed  on  p.  224. 

The  popularity  of  this  piece  outside  England  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
Continental  sources  in  which  copies  may  be  found:  Fuhrmann's  Tcstudo 
Gallo-Germanica  (161 5)  has  a  very  simple  version  followed  by  a  set  of  varia- 
tions by  Strobelius;  Nicolas  Vallet  gives  a  long  and  elaborate  setting,  'Gail- 
larde  du  comte  essex',  in  Le  Secret  des  Muses.  Premier  Llvre  (161 5);  the 
Thysius  MS  has  a  copy,  'Can  she  excuse',  though  of  extreme  inaccuracy;  the 
Nauclerus  MS  contains  two  anonymous  and  imtided  copies  on  ff.  30,  and 
I26v;  and  Niirnberg  MS  33748  has  four  on  ff.  6v,  7,  7V  and  f.  65V,  all  mis- 
called 'Galliard  Pipers  No.  i',  'Galliard  Pipers  No.  2',  *Galliard  Pipers  No.  3* 
and  'Galiarta  Pipers'.  A  fifth,  on  £  66  is  headed  *Aliter'.  No.  i  has  the  further 
confiision  of  beginning  with  the  opening  phrase  of  the  galliard  ultimately 
derived  from  Bacheler's  song  'To  plead  my  faith'.*  Camphuysen  included  a 
song  to  the  tune  in  all  editions  of  his  Stichtelycke  Rymen  between  1624  and 
1690. 

Kurt  Fischer,  in  an  article  ^Gabriel  Voigtlander',!  discusses  the  influence  of 
this  tune  on  Continental  composers.  He  remarks  on  its  frequent  incidence  in 
German  and  Dutch  MSS  and  printed  books  and,  in  addition  to  quoting  the 

well-known  sources  for  the  complete  piece,  he  gives  some  interesting  exam- 
ples (including  a  song  by  his  own  composer)  in  which,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  distinctive  intervals  of  the  opening  phrase  of  the  melody 
have  been  reproduced.  His  examples  demonstrate  the  persistence  of  the  theme 
well  into  the  eighteenth  century : 
H,L.lhsslict,lAtstgarten Newer teutsdierGesang . . .  (1605) 


Johann  Rist,  Galathe  (1642),  f.  jv,  Daphnis  Lobgedicht  auflT  eine  Tugendreiche 
SchSflerin 

*  Sec  p.  146. 

■j"  Sammclbdnde  dcr  Internationalcn  Musik-Gescllschajt  (Leipzig,  1910-11),  pp.  17-93.  ^  *™ 
grateful  to  Basil  Lam  for  showing  me  this  article. 
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Gabriel  VoigtlSnder.  Ersfer  Theil  Allerkmid  Oden  vrmdUeder . . .  (1642) 


With  Voigtlandcr  the  plagiarism  can  hardly  have  been  unconscious  since, 
as  can  be  seen,  he  also  adopts  the  'Shall  I  go  walk  the  woods  so  wild?'  motif 
for  his  final  section. 

Ga>rg  Hdnrich  Weber,  Sit^  u.  SpieU-Arien  (1665).  Musik  von  J.  Frch.  Zuber 


Adam  Kreiger,  NeweArien  (1676),  III,  5 
Baillud,LacUfdesclt4ms<mmers . . .  (1717) 


It  would  seem  that  all  but  one  of  these  Continental  arrangements,  both 
the  direct  settings  for  lute,  or  the  allusive  appearance  of  the  melody  in  the 
vocal  music,  stem,  in  fact,  from  the  song  and  not  from  the  lute  solo,  since, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Thysius  copy,  it  is  from  the  three-note  version  of 
bar  I  that  the  melodies  are  derived;  fiicthermore,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  list 
on  p.  225,  the  majority  show  the  characteristic  semitone  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  notes  ofbar  2. 

Incidentally,  in  writing  of  the  versions  in  the  Numberg  MS  called  'Gallic 
ard  Pipers',  Fischer  adds  the  explanation  (Pipers=:fiir  Pfcifcr,  Blaser),  presum- 
ably having  not  seen  any  versions  of  the  pavaii  or  galliard  where  the  words 
*Captam'  or  'Digorie'  are  used. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Checbury's  MS  contains  an  interesting  setting  of  this 
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galliard  by  Daniel  Bacheler,*  A  notable  feature  being  the  fourfold  repetition 
of  strain  three.  It  follows  immediately  after  Dovvland's  setting  of  Bachcler's 
galliard  on  the  opening  phrase  of  'To  plead  my  faith*.  With  the  title  'Excuse 
me'  this  galliard  persistnl  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  and  entered 
the  country  dance  repertoire.  It  was  still  known  in  1729  when  John  Gay's 
Polly  was  printed.  It  also  became  known  in  Holland. f 

*The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Rich,  her  Galliard',  No.  43,  is  also  developed 
from  the  rcbtively  simple  early  versions  of  Archbishop  Marsh's  MS  and 
Dd.9.33  to  the  full  elaboration  of  Varietk  of  Lute-Lessons.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  tender  galliard  in  G  major.  The  F  is  alvv  a)  s  sharpened  until  the 
last  bar  of  the  repeat  of  the  second  strain,  where  a  natural  is  suddenly  intro- 
duced with  stardmg  effect.  At  first  hearing  it  is  tempting  to  reject  this  as  an 
error,  but  with  ^miiiarity  a  liking  for  it  grows,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
intentional: 


'The  Right  Honourable  Ferdinando  JBarle  of  Darby,  his  Galliard',  No.  44, 
is  also  in  G  major,  but  b  entirely  different  in  character  &om  that  of  *Lady 
Rich*.  Like  the  'Mellancoly  Galliard'  it  begins  on  the  second  quaver  of  the 

second  beat  of  the  bar;  an  unusual  opening  for  Dowland,  and,  in  fact,  found 
only  in  these  two  pieces.  The  character  is  grave  but  bold  and  the  repeat  of  the 
second  strain  is  particularly  interesting  for  its  use  of  the  ornamental  shake 
writteninasanint^ralpartofthedivision: 


*'Gall:MrD:B:',f.55. 

t  For  furdier  details  see  John  Ward,  'A  Dowland  Miscellany',  p.  67. 
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In  the  first  two  bars  of  the  third  strain  there  is  a  very  effective  change  from 
the  modal  to  the  sharp  seventh : 


In  common  with  most  of  the  other  galhards  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons,  'The 
Earle  of  Darby'  underwent  considerable  revision  before  appearing  in  print, 
but  in  the  process,  either  an  imper&ct  copy  was  handed  to  the  printer,  or  the 
printer  himself  committed  the  error  of  omitting  the  penultimate  bar,  so  that 
the  third  strain  has  twelve  bars  and  its  repeat  only  eleven,  the  division  on  bar 
47  (present  in  Nn.6.36,  f  2)  having  fallen  by  the  wayside.  During  the  course 
of  binding  the  lower  part  of  the  foHo  has  been  cut  in  the  British  Museum 
copy  and  some  notes  are  missing  from  the  final  bars  of  the  bass  line,  the  i3od- 
leian  Library  copy  is,  however,  still  perfect. 

*The  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Clifums  Spirit',  No.  45,  is  attributed  to 
Robert  Dowland  in  Varietk  ofLute-Lessons^  but  the  identity  of  the  strains  with 
the  'short*  *K.  Darcics  Spiritc*  of  Dd.2.11.,  which  must  have  been  written 
before  1591,  and  the  characteristic  style  of  the  divisions,  make  it  certain  that 
this  is  an  error  and  that  the  piece  is  by  John.  It  is  another  of  the  galliards  with 
many  dianges  from  ^  to  g  and  back  again,  and  is  indeed  full  of  spirit'  and 
charm. 

'Galliard  to  Lachrimae'  (No.  46)  is  a  most  ingenious  transmutation  of  the 
theme  into  triple  time : 


1 '  nn, 
f  t 

1  rj- 1'  1 
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The  divisions  in  each  of  the  two  forms  have  an  entirely  distinct  character; 
those  of  the  pavan  running  up  and  down  the  lute  like  scarcely  breathed  sighs, 
wliile  those  of  the  galliard  accentuate  and  point  the  rhythm  of  the  dance. 

ALMAINS 

*Sir  John  Smith  his  Almain*  (No.  47)  is  one  of  the  curious  cases  111  Varietie  of 
Lute-Lessons  where  the  composer's  name  has  been  omitted  although  clearly 
it  was  known  to  the  editors  since  John  added  his  own  name  to  the  copy  in  the 
Folger-Dowknd  MS.  Hie  anomalous  £>rm  of  this  piece  is  very  odd.  It  is 
based  on  a  tiieme  of  two  eight-bar  strains.  In  die  first  thirty-two  ban  eadi 
strain  is  stated  and  is  then  followed  by  its  division.  The  arrangement  can  be 
shown  thus; 

Stram  A  A'  B  B' 

Bars  1-8  9-16         17-24  25-32 

This  double  statement  then  becomes  the  theme  £ot  a  fiirther  set  of  divisions, 

and  may  be  shown  thus : 

Strain  A2         A2'         B2  B2' 

Bars  33-40       41-8        49-56  57-64 

but  on  exanunatbn  of  strain  B'  it  appears  there  is  no  division  on  die  first  two 

bars  of  strain  B  (bars  17-18)  and  diat  the  third  and  fi>urth  bars  (19-20)  are 
varied  twice  over  (25-6  and  27-8).  Strain  B2'  is  arranged  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  division  on  bars  17-18,  but  bars  19-20  are  again  varied  twice 
(57-8  and  5SH6o).  This  irregular  form  might  be  dismissed  as  a  series  of  mis- 
takes were  it  not  that  it  is  given  authenticity  by  Dowland's  signature  in  the 
FolgerrEXiwland  MS  and  is  also  confirmed  in  other  sources. 

Another  version.  No.  47a,  called  'Smythes  Allmayne'  is  foand  in  Add. 
38,539,  and  here  B'  is  a  straight  division  on  B.  No  composer's  name  is  given 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  this  setting  is  by  Dowland.  The  divisions  consist  of 
a  single  line  of  melody  only,  and  it  could  be  argued  that  this  arrangement 
was  by  another  hand  were  it  not  that  Dowland  signed  his  name  to  another 
almain  (No.  48a)  in  which  die  divisiom  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
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No.  48  is  another  almain  with  two  distinct  versions.  The  copies  in  Dcl.2.11, 
the  Wickhambrook  MS  and  the  Weld  MS  all  agree  quite  closely  and  have  the 
strains,  without  divisions,  arranged  in  the  following  order:  A  B  C  D  £  D. 
The  Mynshall  MS  gives  anodier  arrangement:  AA'  BB'  D  £  D,  with  C 
omitted  altogether,  but  the  copy  is  full  of  confusion  and  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  source.  Various  forms  of  this  version  appear  in  Continental  books  and 
MSS,  and  Dutch  words  were  £tted  to  a  garbled  attempt  at  the  tune  in 
Camphuysen's  Stichtelycke  Rymen,  where  it  is  called  'Doulants  Almande*. 
The  melody  of  the  first  strain  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  first  strain  of 
the  Dutch  National  Anthem,  "V^helmus  van  Nassouwe'  as  it  appears  in  the 
Neder-landtsche  Gedenck-Clanck  of  Adriaen  Valerius,  printed  in  Haarlem  in 
1626; 


*Dowland*s  Almain' 


\.  1  J  J 

_  _ — _ 

— ^ 

Possibly  both  stem  from  some  now-forgotten  popular  tune,  known  in 
£ngland  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

No.  48a.  With  the  title  'the  Lady  Laitones  Almone',  Dowland  has  added  his 
signature  to  a  different  version  of  the  piece  in  the  Folger-Dowland  MS. 

Here,  as  in  'Smythes  Allmayne*,  the  repeats  are  an  elaboration  of  the  melody 
only,  with  no  bass  line.  The  arrangement  of  the  sections  is  A  A'  BB'  CC  D  E 
(which  approidmates  to  a  division  on  E  of  the  previous  version)  and  D' .  Besar- 
dus  prints  a  copy  of  this  alternative  form  in  the  Thesaurus  Harmmims  with  the 
tide  'Chorea  Anglicana  Doolandi',  but  he  omits  section  £  and  arranges  the 
remaining  strains  in  the  more  conventional  order  of  AA'  BB'  CC  DD'.  At 
first  sight  this  setting  and  that  of 'Smythes  Allmayne'  suggest  they  might  be 
consort  parts,  single  parts  of  duets,  or  arrangements  to  play  with  a  bass  viol, 
but  comparison  with  the  bass  of  each  strain  will  show  that  the  divisions  do 
not  fit  over  an  exact  repetition  without  involving  serious  grammatical 
errors. 

No.  49,  a  piece  without  title,  is  an  almain  in  'short*  form,  consisting  of  eight 
bars  in  the  first  strain  and  four  each  in  the  second  and  third.  It  is  an  agreeable 
litde  composition,  but  not  particularly  distinguished  in  any  way. 

*Mistris  Whittes  thinge',  No.  50,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  charming. 
It  is  neat,  compact  and  wittily  written.  The  above  tide  is  only  given  in  fiill 
in  the  Wickhambrook  MS.  A  short  version  in  Dd.2.11  has  the  odd  mnemonic 
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*W  Thinge'.  In  Add.  38,539,  transposed  from  G  to  F,  it  is  called  'Mrs  Whites 
Choyce*,  and  in  the  Tollemache  MS,  where  there  is  a  copy  in  each  key,  it 
also  has  this  name  An  arrangement  in  five  parts  appears  in  Valentin  Hauss- 
matin  s  Rest  vm  Polnischen  und  andem  TSnzen  (Niimberg,  1603),  No. 
UQCXIXyWidi  the  title 'Mem  Hem  mitschinem  1st  uberaU^  &c'. 

The  loose  construction  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  harmony  at  several 
points  in  No.  51,  a  piece  without  title,  suggest  that  cither  the  copyist  was  at 
£iult  or  that  the  composition  is  not  by  Dowland.  There  is  no  other  copy  by 
^K^ich  to  check  that  of  Dd.5.78;  an  unfi>rtunate  i»ct  as  the  piece  is  attractive 
in  many  ways.  It  is  written  for  a  seven-course  lute  with  the  diapason  tuned  to 
D.  This  is  used  with  considerable  freedom  and  t&sx, 

N0.52  seems  to  have  existed  as  a  lute  solo,  with  no  special  title  until  the 
publication  of  Lachrimcc  or  Scaven  Teares,  when  the  consort  arrangement  re- 
ceived the  name  of  'Mrs  Nichols  Aimand*.  The  rather  four-square  httie  tune 
is  relieved,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  strain,  by  some  ingenious  syncopa- 
tion. See  also  p.  369. 

*Mrs  Clifions  Allmaine',  No.  53,  must  have  been  written  between  the 
years  1591,  when  Katherine  Darcy  became  Mrs.  Clifton,  and  1597,  by  which 
date  her  husband  had  received  a  knighthood.  The  incomplete  copy  in  Dow- 
land's  own  hand  in  the  Folger-Dowland  MS  has  many  points  of  difi^enoe 
£rom  those  of  Dd.9.33  and  the  Euing  MS. 

No.  54,  'my  Lady  Hunsdons  Allmande',  or  'pu£fe'  as  it  is  called  in  Add. 
6402,  is  a  most  attractive  piece,  with  a  charmingly  ftesh  melody.  The  con- 
struction is  shapely  and  elegant.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  strains  between  the  copies  in  the  various  sources.  The  version  in 
Dowland's  own  hand  in  the  Folger-Dowland  MS  has  AA'  B  C  D  C,  while 
Dd.5.78  and  Add.  6402  both  have  AA'  BCD.  Dd.9.33  gives  A  B  C  D  only. 

Brian  Ridiaidsoii*  calls  attention  to  an  appearance  of  diis  almain  with  ^e 
curious  rubric  ^BaOetto  di  me  Dooino  Garsi  iBitto  per  il  S.  Duca  di  Mssntaat\ 
reproduced  in  Helmuth  OsthofF's  Dcr  Lautcnist  Santino  Garsi  da  Parma  (1926), 
p.  171.  This  piece,  from  the  Dusiacki  MSf  which  Osthoff  dates  at  about  1620, 
is  almost  identical  with  *Pezzo  italiano'  from  a  MS  transcribed  by  Oscar 
ChilesottLj:  Donino  Garsi  would  probably  have  been  too  young  in  1595  to 
hacve  leamt  the  piece  directly  from  Dowland,  but  Richardson  suggests  that 
Santino  Garsi,  £ither  or  unde  of  Donino,  who,  as  die  Famese  archives  show, 
was  in  Padua  at  the  time  of  Dowland's  passing  through  on  his  way  to  Flor- 

*  'New  Light  on  Dowland's  Contiiieiital  Movmnaits',  Atondily  Musical  Record,  XC  (i960), 
pp.  3-9. 

J Destroyed  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Dam  Co0mLmam-hiHk  M  On^Heeaito  {iS9o)»  p.  78>11iew]ieieabootiof^MS,in 
Ae  poaenoa  of  ClulesoCti  at  die  time  oflm  writing,  is  00  longer  known* 
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ence,  may  have  heard  Dowland  play  and  have  stored  the  piece  in  his  memory, 
later  passing  it  on  to  Donino  who  claimed  the  arrangement  as  his  own.  The 
&ct  that  Sandno  wiote  a  galliard  highly  reminiscent  of 'Awake  sweet  love'* 
lends  fi>rce  to  the  argument  in  fiivour  of  a  connection  between  Dowland  and 
the  elder  Garsi.  Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  a  third  Italian  version  of  the 
almain,  this  time  a  keyboard  arrangement,t  shows  it  to  have  achieved  some 
popularity  in  Italy  and  the  piece  may  have  passed  into  the  flow  of  Italian 
music  by  other  means  than  through  the  agency  of  Santino  Garsi,  or  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  himself  who  is  suggested  by  Richardson  as  a  possible  alterna- 
tive sponsor  of  Donino's  arrangement 

A  Villanella  by  the  Polish  lutenist  Alberti  Dlugorai,  in  Besardus's  Thesaurus 
Hamonicus  (1603),  f.  48,  though  the  rhythm  is  changed  to  that  of  a  Polonaise, 
has  an  opening  phrase  almost  identical  with  that  of  Donino  Garsi  s  'Balletto'. 

JIGS,  CORANTOS  AND  OTHER  PIECES  IN  J  RHYTHM 

'Mistris  Winters  Jumpe*,  No.  $$,  is  one  of  Dowland's  happiest  short  pieces. 
In  the  key  of  C  m^or,  it  has  no  trace  of  underlying  melancholy.  In  die  Fblger- 
Dowland  MS  it  was  copied  by  Anne  Bayldon,  whose  signature  occurs  on 

one  of  the  flyleaves  of  the  book.  The  title,  rather  oddly,  becomes  'winters 
jompe',  but  her  tablature  is  more  reliable  than  her  spelling  and  the  version  in 
her  hand  has  very  attractive  Htde  decorations  in  the  repeat  of  the  first  strain. 
The  rhythm  and  construction  suggest  it  should  be  classed  as  a  coranto  and  this 
is  the  cat^ory  intowhich  it  is  placed  by  Praetorius  in  Terpsidtoret  where  it 
appears  as  No.  CLVII  k  4.  Incerti.  Many  pieces  of  this  type  served,  however* 
both  for  the  coranto  and  for  the  volta  and,  since  there  is  no  particularly  notice- 
able jump  in  the  coranto,  possibly  the  word  jump'  in  the  title  refers  to  the 
moment  in  the  volta  when  the  female  partner  leaps  into  the  air,  assisted  by  the 
male  parmer's  knee  under  her  bottom  ;  the  moment  caught  in  the  painting,  at 
Penshurst  Place,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  dancing  widi  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  On 
the  other  hand,  Practorius  gives  another  copy  of  the  piece  under  die  tide 
*Gaillard*,  No.  CLXXXV  ^  4.  Incerti*.  The  Italian  dance,  the  saUarello  (literally 
'little  jump*)  is  a  close  relation  of  the  galliard  and  some  such  association  of 
thought  could  have  suggested  the  name,  but  it  seems  a  little  far-fetched  and  the 
more  usual  use  of  the  |  bar  in  English  sources  tends  to  exclude  this  possibihty. 

'Mrs  Whites  Nothing*,  No.  56,  appears  to  be  a  companion  piece  to  'Mrs 
Whites  thingc*  aldiough  musically  they  have  nodiing  in  conmion.  The 

*  Osthoff,  p.  142,  from  Scaatsbibl.  Berlin,  Mus.  ms.  40032  and  Brussels,  Bibl.  Roy.  MS 
II.  275. 

f  fl<»eiice^BiblLiiaz.MSMagd.XDCii5.  ff.  5/5v.IhavetodiaiikMidiaelM(»rowfiMr 
finaing  this  and  kindly  yring  me  a  copy. 
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'Nothing'  is  full  of  vitality,  but,  to  modem  ears,  its  minor  key  produces  an 
effect  curiously  lacking  in  cheerfulness. 

'Mis  Vauxcs  Gigge\  No.  57,  is  a  really  fme  piece.  The  four-bar  strains  all 
begin  on  the  up  beat  and  ace  generally  linked  to  the  lepeats  by  semiquaver 
mm.  This  device  gives  a  great  feeling  of  fluidity  instead  of  the  rigid  £aim  of 
the  more  strictly  defined  strain  and  repeat  more  often  found  in  dance  forms 
at  this  period.  The  key  of  C  minor  gives  an  almost  sombre  character  to  this 
jig  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  movement  is  rapid  throughout. 

When  Dowland  wrote  *The  Shomakers  Wife  A  Toy',  No.  58»lie  was  only 
one  among  many  writers  and  musicians  who  joined  in  a  curious  kind  of 
niy stupe  concerning  the  shoemakers'  trade.  Thomas  Deloney  ,*  in  his  duee-in- 
one  novel,  The  Gentle  Craft,  gathers  much  of  this  scattered  lore  into  a  connected 
form.  In  his  first  two  stories,  which  concern  the  lives  of  St.  Hugh  and  St. 
Crispin,  the  patron  saints  of  shoemakers,  he  makes  use  of  material  from  medi- 
eval legends,  hi  the  third  he  pins  his  story  on  an  historical  diaracter.  Sir 
Simon  Eyre,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1436,  who  died  in  1459.  In  each  case, 
however,  he  deverly  manipulates  the  tales  to  show  'the  wordiy  deeds  and 
great  Hospitality'  of  shoemakers  in  the  past.  He  also  tells  how  the  cord- 
wainer's  kit  of  tools  became  known  as  St.  Hugh*s  bones,  and  declares  the 
cause  why  the  trade  came  to  be  called  The  Gentle  Craft,  and  also  how  the 
proverb  first  grew — A  shoemaker's  son  is  a  prince  bora.  This  novel  was 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1597  and  continued  in  print  until  176a 
Hie  diird  story  gave  Thomas  Dekker  die  plot  £br  his  fiunous  comedy  The 
Shoemakers*  Holiday,  played  before  the  Queen  on  January  ist,  1600.  hi  about 
1608  WilHam  Rowley  followed  with  a  far  less  successful  drama  A  Shoemaker  a 
Gentleman,  based  on  the  first  two.  The  novel  and  the  plays,  together  with 
ballads  and  songs  in  plenty,  representing  the  shoemaker  as  gentle,  jovial, 
bold  and  brave,  and  not  least  important,  earning  a  good  living,  all  helped  to 
cast  a  kind  of  glamour  over  the  trade,  and  it  is  interestmg  to  find  this  picture 
reflected  in  die  document 

The  Gentlecraft's  Complaint;  or,  the  jolly  Shoemakers  hunible  petition  to 
the  Queen  and  Parliament;  with  their  great  hopes  of  the  advancement  of  each  • 

leather  tnde.  Z7io.f 

Much  of  this  lore,  particular  to  shoemakers,  remained  alive  within  the 
craft  until  relatively  modem  times,  and  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  boot-  and  shoemakers,  which  flourished  £rom  1869  to  1878,  was 

*  1543-1600.  He  was  one  of  the  most  proMc  ballad  writers  of  his  day.  His  novels,  in 
addition  to  Tie  Gank  Cnfi,  iodnde  Thonua  of  Rufyig  and  Jack  of  Newbury.  Hiey  all  deal 
widi  die  fives  of  sm^le  dtixens  and  tzadespeople. 

tItoK.ni,  Ma. 
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called,  after  their  patron  saint,  SL  Crispin.  From  Deloney's  time  onwards, 

in  addition  to  Dowland's  piece,  a  number  of  other  instrumental  works  were 
given  names  having  some  association  with  the  trade,  such  as  *The  Cobbler* 
(Folger-DowlandMS),  'The  Cobler'sjig'  (The  English  Dancing  Master,  1651), 
'The  Shoe-maker,  a  Scotch  Tune'  (Apollo* s  Banquet,  1691)  and  *The  Souten 
o'  Selkirk*,  fin>m  a  Scottish  traditional  song,  in  die  same  book. 

It  m^ht  easily  be  assumed  that  Dowland's  toy  Tlie  Shomakers  Wife'  was 
inspired  cither  by  the  Dame  of  the  Master  Shoemaker  of  Feversham  who 
befriended  Crispin  and  Crispianus  in  Deloney's  second  talc,  or  Mistress 
Margery  Eyre  in  Tlfie  Shoemakers'  Holiday ^  but  it  any  evidence  exists  to  show 
that  this  is  so,  it  still  remains  to  be  traced. 

The  piece  itself,  quite  apart  from  any  association  it  may  have,  is  alto- 
gether delightftil.  Lively  and  witty,  in  \  rhythm,  it  consists  of  three  short  sec- 
tions of  four  bars  each  with  decorated  repeats. 

*Tarletones  Riserrectione',  No.  59,  is  one  of  Dowland's  small-scale  master- 
pieces. Consisting  of  no  more  than  a  line-and-a-half  of  tablature,  its  grace  of 
design  and  beauty  of  execution  place  it  in  excellence  beside  the  miniatures  of 
Hilliard.  Extraordinary  distinction  is  given  to  the  melody  in  die  openii^ 
phrase  by  the  use  of  a  B  flat  closely  followed  by  a  B  natural : 


]  .'J 

It  is  aknost  certainly  an  early  piece  since  it  would  have  been  written  to 
commemorate  the  death,  in  1588,  of  the  fiunous  comic  actor  Richard  Tarle- 
ton. 

SONG  ARRANGEMENT 

No.  60,  'Come  away',  as  it  is  called  in  Nn.6.36,  where  it  appears  anony- 
mously, is  based  on  the  same  melody  as  that  of  'Come  againe:  sweet  loue 
doth  now  enuite',  No.  17  in  The  First  Booke  oj  Songes.  The  piece  does  not 
hH  very  conveniently  into  any  of  the  recognized  dance  forms,  although  in 
Kid  it  is  called  *Paduana'.  It  also  appears  twice  in  the  Leipzig  MS,  II,  6. 15, 
with  the  curious  title  *Commia  giiinse  Dulandi*. 

SETTINGS  OF  BALLADS  AND  OTHER 
POPULAR  TUNES 

It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  whether  Dowland  is  the  composer  of 'Orlando  Sleep- 
eth*,  No.  61,  or  whether  he  is  the  arranger  of  an  already  existing  tune.  The 
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particular  form  of  the  title,  only  found  on  the  one  copy  in  Dd.2.ii,  suggests 
that  he  may  have  had  some  specific  dramatic  situation  in  mind,  and  a  very 
appropriate  moment  occurs  in  Robert  Greene  s  play  Orlando  Furioso.  There  is 
a  scene  in  which  Melissa  charms  Orlando  asleep  and,  according  to  the  stage 
directions  of  the  1 594  edition,  *satyres  enter  with  music  and  plaie  about  him, 
which  done  they  staic,  he  awakcth  and  spcakes'. 

hi  support  of  Dowland  as  composer  is  the  fact  that  the  earhest  version  so 
far  known  has  his  initials  attached.  On  the  other  hand  the  seven  other,  later 
versions  that  have  been  examined  'Orlando*  in  William  Ballet's  MS,  *Orlando 
fliriosoe*  in  the  Mynshall  MS,  'Orlando'  (second  half  only)  in  the  Thysius 
MS,  *Orlandus  Furiosus*  in  Testudo  Gallo-Germanica,  *Orlando  Furioso*  in 
Kassel  108,  'Orlando-Chanson  Englesa;'  in  the  Prague  University  Library 
MS  XXIII  F  174,  Mikulas  Smal,  Lute  Tablaturc  (1613),  are  all  anonymous. 

The  possibility  cannot  be  altogether  discounted  that  the  piece  has  some 
connection  with  the  original  poem  of  Lodovico  Ariosto.  This  was  published 
in  1 516  and  between  that  date  and  1623  more  than  250  vocal  settings  of 
stanzas  from  the  poem  were  made;"*^  the  'Orlando'  tunc,  as  known  to  Dow- 
land, could  perhaps  have  devolved  from  a  reduction  into  tablature  of  one  of 
the  earlier  of  these  vocal  compositions.  Against  this  possibihty,  however, 
must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  tides  in  three  of  the  Continental  sources  si^est  an 
English  origin. 

The  main  justification  {or  its  being  classed  as  a  ballad  tune  is  the  dialogue, 
in  Shirhum  Ballads,  between  a  soldier  departing  for  the  wars  and  the  girl  he 
leaves  behind,  'My  dear  Adieu!  My  sweet  love,  farewell*  (No.  LVIII),  to 
'Orlandoes  Musique*.  A  somewhat  corrupt  version  of  the  tune  is  given,  with 
Cantus  and  Bassus  parts.f  The  ballad  appears  to  have  escaped  being  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Register  and  the  date  of  its  printing  is  unknown. 

That  the  piece  was  generally  connected  with  the  madness  of  Orlando,  is 
suggested  in  Webster's  The  Devil's  Law  Case  (1623) : 

.  .  .  and  my  onely  ambition  is  to  have  my  Ship  fbmisht  with  a  rare  consort 
of  Musicke ;  Sc  when  I  am  pleased  to  be  mad,  they  shall  play  me  Orlando . .  .:|: 

Dowland*s  setting  of 'Fortune  my  foe'.  No.  62,  was  certainly  played  as  a 
solo,  but  there  is  litde  doubt  that  it  originated  as  the  lute  part  of  a  consort 
version.  This  accounts  fi>r  tlie  &ct  that,  unlike  his  other  settings  of  ballad 

*  See  Alfred  Einstein's  'Orhmdo  Furhso  uid  La  GemstdrnmlMtentauatt  to  Mv^dva^ 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Centuries'  in  Notes,  September  195 1. 

j"  The  Editor,  Andrew  Clark,  misunderstood  the  directions  for  the  music  and  attributed  it 
to  Orlando  Gibbons.  C.  R.  Baskervill,  in  T/ie  EUzabethan  Jig  (1931),  was  also  mistaken  in 

accepting  the  attribution. 

^  Works.  Edited  by  F.  L.  Lucas  (1927),  Vol.  II,  p.  319. 
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tunes,  the  melody  is  never  stated.  It  is  very  possible  that  William  Barley 
launched  this  piece  on  its  mistaken  career  as  a  lute  solo  since  no  copy  of  an 

earlier  date  than  his  has  so  far  come  to  hght. 

The  tune  was  very  popular  and  many  settings  besides  Dowland's  are 
found  in  the  lute  MSS  and  other  music  books  of  the  time.  The  ballad  seems 
to  have  originated  with  *The  Lover's  complaint  for  the  Loss  of  his  Love'* 
of  which  the  first  stanza  goes  as  follows : 

Fortune,  my  Foe,  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me? 

And  will  thy  favours  never  better  be? 
Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  breed  my  pain? 

And  wilt  thou  not  restore  my  joys  again? 

The  eleven  stanzas  of  the  young  man's  complaint  are  followed  by  'The 

Ladies  Comfortable  and  Pleasant  Answer'. 

hi  common  with  many  other  ballad  tunes  it  changed  its  name  during  the 
course  of  its  history.  At  one  time  it  became  known  as  'Aim  not  too  high*  or 
'Aim  not  so  high'  from  the  first  line  of  a  widely  sung  morahzation  described 
as  'An  exceUent  Song,  wherein  you  shall  finde  Great  Consoktion  for  a 
troubled  minde'.f  Among  the  many  ditties  written  for  this  tune  are  a  number 
of  Lamentations — ballads  purporting  to  be  the  last  words  of  notorious 
criminals — ^specially  produced  for  sale  at  the  pubUc  executions.  Many  of 
these  are  entirely  worthless  in  their  poetic  or  dramatic  content  and  were 
turned  out  by  hack  writers  with  no  daim  to  distinction,  but  among  the 
pages  of  doggerel  lie  hidden  a  few  that  have  all  the  stature  of  high  ttagedy. 
Hie  singing  of  this  tune  at  hangings  continued  until  late  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  recorded  that  at  the  hanging  of  Thomas  Boulter,  a  miller  tximed 
highwayman,  at  Winchester  on  August  19th,  1779,  *As  he  walked  to  the 
gallows  tree  the  crowd  chanted  the  popular  hanging  time  "Fortune  my  foe" 
and  a  thousand  kerchief  fluttered  a  kst  fiurewell  to  him'4 

A  short  piece  called  'Complaint',  No.  63,  closely  resembles  'Fortune  my 
Foe',  but  the  second  half  of  the  tune  begins  at  a  minor  third  above  the  tonic 
instead  of  at  the  interval  of  a  fifth  as  appears  in  the  more  generally  accepted 
version  of  the  melody. 

In  his  setting  of  *Go  from  my  Window',  No.  64,  Dowland  gives  a  simple 
statement  of  the  tune  and  follows  with  seven  variations.  In  using  the  variation 
form  for  extended  and  elaborately  worked  out  settings  of  ballad  and  popular 
tunes,  Dowland  was  conforming  to  a  convention  which  held  good  with  the 

*  Bagford  Ballads,  edited  J.  W.  Ebsworth  (1878-80),  p.  g6l. 

J Roxburghe  Ballads,  edited  J.  B.  Ebsworth  (1871). 
T.  R.  Hopkins  and  Sunley  Freese,  In  Search  of  English  WindmilU  (1931),  p.  249. 
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majority  ofcomposers  in  the  treatment  of  this  particular  type  of  music.  In  all 
dance  forms,  where  the  pieces  have  divisions  to  the  repeats  of  the  strains,  it  is 
unusual  for  the  bass  to  differ  in  the  repeat  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  stated 

in  the  strain.  Even  in  a  piece  as  long  and  complex  as  'The  Battle  Galliard*, 
where  the  whole  galhard  is  repeated  four  times  in  its  entirety,  only  a  tew 
divergencies  from  the  original  statement  of  the  bass  are  found.  In  the  settings 
of  ballad  tunes,  however,  the  bass  itself  is  often  subjected  to  considerable 
variation  as  the  repeats  of  the  subject  follow  each  other.  Comparison  of  the 
opening  e^ht  bars  of  Rowland's  *Go  firom  my  Window'  with  the  third 
variation  shows  a  typical  treatment  of  this  kind: 


In  bar  68  a  curious  phrase  occurs  in  all  copies  of  the  piece  which,  as  it 

stands,  involves,  in  the  transcription,  the  use  of  an  F  double  sharp: 
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If  the  pattern  of  the  sequence  is  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  this  note  is  an 

error,  and  that  the  upper  voice  of  bar  68  should  read  as: 


I  strongly  suspect  that  William  Barley's  careless  printing  introduced  tliis 
fault,  and  that  it  was  perpetuated  by  scribes  who  subsequently  copied  it  with- 
out paying  due  attention  to  the  musical  meaning  of  what  they  were  writing. 

Historically  the  use  of  an  F  double  sharp  is  not  precluded.  Newsidier  made 
occasional  use  of  the  note  as  early  as  1536,*  but  in  these  instances  it  fits 
logically  into  Newsidler's  musical  phrase  whereas,  in  this  case,  it  does  violence 
to  the  pattern  of  Dowland's  sequence  and  is  out  of  character  with  the  rest  of 
the  composition. 

Several  other  mistakes  also  seem  to  stem  from  Barley's  copy,  but  these  are 
of  less  interest  since  they  raise  no  questions  of  historical  possibility. 

Although  this  tune  was  widely  used  by  composers  and  many  different 
settings  exist,  it  is  not  among  those  most  frequently  chosen  by  ballad  writers 
to  accommodate  firesh  sets  of  words.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  four  tunes 
listed  for  the  acts  of  *Mr  Atcowell's  Jigge',  one  of  the  best-known  productions 
of  its  kind.  On  March  4th,  1587/8,  John  Wolfe  was  granted  a  licence  to  print 
a  ballad  called  *Goe  fix)m  the  window*.  No  copies  are  known  to  have  sur- 
vived and  the  words  have  vanished  unless  those  sung  by  Merrythought  in 
The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  are  quoted  from  the  original : 

Go  from  my  window  love,  go. 
Go  from  my  window  my  dour. 

The  wind  and  the  rain 
Will  drive  you  back  again, 
Thou  canst  not  be  lodged  here. 

Xord  Strangs  March',  No.  65.  Although  the  beginning  of  this  little  work 
is  die  same  as  diat  of 'The  Earl  of  Oxfi>rd's  March',  also  known  as  'My  Lord 

of  Oxenford's  Maske*,  they  condnue  differently,  as  John  Ward  points  out  in 

*  C.  van  den  Borrcn,  in  The  Sources  of  Keyboard  Music  in  England  (1913).  trans.  J.  E. 
Matthew  (1914),  p.  32311.,  points  out  that  lutenists  were  able,  at  this  early  date,  to  use  these 
moclifiratioiM,  since  diey  were  not  boond  by  die  restrictive  lules  of  Tocal  music 
and  of  traditional  notation,  nor  were  they  hampered  by  die  limits  of  the  unequal  tempera- 
ment of Iccyboard  instraments. 
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*A  Dowland  Miscellany*,  p.  70.  The  name  probably  refers  to  Lord  Strange, 
the  title  borne  by  Ferdinando  Stanley  until,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1593,  he  became  the  £arl  of  Derby.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  name 
'Maxell'  or  *Maske'  attadied  to  the  same  piece,  and  it  is  possible  tlut  tliis  not 
very  distinguished  little  work  ms  written  fi>r  some  entertainment  or 
masque  given  by  Lord  Strange. 

Dowland  has  two  settings  ot  No.  66,  the  tune  which  came  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  Lord  Willoughby.  The  first  of  these  appears  in  four  difi^ent 
sources  as  an  extremely  simple  statement  of  the  melody  without  any  art^ce 
whatsoevct.  The  second,  in  the  Folger-Dowland  MS,  is  more  elaborate  and 
repeats  the  entire  sequence  ABB'  twice  over.  In  this  case,  however,  in  the 
second  time  through,  the  bass  remains  constant  to  the  first  statement,  and  the 
elaboration  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  divisions. 

The  Tollemache  MS  has  a  piece  with  the  rubric  *Lo:  Wilobies  welcom 
kom  by  Jo:  Dowland*.  On  examination  this  proves  to  be  a  part  fi>r  a  second 
lute  which  fits  exactly  widi  the  Folger-Dowland  arrangement.  For  a  lute  duet 
the  arrangement  is  unusual  since  the  bass  is  doubled  by  the  two  instruments 
all  the  way  through  while  the  top  line  of  the  second  lute  amounts  to  an 
elaborate  altus  part,  sometimes  lying  below  the  main  melody,  sometimes 
soaring  above  it.  Attractive  as  the  whole  piece  is  when  both  parts  are  com- 
bined, I  diink  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tollemache  half  is  a  later 
addition  to  an  already  existing  solo,  whether  by  Dowland  himsdf  or  not,  it 
is  hard  to  say. 

The  history  of  this  tune  and  the  ballads  written  to  it  is  of  exceptional 
interest.  It  often  appears  with  the  name  'Rowland'  attached  to  it  as,  for 
example,  in  William  fiyrd's  setting.  No.  CLX  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal 
Bookt  and  Charles  Read  Baskervill  shows,  in  The  Elizabethan  Jig,  that  this  was 
derived  fiom  the  association  of  the  melody  with  a  series  of  comedy  jigs  of 
that  name,  for  two  characters,  almost  certainly  written  by  Will  Kemp,  the 
famous  clown.  One  of  these,  'the  Seconde  parte  of  the  gigge  between 
Rowland  and  the  Sexton',  was  entered  to  Thomas  Gosson  on  December  16th, 
1591,  but  the  entry  would  have  been  made  only  at  the  time  of  the  jig  s  having 
been  printed  and  the  wording  suggests  it  had  probably  been  played  £ot  some 
years  previously.  No  copies  of  the  English  texts  of  this  or  any  odier  of  the 
Rowland  jigs  have  been  discovered,  but  some  of  them  were  taken  to  the 
Continent,  possibly  by  Kemp  himself  when  he  was  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  1585  and  in  Denmark  in  1586,  and  one  at  least,  and 
possibly  two,  have  survived  in  German  translations.  In  his  book  Baskervill 
includes  the  text  of  one  of  these  song^  printed  in  1599  with  the  tide 
'Rolandgcnandt.  Ein  Fewr  new  Lied/  der  Engellendisch  Tantz  genandt/ 
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zugebrauchcn  auif  allerley  Instrumentcn/  &c.  Gar  kurtz  weilig  zusingen  und 
zu  Dantzen :  In  siner  eignen  Melodey It  begins 

[Roland:]     O  Nachbar  Robert/ 

mein  hertz  ist  voller  Pein: 
Robert:    O  Nachbar  Roland/ 

warumb  soil  das  so  sein? 
Roland:    Johan  Kuster  licbt  mcin  Grctcn/ 

und  das  bringt  mir  ein  Schmertz. 

The  story  of  the  jig  is  the  old  £ivourite  from  The  Decameron  of  the  man 
who,  in  order  to  test  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  plans  his  own  mock  death  and 

funeral,  and  the  disillusionment  he  suffers  in  consequence.  Many  imitations 
of  the  ballad  followed  with  occasional  variants  on  the  names  of  the  two 
protagonists.  In  England  the  original  name  was  used  again  in  *Now  Welcome 
Neighbour  RmUmd'.*  The  metre  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Rowland  ballads, 
but  the  tune  given  is  'Twenty  pound  a  yeere'.  As  nothing  is  known  of  this 
melody  it  may  weU  be  another  name  for  the  same  tune.  One  of  the  ballads 
gathered  together  in  the  Euing  Collcctionf  has  a  reference  to  what  appears  to 
be  another  manifestation  of  the  same  tune  under  a  still  further  disguise : 

A  wonderful  Example  of  God's  Justice, 
shewed  upon  one  Jasper  Coimingham  .... 
To  the  Tune  of  O  Neighbour  Robert. 

Itb^ins: 

It  was  a  $cotdi-man 
a  Scotch-man  lewd  of  life. 

As  can  be  seen,  it  is  possible  to  fit  this  to  the  rhythm  of  the  first  strain  of  the 
'Rowland'  tune: 


9  iL  J 

It    was       •  ScMduaiM  a  —  9qMA  am  kwd    of  ItS^ 


Baskervill  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  names  iLord  Willoughby's  Tune'  and 
'Lord  Willoughby's  Welcome  Home*  only  became  associated  with  the 

melody  after  the  return,  in  1589,  of  Peregrine  Bertie,  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Eresby,  fi:om  his  Command  of  the  English  forces  m  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  ballad  *The  fifteenth  day  of  July'ij:  which  celebrated  his 
eaq^loits  there.  Certainly  none  of  the  lute  settii^  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  in  existence  before  that  date,  and  among  the  widely  distributed 
Continental  versions,  it  goes  by  tlie  following  names:  Leipzig  IL  6. 15,  p.  371 

*  Pepys  Ballads,  1, 210. 
tp-399. 

q:  Roxburghe  Ballads, 
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*Der  Rolandt';  Fabritius  MS,  p.  9,  'Rolandt';  Mikulds  Smal's  MS,  f.  2iv, 
*Roland';  Thysius  MS,  f.  389,  'Soet,  Soet  robbertgen*;  Valerius,  Neder" 
iandtsche  Gedenck^lanck,  f.  83,  'Soet  Robertgen**  and  Besardus,  Thesaurus 
Hammicus,  p.  134,  *Allemande'. 

Dowland's  second  setting  of  the  Walsingham  tune,  No.  67,  is  fer  less 
satisfactory  than  the  one  in  galHard  form.  Unfortunately  the  copy  in  Dd.9.33 
is  unique  and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this  is  Dowland  below  his 
normal  form,  or  whether  Holmes  had  it  from  a  bad  source.  Support  for  the 
latter  case  lies  in  the  £ict  that,  at  times,  Holmes  hinoself  seems  uncertain  of 
what  the  notes  should  really  be,  and  in  some  variations  the  music,  as  written, 
is  demonstrably  incorrect.  The  beautiful  balance  of  the  original  eight-bar 
melody  has  been  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  four  extra  bars,  and  this 
elongated  twelve-bar  theme  is  carried  through  in  all  six  variations.  Holmes 
appears  to  have  been  worried  by  the  extra  bars  as  he  places  a  double  bar  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  through  the  second  variation  and  is  then  left  with  four  bars 
on  his  hands.  Any  satisfactory  reconstruction  of  this  piece  is  greatly  hindered 
by  the  poor  condition  of  the  MS  itself  which,  in  places,  has  suffered  destruc- 
tion from  damp. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Walsingham  in  Norfolk  was  Simous  all  over 
Burope  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  1538,  this  image,  together  with  one  from 
Ipswich,  was  taken  to  Chelsea  and  burned.  Bishop  Percy,  in  his  Reliques  of 

Ancient  Poetry  (1765),*  says : 

The  pilgrimages  undertaken  on  pretence  of  religion,  were  often  productive 
of  skSsars  of  gallantry,  and  led  the  votaries  to  no  other  shrine  than  that  of 
Venus. 

The  exact  text  of  the  Walsingham  ballad  is  uncertain,  but  the  large  measure 
of  agreement  between  the  versions  as  rewritten  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and 
that  printed  by  Thomas  Deloney  in  The  Garden  of  Goodwill  {c.  1650)  shows 
that  both  must  be  closely  derived  from  a  common  ancestor.  The  melody  is 
the  first  of  those  given  for  the  performance  of  *Mr.  Attowell's  Jigge',  of 
which  Act  I  opens  with  a  parody  of  the  Wabingham  verses.  Although  not 
frequendy  £>und  in  use  £or  other  ballads  it  was  among  the  most  popular  of 
those  chosen  for  instrumental  settings.  In  J.  Phillips's  1687  translation  of  Don 
Quixote  a  charming  passage  shows  it  to  have  remained  in  favour  through  the 
later  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  speaks  of 

.  .  .  An  infinite  number  of  little  birds,  with  painted  winp  of  various 
colours,  hopping  from  branch  to  branch,  all  naturally  singing  Walsingham' 
and 'John  come  kiss  me  now*.  .  .f 

*  Everyman  Edition,  Vol  I,  p.  345.  fp.278. 
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In  1728  a  version  in  common  tune  was  incorporated  into  John  Gay  s  The 
Beggars  Opera, 

Walsingham  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  ballads  quoted  by  Ophelia  in  her 
madness.^ 

No.  68.  The  recently  discovered  Trumbull  Add.  MSS  6  in  the  Berkshire 
County  Record  Officcf  provides  a  clue  to  this  set  of  variations  on  a  hitherto 
unidentified  eight-bar  theme.  In  tliis  unfohated  MS,  at  the  end  of  the  copy,  the 
word  *Alo'  is  written  and  in  the  margin  another  hand  has  written  the  letter  *e*. 
This  presumably  ideno£es  the  theme  as  being  the  tune  of  the  ballad  *Tlie 
George  Aloe*.  Quiller-Couch,  in  The  Oxford  Book  of  Ballads  (1910),  p.  697, 
gives  a  version,  of  which  the  first  Hne  goes  as  follows : 

The  George  Aloe,  and  the  Sweepstake,  too. 

Unfortunately  these  stanzas  arc  not  of  a  construction  that  can  be  fitted  to  this 
particular  tune.  However,  in  Act  HI,  Sc.  5  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmenl^  the 
Gaoler's  Daughter  enters,  and  sings  two  verses  of  a  different  ballad  about  the 
same  ship,  of  which  this  is  the  first : 

The  George  alow  came  from  the  south 

From  the  coast  ot  13arbary-a ; 
And  there  he  met  with  brave  gallants  of  war, 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three-a. 

These  words  can,  in  fact,  be  fitted  to  the  tune,  with  no  more  contrivance  than 
is  often  necessary  in  cases  where  a  ballad  tune  is  known  only  horn  an  instru- 
mental version.  Neither  of  these  ballads  mentions  Digorie  Piper  so  it  would 
appear  that,  if  the  incidents  related  have  any  historical  basis,  they  occurred 

when  the  Sweepstake  sailed  under  a  different  captain. 

The  three  copies,  in  Dd.5.78,  where  it  is  followed  by  the  initials  *J,D.';  the 
Euing  MS,  where  it  is  anonymous;  and  the  Trtimbull  copy;  all  agree  with 
exceptional  closeness  of  detail. 

'Loth  to  departe'.  No.  69,  is  the  longest  and,  in  some  ways  the  most 
advanced  of  Dowland's  compositions  in  this  genre.  It  consists  of  a  sixteen-bar 
theme  and  six  variations.  After  the  first  statement,  as  the  successive  repeats 
are  developed,  the  principle  of  variation  by  division  of  the  original  notes  is 
abandoned  altogether  and  the  melody  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  modifications 
with  only  a  hint  here  and  there  to  recall  the  theme  as  first  stated.  This  type 
of  treatment  can  be  seen  clearly  by  comparison  of  the  first  sixteen  bars  with 
variation  No.  2: 

*  See  also  F.  W.  Stcrnfeld,  Ophelia's  Version  of  the  Wakingham  Song'.  Musk  md  Letters, 
Vol.  45,  No.  2,  April  1964,  pp.  108-13. 

J I  am  grateful  to  Ian  Harwood  for  showing  me  his  set  of  prints. 
The  Works  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  Alexander  Dyce  (1895),  Vol.  9,  p.  166. 
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Several  settings  of 'Loth  to  depart'  were  made  by  other  composers;  apart 
from  Dowland's  the  most  notable  being  that  of  Giles  Farnaby  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  No.  CCXXX.  Nothing  is  known,  however,  of 
the  original  ballad  although  a  particular  class  of  broadside  seems  to  have 
come  into  drcuktion  known  as  a  'Loth  to  depart',  made  on  the  departure  of 
some  well-known  character,  a  typical  example  being  'London's  Loathe  to 
dcparte',  made  for  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  England  to 
take  command  of  the  English  forces  in  Ireland  in  1599.  Whether  the  same 
tune  was  always  employed  or  whether  it  was  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to 
the  use  of  the  title,  is  not  clear. 
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Dowland's  setting  of  'Robin*,  No.  70,  is  both  extended  and  elaborate, 
although  he  never  travels  as  far  from  his  statement  of  the  original  theme  as 
he  docs  in  his  setting  of  *Loth  to  departe*.  The  strains  and  their  repeats  consist 
of  A  (four  bars)  A',  B  (eight  bars)  B*.  This  sequence  is  then  varied  twice  over 

in  its  entirety.  He  follows  the  more  usual  pattern  of  the  melody  in  bars  4  and 

5,  ending  the  phrase  with  the  descent  of  a  fourth,  unlike  the  version  of  Add. 
3 1,392  which  ends  with  the  descent  of  a  semi-tone : 


Dowland. 
£29v/30 


Anon. 
Add.  31,392 

£25 


This  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  ballad  tunes  and  was  set  in  a 
number  of  different  versions  for  lute,  virginals,  viols,  bandora  and  combina- 
tions of  various  instruments.  The  name  appears  as  'Robin',  'Sweet  Robin', 
'Jolly  Robin',  'Bonny  sweet  Robin',  'My  Robin  is  to  the  greenwood  gone', 
'Robin  Hood  is  to  the  greenwood  gone'  and  in  Kassel  Mus.  MS  108, 1,  as 
'Schon  wehr  ich  gem  etc*.  Ballads  to  the  tune  are  found  in  the  Roxburghe 
Ballads  and  in  The  Crown  Gartand  of  Golden  Roses  (3rd  edition,  1659).  It 
survived  into  the  eighteenth  century  and  appears  in  A.  Stuart's  Music  for  the 
Tea  Table  Miscellany  (1725)  with  stanzas  fitted  to  it  beginning  'There  Nancy's 
to  the  greenwood  gone*.  The  original  text  is  no  longer  extant  but  it  is 
probably  horn  this  lost  ballad  that  Opheha  quotes  {Hamkt,  Act  IV  Sc.  5)  'For 
bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy 

Rd&rences  to  the  piece  occur  in  a  number  of  literary  sources  of  the  period 
and  the  name  slipped  easily  off  the  pen  of  the  Elizabethan  courtier.  Sir  Walter 
Ral^h,  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  March  29th,  1^86,  says : 

The  queen  is  in  very  good  tcarms  with  vow,  and  thanks  be  to  God,  wdl 
pacified,  and  yow  are  agayne  her  'Sweet  Robyn'."}" 

Its  great  popularity  suggests  this  may  have  been  the  tune  that  William 
Webbe:|:  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

*  For  discussion  of  die  possible  survival  of  words  &om  the  early  bddbd  in  Robert  Jones's 

'In  Shersvood  lived  stout  Robin  Hood'  sec  F.  W.  Stcmfcld,  Music  in  Shakespearean  Tn^geiy 
(1963),  p.  71.  A  list  of  all  known  musical  settings  of  the  'Robin*  time  is  also  given. 

f  John  Bruce,  Correspondence  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of Leycester,  during  his  Government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  in  the  years  138$  arid  1386 (1844). 

I^ADiseourse  of English  Poetrie  (1586),  edilgd  Edward  Arber  (i  870),  p,  3d. 
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Nor  though  many  such  can  frame  an  Alehouse  song  of  flue  or  sixe  score 
verses,  hobbling  vpon  some  tune  of  a  Northern  Jygge,  or  Robyn  hoode  or 
La lubber etc  .  .  . 


PIECES  OF  UNCERTAIN  ASCRIPTION 
4.  Anonymous,  hut  probably  by  Dowland 

No.  71,  *A  Fantasia',  from  Jane  Pickering's  MS  (Eg.  2046),  f.  24,  is  a  chromatic 
fancy  that  shows  all  the  characteristics  of  Dowland's  srylc  in  this  type  of 
composition.  It  is  based  on  a  descending  chromatic  hexachord  which  during 
the  course  of  the  piece  is  repeated  twenty-seven  times.  It  opens  with  a  closely 
knit  contrapuntal  section  with  each  voice  entering  in  strict  imitation,  the 
second  voice  at  the  £fth  below  the  first;  the  third  at  the  octave;  and  the 
fourth  at  the  fifth  below  the  third  voice.  This  is  followed  by  two  sections  for 
two  voices  only,  with  the  chromatic  theme  repeated  six  times  in  the  upper 
voice.  During  the  last  three  of  these  repetitions  the  rhythm  changes  to  g  and 
the  lower  part  moves  in  a  pattern  of  repeated  notes  extremely  reminiscent  of 
No.  I,  the  £uicy  from  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons: 


m 


In  the  following  bar  the  rhythm  returns  to  common-time  and  the  chroma- 
tic theme  passes  to  the  lower  voice,  in  this  case  moving  down  the  whole 
chromatic  scale  £:om  g  to  G,  with  rapid  figuration  in  the  upper  part  The 
twelve  note  passage  is  then  repeated  in  the  higher  voice  moving  downwards 
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firom  d'  to  d.  The  last  section  is  mainly  in  three-part  counterpoint  with  the 
theme  passing  from  voice  to  voice  and  making  its  last  appearance  in  the 
highest  part,  descending  through  the  chromatic  notes  from  g'  to  g. 

No.  72,  a  chromatic  fancy  of  which  a  unique  copy  is  found,  anonymously 

and  without  title,  on  fF.  42V/43  of  the  Euing  MS,  allows  a  little  more  room  for 
doubt  concerning  the  authorship  than  does  No.  71.  A  number  of  points 
suggest  its  having  come  from  Dowland's  hand,  but  at  the  same  time,  com- 
part with  the  other  authentic  chromatic  fancies,  certam  features  appear  as 
uncharacteristic.  To  take  first  the  points  in  &vour  of  Dowland  as  composer: 
In  the  MS  it  is  placed  inmiediately  after  a  copy  of 'Farwell'  (No.  3)  which 
also  lacks  any  indication  of  title  or  composers  name,  and  both  pieces  occur  in 
a  series  of  twenty-three  compositions  by  Dowland  all  of  which  suffer  the 
same  lack  of  identification  but  wiiicli  can  be  verified  from  other  sources.  This 
group  extends  from  f.  16  to  f.  44,  but  it  is  not  entirely  unbroken  as  one  gap 
occurs  from  £  38  to  f.  41,  immediately  preceding  'Farwell',  and  another,  on 
£  43V,  fellows  the  fiuicy  now  under  discussion.  Both  are  filled  with  works  by 
other  composers.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  can  be  seen  that  its  position  in 
the  MS  is  strongly  indicative  of  Dowland  as  composer  although  it  does  not 
present  100  per  cent  proof. 

In  the  opening  bars  the  writing  is  very  typkal  of  the  style  set  by  Dowland 
in  his  other  chromatic  fimdes : 


m 


rr 


rr 


The  second  half  of  bar  7  and  the  first  half  of  bar  8,  it  will  be  noticed,  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  phrases  in  'In  darknesse  let  me  dwell'.  From  bar  10  to 

14  Dowland's  very  characteristic  wide  spacing  between  the  subject  and  the 
upper  parts  is  found,  the  chromatic  phrase,  in  this  appearance,  lying  between 
A  and  £  in  the  bass.  After  the  sixth  repetition  which  again  hes  in  the  bass,  at 
bar  23  the  descending  phrase  is  inverted  and  appean  rising  from  A  to  D  in  the 
bass.  Later  another  subject  is  introduced : 
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This  is  interspersed  with  the  plain  ascending  hcxachord  until  bar  62.  From 
here  to  the  end  at  bar  74  none  of  the  subjects  appears  in  anything  but  £nig- 
me&tuy  fbtin. 

If  Dowland's  practice  in  his  other  chromatic  £incies  is  accepted  as  a  norm, 

then  clearly  there  are  radical  departures  from  this  in  the  writing  of  the  present 
piece.  In  *Forlorne  Hope  Fancye*,  'Farwell'  and  the  Jane  Pickering  'Fantasia* 
one  subject  only  is  used  in  each  case  and  the  ascending  and  descending  forms 
of  the  dhcomatic  hexachord  never  appear  together  in  the  same  compositioa. 
In  this  particular  fincy,  ^^len  it  departs  from  the  original  subject  the  monu- 
mental sense  of  unity  of  the  other  pieces  somewhat  disappears,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  the  latter  half  does  not  live  up  to  the  promise  of  the 
earlier  part.  Is  the  piece  then  an  experiment  by  Dowland  which  was  not 
altogether  successful?  Is  it  by  another  composer  writing  in  imitation  of 
Dowland,  or  is  the  fint  half  by  Dowland  and  the  rest  from  another  hand? 
Unless  some  frirther  evidence  comes  to  light  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  attribu- 
tion can  ever  be  more  than  a  question  of  opinion. 

The  initial  theme  of  No.  73,  an  anonymous  fancy  without  title  from 
Dd.9.33,  £L  44V/45/45V,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  popular  tune  *All 
in  a  garden  green'.^  Several  of  Dowland's  favourite  devices  are  employed, 
notably  the  use  of  htde  upward  scales  with  the  first  note  repeated  and  the  use 
of  many  times  alternated  tonic  and  dominant  chords  in  approadung  the  final 
cadence.f  In  the  MS  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  No.  6,  also  anonymous 
and  without  title. 

No.  74,  from  Add.  3X>3S^»  £  24,  is  a  short  anonymous  fancy,  without  title, 
opening  with  the  same  subject  as  that  of  No.  i.  The  use  of  this  theme  suggests 
EK>wland  might  be  the  composer,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  proof 
that  he  is.  Other  musicians  also  tised  the  theme,  notably  the  unknown  writer 

of  Fantasia  No.  83  in  Elias  Mertcl's  Hortus  Musicalis  Novus  (1615).  The  very 
skilful  construction  is  typical  of  Dowland,  so  also  is  the  change  to  the  minor 
key  at  bar  26,  which  only  moves  back  to  the  major  for  the  fmal  chord. 

Tlie  style  of  No.  75  is  again  suggestive  of  Dowland;  so  also  is  its  position 
in  Dd.2.11  where,  on  £  48,  it  immediately  precedes  No.  48,  here  subscribed 
'Alhnaine*,  and  under  this  is  written  'J-  Dowknd*.  The  end  of  No.  75  is 
written  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  page  leaving  no  room  for  any  kind  of 
inscription,  and  the  tide,  *A  Dream',  is  crowded  in  on  the  lowest  line  of  the 

*  See  Fitzwilliam  Vitginal  Boofc,  No.  CIV,  by  Wiliiam  Byrd,  and  the  anonymous  setting 
for  Lyra  viol  in  William  BaUet^t  MS. 
f  c£  No.  2  and  Na  9. 
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tablature  stave  in  the  final  bar.  As  the  two  pieces  he  together  on  the  page  the 
whole  layout  could  easily  bear  the  interpretation  that  the  attribution  follow- 
ing  the  second  was  intended  to  refer  to  both.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
version  of  No.  48,  in  the  Folger-Dowland  MS  has  the  title  'Lady  Laitones 
Almone',  and  this  name  provides  a  further  Hnk  with  No.  75.  In  Dd.  14.24  a 
consort  part  for  cittern  fits  exactly  with  the  piece  under  discussion.  The  very 
unusual  form  of  the  three  strains — seven  bars,  seven  bars  and  ten  bars — makes 
a  random  coincidence  impossible  and  it  is  clear  that  this  is  the  remaining  part 
of  a  consort  version  of  the  same  piece.  In  the  dttem  book  the  tide  is  given  as 
'Lady  Leightons  Pauen',  and  the  association  of  bodi  compositions  widi  the 
same  patron  strengthens  the  likelihood  that  Dowland  wrote  the  pavan  as 
well  as  the  almain.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  Hirsch  MS 
the  pavan  occurs  with  neither  title  nor  ascription,  in  a  part  of  the  book  where 
no  authentic  Dowland  pieces  are  found. 

The  opening  phrase  of  No.  76,  called  'Galliard'  in  Dd.9.33,  f.  42,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  No.  19,  'Pipers  Galliard*  and  many  ofDowland's  characteristics 
of  composition  are  present  in  the  piece.  In  addition  to  the  stylistic  indications 
its  position  in  theEuing  MS,  between  No.  3  ('Farwell')  and  No.  72,  might  also 
point  to  Dowland  as  the  composer.  Following  the  word  *Galliard'  is  a  con- 
traction or  mnemonic  which  appears  to  be  *W  th'.  No  other  composer  is 
known  whose  name  could  be  represented  by  diese  letters,  although  this  does 
not  necessarily  rule  out  the  possibility  that  one  existed,  since  there  are  a  few 
cases  where  a  musician  is  represented  by  a  single  work  only.  It  will  be 
remembered,  however,  that  one  of  Dowland's  ahnains  was  called  'Mistris 
Whittes  Thinge',  and  that  in  Dd.2.11  the  title  is  abbreviated  to  *W  Thinge'. 
A  possible  explanation  is  that  Holmes,  forgetting  the  earher  piece,  was  con- 
fused, and  attached  this  tide  to  the  galliard  in  error,  reminding  himself  of  the 
name  by  which  he  thought  it  was  known  by  the  mnemonic  *W  th'. 

In  the  case  of  No.  77,  *Mistris  Norrishis  Delight'  (Archbishop  Marsh's 
MS,  f.  382),  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  the  character  of  the  piece  to  support 
a  claim  to  Dowland  as  the  composer,  but  its  rather  unusual  and  spirited  tune 
suggests  it  might  be  his.  It  is,  however,  all  too  easy  for  an  author  to  lay  claim 
to  most  of  the  attractive  anonymous  pieces  Ibr  his,  or  her,  partkular  com- 
poser! 

The  position  of  No.  78,  a  jig-like  piece  on  f.  26  of  the  Euing  MS, 
strongly  indicates  Dowland  as  the  composer.  It  occurs  in  a  group  which  con- 
tains some  of  his  best  known  works;  six  precede  it  and  three  more  follow,  aU 
without  tide  or  composer's  name.  The  general  character,  with  its  underlying 
melancholy,  recalk  other  pieces  of  his  of  similar  rhythniic  stnictiire. 

No.  79.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  this  undded  and  anonymous 
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settmg  of  *  What  if  a  day'  is  by  Dowland.  As  £ir  as  bar  i8  the  piece  is  written 
in  his  hand;  &>m  there  onwards  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  In  the  first 
chord  of  bar  19,  the  highest  note  of  the  three  is  still  in  his  hand,  but  on  the 

lower  two  the  quill  has  either  been  re-cut  or  changed,  and  from  there 
onwards  the  tablaturc  has  a  somewhat  different  appearance.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  the  MS,  greatly  magnified,  shows  similarity  of  penstrokes  in  the 
formation  of  most  of  the  characters,  and  the  slight  dissimilarity  of  the  total 
appearance  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  latter  part  having  been  added  at 
another  time  or  with  a  quill  cut  in  a  Sffcrent  manner.  If  the  hand  is  not 
Dowland's  own,  then  it  belongs  to  someone  who  was  making  a  dose 
imitation.  No  odier  item  in  the  Folger-Dowland  MS  (on  f  26  of  which  diis 
piece  is  found),  except  those  known  to  be  written  by  Dowland,  shows  agree- 
ment with  this  particular  hand.  Apart  from  any  question  of  authorship,  the 
piece  itself  is  a  delightful  setting  of  a  very  beautiful  tune.  The  treatment  of 
the  last  strain  which,  in  the  usual  very  simple  versions  of  the  piece,  appears  as : 


is  particularly  characteristic  of  Dowland  when  it  takes  on  the  following 
decorations: 


i 


No.  80,  'A  Coye  Joye\  bean  a  strong  resemblance  to  No.  57,  'Mrs  vauxes 
Gigge*.  It  is  possibly  an  early  version.  As  with  most  of  the  other  pieces  in  the 

Mynshall  MS  its  time  marks  are  extremely  erratic. 

No.  81.  In  Dd.2.ii,  on  f.  52,  an  anonymous  piece,  without  title,  has  been 
identified  by  Richard  Newton  as  being  a  solo  version  of 'Tarleton'sjigge'  in 
the  Cambridge  Consort  Books.  An  arrangement  of  the  same  piece  for  cittern 
in  Dd.4^3  is  called  'Tarletons  Willy*.  The  style  is  extremely  reminiscent  of 
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Dowland's  other  jigs  and  the  title  of  No.  59  suggests  he  had  some  connection 
with  the  £unous  down,  Richard  Tarlton.  On  the  title-page  of  News  out  of 
Purgatory  (c.  1 590)  ascribed  to  Tarlton  and  containing  many  ofhis jests,  though 
indeed  not  hy  Tarlton  at  all,  the  contents  are  described  as  'ondy  such  a  Jest  as 
his  Jigge,  fit  £6r  Gendemen  to  laugh  at  an  hour*.  Although  printed  after  his 
death  in  1588,  the  interval  before  the  appearance  of  Ntws  out  of  Purgatory  was 
so  short  that  the  reference  to  the  jig  is  fairly  reliable  evidence  of  its  existence, 
though  nothing  is  known  of  it  now.  Possibly  these  three  settings  represent 
the  tune  to  whichit  was  sung  and  danced. 

b.  Pieces  ascribed  to  Dowland,  probably  incorrectly 

No.  82.  The  names  Dowland  and  F  Cutting  arc  both  inscribed  under  this 
galliard  which  begins  on  £  22  of  Dd.9.33.  Although  it  could  be  by  either 
composer,  the  style  seems  more  consistent  with  Cutting's  work  than  with 
thatofI>owland. 

In  the  Mynshall  MS  No.  83  goes  by  the  title  of  *Dowlands  Galliard',  but 

in  the  Folger-Dowland  MS  and  Add.  38,539  it  is  attributed  to  Johnson;  and 
in  Nn.6.36  specifically  to  Robert  Johnson.  In  the  Weld  MS  no  composer's 
name  is  given  and  it  is  called  'My  Lady  Mildmays  delighte'.  Of  these  sources 
the  Folger-Dowland  and  Weld  MSS  both  date  £:om  about  1600  when 
Robert  Johnson  would  have  been  some  seventeen  years  old,  since  he  was 
probably  bom  in  1583.  Young  for  a  composer  by  today's  standards,  but  not 
to  the  Elizabedians  who  matured  early.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  Folger- 
Dowland  MS,  where  Dowland  added  his  signature  to  six  pieces,  he  did  not 
lay  claim  to  this  galhard.  This,  however,  is  not  incontrovertible  proof  that  he 
did  not  write  the  piece  since  for  some  reason  he  also  left  the  copy  of  'Mrs 
Winter's  Jump*  without  his  signature.  The  use  of  the  name  Mildmay  might 
be  taken  as  support  for  Dowland's  daim,  as  some  connection  with  the  fiunily 
is  suggested  by  the  title  of 'Mr  Mildmays  Galliard'  for  the  'Battle  Galliard'  in 
Dd.9.33.  The  weight  of  evidence  is,  however,  in  Johnson's  favour  rather  tlian 
in  Dowland's. 

On  f.  17  of  Dd.9.33,  No.  84  is  subscribed  *Hasellwoods  Galliard  Jo 
Dowland'.  It  is,  in  £ict.  No.  12  of  Anthony  Holbome's  Pavans,  Galliards, 
Ahnains,  etc.  (1599).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Holbome  is  the  original 
composer  of  the  galliard  and  if  Dowland  is  in  any  way  connected  with  it  it 

can  only  be  as  having  made  the  arrangement  for  the  lute,  hi  this  setting,  how- 
ever, the  original  composition  is  treated  with  little  respect  and  the  harmony 
is  altered  with  no  apparent  reason.  Another  version,  anonymous  and  without 
title,  in  the  Hirsch  MS,  is  very  inaccurate;  the  divisions  are  undistmguished 
and  the  bass  of  these  is  frequently  inamsistent  with  the  bass  of  die  strains.  In 
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all,  the  evidence  suggests,  unless  these  two  versions  happen  to  be  exceedingly 

pool  copies,  that  Dowland  was  not  responsible  for  either*  and  that  Hohxies 
was  mistaken  in  crediting  the  piece  to  him. 

No.  85.  Under  the  tide  of  *Galliarda  Dulandi  39'  Leipzig,  Mus.  MS  n,  6. 
15  gives  a  rather  poor  version  of  a  piece  which  in  other  MS  sources  is 
attributed  to  different  composers.  Dd.2.11  and  Add.  3 1,392  both  ascribe  it  to 
Cutting;  Archbishop  Marsh's  MS  calls  it  'Galliard  Ahonsus';  and  the  Thysius 
MS  has  it  as  'Maister  Hayls  GaUiard'.  The  latter  could  mean,  of  course,  either 
'Maister  Hayls'  as  composer  or  as  dedicatee.  The  style,  however,  is  very 
typical  of  Francis  Catting  and  the  galliard  is  almost  certainly  by  him. 

c  Possibly  by  Dowland,  but  which  exist  only  in  bad  versions 

No.  86,  'Pauana  Dulandi  24',  and  No.  87,  'Galliarda  Dulandi  8',  both  from 
Leipzig  II,  6.15,  are  in  such  poor  shape  that  it  is  difficult  to  reach  any  con- 
clusion about  the  quality  or  authorship  of  either.  In  the  pavan  a  trace  of 
Dowland  may  be  £elt  here  and  there  in  a  typical  suspension,  but  the  crudity 
of  the  harmony  throughout  most  of  the  three  strains  suggests  that  if  he  was 
the  original  composer  then  the  version  given  here  must  have  conic  to  the 
compiler  in  a  very  corrupt  form.  Even  if  Dowland  had  departed  from  the 
traditional  form  of  the  EngHsh  galliard  and  had  written  one  in  duple  time  in 
the  Italian  manner,  as  it  stands.  No.  87  is  so  unsatisfictory  that  it  can  only 
have  readied  die  pages  of  diis  MS  after  undergoing  many  corrupdons. 

Four  more  arrangements  of  pieces  by  Dowland,  but  which  are  almost  cer- 
tainly not  by  him,  are  included  in  The  Collected  Lute  Music  of  John  Dowland 
(1974  and  1978)  as  Nos.  88-91.  No.  92,  'Galliard  Fr.  Cutting*,  is  also  included 
as  a  matter  of  interest.  See  Appendix  I  and  BibUography,  p.  494. 

Since  this  book  was  published  in  1972  several  more  sources  containing  works 
by  Dowland  have  come  to  light.  Some  have  revealed  hitherto  unknown 
compositions.  My  own  re-examination  of  already  known  sources,  and  the 
work  of  othen  in  die  same  field,  has  also  added  to  the  list  of  compositioas 
and  concordances.  For  this  infi>rmadon  see  also  Appendix  I  and  Biblio- 
graphy, p.  483. 
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Dr.  Fellowes  remarks :  The  English  School  of  lutenist  song-writers  stands  by 

itself  as  something  that  had  no  parallel  in  contemporary  Europe*.*  It  is  true 
that  the  Enghsh  lutc-song  derived  certain  special  characteristics  from  its  own 
native  background  that  differentiate  it  from  those  of  Italy,  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  it  is  misleading,  particularly  to  the  non-specialist,  to  suggest  that 
in  England  the  composers  in  this  particular  form  existed  as  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon outside  the  general  European  tradition. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  date  for  the  appearance  of  lute-song  in 
Europe  but  the  Konigstein  song  book,f  first  mentioned  by  Kurt  Dorfmiiller 
in  Studien  zur  Lautenmusik  in  der  ersten  Halfte  des  i6,Jahrhunderts  (1967),  shows 
that  as  early  as  1470-73  this  method  of  performance  with  solo  voice  and 
lute  was  akeady  in  ^vour.:]^  An  ItaHan  MS  of  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  supports  this  early  date  with  the  presence  of  lute  accompaniments 
to  the  two  French  chansonSy  'Amors,  Amors'  by  Hayne  van  Ghizeghem  and 
'Ge  ne  fay  plus'  by  Antoine  de  Busnois  (or  alternatively  by  Gilles  Mureau) 
both  of  which  were  composed  before  1480.  Comparison  of  the  lute  accom- 
paniments (which  consist  of  a  reduction  into  tablature  of  the  two  lower 
voices)  with  the  original  version  in  three  parts,  shows  a  decorative  figuration 
of  the  tenor  in  a  style  consistent  with  the  accompaniments  having  been  made 
at  the  same  period  as  that  in  which  the  chansons  were  composed. 


*  General  Pre&ce  to  The  English  School  of  Lutenist  Song  Writers.  Dr.  Fellowes  was,  of 

course,  writing  in  the  early  days  of  research  in  this  field,  but  since  the  Preface  has  been  retained 
in  the  Revised  Edition  of  i960,  without  modi£cation  or  note,  some  comment  seems  called 
for. 

J'  Berlin,  Staatsbibliothek  preussischer  Kulturbesitz,  MS  germ.  qu.  719.  See  David 
ows,  '15th-century  Tablatures  far  Pludced  bistruments:  A  Summary,  A  Revision  and 

a  Suggestion.  Lute  Society  Journal  XIX  1977. 

:j:  Sec  Tablattac  de  Luth  Italicniic.  Fac-siniilc  du  ms.  dc  la  Biblioth^tie  nationale.  Pacis. 
Res.  Vmd.  ms.  27,  ca.  1505.  Minko£  Reprint  (Geneve,  1981). 
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The  poet  Serafino  del'Aquilar  (1466-1500)  is  said  to  have  sung  liis  own 
verses  and  those  of  other  poets  to  his  own  accompaniment  on  the  lute.  Paolo 

Cortese,*  writing  soon  after  his  death,  likens  him  to  Petrarch,  who,  he  says, 
was  thought  to  have  been  the  first  poet  to  sing  his  'lofty  songs'  to  the  lute. 
Scrafino  del'Aquilar,  he  says,  was,  however,  pre-eminent  in  restoring  the 
tradition  in  recent  years. 

The  £rst  printed  books  to  contain  songs  with  lute  accompaniment  were 
the  Tenori  e  amtrabassi  intalmhui  col  sopran  in  canto  figurato  per  cantor  e  sonar  col 
lauto,  Ubro  Primo  mdUbro  secondo  ofPrandsco  Bossinensis,  printed  by  Petrucci 
in  1509  and  1511.  These  were  followed  by  Frottok  de  Misser  Bartolomio  Tron^ 
honcino  ct  dc  Misser  Marcheto  Cara  con  Tenori  e  hassi  tabulati  con  soprani  in 
canto  figurato  per  cantar  e  sonar  col  lauto.  c.  1 521.  Meanwhile  Arnolt  Schlick's 
Tahulamren  etlicher  lobgesang  ttrid  lidlein  was  printed  at  Mainz  in  15 12.  Next 
came  Pierre  Attaignant's  Tres  breve  et  familiere  Introduction,  at  Paris  in  1529. 

fialdassare  Castighone,  writing  in  1528*  tells  us  some  of  the  reasons  why 
this  type  of  performance  appealed  so  strongly  to  Renaissance  taste: 

Pricksong  is  a  faire  musicke,  so  it  be  done  upon  the  booke  surely  and  after  a 
goode  sorte.  But  to  sing  to  the  lute  is  much  better,  because  all  the  swcctncs 
consistctli  in  one  alone,  and  a  man  is  much  more  heedful  and  understandeth 
better  the  feat  manner,  and  the  aire  or  vcync  of  it,  when  earcs  are  not  busied 
in  hearing  more  than  one  voice:  and  beside  every  little  errour  is  soon  per- 
ceived which  happenedi  not  in  singing  in  company,  tor  one  beareth  out 
another. 

But  singing  to  the  Ittte  with  the  dittie  (me  thinke)  is  more  pleasant  than  the 
rest,  for  it  adaeth  to  the  wordes  such  a  grace  and  strength,  that  it  is  a  great 
wonder.*!" 

Judging  by  tlie  extant  music  from  the  period,  the  songs  Castiglione  speaks 
of  were  not  primarily  composed  as  solo  songs,  but  were  of  the  type  of  arrange- 
ment included  in  the  collections  already  mentioned.  In  Spain,  however,  in 
1536,  Luis  Milan,  in  his  Uhro  de  Muska  de  Vikuela  de  Mono  intUutado  El 
Maestro,  inchided  a  number  of  villancicos  and  romances  in  which  he  broke 
away  from  the  strict  contrapuntal  adaptation  and  developed  his  accompani- 
ments in  a  highly  individual  instrumental  style.  In  the  same  year  Madrigali 
di  Vcrdclotto  da  cantare  et  sotiarc  ncl  lauto,  intauolati  per  MesserAdriatw  appeared 
in  Venice,  but  this  again,  as  the  title  makes  clear,  was  a  collection  of  arrange- 

*  De  Cardinal,  cit.  Bruce  Pattison,  Music  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance  (1948),  p.  1 19, 
quoted  from  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  Bk,  VI,  pt.  Ill,  p,  1244.  Sec  also  John 
Stevens,  Music  and  Poetry  in  the  Earlv  Tudor  Court  (1961},  p.  281. 

f  The  Booke  the  Courtyer,  EuffBik  transladon  by  Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  1561.  Everyman 
edition,  p.  loi.  Hoby's  use  of  the  word  lute  in  tiansbting  Casdglione's  word  'viob*  is  using 
the  nearest  English  equivalent  for  an  instrument  almost  identicd  with  die  Spanish  vihueb 
which,  in  Italy,  was  used  as  an  alternative  to  the  lute. 
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ments  for  solo  voice  witli  inubulation  of  the  lower  voices  for  the  lute.  A 
reprint  of  this  book  appeared  in  1540.  With  the  appearance  oftfae  second  part 
of  the  Phalbe  Haitus  Musamm  at  Louvain  in  1553,  in  which  some  twenty-four 
items  of  vocal  music  arc  arranged  in  this  form,  the  lutc-song  may  be  said  to 

have  firmly  established  itself  on  the  Continent. 

In  England  its  history  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  owing  to  the  complete 
absence  of  any  examples  of  tablature  from  before  about  1540.  Nothing  but 
die  written  word  remains  to  provide  information  about  the  use  of  the  lute  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  solo  voice  until  many  years  after  the  Italian,  Ger- 
man and  French  printers  had  issued  their  first  collections. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  (i340?-i40o),  in  The  Canterbury  Tales,  is  witness  to  the 
lute's  presence  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  for  example,  in  the 
following  lines  firom  'The  Pardoner's  Tale' : 

Whereas  with  harpes,  lutes  and  gitemes, 

They  dance  and  plaie  at  dis  botlie  day  and  night. 

Canon  Galpin*  cites  some  further  documentary  evidence  from  the  four- 
teenth century  and  also  some  visual  representations  from  the  fifteenth,  while 
Stevens  quotes  a  list  of  music  owned  by  a  musician  from  the  latter  century, 
written  on  the  back  of  an  Irish  ecclesiastical  document,  in  which  the  writer 
notes,  among  odier  items,  *all  the  songes  for  the  leute'f  that  he  has. 

At  die  Court  of  Henry  Vm  the  lute  was  highly  prized,  there  beii^  no  less 
than  twenty-six  in  the  royal  collection,  j:  while  die  Inters,  Maister  Giles,  and 
Philip  and  Peter  van  Wilder  were  paid  handsome  salaries  ranging  from  thirty 
shiUings  to  sixty-six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a  month. §  Henry  himself  was  a 
performer  and  the  three  royal  children  were  all  instructed.  Edward^  con- 
tinued to  play  during  his  short  life  and  took  some  pride  in  his  performance, 
as  he  shows  in  his  Journal,  when  he  sets  down  the  details  of  a  visit  paid  him 
fay  die  Mareschal  St.  Andr^  in  1550: 

He  dined  with  me,  herd  me  play  on  the  lute,  ride  (read?),  came  to  me  in  my 
study,  supped  with  me,  and  so  departed  to  Richmond.  || 

Ihe  pleasure  that  Henry  VIII  took  in  a  brilliant  performance  was  described 

*  OU  English  Instmments  of  Musk  (1910),  Third  Edition,  pp.  41-2. 

fop.  cit.,  p.  279,  from  B.M.  Add.  MS  38163,  'Song'  could  mean  any  piece  of  music,  cf. 
Dowland's  use  of  the  word  for  the  compositions  in  Lachrim(x  or  Seaven  Tcares. 

W.  Galpin.  Old  EngMi  htstmmeiUs  if  Mfs&,pp.  292-300.  The  laventory  is  given  infiill 
fiom  BJM  Harl.  MS  1419. 

§  Musical  Antiquary,  Vol.  4  (191 3),  pp.  55  and  178. 

^J.  G.  Nichols,  Literary  Remains  of  Edward  K/(i857),  Letter  No.  21,  Edward  thanks  his 
father  for  sending  his  servant  Philip  'who  is  both  excellent  in  music  and  a  gentleman',  to 
instruct  him  in  playing  the  lute. 
II  op.  dt,  p.  332. 
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by  Nicolo  Sagudino,  a  secretary  of  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Giustiiiiano,  in  a 
letter  to  Alviso  Foscari,  dated  May  19th,  1517.*  He  gives  an  account  of  how 
he,  with  the  Ambassador,  visited  the  Court  at  Richmond,  where  they  heard 
'the  King  sing  and  play*.  Then  he  says : 

Monsignor  Dionisio  Memof  was  there,  and  at  his  request  the  King  made 
them  listen  to  a  lad  who  played  upon  the  lute,  better  than  ever  was  hcsird,  to 
the  amazement  of  his  Majesty,  who  never  wearies  of  him,  and  since  die 
coming  of  the  lad,  Zuan  Piero|  b  not  in  such  favour  as  before,  and  complains, 
and  is  quite  determined  on  returning  to  Italy  sane  bene  peculiaitis,  and  he  does 
wisely. 

To  the  lute  as  an  accompanying  instrument  references  are,  however,  rare. 
The  Viscount  Chateaubriant  in  his  memoirs§  says  of  Anne  Boleyn : 

Besides  singing  Hke  a  syren,  accompanying  herself  on  the  lute,  she  harped 
better  than  King  David  and  handled  cleverly  both  flute  and  rebec. 

A  generation  later  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  excelled  in  the  same  accomplish- 
ment: 

£lle  avoit  (says  Brantome)  la  voix  tres  douce  et  tres  bonne,  car  elle  chantois 
tres  bien,  accordant  sa  voix  avec  le  luth,  qu*elle  touchoit  bien  solidement  de 
cette  belle  main  blanche  et  de  ces  beaux  doigts  si  bien  faconn^s.^ 

It  is  an  interesting  point  that  both  these  ladies  spent  their  formative  years  in 
France,  Anne  from  15 14  to  1522  and  Mary  from  1548  to  1561,  where  they 
probably  acquired  their  skill  in  this  type  of  performance. 

Thomas  Whythome  (1528-after  1590),  who  was  taught  to  play  the  lute 
by  John  Heywood,  in  his  Autobiography \\  makes  a  number  of  references  to 
singing  to  his  own  accompaniment  on  the  lute,  particularly  during  his 
wooing  of  a  'yoong  mayden',  but  unhappily  he  included  no  songs  of  this 
type  in  his  Songes  of  three  fawer  and  Jiue  Voyces  (1571)  or  in  his  collection  of 
1590. 

Christopher  Tye  writes  on  die  title-page  of  his  Actes  of  the  Apostles  (1553) 

that  they  arc  'supplied  with  notes  to  echo  chapter,  to  syngc  and  also  to 
play  upon  the  lute',  and  in  the  nineteenth  verse  ol  the  dedicatory  poem  to 
Edward  VI  he  adds: 

*  Four  Years  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  Letters  of  S.  Giustiniano,  trs.  Rawdon  Lubbock 
Brown,  Vol.  II,  1854,  p.  75.  A  summary  of  this  letter  is  given. 

!The  King's  It^tian  oi^nist. 
Carmeliano. 

§  A.  Strickland,  Lives  of  the  Queens  ofEnj^land,  Vol.  IV  (1840),  p.  168. 
f  W.  Daimey,  Ancient  Scottish  A/(7('r/;V.v  (1838),  p.  IO7. 
II  Edited  by  James  M.  Osborn  (1961). 
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That  such  good  thi[n]ges,  your  grace  might  moue. 

Your  lute  when  ye  assaye : 
In  stede  of  songes  of  wanton  loue 

These  stories  then  to  play. 

While  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  singer  might  arrange  the  additional  voices 
as  a  lute  accompaniment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  sentences  add  much 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other  since  purely  instrumental  performance  of  the 
psalms  was  certainly  not  unknown.  Tailis,  in  Archbishop  Parker's  The  Whole 
Psalter  (1567),  although  he  does  not  mention  the  lute,  ofifers  a  similar  alterna- 
tive of  singing  or  playing : 

The  Tenor  of  these  partes  be  for  the  people  when  they  will  sing  alone,  the 
othere  parts  put  for  greater  queen,  or  to  such  as  will  sing  or  play  them  alone. 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  not  irrelevant  to  mention  Adrian  Le  Roy*s 
Tiers  Livre  of  1552  which  contains  twenty-one  psalms  set  for  the  lute.  They 
have  no  vocal  part  and  the  decoration  of  the  melodic  line  and  the  relatively 
complex  structure  of  the  music  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  intention  of 
solo  performance.  Eight  somewhat  similar  settings  are  included  in  the  1574 
English  edition  of  the  Instruction. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  texts  both  MS  and  printed,  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  repertoire  of  early  songs  with  lute  accompaniment  remain  im- 
certain.  In  the  earhest  esctant  MSS  there  ate  a  limited  number  of  pieces  diat 
bear  the  titles  of  songs,  for  example,  'Pastyme*  in  Royal  Appendix  58:*  'If 
care  do  cause  men  cry*  among  the  pieces  'written  by  one  Raphe  Bowie  to 
Icarnc  to  playc  011  his  Luttc  in  anno  1558';  'Blame  not  my  lute,*t  'Will  ye  go 
walke  the  woode  so  wilde',  'Of  loue  to  learne  to  skyll',  'Robin  Hood'  and 
'All  of  grene  willowe'  from  the  Giles  Lodge  MS;J  and  'the  tender  love  that 
dredethe  losse',  'I  sayde  not  soe',  'Care  who  so  wyll*  and  again  'If  care  doo 
cause  men  crie*  from  the  Braye  MS.§  Of  these  *The  tender  love  that  dredetfae 
losse*  is  particularly  interesting,  since  the  melody  is  written  in  staff  notation 
above  die  tablature,  showing  the  top  line  of  the  lute  to  be  doubhng  with  the 

*  B.M.,  copied  before  1540. 

f  It  has  frequendy  been  said  that  this  piece  is  written  on  the  foUa  !  ass.  Michael  Morrow 

has  poinrcti  out  to  me  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  composition  called  *La  Gamba'  or  'La  Cara  Cossa',  in 
which  the  bass,  though  similar,  is  not  identical  with  that  of  thc  /o/i'(7.  This  piece,  one  of  the 
four  most  pojpular  Italian  dance  tunes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  appears  in  numerous  Italian, 
Spanish,  Netherlamiish  and  Gennan  sources  over  a  period  of  aboat  100  years. 

%  Foiger  Library,  MS  44S,  copied  between  1559  and  1571,  according  Co  Reese,  Musk  in  ihe 
Renaissance  (1954),  p.  842.  The  list  of  'money  owning  to  Giles  Lodge  1391*  on  £  iv  was 
undoubtedly  added  after  the  rest  of  the  MS  was  completed. 

§  Yale,  Box  22,  No.  10,  in  the  possession  of  James  Marshall  Osborn.  I  am  grateful  to 
Robert  Spencer  for  allowing  me  to  study  his  set  of  prints  after  1  had  been  refused  the  courtesy 
of  a  microfilm  by  die  owner. 
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voice  in  the  first  two  stanzas.  The  remainder  of  the  pieces  mentioned  here 
have  no  separate  voice  part  and  could  be  solos  or  consort  parts  although  the 
presence  of  the  tune  on  the  lute  does  not  necessarily  preclude  their  having 
been  used  as  accompaniments,  since  Le  Roy,  £ot  example,  doubled  the  vocal 
line  on  the  lute  as  a  matter  of  normal  practice  in  his  arrangements  of  m'fj  de 
cour.  A  few  items  are  indisputably  accompaniments,  as  for  example,  on  f. 
54V  in  Royal  Appendix  58,  where  a  piece  can  be  identified  as  the  lower  voices 
of 'Ough  war  der  mount',  No.  42  of  Henry  VIII's  MS.* 

The  contents  of  Royal  Appendix  58  and  Raphe  Bowie's  MS,  and  the  pieces 
in  die  first  handwriting  in  Giles  Ixx^e's  MS  are  not  of  a  high  level  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  tablamre  is  far  from  accurate;  many  of  the  time  marks  are 
incorrect  or  are  absent  altogether.  The  second  handwriting  in  Giles  Lodge  is 
very  similar  to,  though  not  identical  with,  that  of  the  Braye  MS,  and  in  both 
these  cases  the  tablature  is  more  accurate  and  the  music  is  of  a  higher  order. 
Hie  Braye  MS  shows  a  cosmopolitan  influence,  widi  two  &ntasias  by  Fran- 
cesco da  Milano  (Nos.  6  and  7  from  Intaholatura  de  Lauto:  Segwido  Lihro. 
(1546) ;  a  pavan  and  galliard  on  *La  Traditora',  another  of  the  four  most  popu- 
lar Itahan  dance  tunes  of  the  time;  an  untitled  piece  that  can  be  identified  as 
*Je  file'  (Add.  4900,  f.  62,  and  Brogynt^^n  MS  f.  13 v.)  and  'Philips  song* 
identified  by  John  Stevens  as  being  by  Phihp  van  Wilder.  This  MS  appears 
to  be  of  approximately  the  same  date  as  the  Lodge  MS,  although,  in  a  few 
pieces  a  relatively  developed  technique  can  be  seen,  with  die  use  of  high 
barre  positions. 

Aldiough  these  early  tablatures  throw  some  light  on  the  music  in  current 
use  in  the  second  and  third  quarten  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  very  naive 
character  of  much  of  it  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  ublattue  su^ests  they  were 
the  property  and  playing  books  of  amatetus  radier  than  of  professionals. 
Only  die  later  fi>lios  of  the  Giles  Lodge  MS  and  the  Braye  MS  contain  music 
that  might  be  rated  at  professional  level  or  show  any  real  mastery  of  the 
system  of  notation.  The  amateur  character  of  the  Braye  MS  is  confirmed, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  music  is  copied  into  a  commonplace  book  which 
also  contains  medicinal  prescriptions  and  a  number  of  poems,  among  them 
the  complete  text  of  Benedick's  song  in  Much  Ado  about  No^kijgt  *The  God  of 
love  that  sits  above*. 

One  MS  only,  B.M.  Add.  4900,  introduces  us  to  songs  arranged  for  lute 
and  voice,  of  a  rather  different  level  of  development.  Said  by  the  Hughcs- 
Hughes  Catalogue  of  Manuscript  Music  to  have  been  copied  c.  1600,  the  con- 
tents rqpresent  a  repertoire  of  some  forty  years  earlier.  Here  are  settings  of 
vocal  pieces  such  as  "What  harte  can  thincke'  by  John  Heywood,  *Alleluya' 

*  B.M.  Add.  31922.  See  Stevens,  Mum  and  Poetry  in  the  Early  Tudmt  Court,  p.  279. 
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by  Tavemer,  'Benedicam  Domino*  by  Johnson  and  the  anonymous  *I  lodie 
that  I  did  loue'  and  *My  lytell  piety  one'  written  out  for  solo  voice  widi  lute 
acxx>mpaniment.  The  lute  parts  show  some  advance  in  accomplishment,  and 

it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  MS  yields  no  certain  evidence  of  the  date 
at  which  the  settings  were  made. 

The  late  appearance  of  lute  tablature  as  a  notational  system,  and  the  fact 
that  no  music  for  this  instrument  is  known  to  have  been  recorded  in  any  form 
prior  to  its  invention  is  fairly  reliable  evidence  that  the  medieval  lutenist 
relied  entirely  on  his  ear  and  his  memory.  A  large  part  of  the  professional 
rqpertoire  piobably  consisted  of  improvisations  on  already  existing  melodies 
and  basses.  Even  after  the  invention  of  tablature  it  is  likely  that  this  tradition 
persisted  for  some  time,  and  indeed,  at  first,  the  composer-performer,  far 
from  feeling  that  the  publication  of  his  compositions  was  desirable,  may  well 
have  felt  uneasiness  at  the  idea  of  making  public  on  a  wide  scale  the  secrets  of  his 
own  personal  art.  That  these  secrets  were  jealously  guarded  by  Spanish 
vihuelistas  is  commented  on  by  Fray  Juan  Beimudo:^ 

What  shall  I  say  of  those  players  .  .  .  who,  in  playing,  do  not  like  the 
position  of  their  hands  to  be  seen  lest  someone  steal  &om  them?  That  which 
some  masters  could  say  completely  in  one  month  diey  reserve  for  the  day  of 
judgment.  .  .  .  What  a  pity  it  is  (and  those  who  have  christian  understamd- 
ing  must  weep  for  it)  that  great  secrets  of  music  die  in  a  moment  and  are 
finished  widi  the  person  of  the  musician,  for  the  lade  of  having  com- 
municated them  to  others.  Grief  it  is,  and  no  small  one,  to  lose  at  one  stroke 
that  which  has  cost  thirty  or  forty  years  of  continuous  woik.f 

Though  Bermudo  was  distressed  that  it  should  be  so,  the  fact  that  pro- 
fessional musicians  adopted  this  esoteric  attitude  towards  their  work  is  very 
understandable  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  was  con£ned  to  Spain  alone.  To 
a  man  brought  up  in  the  earlier  tradition  it  must  have  taken  some  foresight 
and  independence  of  mind  to  see  the  advantages  that  would  eventually  follow 
the  publkation  of  his  music. 

There  were  probably  only  a  few  exceptional  amateun  sufficiently  gifted 

*  DeclaraciSn  de  Instrumentos  musicaks  (1555),  Prologo  primeto  pan  el  piadoso  lector.  My 
thanks  arc  due  to  John  Roberts  who  first  brought  this  passage  to  my  notice.  The  two  valuable 
prologues  to  this  work  are  omitted  in  the  facsimile  edition  pubU&hed  by  Barenreiter-Verlag 

(1957). 

f  'Que  dixe  de  aqndlos  tailedoies,  que  tafiendo  ...  no  qineien  que  lot  vean  la  pottiin 
de  las  manos:  porqoe  no  se  la  hurtcn?  Lo  que  algunos  maestros  podia  dezir  compltdamente  en 
im  mes:  lo  reserven  para  el  dia  de  juyzio  .  .  .  Lastima  es  (y  los  que  tiencn  cntcndimiento 
christiano,  lo  avian  de  Uorar)  que  mueron  grandes  secretos  de  musica  en  un  memento,  y  se 
acabenjunctamcnte  con  la  persona  del  musico:  por  no  cdmunicarlos:  Dolor  y  nopequeno  es 
pefdene  en  on  panto:  lo  que  ooslo  tteynla  o  qoaieota  afiot  de  eontinuo  ttaoajo. 

These  aiticisms  are  repeated  almoiC  word  tor  wozd  in  Martin  de  Tapia,  Vagel  de  Munca 
(1559)  in  thefiaGoctadon  Al  disaeto  y  cuiioso  lector. 
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to  compose  or  improvise  a  repertoire  for  themselves  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
majority  of  amateurs  were  dependent  on  their  teachers  to  provide  'lessons' 
diat  could  be  committed  to  memory.  It  could  well  have  been  the  impulse  of 
tfaeltalian  Renaissance  towards  thehighly  cultivated  personality  of  the  Human- 
ist ideal,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  music  and  the  command  of  an  instrument 
were  considered  to  be  one  of  the  prime  necessities,  that  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  first  books  of  lute  tablature,  since  a  wider  market  would  be  provided 
by  the  courtiers  and  in  the  commercial  urban  communities  where  wealth 
made  it  possible  to  follow  courtly  £ishion,  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  sales  been  limited  to  purely  professional  circles. 

In  England,  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Petrucci 
was  beginning  to  publish  his  lute-books  in  Venice,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  a  market  to  absorb  an  edition  of  an  economically  rewarding  size. 

That  the  enjoyment  of  music,  apart  from  its  purely  ceremonial  use,  played 
so  important  a  part  in  Court  li&  was  largely  due  to  Henry  VIII  himself. 
Outside  the  Court  and  the  courtly  amateurs  who  surrounded  the  King,  the 
cultivation  of  music  for  domestic  enjoyment  was  far  from  conmion.  Pro- 
fessional musicians,  perhaps  a  few  lutcnists  among  them,  might  be  engaged  in 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  in  a  few  of  these  families 
amateur  musicians  might  be  found,  but  musical  hteracy  appears  to  have  been 
rare. 

Although  the  population  b^an  to  show  an  upward  trend  by  about  1485, 
early  Tudor  society  numbered  only  two  to  three  million  in  all,  mainly  dis- 
persed in  isolated  rural  communities,  the  only  large  town,  London,  having  no 
more  than  75,000  inhabitants  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centur)  * 
Only  a  fraction  of  the  urban  population  had  by  then  acquired  the  wealth, 
position  and  inclination  to  develop  any  sophisticated  musical  skill. 

As  the  century  advanced  so  the  population  continued  to  increase,  and  by 
1558  it  had  reached  some  four  and  a  half  milUon,  the  upward  curve  con- 
tinuing till  some  five  million  was  reached  in  1603.! 

By  1600  London  contained  300,000  inliabitants  in  its  teeming  parishes, 
becoming  with  that  number  the  largest  town  in  Europe.  Hand-in-hand  with 
the  numerical  growth  important  changes  in  the  composition  of  society 
came  about  during  the  course  of  the  century,  and  the  gentry  emerged,  as 
A.  L.  Rowse  says,  'as  the  most  dynamic  class  in  Tudor  society'.  He  continues : 

.  .  .  the  rise  of  the  gentry  was  the  dominant  feature  of  Elizabethan  society. 
One  may  fairly  say  that  most  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  age,  those  who  gave 
it  its  character  and  did  its  work,  were  of  this  class,  j: 

*  S.  T.  Bindoff,  Tudor  England^  Penguin  edition  (1950),  pp.  24  and  41. 

t  A.  L.  Rowse,  The  England  of  ElizSbeth  (195 1),  p.  218.      :|:  op.  dt.,  p.  255. 
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Furthermoie,  in  the  growing  towm,  in  Lc^don  in  particular,  a  laigp  urban 
monied  class  was  developing,  enriched  by  trade  and  land  speculation  after 

the  Dissolution  of  the  monastries.  The  new  rich,  both  among  the  gentry  and 
the  city  bourgeoisie,  were  bent  on  demonstrating  their  newly  gained  wealth, 
and  houses  were  built  with  lavish  decoration  and  furnishings,  objects  d'art 
were  bought,  libraries  instituted,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  assumed  a 
place  of  major  importance  in  domestic  life. 

When,  in  1568,  there  appeared  in  London  a  translation  of  Adrian  Le  Roy's 
hstmethtt  pour  apprendre  h  tablature  du  htth  et  la  maniire  de  taudier  cet  instm" 
ment  (1567),^  under  the  tide i4  Bn'f/r  and easye  instru[c]tion  to  leame  ^  tableture 
to  conducte  and  dispose  thy  haride  unto  the  Lute  englished  by  J.  Alford  Londenor, 
the  time  was  evidently  ripe  for  such  a  book,  since  a  second  edition,  A  Briefe 
and  Plaine  Instruction,  was  printed  in  1 574,  with  a  different  collection  of  lessons 
consisting  of  lute  arrangements  of  a  number  of  chanson,  and  eight  psalm 
tunes. 

The  Stationers'  Register  for  the  years  July  22nd,  1565  to  July  22nd,  1566, 
and  I5<56  to  I5<57  shows  two  earlier  entries  of  books  connected  with  lute 
playing.  In  the  first,  John  Aide  received  a  licence  'for  pryntinge  of  a  boke 
intituled  the  Scyence  of  httynge'  and  in  the  latter,  Edward  Sutton  paid  six 
pence  Tor  his  lyccnsc  for  the  pryntinge  of  a  boke  intituled  an  exortation  to  all 
kynde  oj  men  how  they  shulde  lerne  to  playe  of  the  lute  by  Roberte  Ballarde',t 
but  no  copies  of  either  have  survived. 

A  number  of  blank  years  followed  as  far  as  the  printing  of  tablatute  was 
concerned.  The  responsibility  £ot  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  obstructive 
attitude  of  Thomas  Tallis  who,  togetlier  widi  William  Byrd,  was  granted  the 
monopoly  of  music  printing  in  1575.  In  the  same  year  their  Cantumes  Sacra 
was  printed  and  proved  a  financial  failiure.  Tallis  thereupon  refiised  to  print 
any  more  music  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  all  other  printers,  by  the  terms 
of  the  licence,  were  prevented  from  issuing  any  music  books  with  the  exception 
of  psalters.  Byrd  subsequently  arranged  that  Thomas  £ste  should  become  his 
assign^,  and  in  1 5  87  printing  reconmienced.  No  books  of  lute  music  were,  how- 
ever, included  in  the  volumes  that  appeared  in  the  next  nine  years.  Possibly  the 
tablatute  fount  used  in  the  printing  of  the  Le  Roy  books  had  been  destroyed 
in  die  interim  and  no  one  had  thought  it  wordi  while  to  cut  or  import  new 
characters.  Whether  or  not  diis  was  the  reason,  the  &ct  remains  that  it  was 
not  until  1596  that  the  printing  of  tablature  was  resumed  with  William 
Barley's  New  Booke  oJ  Tabliture;  the  first  pubUcation  to  include  English  songs 

*  No  copy  from  this  edition  lias  survived. 

f  Hie  Il^SBt^  e£  the  Wordiiplul  Company  of  Stationers,  Vol  I,  pp.  133b  and 
156b 
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with  a  pluckcd-string  accompaniment.  The  four  songs  (of  which  the  words 
of  only  two  are  given)  are,  oddly  enough,  to  sing  to  the  bandora,  an  instru- 
ment, to  judge  by  its  surviving  literature,  not  frequently  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice . 

In  the  following  year  The  First  Booke  of  Songs  or  Ayres  by  John  Dowland 
was  printed  by  Peter  Short  and  the  fashion  was  set  that  was  to  last,  in  England, 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

With  Dowland's  visit  to  France  at  the  age  of  seventeen  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  find  traces  of  French  influence  in  his  song  writing  and  indeed, 
in  the  early  songs  this  influence  is  certainly  there  to  some  extent,  but  in  my 
opinion  his  deep  roots  in  English  traditional  song  cannot  be  overlooked. 
When  he  first  left  England  the  lute-song  was  already  established,  though  possi- 
bly in  a  somewhat  undeveloped  form  and  songs  for  solo  voice  and  viols — 
consort  songs  as  they  have  been  called^ — had  since  the  1570s  become  an 
accepted,  and  in  the  theatrical  performances  of  the  choir-boy  companies,  a 
fi:equently  used  form.  There  are,  of  course,  distinguishing  features  between 
the  two  species;  five  parts  are  more  general  in  the  consort  song  as  against 
four  in  the  ayre,  and  the  singing  voice,  although  it  may  be,  is  not  necessarily 
the  highest  of  the  group.  But  whether  or  not  the  solo  voice  hes  at  the  top, 
the  'first  singing  part'  as  Byrd  calls  it,  is  generally  given  a  predominancy 
over  the  other  parts  which  resembles  the  homophonic  character  of  the 
lute-song  and  four  part  ayre.  In  the  consort  song,  although  the  combination 
of  voice  and  viols  naturally  lends  itself  to  contrapuntal  writing,  the  string 
accompaniments  vary  between  an  independent  polyphonic  texture  as,  for 
example,  in  Richard  Nicholson's  'In  a  Merry  May  Mom't  and  Nathanael 
Pattrick's  *$end  Forth  Thy  Sighes':|:  and  the  almost  completely  chordal 
structure  o£^  fi>r  example,  the  anonymous  'Sweet  was  the  Song  the  Virgin 
Sung'§  where  most  of  the  time  the  viols  are  moving  note  for  note  with  the 
voice,  and,  where  any  separate  movement  occurs,  it  is  confmcd  to  a  single 
viol  at  a  time.  Similarly  the  lute-song  and  four  part  ayre  show  the  same  diver- 
sity between  such  songs  as  John  Dowland*s  *In  this  trembling  shadow*  and 
'If  that  a  Sinnen  sighes*  in  which,  though  the  Cantus  voice  predominates, 
the  feeling  is  largely  contrapuntal,  and  others  such  as  'Fine  knacks  fer  Ladies', 
*Daphne  was  not  so  diaste'  and  'Sleepe  wayward  thoughts'  in  which,  except 
for  an  occasional  divergence  into  a  contrapuntal  device  of  some  kind,  the 

*  Philip  Bcecc,  The  English  Consort  Song,  1^70-162$,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Musical 
AssoctaticMi,  88th  Session,  196 1-2,  pp.  73-S8. 

t  Peter  Warlock,  The  first  Book  ofElizMim  Soi^s(i926),  No.  I,  and  Hie  Third  Book  of 
Elizabethan  Songs  (1926),  Nos.  2  and  3. 

t  ibid, 
§  ibid. 
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accompaniment  is  almost  entirely  chordal.  In  the  treatment  of  words  there  is 
perhaps,  slightly  more  repetition  in  the  consort  song  than  in  the  ayre,  but  even 
this  can  be  matched  in,  for  example,  Dowland's  'Sorrow  sorrow  stay*.  As 
with  the  Cantus  voice  of  the  ayre,  the  word  setting  is  simple;  not  entirely 
note  for  syllable,  but  largely  so,  with  occasional  mclismatic  phrases  used  for 
illustrative  word  painting.  Compare  bars  22,  23  and  24  of  the  anonymous 
'Tliis  mery  pleasant  spring' 


sight  -  in  -  pie  d»  -    H  ^ 


with  bars  48, 49  and  50  of  John  Danyel's  like  as  the  Lute' 


piafi  •  hg-     nl-ith  htn  I 


The  affinity  between  die  two  forms  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  incon- 
gruity is  felt  in  the  setting  for  voice  and  lute  of  'Pandolpho'J  originally 
composed  for  voice  and  viols  by  Robert  Parsons  (d.1570),  or  conversely,  in 
the  two  settings  for  voice  and  viols  of  Dowland's  'Sorrow  sorrow  stay*,  one 
by  William  Wigthorp  in  BM.  Add.  17, 786-91,  and  die  other  an  anonymous 
settmg  in  BM.  Add.  37, 402-6. 

It  has  been  suggested  diat  Dowland's  use  of  dance  forms  for  a  number  of 
his  songs  was  derived  from  his  association  with  French  musicians,  and  the 
voix  de  ville  or  chanson  a  danscr  has  been  cited  as  his  probable  model,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  forms  of  pavanne,  gaUiarde,  bransle  gay  and  bransle  de 
Poitou  set  {ot  solo  voice  and  guitar  in  Adrian  Le  Roy's  Second  Livre  de  Gui- 
terre  (1555).  In  fact  Dowland  can  hardly  have  escaped  a  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  settii^  words  to  pie-existing  dance  tunes  if  he  had  any  acquain- 
tance with  the  English  musical  scene,  as  he  surely  must  have  had,  before  leav- 
ing for  France.  As  Baskervill§  remarks  'throughout  the  sixteenth  century  the 
combination  of  song  with  dance  remained  a  living  and  creative  force'.  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot,  in  The  Boke  of  the  Govemour  (153 1),  speaks  of  the  names  of 
dances  that  are  taken  from  *the  first  wordes  of  the  dittie' Geoi^  Gascoigne 
devotes  a  verse  of 'The  Fourthe  Songe'  ||  to  the  subject  and  John  Northbrooke 

*  Peter  Warlock,  Hie  First  Book  ofEHzdedim  Sot^s  (1926),  No.  2. 

t  Songs  for  the  Lute,  Viol  and  Voice  (i6o^.  £d.  E  H.  Fdbwes,  Hie  English  School  of 

Lutcnist  Song  Writers,  Second  Series. 

:j:  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Rowe  MS  a.  No.  5, 
§  The  Elizabethan  Jig  (1929),  p.  9. 
f  Everyman  Edition,  p.  93. 

II  Wotks,  edited  John  W.  Cunli^  (1910),  Vol.  2.  p.  553. 
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describes  how  people  'daunce  with  disordinate  gestures,  and  with  monstrous 
thumping  of  the  fecte,  to  pleasant  soundes,  to  wanton  songes,  to  dishonest 
'verses'/  William  Webbe,  in  his  Discourse  ojEnglish  Poetrie  (1586),  writes  on  p. 
61: 

neither  is  there  anic  tune  or  stroke  which  may  be  sung  or  plaide  on  instru- 
ments, which  hath  not  sonic  poetical  ditties  framed  according  to  die  numbers 
thereof,  some  to  Rogero,  some  to  Trenchmore,  to  downe  right  Squire,  to 
Galliardes,  to  Pauines,  to  lygges,  to  Brawls,  to  all  manner  of  tunes  which 
euerie  Fidler  knows  better  then  myself. 

For  examples  of  ditties  set  to  dance  tunes  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  further 
Aanto  A  HandfuU  of  Pleasant  DeUtes{i$B4)^  by  Clement  Robinson  and  odiers, 
where  verses  are  supplied  for  singing  to  the  following  dance  tunes:  'Quarter 
Braules*  (1566),  'Cecilia  Pauin'  (1566),  'the  Blacke  Almaine'  (1570?),  'the  new 
Almaine*  (?),  and  'the  Downright  Squire'  {c.  1566).  The  dates  in  brackets 
represent  die  years  in  whidi  Rollins  believes  the  ballads  £rst  appeared. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  ditties  that  make  up  this  collection  had  originally 
appeared  as  broadside  ballads  and  were  therefore  not  primarily,  like  the 
contents  oiEngland's  Helicon,  addressed  to  a  sophisticated  audience,  neverthe- 
less when  issued  in  book  £;>nn,  the  printers  must  have  expected  to  sell  to  a 
somewhat  higher  income  group  than  that  in  which  broadsides  were  generally 
bought,  and  the  constant  quoting  of  ballads  in  the  dramatic  Hteramre  of  the 
time,  by  characters  whose  'degree*  is  above  the  social  standing  of  die 
Vulgar',  to  whom  the  ballads  were  originally  addressed,  is  clear  indication  of 
how  widely  they  were  known. 

Among  the  many  volumes  of  ballads  and  ditties  framed  to  existing  tunes 
dut  appeared  in  the  late  sixteendi,  and  early  seventeenth,  centuries,  Anthony 
Munday's  Banquet  of  Dahak  Conceits  (1588)^:  is  of  special  interest,  smoe 
Munday  used  one  of  Dowland's  galliards.§  Of  the  twenty-tvro  items  diere 
are  only  four  where  the  titles  of  the  tunes  do  not  give  clear  indication  of 
their  having  been  drawn  from  the  prevailing  dance  repertoire.  Among  those 
that  Munday  gives  are  such  prime  favourites  as  'Monsicures  Allemaigne',  'the 
flatte  Pauin',  'the  Quadrant  Pauin',  'the  Quadrant  Galliard',  'the  Spanish 
Pauin',  'die  Countess  of  Onnonds  Galliard',  l^a  vecchia  Pauin'  and  'Wig^ 
mores  Galliard',  all  of  which  may  be  found  in  settings  by  the  most  distin- 
guished composers  of  the  day. 

Thomas  Morley,  in  'The  Third  Part  of  the  Introduction  to  Music.  Treating 

*  A  Treatise  wherein  Dicing,  Daucint;  .  .  .  are  reprooued  (1579),  f.  66v. 
■j-  A  Handful  of  Pleasant  Dclij^hts.  Edited  Hydcr  £.  Rollins  (1924).  Rollins  believes  there  was 
an  earlier  edition  of  the  Handful  in  1 566. 
t  See  note  p.  146. 
3  See  p.  1416. 
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of  Composing  or  Setting  of  Songs*,*  also  speaks  of  'light  music  (in  contra- 
distinction to  Motets)  as  Madrigals,  Canzonets,  Pavanes  and  Galliards*. 

When  Edward  Doughtief  points  to  the  similarity  between  the  songs 
*Now  O  now'  (*The  Frog  Galliard*)  and  *Quand  j'entcns  Ic  perdu  temps',  and 
suggests  Le  Roy's  book  was  the  most  likely  source  for  Dowland's  knowledge 
of  the  voix  dc  villc,  he  is  very  probably  correct,  but  I  doubt  whether  this  is 
proof  that  it  was  in  France  that  Dowland  received  his  first  introduction  to  the 
custom  of  writing  songs  to  already  existing  dance  forms.  Furthermore,  the 
£ict  that  the  trochaic  rhythm  is  unique  among  his  galliards  suggests  to  me 
that  his  fancy  was  captured  by  this  particular  song,  if  indeed,  the  time  is  of 
his  composing,  radier  than  that  the  voix  de  ville  exerted  any  general  influence 
on  his  work. 

What  Dowland  can  hardly  have  escaped  becoming  famihar  with  in 
France  was  the  ferment  of  ideas  which,  on  the  Continent,  surrounded  the 
application  of  Humanist  thought  to  the  whole  conception  of  the  function  of 
music  in  society. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  theoreticians  of  music  of  the  middle  ages  followed 
the  general  philosophical  ideas  of  the  time  which  were  compounded  mainly 
from  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  firom  Genesis,  In  this  scheme  of 
thought  the  universe  was  seen  as  an  elaborately  worked  out  system  of  cosmic 
order.  Celestial  order,  harmony  and  concord  were  mirrored  in  the  world  of 
man  widi  'order'  and  'degree*.  In  the  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  'man 
the  microcosm  is  the  reflection  of  the  macrocosm'.  In  the  heavens,  under  God, 
the  angels  had  their  hierarchy  of  three  main  orders,  and  in  earthly  kingdoms 
every  subject  had  his  appointed  rank  under  Royal  supremacy.  In  the  animal 
and  v^etable  kingdoms  the  same  idea  was  maintained  and  an  order  of  rank 
was  formulated.  'Cosmic'  disturbances  such  as  violent  storms  and  falling  stars 
were  thought  to  be  closely  linked  with  disturbances  in  the  body  politic,  and 
disastrous  events,  such  as  rebellion  or  the  murder  of  a  king,  carried  with  them 
an  aura  of  temerity  as  of  an  assault  on  the  order  of  the  universe,  decreed  and 
established  by  God. 

Within  this  formahzed  scheme,  music,  so  the  philosophers  thought,  held 
its  place  in  an  interdependence  with  celestial  harmony,  and,  while  the  planets 
moved  in  a  cosmic  dance  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  terrestrial  music,  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  reflected  celestial  concord,  worked  as  a  rectifying  agent  in 
the  nature  of  man.  Thus  music  came  to  be  regarded  as  being  the  symbol  of 
supra-human  qualities  and  many  theoreticians  mvolved  themselves  in  pre- 

*  A  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practical  Music  (1597),  edited  R.  Alec  Harman  (1932), 
p.  228. 
f  op.  dt 
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occupations  of  a  purely  non-acsthctic  character  such  as,  for  example,  the 
nature  of  the  number  three  and  the  perfect  circle  by  which  it  was  represented, 
both  of  which  were  considered  to  have  an  altogether  special  significance. 
Even  as  late  as  1613  the  Spaniard  Pedro  Cenone,^  basing  himself  mainly  on 
the  wiitings  of  St  Augustine  and  of  Pythagoras,  gives  a  long  disquisition  on 
the  six  teasons  (or  the  perfection  of  die  Ternary  Number.  To  show  the  kind 
of  reasoning  that  still  persisted  here  are  a  few  passages: 

•  .  .  The  numbers  are  infinite  because  count  as  many  as  you  like,  there  are 
still  more  to  come  .  .  .  Countone,  two,  three,  up  to  ten;  and  return  to  one, 
sayii^  eleven;  and  to  two  saying  twelve,  and  thus  of  all  up  to  twenty:  in  this 
way  you  may  pnxreed  to  infinity.  Do  you  not  see  die  exocllence  and  perfec- 
tion that  the  Unity  has,  in  that  after  all  die  tens  you  return  to  the  repetition? 

The  Ternary  number  is  composed  of  three  Unides,  which  have  the  above 
mentioned  pedEecdon;  then  the  whole  (which  is  the  Ternary  number)  will  be 
perfect. 

.  .  .  All  beginnings  .  .  .  cannot  be  the  said  beginning  except  in  comparison 
vidth  something  else:  and  the  end  cannot  be  the  said  end,  except  in  relation  to 
something  else:  and  we  cannot  go  fiom  the  beginning  to  the  end  except  by 
means  of  the  middle.  What  number  will  have  the  beginning,  the  middle  and 
the  end  made  up  of  the  Unity,  which  has  the  said  perfection,  but  the  Temaiy 
number?  Because  this  ntunber  is  composed  of  three  Unides  (as  has  been  said) 
and  die  Unity  has  die  pre-eminence  and  perfection  diat  we  repeat  it  after 
every  ten,  and  because  the  said  Ternary  lus  b^inning,  middle  and  end,  it 
mustbeperfect  .  . 

Bach  one  of  these  three  things  (by  diis  must  be  understood  the  beginning, 
the  middle  and  the  end)  is  one,  because  the  Ternary  niunber  is  a  Unity ;  they 
are  also  diree  because  diree  times  one  is  three.  No  other  number  has  dm 
peifiscdon:  because  if  you  take  four,  or  any  other  number,  it  can  well  have  a 
bcgmning,  a  middle  and  an  end,  but  it  will  be  very  different  to  the  Ternary 
number.  Let  us  take  it  that  the  Unity  will  be  the  beginning  of  this  Quartern 
number,  tliat  the  middle  will  consist  of  two,  and  that  the  end  will  be  another 
Unity.  Do  you  not  see  then,  that  the  parts  are  dissimilar,  that  b^inning, 
midcUe  and  end  arc  three,  but  in  this  Quartern  number  they  are  four?  To 
support  this  reasoning  of  Saint  Augustine,  we  can  say  with  the  Philosopher, 
that  ALL  and  P£RF£CT  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Whatever  diing  is  all, 
for  the  same  reason  we  can  say  it  is  perfixt. 

Cerronc  continues  at  great  length  along  these  lines  of  thought  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  number  Three  over  all  others,  and  that  it  must  follow  that 
Triple  time  in  music  is  Perfect,  while  all  other  rhythms  are  necessarily  imper- 
fect. 

Furdiermore,  compHcated  mathematical  calculations  oonceming  pro- 
portion' were  considered  to  be  of  great  importance.  That  the  more  abstruse 

*El  Mehfta  y  MtKstro,  p.  941. 
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of  these  ideas  were  not  always  carried  into  practical  clFect  by  composers  can 
be  seen  in  the  very  human  quality  of  much  of  the  secular  music  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages,  nevertheless,  in  theory  the  ideal  was  that  music  should  symbo- 
lize celestial  proportion  and  harmony  and  should  thereby  bring  men*s  souls 
closer  to  the  divine  and  the  good.  The  intention  that  music  should  play 
upon  the  emotions  of  the  hearer  and  move  him  to  laughter  or  tears  was  an 
aim  entirely  outside  the  musical  aesthetic  of  the  time,  and  indeed,  the  stirring 
of  emotion  by  music  was  gravely  distrusted  as  leading  to  lewd  and  lascivious 
thoughts. 

Although  many  aspects  of  the  same  philosophical  oudook  continued  to  be 
very  generally  accepted  in  England  until  the  early  seventeenth  century,* 

on  the  Continent  the  revival  of  interest  in  classical  learning,  with  the  re- 
discovery of  forgotten  texts  and  the  re-reading  of  others,  with  which  the 
Renaissance  opened,  led  to  a  questioning  of  many  statements  of  dogma  which 
had,  £ot  generations,  been  held  as  true,  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  authority. 
In  musical  thought  this  re-awakened  interest  in  Antiquity  among  Humanist 
scholars  was  to  bring  about  a  profound  and  far-reaching  change.  In  reading 
the  legends  of  Orpheus,  of  Arion  and  of  Timotheus,  they  pondered  on  the 
miraculous  powers  which  the  music  of  the  Greeks  was  said  to  have  possessed, 
and  it  seemed  to  them,  as  in  all  periods  of  vital  change,  when  the  truths  and 
beauties  of  the  preceding  age  are  violently  misjudged,  that  the  music  of  their 
own  dme  no  longer  acted  as  a  moral  force,  or  brought  about  the  miraculous 
effects  of  which  they  had  read. 

In  all  the  more  important  centres  of  thought  where  these  problems  were 
considered,  one  point  above  all  was  isolated  for  condemnation  and  that  was 
the  general  failure  of  musicians  to  treat  words  in  such  a  way  that  they  were 
inteUigible  to  the  listener,  and  elaborate  polyphonic  music  became  the 
objea  of  criticisnL  With  a  certain  amount  of  justification  it  was  argued  that 
when  several  voices  sang  together  in  counterpoint,  with  each  voice  pro- 
nouncing the  words  at  a  different  time,  often  with  meaningless  repetition 
and  with  unimportant  syllables  prolonged  in  extensive  melismata,  the  text 
itself,  no  matter  how  signi£cant,  could  make  no  emotional  impact  upon  the 
hearer. 

As  Huizinga  points  out,  one  of  the  disdnguishing  features  of  the  art  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages  was  an  extreme  preoccupation  with  minute  details  of 
exact  realism: 

the  perspective  of  the  cell  of  Jerome,  a  ray  of  light  £dling  through  a  fissure, 
drops  of  sweat  on  the  body  of  a  woman  in  a  £idi,  an  image  rdlected  in  a 

*  See  £.  M.  TiUyacd,  The  BizMlum  WM Picture  (1943)-  Peregrine  Books  (1963). 
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mirror,  a  burning  lamp,  a  landscape  with  mountains,  woods,  villages,  castles, 
human  figures,  the  distant  horizon,  and  once  again,  tlie  mirror  .  ,  . 

and  he  quotes  Michelangelo  as  saying : 

In  short,  this  art  is  without  power  and  without  distinction;  it  aims  at  render- 
ing minutely  many  things  at  the  same  time,  of  wliichasingleone  would  have 
sufiiced  to  call  forth  a  man's  whole  apphcation.^ 

Similarly  in  music  an  extreme  overindulgence  in  realistic  pictorialism  in 

the  treatment  ot  individual  words,  without  due  regard  to  its  appropriateness 
to  the  total  structure  of  the  composition  was  seen  as  detracting  from  what  the 
Humanists  judged  to  be  die  all-important  aim  of  music:  the  production  of 
'effects'  upon  the  listener. 

In  France  the  study  of  Humanism  as  applied  to  music  found  its  fint  main 
support  in  Pierre  de  Ronsard  and  die  other  poete  of  the  Pl^iade,  most  of 
whom  were  born  in  the  twenties  and  early  thirties  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  gave  careful  study  to  what  they  could  discover  about  ancient  music  and 
sought  to  restore  to  it  its  miraculous  powers,  mainly  through  a  return  to 
classical  poetic  forms  and  the  exact  marriage  of  words  and  music.  They  found 
that  the  Greeks  had  chanted  their  odes  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  and  that  even 
choral  singing  had  been  entirely  monodic.  They  equated  the  lyre  to  the  lute 
of  their  own  time,  and  in  a  manifesto,  La  Dcffciisc  cf  Illustration  dc  la  laugnc 
Framboise  (1549),  Joachim  du  Bellay  exhorted  the  poets  of  France  to  study  the 
Greek  and  Roman  pattern,  to  write  their  odes  and  to  sing  them  to  the  lute's 
accompaniment: 

Ly,  donques,  &  rely  premierement  6  Poete  futur, 
feuillete  de  main  nocturne  &journelle,  les  exemplaires 
Grccque  &  Latins  .  .  . 

Chante  moy  ces  Odes,  incognues  encor'  de  la  Muse 
Francoise,  d'un  Luc  bien  accords  au  son  de  la  Lyre 
Greque  &Romaine  .  .  .f 

The  four  poetic  forms  that  Ronsard  chose  for  writing  verses  destined  for 
musical  setting  were  the  odi\  the  chanson,  the  sonnet  zdA  the /iymn«,  and  during 
the  earlier  years  of  his  poetic  life  his  main  interest  was  in  producing  verse  for 
music.  Later,  from  about  1557,  his  attitude  changed  considerably  and  he 
wrote  a  quantity  of  poems  with  no  intention  of  their  being  allied  to  music.:|: 

Although  the  Pleiade  and  their  followers  were  not  unanimously  in  favour 

*  The  Wmung  of  the  Middk  Ages  (1919),  English  Translation,  F.  Hopman  (1924)*  pp*  243, 
244- 

5 From  the  edition  of  156 1,  f.  21  v. 
See  Raymond  Leb^gue,  'Rimsard  et  la  Munqiie'  in  Musk  et  Poiae  mt  XVIsiick  (1954), 
pp.  105-19. 
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of  the  solo  voice,  and  were  willing  to  accept  vocal  part  writing  provided  it 
was  homophonic  in  character  and  treated  the  words  with  respect  for  thdr 
meaning,  Ponttis  de  Tyard,  the  main  philosopher  of  the  group,  was  a  firm 
believer  in  its  greater  eflScacy,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  vocal  music  in 
parts: 

yh  que  la  Musique  figurcc  leplus  souvent  ne  rapporte  aux  oreilles  autre  chose 
qu'un  grand  bruit,  duquel  vous  ne  sentez  aucunc  vivo  efficace:  Mais  la  simple 
&  unique  voix,  coulee  doucement,  &  continue  scion  le  devoir  de  sa  Mode 
choisie  pour  le  meritc  des  vers,  vous  ravit  la  part  qu'cllc  veut.  Aussi  consistoit 
en  ce  seul  moyen  la  plus  ravissante  energie  des  andens  Poetes  lyriques,  qui 
mariant  la  Musique  k  la  Poesie  (comme  ils  cstoient  nez  a  I'une  &  a  Tautre) 
chantoicnt  Icurs  vers,  &  rencontroicnt  souvent  reffcct  de  Icur  desir:  tant  la 
simplicite  bien  observee  aux  Modes  de  chanter  est  dotiee  d'une  secrette  & 
admirable  puissance.^ 

In  1570,  Jean  Antoine  de  Baif,  a  member  of  the  Plciadc,  together  with 
Joachim  Thibaut  de  Courville,  formed  the  Academic  de  Poesie  et  de  Musique, 
and  royal  recognition  was  given  to  the  moral  and  aesthetic  aims  of  the  foun- 
ders. In  the  Letters  Patent  by  which  the  King  of  France  officially  confirmed 
the  opening  of  the  Acaddmie,  it  is  stated : 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  morals  of  the  citizens  of  a  town  that  the  music 
current  in  the  country  should  be  retained  under  certain  laws  ...  for  where 
music  is  disordered,  there  nioralsarealso  depraved,  and  where  it  is  well  ordered, 
there  men  are  well  tutored.t 

Inspired  by  the  idea  of  a  return  to  classical  purity,  the  poets  associated  with 
de  Bait  and  Thibaut  de  Courville  set  to  work  to  reconstruct  the  basis  of 
French  prosody  on  the  lines  of  quantitative  metre,  and  when  music  was  used 
in  conjunction  with  measured  veise  it  was  made  to  follow  the  loi^s  and  shorts 
of  the  syllables  as  &ithfiilly  as  possible;  the  result  was  known  as  musique 
mesufie  h  V antique.  In  its  foil  application  the  vogue  for  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  Humanist  movement  was  short  lived,  but  in  the  increased  awareness 
among  musicians  of  the  importance  ot  the  just  setting  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  it  left  its  mark  upon  the  later  French  air  de  cour. 

From  about  1530  there  had  developed,  side-by-side  with  the  more  elab- 
orate and  artificial  polyphonic  setting  of  literary  texts  such  as  rotulemtx,  dizains, 
epigrammes,  elegies  and  the  earliest  sonnets,  a  type  of  song  with  a  long  tra- 
dition going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  which  possessed  many  ot  the  character- 
istics later  to  be  included  among  the  desiderata  of  the  Pleiade.  Known  as 

*  Les  Discours  Philosophiquc  dc  Ponius  de  Tyard  (1587),  f.  114. 

■j"  Translation  from  Frances  Yates,  The  French  Academics  of  the  Sixteenth  Caitury  (1947), 
p.  36. 
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voix  de  ville,  vau  de  ville  or  chanson  h  danser^  these  strophic  songs  were  written 
with  the  highest  voice  predominating  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  particular 
emphasis  to  the  syllabic  structure  of  the  verse.  The  use  of  this  ^rm  of  song 
was  enoouxaged  by  the  Pldade,  and  Arcadelt's  fim  coUecdon  oidimuon  in 
the  (otm  of  voix  ie  vilk,  printed  in  Paris  by  Pierre  Attaignant  in  1547, 
inaugurated  a  flow  of  similar  publications  which  continued  to  appear  until 
the  later  years  of  the  century.  In  1551,  Le  Roy,  in  his  Second  Livre  de  Guitcrre, 
printed  a  number  of  these  voix  de  ville  arranged  for  solo  voice  and 
guitar. 

B^inning  with  the  Chanson  de  P,  de  Ransard,  Ph,  Desportes  et  mitres  by 
Nidiolas  de  la  Grotte  in  1569,  an  altogether  looser  rhythmic  structure  came 
into  favour,  and  new  poetic  forms  such  as  the  plainte,  the  ode  and  the  cow- 

plainte  were  chosen  for  musical  setting.  The  name  chanson  gave  place  to  air, 
and  then,  in  1571,  in  Le  Roy's  collection  ot  settings  for  solo  voice  and  lute, 
the  Livre  d'Airs  de  Cour,  in  which  many  of  the  La  Grotte  chanson  were  in- 
cluded, for  the  first  time  the  term  airdecourvraA  adopted. 

Following  Le  Roy*s  collection  no  further  books  of  airs  de  cour  tot  solo 
voice  and  lute  appeared  in  France  imtil  Gabriel  Bataille  commenced  his 
great  collection  with  the  Premier  Livre  of  his  Airs  de  Differents  Autheurs  in 
1608,  although  the  Frenchman,  Jean-Baptiste  Besard  included  a  number  in 
his  Tkesaums  Harmonicus  (Cologne,  1603).  By  1643  no  less  than  twenty-three 
volumes  of  airs  de  cour,  sec  £ot  voice  and  lute,  had  been  printed  in  France, 
togedier  widi  reprints  of  Bataille's  first  three  books. 

Perhaps  the  main  characteristic  of  the  seventeenth-century  air  de  cour  is  the 
exceptional  freedom  of  the  rhythmic  structure.  Bar  lines  to  mark  a  rhythmic 
beat  are  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  those  that  are  used  are  generally 
placed  only  at  the  end  of  a  complete  musical  phrase;  in  some  cases  one  double 
bar  only  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  to  marie  a  repeat,  and  firom  dien 
on  the  song  is  unbarred  until  the  end,  the  accentuation  of  die  music  being 
dictated  entirely  by  the  rhythm  of  each  verbal  phrase.  The  result  is  a  capti- 
vating fluidity  which  resembles  the  spoken  word,  aUied  to  a  supremely 
elegant  melodic  line. 

In  Italy  too,  musicians  had  been  searching  for  the  key  that  would  imlock 
the  secrets  of  Greek  music  and  its  miraculous  effects,  but  lack  of  a  mind  trained 
in  the  exacting  discipline  necessary  fi^r  the  elucidation  of  the  relevant  texts 
had,  as  elsewhere,  led  to  many  misunderstandings  and  many  wrong  paths 
being  followed.  It  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
any  significant  advance  was  made.  When  it  came  it  was  mainly  due  to  the 
historian  and  philologist,  Girolamo  Mei,  and  the  discussions,  arising  firom  his 
wodc,  that  took  place  at  Florence  in  the  Hterary  and  musical  drde  surround- 
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ing  Count  Giovanni  Bardi.  This  group,  known  as  the  camerata,  counted  among 
its  members  Vincenzo  Gahici,  theoretician,  composer  and  lutenist,  and  GiuHo 
Caccini,  composer  and  singer.  Mei,  a  man  of  great  learning,  though,  he  con- 
fesses, unable  to  play,  sing  or  dance,  had  the  inunense  advantage  of  being  a 
trained  philologist  and  historian,  and  it  was  this  training  that  enabled  him  to 
become  the  Gist  Renaissance  scholar  with  an  accurate  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  the  Greek  musical  system.  He  expounded  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches in  a  scries  of  letters  to  Galilei  and  Bardi,  which  began  on  May  8th, 
1572.*  His  two  great  contributions  were  first,  his  insistence  that  Greek  music, 
choral  as  well  as  solo  was  monodic,  and  secondly  that  'the  essential  character- 
istic of  Greek  tonal  practice  was  the  use  of  transposition  of  the  whole  system 
up  and  down'.t  He  believed  the  effects  described  by  ancient  writers  could  only 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  single  musical  line,  since  it  was  the  pitch  of  the 
voice,  either  high,  low  or  medium,  each  having  its  special  characteristics, 
which  produced  the  desired  effect  upon  the  hearer.  In  polyphony,  he  main- 
tained, with  the  mixing  together  of  notes  of  different  pitch,  high  counter- 
balancing low,  die  precise  emotive  effect  of  each  register  of  the  voice  was 
totally  lost  Mei  also  showed  the  established  ecclesiastical  modes,  with  which 
Greek  names  and  properties  were  associated,  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  system.  Although  Mei,  in  his  letters  from  Rome,  put  his  knowledge 
at  the  disposal  of  the  camerata,  he  had  no  interest  in  the  musical  reforms  that 
occupied  the  attention  of  its  members.  It  was  in  the  discussions  arising  from 
the  correspondence  that  the  idea  of  a  'new  music'  was  evolved;  Bardi,  Galilei 
and  Cacdni  becoming  the  chief  disseminators  of  its  theory  and  practice. 

Bardi  has  left  an  account  of  how  these  reformers  regarded  the  involved 
contrapuntal  style  of  contemporary  madrigal  writing: 

For  in  truth  it  would  seem  a  sin  to  the  contrapuntists  of  today  (may  they  be 
pardoned  these  mixtures  of  several  melodies  and  several  modes !) — it  would 
seem,  I  say,  a  mortal  sin  if  all  the  parts  were  heard  to  beat  at  the  same  time 
with  the  same  notes,  with  the  same  syllables  of  the  verse,  and  with  the  same 
longs  and  shorts;  the  more  they  make  the  parts  move,  the  more  artful  they 
think  they  are.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  concern  of  the  stringed  instruments, 
for,  there  being  no  voice  in  these,  it  is  fitting  that  the  player,  in  playing  airs  not 
suited  to  singing  or  dancing — it  is  fitting,  I  say,  that  the  player  should  make 
the  parts  move  and  that  he  should  contrive  canons,  double  counterpoints,  and 
other  novelties  to  avoid  wearying  his  hearers.  And  I  judge  this  to  be  the 
species  of  music  so  much  condemned  by  the  philosophers,  especially  by 
Aristotle  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  his  Politics,  where  he  calls  it  artificial  and 

*  Claude Palisca,  Girolamo  Mei{isi9-is94)'  Letters mAndentmd Modem  Mask  to  Vincenzo 
GaHki  and  Giovmni  Bardi  (i960). 
top.cit.,p.  46. 
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wholly  useless  .  .  .  lacking  the  power  to  move  a  man's  mind  to  this  or  that 
moral  quahty  .  .  .* 

Bardi  goes  on  to  counsel  Cacdni  on  the  prime  importance  of  the  words  in 
composing  vocal  music,  and  how  they  may  be  treated  in  a  manner  more 
nearly  approaching  the  Greek  ideal : 

In.  composing,  then,  you  will  make  it  your  chief  aim  to  arrange  the  verse  well 
and  to  declaim  the  words  as  intelligibly  as  you  can,  not  letting  yourself  be  led 
astray  by  the  counterpoint  like  a  bad  swimmer,  who  lets  himself  be  carried 
out  of  his  course  by  the  current  and  comes  to  shore  beyond  the  mark  he  had  set, 
£>ryou  will  consider  itself-evidentthat,just  as  thesoui  is  nobler  than  the  body, 
80  the  words  are  nobler  than  the  counterpoint.f 

Galilei  selects  for  special  ridicule  the  composers  of  his  day  who  isolated 
particular  words  from  the  text  and  subjected  these  to  illustrative  painting 
without  r^ard  to  the  context  or  the  mood  of  the  entire  poem: 

At  another  time  they  will  say  they  arc  imitating  the  words  when  among  the 
conceptions  ot  these  there  arc  any  meaning  'to  Hee'  or  *to  fly';  these  they  will 
declaim  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  the  least  grace  imaginable.  In  con- 
nection with  words  meaning  'to  disappear',  'to  swoon',  'to  die',  or  actually 
'to  be  extinct'  they  have  made  the  parts  break  off  so  abruptly,  that  instead  of 
inducing  the  passion  corresponding  to  any  of  these,  they  have  aroused 
laughter  and  at  other  times  contempt  in  the  listeners,  who  felt  that  they  were 
being  ridiculed.  Then  with  words  meaning  'alone',  or  'two',  or  'together* 
they  have  caused  one  lone  part,  or  two,  or  all  the  parts  together  to  sing  with 
unheard-of  elegance.  Others,  in  singing  of  this  particular  hue  from  one  of  die 
sestinas  of  Petrarch: 

And  with  the  lame  ox  he  will  be  pursuing  Laura, 

have  declaimed  it  to  staggering,  wavering,  syncopated  notes  as  though  they 
had  the  hiccups.  .  .  .  Finding  words  denoting  diversity  of  color  such  as  'dark' 
or  'light'  hair  and  similar  expressions,  they  have  put  black  or  white  notes 
beneath  them  to  express  this  sort  of  conception  crattily  and  gracefully.  .  .  . 
At  another  time,  fmding  the  hne: 

He  descended  into  hell,  into  the  lap  of  Pluto, 

they  have  made  one  part  of  the  composition  descend  in  such  a  way  that  the 

singer  has  sounded  more  like  sciincouc  groaning  to  fnghicn  cliildren  and 
terrify  them  than  like  someone  singing  sense,  hi  the  opposite  way,  fmding 
this  one: 

This  one  aspires  to  the  stars, 

*  Giovanni  dc'Bardi,  Discourse  on  Ancient  Music  and  Good  Siuj^itK^.  Addressed  to  Giulio 
Caccini,  called  Romano,  c,  1580.  From  Oliver  Stnink,  Source  Readings  in  Music  History  (1952), 
p.  294. 

f  op.  cit.,  p.  295. 
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in  declaiming  it  they  have  ascended  to  a  height  that  no  one  shrieking  from 
excessive  pain,  internal  or  external,  has  ever  reached.  And  coming,  as  some- 
times happens,  to  words  meaning  'weep',  'laugh',  'sing',  'shout',  'shriek',  or 
'false  deceits',  'harsh  chains',  'hard  bonds',  'rugged  mount',  'unyielding  rock*, 
'cruel  woman'  and  the  like,  to  say  nothing  of  their  sighs,  unusual  forms  and 
so  on,  they  have  declaimed  them,  to  color  their  absurd  and  vain  designs,  in 
manners  more  outlandish  than  tiiose  of  any  far-off  barbarian.* 

To  this  he  contrasts  the  practice  of  the  Greeks: 

When  the  ancient  musician  sang  any  poem  whatever,  he  first  considered 
very  diligently  the  character  of  the  person  speaking:  his  age,  his  sex,  with 
whom  he  was  speaking,  and  the  effect  he  sought  to  produce  by  this  means; 
and  these  conceptions,  previously  clothed  by  the  poet  in  chosen  words  suited 
to  such  a  need,  die  musician  then  expressed  in  the  tone  and  with  the  accents 
and  gestures,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  sound,  and  the  rhythm  appropriate 
to  that  action  and  to  such  a  person,  j* 

What  came  about  £rom  the  quickening  effects  of  these  discussions  was  not  a 
return  to  the  past,  but  the  emergence  of  the  monodic  recitative  style,  which, 

the  camcrata  believed,  represented  the  pure  'antique  form'.  Of  this  type  of 
music  the  poet  Grillo  wrote  to  Giulio  Caccini,  in  a  letter  dated  1600: 

We  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  invention  of  a  new  species  of  Music;  £01  sin^ 
ing  without  air,  or  rather  £ot  a  melodious  kind  of  speech,  called  recitative,  wlajSi 
is  noble  and  elevated,  neither  mangling,  torturing,  nor  destroying  the  h&  and 
sense  of  the  words,  but  rather  enforcing  their  energy  and  spirit.  This  most 
beautifU  manner  of  singing  is  your  own,  and  perhaps  a  lucky  recovery  of  die 
ancient  and  long  lost  method  of  singing  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  an 
idea  in  which  I  am  the  more  confirmed,  by  hearing  the  beautiful  pastoral  of 
Rinucdni  sung  to  your  Music ;  which  all  those  who  complain  of  the  absurdity 
o£  always  singing  in  chorus,  even  in  dramatic  poetry  and  rq>resentation,  agree 
to  admire.  In  short,  this  new  Music  is  now  universally  adopted  by  all  persons 
of  good  ears  and  taste;  from  the  courts  of  Italian  princes  it  has  passed  to  those 
of  Spain,  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  I  am  assured  firom  undoubted 
audiority.lf: 

Indeed,  as  Palisca  says,  what  Mei's  work  had  achieved  was  to  devalue  'the 
role  of  mathematics,  cosmology  and  ethics'  and  restore  music  to  its  natural 
sisters,  poetry  and  oratory*.§ 

Sir  Thomas  Moore  was  the  first  writer  in  England  to  express  die  Humanist 
attitude  towards  music,  in  his  Utopia  (15 16).  In  his  ideal  country  he  sees  music 
as  producing  effects  in  the  listener  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  the  ancients: 

*  S trunk,  op.  cit,  pp.  316-17.  'Dialogo  delia  musica  antka  e  della  modema.' 

"I"  op.  cit.,  p.  308. 

i  Charles  Burncy,  A  Gaural  History  of  Music  (1776-89),  Vol.  4,  p.  134. 
$  Palisca,  op.  dt.,  p.  45. 
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But  in  one  thynge  dowtcles  they  goo  excccdingc  farrc  beyond  us. 

For  all  theire  musickc,  both  that  they  playc  upon  instruments,  and  that  they 
singe  with  mans  voyse,  doth  so  resemble  and  expresses  naturall  affections;  the 
sound  and  tune  is  so  applied  and  made  agreeable  to  the  thynge;  that  whether 
it  be  a  prayer,  or  els  a  dytty  of  gladnes,  of  patience,  of  trouble,  of  mournynge, 
or  of  anger,  the  iassion  of  the  mclodye  dothe  so  represente  the  meaning  of  the 
thing,  that  it  doth  wonderfully  moue,  stire,  pearcc  and  cnflame  the  hearers 
myndcs.* 

Among  those  writers  who  were  concerned  with  education,  however,  an 
attitude  of  more  restrained  enthusiasm  was  shown  and  a  warning  was  given, 

particularly  to  those  whose  function  in  the  state  was  to  govern,  lest  an  over- 
indulgence in  its  practice  should  interfere  with  a  devotion  to  duty  and  the 
pubhc  weal.  Sir  X  homasElyot  wrote: 

The  most  noble  and  valiant  prinds  of  Grece  ofien  tymes,  to  recreate  theyr 
spirites,  and  in  augmentynge  their  courage,  embraced  instrumentes  musicall 
.  .  .  But  in  ^kk  commendation  of  musycke,  I  wolde  not  be  thought  to 
allure  noble  men  to  have  too  moche  delectation  dierein,  that  in  playinge  and 
syngynge  onely,  they  shuld  put  theyr  hole  study  and  felidtie:  As  dyd  the 
emperour  Nero  ...  It  were  therefore  better,  that  no  music  were  tatqght  to 
a  noble  man,  dian  by  exacte  knowledge  diexof,  he  shuld  have  therin  in* 
ordinate  ddyte:  and  by  that  be  illicted  to  wantonnes,  abandonynge  grauitie 
and  the  necessary  cure  and  office  in  the  publike  weale  to  him  comniitted  .  .  . 
Yet  notwithstanding,  he  shall  commende  the  perfecte  understandynge  of 
musyke,  declarynge  now  necessary  it  is  for  the  better  attaining  the  knowlege 
of  a  publike  weal,  which  as  I  before  sayd,  is  made  of  an  order  of  estates  and 
degrees,  and  by  reason  thereof  conteyneth  in  it  a  perfect  harmony:  which  he 
shdl  afbrward  more  perfecdy  tinderstand,  when  he  shall  happen  to  rede  the 
bokes  of  Plato  and  Aristo.  of  publike  weales:  wherdn  be  written  dyven 
examples  of  musyke  and  geometry.  In  this  fourme  may  a  wise  and  cyrcum- 
specte  tutor,  adapte  the  pleasant  science  of  musidce  to  a  necessary  and  laud- 
sMepurpose.f 

Roger  Ascham,  Greek  scholar,  master  of  languages  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  Latin  Secretary  to  Edward  VI,  Mary  and  then  to  Elizabeth,  was  particu^ 
larly  fearful  of  the  demoralizing  effects  upon  the  character  of  overindulgence 

in  what  he  considered  to  be  this  enervating  art: 

Muche  Musicke  marreth  mennes  maners,  sayth  Galen,  although  some  men 
wil  saye  that  it  dothe  not  so  but  radier  recreateth  and  maketh  quycke  a 
mannes  mynde,  yet  me  thincke  by  reason  it  doth  as  hony  doth  to  a  mannes 
stomache,  whiche  at  first  receyvem  it  well,  but  afterwarde  it  maketh  it  unfit 
to  abyde  any  good  stronge  nourishynge  meate,  or  eb  anye  holsome  sharpe 
and  quicke  drincke.  And  euen  so  in  a  maner  these  Instrumentes  make  a 

*  Ralph  Robynson's  translation  {i55i)-  Sig.  R.V.V. 
f  The  Soke  of  the  Govemour  (133 1),  n.  ai-3. 
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mannes  wit  so  softe  and  sinoothe  so  tender  and  quaisie,  that  they  be  lesse  able 
to  brooke  strongc  and  toughe  studie.  Wittes  be  not  sharpened,  but  rather 
dulled  and  made  blunte  wyth  suche  sweete  softnesse,  euen  as  good  edges  be 
blunter,  which  menne  whette  upon  soft  chalke  stones.* 

Singing  he  excepts  trom  these  strictures,  not  upon  any  aesthetic  or  moral 
considerations,  but  purely  on  the  utilitarian  function  it  can  perform  in  help- 
ing to  build  a  healthy  physique. 

The  wnters  of  this  period,  however,  who  gave  thought  to  the  question, 
were  thinking  about  Humanism  and  the  Humanist  attitude  towards  music,  and 
were  not  themselves  direcdy  involved  in  the  search  for  appropriate  art  forms 
based  on  antiquity,  in  which  this  attitude  could  find  fitting  expression.  It  was 
in  the  work  of  the  poets,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  that  the 
influence  of  antiquity,  or  rather  the  Itahan  vision  of  antiquity,  first  made 
itself  manifest  in  actual  creative  activity.  It  has  been  argued  that  Wyatt 
wrote  with  the  express  intention  of  uniting  his  words  with  music,t  but 
John  Stevens  puts  forward  a  convincing  argument  to  show  that,  in  spite  of 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  lute  in  his  poems,  this  theory  is  not  necessarily 
true.f  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  though  Wyatt  was  preoccupied  with 
the  Petrarchan  sonnet  and  other  verse  forms  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the 
music  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII  was  still  governed  by  medieval  ideas  con- 
cerning the  expression  of  emotion  while  ignoring  the  Humanist  attitude  to- 
wards its  effect  on  the  hearer. 

Of  the  musicians  of  the  mid-century,  Thomas  Whythorne  was  the  one 
who,  in  his  Autobiography,  left  the  most  detailed  account  of  the  musical  life 
of  his  time.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  education  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics  as  well  as  of  the  literature  of  his  own  period.  He  often  quotes  firom  the 
works  of  Plato  and  he  knows  Plato's  high  opinion  of  the  art  of  music: 

Plato  in  his  first  book  of  his  laws,  saith  that  Music  doth  contain  all  kind  of 
learning,  and  that  music  cannot  be  worthily  intreated  of  without  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.§ 

He  mentions  some  of  the  famous  musicians  of  antiquity  and  is  familiar  with 
the  legendary  properties  of  the  Greek  modes.  He  also  quotes  the  authorities 
that  recognize  the  therapeutic  power  of  music  in  mental  disorders: 

*  Taxophilus,  The  schokof  skaotingc  (1545),  f.  10. 

f  £.  K.  Chamben,  Sir  Tnomas  Wyatt,  md  some  collected  Studies  (1933) ;  A.  K.  Foxwell,  A 

Study  of  Sir  Thomas  IVyatt's  Poems  (191 1) ;  Kenneth  Muir,  'Unpublished  Poems  in  the  Devon- 
shire MS',  Proceedings  of  Leeds  Philosophical  Society,  VI,  ISM-?;  Bruce  Patdson,  Musk  aid 
Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance  (1948);  and  others. 

±  Music  and  Poetry  in  the  Early  Tudor  Court  (1961). 

'^AiUobiography.  Edited  James  Osbom  (1961),  p.  236. 
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Gallon  us  and  Fucsius  do  say  that  music  doth  appease  the  dolours  of  the  mind. 
Likewise  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  in  his  Castle  of  Health  doth  allow  of  it  for  that 
purpose  although  in  his  Governor  he  doth  inveigh  against  them  tiiat  do  not 
use  it  as  they  ought  to  do.* 

But  to  Whythomc  these  are  calm  statements  of  fact,  containing  none  of  the 
excitement  and  proselytizing  zeal  of,  for  example,  du  Bcllay,  nor  docs  he 
leave  any  indication  whether  he  thought  the  practice  of  the  ancients  should 
have  any  bearing  on  the  form  of  his  own  musical  composition. 

The  growth  of  Humanism  in  England  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  did 
not  long  continue  without  challenge.  Hardly  had  its  influence  been  clearly 
shown  in  literature  than  its  ideas  were  crossed  with,  and  in  some  aspects, 
opposed  by,  those  of  the  religious  Reformation.  Both  movements,  diough 
impelled  by  motives  entirely  distina  firom  each  other,  ciuiously  enough, 
where  the  setting  of  words  was  concerned,  coincided  closely  in  their  ideals, 
and  achieved  some  similar  results. 

hi  all  die  various  manitestations  of  religious  thought  within  the  general 
framework  of  the  English  Reformation,  one  point  was  agreed  upon  by  all, 
namely  the  necessity  of  making  available  to  everyone  the  word  of  God  in 
dear  and  simple  language.  One  part  of  this  endeavour  was  a  renewed  attempt 
to  overcome  the  complexity  and  obscurantism  that  still  enveloped  much 
church  music. 

Both  Luther  and  Calvin,  from  whom  the  two  main  streams  of  reformed 
thought  in  England  were  derived,  were  fully  aware  of  music's  power  to 
stir  the  emotions,  and  both  gave  careful  consideration  how  best  to  use  it  in 
die  service  of  God : 

...  if  we  wish  to  honor  well  the  holy  decrees  of  oiu:  Lord,  as  used  in  the 
Church,  the  main  thing  is  to  know  what  they  contain,  what  they  mean,  and 
to  what  end  they  tend,  in  order  that  their  observance  may  be  useful  and 
salutary  and  in  consequence  rightly  ruled.  .  .  And  in  trudi  we  know  by 
e^>erience  that  song  has  great  force  and  vigour  to  move  and  inflame  the  hearts 
ofmcn  to  invoke  and  praise  God  with  a  more  vehement  and  ardent  zeal.  It  must 
always  be  looked  to  that  the  song  benot  light  and  frivolous  but  have  weight  and 
majesty,  as  Saint  Augustine  says,  and  there  is  likewise  a  great  difference 
between  the  music  one  makes  to  entertain  men  at  table  and  in  their  homes, 
and  the  psalms  which  are  sui^  in  the  Church  in  the  presence  of  God  and  His 
angels  .  .  .  Now  among  other  things  proper  to  recreate  man  and  give  him 
pleasure,  music  is  either  the  first  or  one  of  the  principal,  and  we  must  think 
diat  it  is  a  gift  ofGod  deputed  to  that  purpose  .  .  .f 

*  op.  cit.,  p.  239.  Spelling  modernized  in  both  quotations. 

^Jean  Calvin,  The  Geneva  Psalter  (1543),  from  O.  Scrunk,  Source  Readings  in  Music 
History,  pp.  346-7. 
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On  the  treatment  of  music  for  use  in  the  Churches  of  the  two  reformers, 
there  weic,  however,  considerable  differences  of  opinion.  Calvin  confined  its 
use  to  the  congregational  singing  of  psalms,  and  that  in  a  sii^le  melodic  line 
only,  while  Luther  approved  of  a  ^  more  generous  outlook,  and  allowed 

that  harmony  could  possess  a  virtue  of  its  own: 

.  .  .  These,  further,  are  set  for  four  voices  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I 
wished  that  the  young  (who,  apart  from  this,  should  and  must  be  trained  in 
music  and  in  other  proper  arts)  might  have  something  to  rid  them  of  their  love 
ditties  and  wanton  songs  and  mig^t,  instead  of  these,  learn  wholesome  things 
and  thus  yield  willingly,  as  becomes  them,  to  the  good;  also  because  I  am  not 
of  the  opinion  that  aU  me  arts  shall  be  crushed  to  earth  and  perish  through  the 
Gospel,  as  some  bigoted  persons  pretend,  but  would  wilUngly  see  them  all, 
and  especially  music,  servants  ofHim  who  gave  and  created  £em  .  . 

The  Anglican  Church  tended  to  follow  the  less  stringent  policy,  and  music 
appeared,  not  only  in  the  singing  of  psalms,  but  also  in  anthems  and  in  the 
actual  celebration  of  the  Service  itself.  It  was,  however,  in  the  psalm  tunes 
that  Church  music  reached  outward  and  exercised  its  greatest  influence  on 
secular  song. 

In  both  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  Church,  one  of  the  most  strongly 
held  principles  was  that  of  complete  participation  of  the  congregation  in  the 
act  of  worship.  There  were  to  be  no  passive  onlookers.  In  order  that  all  present 
should  be  able  to  join  in  singing  the  psalms  it  was  essential  diat  the  melodies 
should  possess  certain  definite  characteristics.  Firstly  they  had  to  be  plain, 
so  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  inmiediately  intelligible.  Thomas  Cran- 
mer  speaks  of  this  necessity  in  a  letter  to  Henry  VIII,  written  in  1544: 

.  .  .  But  in  my  opinion  the  song  that  should  be  made  thereunto  would  not 
be  fiill  of  notes,  but  as  near  as  may  be,  for  every  syllable  a  note,  so  that  it 
may  be  sung  distinctly  and  devoutly  .  •  .f 

Furthermore,  since  in  most  cases  the  psalms  were  not  to  be  performed  by  a 
fully  trained  choir,  but  were  left  to  the  singing  of  a  congregation  most  of 
whom  would  have  httle  mastery  of  the  art,  the  melodies  had  to  consist  of 
easily  sung  intervals  in  an  imcomplicated  rhythnL  Above  aU,  the  tunes  had 
to  be  memorable.  Calvin  understood  this  need  and  stated  it  clearly: 

.  .  .  Now  the  peculiar  gift  of  man  is  to  sing  knowing  what  he  is  saying. 
After  the  intelligence  must  follow  the  heart  and  the  affection,  which  cannot 
be  unless  we  have  the  hymn  imprinted  on  our  memory  in  order  never  to 
cease  singing.:|: 

*  Martin  Luther,  Foreword  to  the  Wittenberg  Gesangbuch  (ism)'  Stnink,  op.  dt.,  p.  342. 

Strunk,  op,  cit.,  p.  351. 
i  op.  cit.,  p.  348. 
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One  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  giving  the  tunes  for  the  newly  trans- 
lated metrical  psalms  the  widest  possible  appeal  was  to  £t  them  to  akeady 
existing  popular  melodies  or,  when  new  ones  were  composed,  to  model  them 
on  popdar  idiom.  Martin  Luther  was  aware  of  this  and  so  was  Louis  Bour- 
geois, the  musical  director  of  Calvin's  first  psalter,  who  was  expert  in  harnes- 
sing the  special  qualities  of  popular  music  to  the  service  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Because  it  was  the  psalter  prepared  by  the  EngHsh  divines  exiled  in 
Geneva  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor  that  was  eventually  adopted  into 
the  English  Church,  it  is  the  influence  of  Bourgeois  that  is  mainly  felt  in  the 
English  book.  Not  only  were  a  number  of  the  tunes  lifted  without  change 
fix>m  the  French-Genevan  psalter,  but  when  others  were  added  they  followed 
along  similar  lines.  So  exactly  were  these  melodies  fitted  to  their  purpose  and 
so  eagerly  were  they  accepted  for  domestic  as  well  as  public  worship  that,  by 
the  time  Dowland  began  to  compose,  diey  had  been  assimilated  into  the 
national  consciousness  and  in  their  turn  played  a  part  in  the  development  of 
English  secular  song. 

When  in  England,  following  Luther's  example,  four-part  settings  were 
made,  harmonic  clarity  and  simplicity  were  required  for  the  same  reasons 
that  these  quaUties  were  required  of  the  melodies,  and  all  obscurities  of  elab- 
orate counterpoint  were  banished.  In  those  settings  where  the  church-tune 
is  carried  by  the  Cantus  instead  of,  according  to  the  earlier  canttis  firmus 
tradition,  by  the  Tenor,  a  type  of  composition  emerged  with  which  the  four- 
part  ayre  stands  in  close  kinship.  The  similarity  of  musical  outlook  is  empha- 
sized in  Richard  Allison's  The  Psalmes  of  Dauid  in  Meter  (1599),  in  which  the 
layout,  with  Cantus  and  lute  on  one  page,  and  the  three  other  voices  disposed 
on  the  opposite  page*  is  identical  with  that  of  the  secular  lutenist  song-books. 

The  French  Huguenot  psalter,  though  it  found  its  way  into  many  house- 
holds, even  of  CathoHcs,  failed  to  gain  quite  the  same  standing  since  it  re- 
ceived no  official  acceptance  in  the  Catholic  Church,  although  the  popularity 
of  many  of  the  psalms  was  widely  spread  through  the  settings  of  such  com- 
posers as  Morlaye  and  Le  Roy.  The  affinity  with  the  air  de  cour  is  also  shown 
in  those  psalms  (mostly  with  the  translations  of  Desportes)  arranged  with  lute 
aocompaniment  and  included  by  Gabriel  Bataille  in  his  volumes  of  Airs  Je 
DiffemOsAu^ieurs  (i<5o8-i5). 

Although  it  is  known  diat  Italian  madrigals  had  been  in  circulation  in 
England  from  1564  onwards,*  when  Dowland  first  left  for  France  in  1580, 
native  composers  had  hardly  begun  to  graft  the  new  Italian  manner  on  to  the 
earlier  style  of  EngHsh  part-song.  By  the  time  of  his  return  the  invasion  was 
steadily  growing  and  with  the  publication  of  Nicholas  Yonge's  Musica 

H.  Fdlowes,  Ute English  Madrigal  Composers  (1921),  p.  38. 
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Transalpina  in  1588,  the  full  impact  began  to  be  felt.  Although  a  number  of 
compositions  by  William  Byrd  from  his  Psalmes,  Sonets  and  songs  of  1588, 
axe  known,  diiough  a  set  of  MS  part  boob»  to  have  been  in  existence  fiom 
the  year  1 581,*  it  is  from  die  date  of  diis  fint  collection  that  the  English 
madrigal  school  is  generally  considered  to  have  become  established.  It  was 
not  until  the  1590s,  however,  that  the  collections  began  to  appear  in  any 
quantity.  By  this  time,  the  Italian  school,  though  composers  such  as  Marenzio, 
Croce  and  Gesualdo  were  still  working,  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  its  life. 
Before  the  English  school  had  even  become  firmly  estabHshed,  Bardi,  Galilei 
and  their  circle  in  Florence  were  aheady  preparing  the  way  for  die  New 
Music  which  would  soon  supplant  the  older  forms. 

In  the  England  of  the  fmal  decade  of  the  century  the  new  ideas  from  Flor- 
ence appear  to  have  been  hardly  known  at  all.  Dowland's  visit,  in  1595,  put 
him  in  an  exceptional  position,  but  in  general  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
conscious  reaction  to,  or  implementation  of,  the  Flotentine  dieories  among 
English  musicians  until  some  years  later. 

Thomas  Morley,  who,  in  A  Plaine  and  Basic  Introduction  to  Practical!  Musicke 
(1597) ,  gives  one  of  the  most  reliable  pictures  of  musical  theory  in  his  time, 
in  'Annotations*  to  the  First  Part,  discusses  the  construction  of  the  Greek 
scale,  but  he  gives  no  indication  that  he  is  aware  of  any  controversy  concern- 
ing die  nature  of  Gredc  music  and  its  effects  upon  die  listener,  or  diat  it  has 
lessons  to  ofier  the  musician  of  his  day.  Indeed,  he  devotes  the  whole  of  the 
Third  Part,  Treating  of  Composing  of  Songs,  to  the  writing  of  sound  polyphony, 
without  a  glance  sideways  at  the  possibility  of  monodic  structure.  Neverthe- 
less, within  the  style  of  which  he  treats,  he  is  scrupulous  in  the  advice  he  gives 
on  the  setting  of  words.  This  passage  is  so  much  in  accord  with  Dowland's 
own  musical  oudook  diat  it  is,  though  long,  worth  quoting  in  fiill: 

It  folio wcth  to  shew^  you  how  to  dispose  your  musicke  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  words  which  you  arc  therein  to  cxprcsse,  as  whatsoeuer  matter 
it  be  which  you  haue  in  hand,  such  a  kind  of  musicke  must  you  frame  to  it. 
You  must  therefore  if  you  haue  a  grauc  matter,  applie  a  graue  kinde  of 
musicke  to  it:  if  a  mcrrie  subicct  you  must  make  your  musicke  also  merrie. 
For  it  will  be  a  great  absurditie  to  vse  a  sad  harmonic  to  a  merrie  matter,  or  a 
merrie  harmonic  to  a  sad  lamentable  or  tragicall  dittie.  You  must  then  when 
you  would  expresse  any  word  signifying  hardnesse,  crueltie,  bittemesse,  and 
other  such  like,  make  the  harmonic  like  vnto  it,  that  is  somewhat  harsh  and 
hard  but  yet  so  y*  it  offend  not.  Likewise,  when  any  of  your  words  shal 
expresse  complaint,  dolor,  repentance,  sighs,  tearcs,  and  such  like,  let  your 
harmonic  be  sad  and  doleful,  so  that  if  you  would  haue  your  musicke  signifie 
hardncs,  cruelty  or  other  such  aifects,  you  must  cause  the  partes  proceede 

*  op.  at,  p.  39. 
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in  their  motions  without  the  halfe  note,  that  is,  you  must  cause  them  proceed 
by  whole  notes,  sharpc  thirdes,  sharpe  sixes  and  such  hke  (when  I  speake  of 
sharpe  or  flat  thirdes,  and  sixes,  you  must  vnderstand  that  they  ought  to  bee 
so  to  the  base)  you  may  also  vse  Cadences  bound  with  the  fourth  or  scuenth, 
which  being  in  long  notes  will  exaspcrat  the  harmonic:  but  when  you  woulde 
expresse  a  lamentable  passion,  then  must  you  vse  motions  proceeding  by 
halfe  notes.  Flat  thirdes  and  flat  sixes,  which  of  their  nature  are  sweet, 
speciallie  being  taken  in  the  true  tune  and  naturall  aire  with  discretion  and 
iudgement,  but  those  cordes  so  taken  as  I  haue  saide  before  are  not  the  sole 
and  onely  cause  of  expressing  those  passions,  but  also  the  motions  which  the 
parts  make  in  singinng  do  greatly  helpe,  which  motions  arc  cither  naturall  or 
accidental.  The  naturall  motions  arc  those  which  are  naturallie  made  betwixt 
the  keyes  without  the  mixture  ot  any  accidentall  signe  or  corde,  be  it  either 
flat  or  sharpe,  and  these  motions  be  more  masculine  causing  in  the  song  more 
virilitie  then  those  accidentall  cordes  which  are  marked  with  these  signes 
#,  b»  which  be  in  deede  accidental,  and  make  the  song  as  it  were  more 
effeminate  &  languishing  then  the  other  motions  which  make  the  song  rude 
and  sounding:  so  that  these  naturall  motions  may  serue  to  expresse  diose 
effects  of  crueltie,  tyrannic,  bitternesse  and  such  others,  and  those  accidentall 
motions  may  fitlie  expresse  the  passions  of  griefe,  weeping,  sighes,  sorrowes, 
sobbes,  and  such  like. 

Also,  if  the  subiect  be  light,  you  must  cause  your  musicke  to  go  in  motions, 
which  carrie  with  them  a  celeritie  or  quickncsse  of  time,  as  minimes,  crotchets 
and  quauers:  if  it  be  lamentable,  the  note  must  goe  in  slow  and  heauie 
motions,  as  semibreues,  breues  and  such  like,  and  of  all  this  you  shall  fmde 
examples  euerie  where  in  the  workes  of  the  good  musicians.  Moreouer,  you 
must  haue  a  care  that  when  your  matter  significth  ascending,  high  heauen, 
and  such  like,  you  make  your  musicke  ascend:  and  by  the  contrarie  where 
your  dittic  spcakcth  of  descending  lowencs,  depth,  hell,  and  other  such,  you 
must  make  your  musicke  descend,  for  as  it  will  be  thought  a  great  absurditic 
to  talke  of  heauen  and  point  downwarde  to  the  earth :  so  will  it  be  counted 
great  tncQDgniide  if  a  musician  vpon  the  worde's  hee  ascended  into  heauen 
woulde  cause  his  musicke  to  descend,  or  by  the  contraiie  vpon  the  descension 
should  cause  his  musicke  to  ascend.  We  must  also  haue  a  caie  so  to  applie  the 
notes  to  the  wordes,  as  in  singing  there  be  no  barbarisme  committed:  that  is, 
that  we  cause  no  sillable  which  is  by  nature  short  be  expressed  by  manie  notes 
or  one  long  note,  nor  no  long  sillable  bee  expressed  with  a  short  note,  but  in 
this  fault  do  the  practitioiien  crre  mote  grosselic,  then  in  any  other,  for  you 
shall  find  few  songes  wherein  the  penult  sillables  of  these  words,  Dowinus, 
Afi^hiStJilius,  miramhim,  gloria,  and  such  like  are  not  expressed  with  a  long 
note,  yea  many  times  with  a  whole  dossen  of  notes,  and  though  one  should 
speak  of  fortie  he  should  not  say  mudi  amisse,  which  is  a  grosse  barbarisme, 
&  yet  might  be  caselie  amended.  We  must  also  take  heed  of  seperating  any 
part  of  a  word  horn  another  by  a  rest,  as  som  dunces  haue  not  slackt  to  do, 
yea  one  whose  name  is  lohaimes  DimsU^le  (an  ancient  English  Author)  hath 
not  onlie  deuided  the  sentence,  but  in  the  verie  middle  of  a  word  hath  made 
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two  long  rests,  thus,  in  a  song  of  foure  parts  vpon  these  words,  Nesciens  virgo 
mater  virum. 


|P*MB    N^IM     n  •>  91  «  to  MH 


M»  livir  f»te-i*  ta. 


For  these  be  his  owne  notes  and  wordes,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
absurdities  which  I  haue  seene  committed  in  the  dittying  of  musicke,  but  to 
shewc  you  in  a  worde  the  vse  of  the  rests  in  the  dittie,  you  may  set  a  crotchet 
or  a  minime  rest  aboue  a  coma  or  colon,  but  a  longer  rest  then  that  of  a 
minime  you  may  not  make  till  the  sentence  be  perfect,  and  dien  at  a  full  point 
you  may  set  wluit  number  of  rests  you  will.  Also  when  you  would  eacpresse 
sighes,  you  may  vse  the  crotchet  or  minime  rest  at  die  most,  but  a  longer  then 
a  minime  rest  you  may  not  vse,  because  it  will  rather  seeme  a  breth  taking 
then  a  sigh,  an  example  whereof  you  may  see  in  a  very  good  song  oiStephano 
venmri  to  fiue  voices  vpon  this  dittie  quell* aura  che  spirando  a  Laura*  mia}  for 
coming  to  the  word  sospiri  (that  is  sighes)  he  giueth  it  such  a  nattiral  grace  by 
breaking  a  minime  into  a  crotchet  rest  and  a  crotchet,  that  the  excellency  of 
his  iudgment  in  expressing  and  gracing  his  dittie  doth  therein  manifestlie 
appeare.  Lastlie,  you  must  not  make  a  close  (especiallie  a  full  close)  till  the  full 
sence  of  the  words  be  perfect:  so  that  keeping  these  rules  you  shall  haue  a 
perfect  agreement,  and  as  it  were  a  harmonicall  concent  betwixt  the  matter 
and  the  musicke,  and  Hkcwisc  you  shall  bee  perfectly  vndeistoode  of  the 
auditor  what  you  sing,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  degrees  of  praise  which  a 
musicion  in  dittying  can  attaine  vnto  or  wish  for.  Many  other  pettie  obserua- 
tions  there  be  which  of  force  must  be  left  out  in  this  place,  and  remitted  to 
the  discretion  and  good  iudgement  of  the  skilful  composer.f 

As  these  diverse  but  interacting  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  Dow- 
land  s  genius,  is  it  possible  to  trace  their  ^ect  on  his  musical  thought  or  to 
see  a  pattern  of  development  as  travel  added  knowledge  of  new  styles  and 
experience  of  life  deepened  his  emotional  understanding  ?  I  think  a  clear  picture 
emerges,  covering  the  span  of  his  life,  ot  a  mind  ready  and  able  to  assimilate 
such  new  experiences  as  came  its  way,  with  the  abihty  to  mould  them  to  its 
use,  without  ever  losing  its  very  personal,  but  deeply  traditional,  English 
oudook. 

That  his  vocal  compositions  were  mainly  cast  in  the  form  of  the  lute-song 

and  the  four-part  ayre  may  have  been  due  to  French  influence,  both  direct 
and  indirect.  Direct,  from  his  encounter  with  the  more  fully  developed  air  de 
cour  during  his  stay  in  France;  indirect,  in  the  sense  that  English  music  had 

*  Morlcy  gives  Paura. 
f  pp.  177-8. 
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already  received  transfusions  from  across  the  Channel  before  Dowland  began 
to  compose.  His  mastery  of  the  lute  would  also  predispose  him  towards  this 
type  of  composition. 

From  his  native  bad^round  he  inherited  the  tradition  of  the  older 
polyphonic  part-song,  while  the  pardcular  attitude  towards  die  setting  of 
words,  made  manifest  in  the  English  metrical  psalms,  would  have  fostered 
the  capacity  for  the  smiple  and  direct  type  of  word  treatment  shown  in  his 
early  songs.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  air  de  cour  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  his  feeling  for  verbal  rhythms,  though  he  never  experimented  with 
musi^e  mesurie  a  VaUique,  as  was  done  by  Thomas  Campian,  {or  example, 
some  years  later.  The  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  among  the  foremost 
EngHsh  composers  who  did  not  fall  under  the  spell  of  the  madrigal  may  also 
have  been  due  to  the  formative  years  in  France,  where  his  uste  may  have 
been  predisposed  j^ainst  this  type  of  composition.  Certainly  the  early  soi^ 
con&xm  to  certain  aspects  of  French  style,  with  their  simple  strophic  pattern 
and  their  almost  complete  freedom  from  chromaticism.  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  chromaticism  and  harmonic  innovation  were  already  in  the  air 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  The  First  Booke  of  Songes.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  look  further  than  Thomas  Weelkes's  Madrigals  to  3.4.5.  and  6 
Voyces,  printed  in  the  same  year,  and  Giles  Famaby's  Canzonets  to  Fowre 
Vayces  in  the  next,  for  confirmation  of  this  fact,  and  yet  the  songs  in  this  book 
are  only  occasionally  touched  by  it.  In  Italy^  he  cannot  have  fidkd  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  experiments  in  extreme  chromaticism  being  carried  out 
there,  particularly  by  composers  attached  to  the  Court  at  Fcrrara.  He  could 
even  have  heard  some  of  Gesualdo's  madrigals  since  Gesualdo  was  hving  in 
that  dty  at  the  time  of  Dowland's  visit. f  Possibly  it  was  just  such  experiences 
as  these  that  were  needed  to  set  his  mind,  which  had  not  been  greatly  stirred 
by  the  work  of  his  English  contemporaries,  working  along  new  lines.  At 
the  same  time  the  1  lorentine  influence  can  hardly  be  disregarded,  and  in,  for 
example,  'Sorrow  stay',  the  Cantus  line  shows  the  beginning  of  an  affinity 
with  the  monodic  recitative  style.  From  The  Second  Booke  onwards  these  two 
forces  make  themselves  increasingly  felt.  Strophic  verse  is  used  less  often; 
chromaticism  is  harnessed  to  the  expression  of  grief;  conventional  £>rms  such 
as  the  pavan  and  galliard  are  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  free  following  of  the 
verbal  rhythms;  and  every  phrase  is  lovingly  allied  to  its  most  eloquent 
musical  expression.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  French  air 

*  A  footnote  in  Bumey,  A  General  History  of  Music,  edition  of  1789,  Vot  III,  p.  204, 

mentions  of  Marcnzio's  madrigal  'Solo  e  pcnsoso',  that  has  a  chromatic  scale  extending  from 
G  to  the  A  a  ninth  above,  and  then  returning  to  D.  The  whole  passage  is  also  quoted  in  Gray 
and  Heseltinc,  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  oj  Venosa  (1926},  p.  Hj. 
f  The  English  Ayre  (1926),  p.  31. 
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de  cour  and  of  the  Florentine  monodic  style,  in  both  of  which  word-painting 
was  frowned  upon,  Dowland  apparently  never  lost  his  conviction  that  this 
device  was  serviceable  and  had  its  justifiable  uses. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  in  France,  where  the  four-part  dumsan  or  air  de  am 
seems  to  be  die  primary  form,  with  the  solo  voice  and  lute  as  a  secondary 
arrangement,  Dowland's  songs,  with  few  exceptions,  give  the  impression  of 
being  composed  in  the  opposite  order.  Possibly  it  was  the  English  love  of 
part-singing  that  led  to  the  alternative  versions  being  provided,  and  the 
reasons  Thomas  Campian  gives,  though  he  was  writing  sixteen  years  later, 
may  have  been  equally  cogent  in  Dowland's  case: 

.  .  .  These  Ayres  were  for  the  most  part  framed  at  first  for  one  voyce  with 
the  Lute,  or  Violl,  but  upon  occasion,  they  have  since  bccne  filled  with  more 
parts,  which  whoso  please  may  use,  who  like  not  may  leauc.  Yet  do  we  daily 
obserue,  that  when  any  shall  sing  a  Treble  to  an  Instrument,  the  standers  by 
will  be  offring  at  an  inward  part  out  of  their  ownc  nature  ;  and  true  or  false, 
out  it  must,  though  to  the  peruerdng  of  the  whole  harmony."* 

In  recent  years  the  authorship  of  a  number  of  the  poems  used  by  Dowland 

has  been  traced,  but  many  remain  where,  so  far,  no  identification  has  been 
made.  Some  of  these  may  possibly  have  been  provided  by  his  distinguished 
patrons.  In  addition  to  the  few  really  fine  poets  in  the  Queen's  inmiediate 
drcle,  many  of  the  courtiers  were  capable  of  writing  respectable  verse, 
aldiough  convention  demanded  anonymity  except  among  the  author's 
closest  friends.  This  dislike  of  publicity  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  con- 
cerning their  poetic  works  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  unclaimed  verse  of 
the  period  not  only  in  the  lutenist  song-books,  but  in  the  madrigal  collec- 
tions as  well.  The  same  type  of  author  may  also  have  produced  the  translations 
from  Italian  lyrics  occasionally  used  by  composen  of  the  tune. 

The  suggestion  has  sometimes  been  put  forward  that  Dowland  himself 
wrote  some  of  the  poems  he  set  to  music.  Although  there  is  no  definite 
evidence  to  prove  his  authorship  ot  any  stanzas  in  the  song-books  he  certainly 
showed  he  could  write  verse  by  the  commendatory  poems  he  contributed  to 
his  friends'  pubUcations.  These,  however,  mostly  fall  £ar  below  the  level 
attained  by  many  of  the  lyrics  he  made  use  o£  What  is  certain  is  that  he  had 
a  keen  and  sensitive  ear  for  poetry  and  a  quick  appreciation  of  such  verses  as 
were  suitable  for  his  purpose. 

Dowland's  First  Booke  of  Songes  established  a  format  that  was  followed  by 
all  the  English  composers  in  the  same  medium  for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
Each  of  the  books  contains  about  twenty-one  items.  Some  have  precisely  this 
number,  others  have  twenty  or  twenty-two.  It  has  been  st^gested  that  some 

*  The  First  Boofce  qf  Ayres  (c  1613). 
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special  signiticaiice  was  attached  to  tiie  number  twenty-one,  and  had  it  been 
exact  in  every  case  this  conjecture  might  have  been  sustained  on  the  grounds 
of  its  being  the  multiplication  of  the  mystic  numbers  three  and  seven,  but  any 
such  signiiOcance  is  lost  when  the  number  is  either  twenty  or  twenty-two.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  it  was  some  more  mvmdane  reason,  possibly  con- 
nected with  the  economics  of  pubhshing,  that  dictated  this  particular  size. 
The  music  is  disposed  with  the  Cantus  and  lute  tablature  together  on  one 
page,  visually  coinciding  with  each  other,  not  absolutely  exacdy,  but  within 
the  limit  of  the  bar.  Where  other  voices  are  added,  they  are  unbarred,  and  are 
placed  on  the  opposite  page,  facing  outwards  from  the  centre,  so  that  all 
taking  part  may  sit  round  a  table  and  read  from  the  same  book.  As  far  as  the 
technique  of  contemporary  printing  allows,  the  underlay  of  the  words  is 
treated  with  care. 

A  word  or  two  should  be  said  about  the  printer's  part  in  the  production  of 
these  books.  There  seems,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  no  adequate  system  of 
proof  reading  and  errors  are  frequent  both  in  the  music  and  in  the  words.  The 

musical  misprints  are,  as  a  rule,  not  difficult  to  set  right,  but  the  words,  where 
printer's  errors  arc  coupled  with  the  vagaries  of  Elizabethan  spelling,  some- 
times give  rise  to  formidable  difficulties.  The  greatest  skill  and  understanding 
is  demanded  horn  die  editor  who  sets  out  to  render  the  words  in  modem 
spellii^,  and  many  are  the  pits  that  have  been  fallen  into. 

Of  the  actual  manipulation  of  the  type  and  of  the  faces  used  for  printing 
English  tablature,  Robert  Steele  gives  the  tollowing  account: 

Music  in  tablature  was  printed  by  means  of  a  longitudinally  compressed 
alphabet  made  to  fit  between  the  bars  of  a  sort  of  gridiron.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet  indicated  the  £:et  on  which  the  player's  finger  must  rest  while  the 
corresponding  string  is  plucked.  The  form  of  the  letters  indicates  that  King- 
ston in  1574  copies  die  French  typefounder,  Lc  B6's  lute  type  of  1544  - 1545. 
Short  and  East,  who  printed  at  the  revival  of  lute  music  in  15(^7,  use  a  new 
type,  as  does  Barley,  the  dexterity  of  whose  printmg  from  the  point  of 
view  of  type  setting  is  marvellous.  Short  uses  separate  grill  types  for  the  lute 
music,  into  which  the  letters  are  inserted  before  printing,  while  Barley  uses 
the  old  gridiron.* 

Each  of  the  Dowland  song-books  has  an  elaborate  title-page  border.  These 
borders  were  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  printer  and  were  used  many 
times  over  with  Utde  r^ard  for  their  suitability  to  die  book  in  question,  and 
often  with  htde  respect  for  the  borders  themselves  which  were,  at  times, 
grossly  mutilated  in  order  to  fit  them  to  the  size  of  various  volumes.  A 
central  panel  was  left  vacant  into  which  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  com- 

*  The  Earliest  Music  Printings  Bibliographical  Society  (1903),  p.  7. 
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poser's  name  was  inserted.  A  smaller  panel,  low  on  the  page,  was  reserved  for 
the  names  of  the  licensee  and  printer  together  with  the  date  and,  sometimes, 
the  instruction  as  to  where  the  volume  might  be  bought.  Occasionally  com- 
posers or  authors  had  a  motto  or  some  personal  device,  such  as  a  line  of 

music,  added  somewhere  on  the  page. 

In  writing  of  the  songs  and  their  words  it  is  inevitable  that  constant 
reference  is  made  to  Dr.  Fellow  cs's  edition  ot  the  song-books  in  The  English 
Lutenist  Song  Writers  series,  and  also  to  his  English  Madrigal  Verse,  The  im- 
portance of  his  work  in  making  this  cofpus  of  music  easily  available  cannot  be 
overestimated,  nor  can  his  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  verbal 
texts  be  passed  over.  The  notes  in  English  Madrigal  Verse  give  much  useful 
information  concerning  the  origins  of  the  poems  and  the  meaning  of  obsolete 
words.  Suggestions  are  also  made  for  the  clarification  of  obscure  passages. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  times  he  was  less  than  perceptive 
about  tlie  meanii^  of  Elizabethan  forms  of  construction,  and  occasionally  his 
alterations  are  far  fix>m  justified.  Unhappily  he  has  not  noted  his  changes  in 
the  song-books  and  many  quite  erroneous  versions  of  the  words  have  become 
firmly  established.  Furthermore,  the  proof  reading  has  been  inadequate,  and 
even  in  the  revised  edition  of  i960,  many  mistakes,  particularly  in  the  tabla- 
ture,  are  present 

Where  I  have  disagreed  widi  Dr.  Fellowes  I  have  tried  to  give  the  reasons 
on  which  my  opinion  is  based.  Where  I  agree  with  him  I  have  generally 
made  no  comment.  This  may  belie  my  very  real  admiration  for  his  work,  and 

may  suggest  my  attitude  is  only  critical.  This  is  not  so.  My  reason  for  not 
duphcating  many  of  the  notes  in  £//^iis/i  Madrigal  Verse,  especially  those  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  obsolete  words  and  the  replacing  of  missing  syllables, 
is  purely  a  question  of  space.  Already  this  book  has  assumed  a  larger  size  than 
I  ever  intended,  and  the  addition  of  the  extra  material  would  increase  it 
beyond  all  bounds.  I  therefore  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  for  more  detailed 
information  of  this  kind  to  English  Madrii^al  Verse  in  the  edition  recently 
revised  by  f .  W.  Stemfeld  and  David  Greer. 

THE  FIRST  BOOKE  OF  SONGES 

The  entry  in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,*  under  the  year  1597 
reads  as  follows: 

Ultimo  octobris 
Peter  Short  Entted  for  his  copie  vnder  the  hand  of  master 
Man  warden/  a  booke  called  the  ffim  hooke  of 

*  Edward  Arber,  A  Transcript  of  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  (1875),  Vol.  Ill, 
f.  25*. 
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Songes  or  Aires  made  oj  ffowrc  partes  with  Tablature 

for  the  Lute  by  JOHN  DO  WLAND  Bacheler  of  Musicke. 

The  text  of  the  title-page  is  enclosed  in  an  elaboiate  border.  It  reads : 

THE  FIRST  BOOK£/  of  Songes  or  Ayres/  of  fowre  partes  with  Ta-/ 

bleturefor  the  Lute: 

So  made  that  all  the  partes/  together,  or  either  of  them  seue/  rally  may  be 
song  to  the  Lute,/  Orpherian*  or  Viol  de  gambo.  Composed  by  lohn  Dow~ 
land  Lute-/nisc  and  Bacheler  of  musicke  in/  both  the  Vniuersities./  Also  an 
innention  by  the  sayd/  Author  for  two  to  playe  vpon  one  Lute. 

The  lower  panel  contains  a  Latin  motto  and  the  imprint: 

Ncc  prosunt  domino,  que  prosunt  onmibus,  artes.f 

Printed  by  Peter  Shoit,  dwelling  on*/  Bredstreet  hill  at  the  sign  of  die 

Starre.  1597. 

The  decorative  woodcut  that  encloses  the  text  is  described  by  McKerrow 
and  Fetguson  in  their  book  on  title-page  borders : 

An  elaborate  compartment  with,  at  top,  Time  bringing  Truth  and  Antiquity 
to  light.  Figures  of  Tolomeus,  Marinus,  etc.  At  foot,  Mercurius  as  a  bearded 
man  (possibly  intended  as  a  portrait  of  John  Day). 

Signed  I B.  F,  or  possibly  IB  &  F.  If  the  former  is  the  correct  reading  the 
initials  may  possibly  stand  for  Johannes  Bettes  fecit.  John  Bettes  is  mainly 
known  as  a  miniaturist,  but  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  connection  either  as 
designer  or  engraver  with  the  pedigree  compartment  in  Edward  Hall's 
Chronicle,  . 

Below  the  figures  of  Time,  Trudi  and  Antiquity  there  is  a  globe  supported 
on  a  scroll  which  bears  the  words '  Viresdt  Wlnere  Veritas'  which  seems  to 

*  A  flat-backed,  wiie-ttning  instrument  of  the  lute  family.  Since  die  tmuDg  and  the 
method  of  playing  were  nniilar,  mtisic  £os  die  hite  and  ocpherian  weie  generally  inter* 

changeable. 

■j"  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  I,  525.  Apollo  is  pursuing  Daphne.  He  urges  all  his  accomplish- 
ments, zmon^  them  that  he  is  the  god  of  healing.  'But  alas  love  resists  all  medicinal  herbs,  and 
die  art*  vrbam  hdp  all  manlritiri  cannot  help  their  master/ 1  am  gratefid  to  Profenor  Beii|amm 
Farrington  for  the  iHmtification  of  this  passage,  and  the  translation. 
Robert  Burton  in  The  Anatomy  cf  MeUatcholY  (1621),  Part  m.  Sect.  II,  Memb.  IV,  Subaecc  I, 
also  uses  the  same  quotation : 

'Bid  me  not  love,  oid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  sec,  a  dumb  speak,  lame  run,  counsel  can 
do  no  good,  a  sick  man  cannot  idish,  no  Pbyridt  can  ease  me  Non  prosunt  domino  quae 
prosunt  omnibus  artes,  as  ApoUot  confessed,  and  Jupiter  himself  could  not  be  cured.' 

^  Title-page  Borien,  Bibliographical  Society  (1932}.  The  border  was  first  used  for  '^X^lUam 
Cunningham's  Cosmographical  Glasse  (1559).  A  list  of  books  in  whidi  this  border  was  used 
contains,  among  others,  the  following : 

1597.  T.  Morley,  A  Plaine  and  Easie  IntroduOion  to  practicall  Musicke. 
idoi.  p.  Rosseter,  A  Booke  of  Ayres. 
KS05.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia. 
1605.  Stemhou  and  Hopkins,  The  whok  hoohe  cf  puJmes, 
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be  an  adaptation  of  'Virescit  vulnere  virtus*,  a  quotation  from  f  urius  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  (i8, 1 1)  ofAulus  Gellius  (c.  a.d.  117-80). 

The  symbohcal  figures  of  the  design  have  no  connection  with  Dowland, 
although  appropriatdy  enough  the  Httle  figure  of  Musica  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  comer,  is  playing  a  lute.  The  same  border  was  used  for  all  printings  of 
Tlic  First  Booke  of  Songes  and  also  for  The  Third  and  Last  Booke  of  Songs  in 
1603. 

After  the  1597  printing  fiirther  editions  appeared  in  1600, 1603, 1606, 1608 
and  1613.  Copies  of  all  except  the  1608  printing  are  still  extant,  but  so  far  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  an  exemplar  of  this  date.  At  least  one  copy  was 
known  in  the  nineteenth  century.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  in  his  Hand-book  to  the 

Popular,  Poetical  and  Drauiatic  Literature  of  Great  Britain  (1867),  p.  163,  includes 
this  date  in  his  list  of  reprints.  Since  he  also  mentions  the  edition  of  1603  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  confiision  between  these  two  dates.  In  1870  A.  B. 
Grosart  spoke  of  *I>r.  Rimbault  after  examination  of  Dowland  in  no  fewer 
than  three  editions  1597,  i<kx>  and  1608  .  .  and  in  Grove's  Dictkmary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  ist  edition  (1879),  William  H.  Husk,  writing  on 
Dowland,  also  mentions  it.  Husk  might  possibly  have  accepted  Hazlitt  on 
trust  and  taken  his  information  from  that  source,  but  even  so,  that  would  still 
leave  two  independent  wimesses  to  its  existence,  and  Rimbault  appears  to 
have  actually  handled  it  What  can  have  happened  to  the  book  since  is  a 
complete  mystery. 

The  edition  of  1600  was  also  printed  by  Peter  Short,  but  the  1603  edition 
has  the  colophon  'Printed  at  London  by  E.  Short,  and  are  to  be  sold/ by 
Thomas  Adams,  at  the  signe  of  the  white/Lyon  in  Paules  Church-yard. 
1603*.  E.  (Emma)  Short  was  the  widow  of  Peter  Short'who  died  in  that  year. 
A  few  books  appeared  with  her  imprint  before  she  married  Humphrey 
Lownesf  in  1604.  On  her  marriage  most  of  the  Short  tides  passed  to  Lownes, 
and  it  is  tinder  his  imprint  that  the  1606  and  161 3  editions  appeared.  Ihre- 
sumably  he  was  also  the  printer  of  the  1608  issue. 

The  type  was  distributed  after  each  printing  and  was  reset  when  a  new 
edition  was  needed,  each  one  being  described,  as  it  appeared,  as  *Newly 
corrected  and  amended*. 

The  second  and  third  editions  show  only  minor  changes;  a  word  here  and 
there  has  been  emended  and  occasional  corrections  have  been  made  to  the 
additional  voices.  In  the  printing  of  1606,  however,  some  of  the  lute  accom- 
paniments have,  in  places,  been  substantially  rewritten,  although  it  is  nodce- 

*  The  Works  in  l  \  rse  and  Prose  Complete  oj  the  Right  Honourable  Fulke  Grevillc,  Lord  Brooke 
(1870),  Vol.  2,  p.  133. 

t  R*  B.  M^errow,  A  Didtonary  of  Printers  and  BookseUers  1^57-1640  (1910). 
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able  that  the  more  widely  known  of  the  songs,  for  example  'If  my  complaints' 
and  'Can  she  excuse',  have  been  subjected  to  little  or  no  alteration. 

Theie  can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  alterations  were  made  by 
Dowland  himself,  the  extensive  rewriting  in  i<$o6  representii^  the  considered 
re-appraisal  of  certain  passages  after  the  elapse  ofnine  years  or  more. 

All  too  little  is  at  present  known  of  the  exact  relationship  of  author  or 
composer  to  the  publisher  or  printer  to  whom  he  sold  the  copyright  of  a 
work,  but  authorities  appear  to  be  agreed  on  the  fact  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  owner  of  the  copyright  to  produce,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  ability,  an  accurate  version  of  the  author's  MS.  R.  B.  McKerrow  says: 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  event  of  any  gross  infringement,  actual  or  proposed, 
of  an  author's  rights,  an  appeal  to  the  authorities  would  have  resulted  in 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  delinquent,  which,  even  if  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  legal  forms,  would  have  been  difficult  to  resist. 

Furthermore  he  says : 

When  an  author  complains  of  publication  without  his  consent,  the  chief 
point  ot  his  grievance  seems  generally  to  have  been  that  his  work  was  printed 
from  a  faulty  manuscript.* 

Although  Thomas  Adams  may  have  had  some  financial  share  in  the  1603 
edition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tide  was  the  property  of  the  Short- 
Lownes  ^rnily,  and  in  it  they  obviously  possessed  a  'best  seller*.  Humphrey 
Lownes  can  have  had  no  possible  interest  in  incurring  the  extra  expense  of 
employing  another  musician  to  tamper  with  Dow  land's  texts,  nor  is  he  likely 
to  have  wished  to  find  himself  in  the  position  where  Dowland  would  have 
had  a  legitimate  cause  of  complaint.  On  two  other  occasions  Dowland  made 
un&vourable  comments  on  the  unauthorized  printing  of  his  works,  and  it 
seems  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  nude  no  objection  in  this  case, 
between  the  printing  of  the  editions  of  i6o6  and  161 3,  had  the  alterations 
been  made  by  anv  other  hand  but  his  own. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  vocal  parts  have  been  carefully  noted  in  the  Ayres 
for  Four  Vokes,'\  but  the  editors  have  not  dealt  so  faithfully  with  the  words. 
Many  of  the  variants  have  been  missed  and  several  errors  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

E.  H.  Fellowes  used  the  1 597  printing  for  his  edition  of  The  First  Book  of 

So}}g<  (Winthrop  Rogers,  1920,  Stainer  and  Bell,  1924);  the  revised  edition 
by  Thurston  Dart  (1965)  follows  the  text  of  the  1613  printing. 

In  addition  to  the  textual  changes  made  by  Dowland  himself  there  are  a 

*  An  Introduction  to  Bibliography  (1927,  reissued  1951),  pp.  143-4. 

f  Edited  Hiurston  Dart  and  Nigel  Fortune,  Musica  Britannica,  Vol.  6  (1955). 
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number  of  features  in  the  extremely  divergent  spelling  and  typography  that 
appear  to  be  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  printer.  Collation  of  the  available 
editions  shows  some  marked  difierences  between  Short  and  Lownes,  although 
neither  is  uniformly  consistent  with  himself  and  each  may  show  as  many  as 
four  variants  in  the  spelling  of  one  word.  Nevertheless,  each  has  some  marked 
preference  for  certain  forms.  Thus  Short  usually  prints  proper  names  in 
itahcs  while  Lownes  keeps  them  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  type.  In  words 
such  as  'unkindness',  'sickness',  'peerless'  the  first  three  editions  are  mostly 
uniform  in  ending  with  *es';  the  fourth  and  last  generally  give  'esse'.  Short 
more  often  gives  *eies'  and  *ioies*  while  Lownes  favours  'eyes'  and  *ioycs*. 
Both  printers  also  vary  in  their  use  of  apostrophes,  hyphens,  ampersands,  and 
punctuation  m  general,  though  here  it  is  less  easy  to  trace  any  pattern  of 
characteristic  usage  and  neither  seems  to  follow  any  set  rules. 

The  arms  of  Lord  Hunsdon  are  printed  on  the  verso  of  the  title-page  of  the 
1597  and  1600  printings;  subsequently  they  were  omitted.  The  usual  pre- 
liminaries—dedication, epistle  to  the  reader,  complimentary  poem,  and  table 
of  contents  follow : 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOVRABLE  SIR  GEORGE 
CAREY,  OF  THE  MOST  HONORABLE  ORDER 
OF  THE  GARTER  KNIGHT. 

Baron  of  Hunsdon,  Captaine  of  her  Maksties  gcntkincn  Pensioners,  Gouernor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Lieutenant  of  the  countie  of  SouthtLort/  Chamberlaine  of  her 
Maiesties  most  Royall  house,  and  of  her  Highnes  most  honourable  priuie 

Counsell. 

Hiat  harmony  (Right  honorable)  which  is  skilfullie  eiitprest  by  Instruments, 
albeit,  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  number  &  proportion  of  it  selfe,  it  easilie 
stirs  vp  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  admiration  &  delight,  yet  for  higher 
authorise  and  power  hath  been  euer  worthily  attribute  to  that  kinde  of 
Musicke,  which  to  the  sweetnes  of  instrument  applies  the  liudy  voice  of  man, 
e3q>ressing  some  worthy  sentence  or  excellent  Poeme.  Hence  (as  al  antiquitie 
can  wimesse)  first  grew  the  heauenly  Art  of  musicke:  for  Linus  Orpheus  and 
the  rest,  according  to  the  number  and  time  of  their  Poemes,  fint  framed  the 
numbers  and  times  of  musick:  So  that  Plato  defines  melody  to  consist  of 
harmony,  number  &  wordes;  harmony  naked  of  it  selfe:  words  the  orna- 
ment of  harmony,  number  the  common  firiend  &  vniter  of  them  both. 
This  small  booke  containing  the  consent  of  speakii^  harmony,  ioyned  with 
die  most  musicall  instrument  the  Lute,  being  my  first  labour,  I  haue  pre- 
sumed to  dedicate  to  your  Lordship,  who  for  your  vertue  and  nobility  are 
best  able  to  protect  it,  and  for  your  honorable  fauon  towards  me,  best 
deseruing  my  duety  and  seruice.  Besides  your  noble  inclination  and  loue  to 
all  good  Artes,  and  namely  the  deuine  science  of  musicke,  doth  challenge  the 
patronise  of  all  learning,  then  which  no  greater  tides  can  bee  added  to 
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Nobility.  Neither  in  these  your  honours  may  I  let  passe  the  dutifiill  remem- 
brance of  your  vertuous  Lady  my  honourable  niistris,  whose  singular  graces 
towards  me  haue  added  spirit  to  my  vnfortunate  labours.  What  time  and 
diligence  I  haue  bestowed  in  the  search  of  Musickc,  what  traucl  in  forren 
countries,  what  successe  and  estimation  euen  among  strangers  I  haue  found, 
I  leaue  to  the  report  of  others.  Yet  all  this  in  vaine  were  it  not  that  your 
honourable  hands  haue  vouchsaft  to  vphold  niy  poore  fortunes,  which  I 
now  wholy  recommend  to  your  gratious  protection,  with  these  my  first 
endeuors,  humbly  beseeching  you  to  accept  and  cherish  the  with  your 
continued  fauors. 

Your  Lordships  most  humble  seruant, 
lohn  Dowland. 

To  the  courteous  Reader 

HOW  hard  an  entetprise  it  is  in  this  skilfuU  and  curious  age  to  oonunit  our 
priuate  labours  to  die  publike  view,  mine  owne  disabilitie,  and  odurs  hard 
lucoesse  doe  too  well  assure  me:  and  were  it  not  £ot  diat  loue  I  beaie  to  die 
true  louers  of  muskke,  I  had  concealde  these  my  first  fruits,  whidi  how  they 
will  thriue  with  your  taste  I  know  not,  howsoeuer  the  greater  part  of  them 
might  haue  been  ripe  inough  by  their  age.  The  Courdy  iudgement  I  hope  will 
not  be  seuere  against  diem,  bong  it  sdSfe  a  party,  and  those  sweet  springs  of 
humanity  (I  meane  our  two  fionous  Vniuersities)  will  entertain  diem  ror  his 
sake,  whome  diey  haue  already  grac't,  and  as  it  were  enfrandiisd  in  die 
ingenuous  profession  of  Musicke,  which  £som  my  childhoode  I  haue  eoer 
aymed  at,  sundry  times  leaning  my  natiue  countrey,  die  better  to  attain  so 
excellent  a  science.  About  sixtecne  yeeres  past,  I  traudkd  the  chiefest  parti 
of  France,  a  nation  fiimisht  with  great  variety  of  Musicke:  But  lately,  being 
of  a  more  confirmed  iudgement,  I  bent  my  course  toward  die  fiunous  prouin- 
ces  of  Gamany,  where  I  firande  bodi  exiKllent  masters,  and  most  honorable 
Patrons  of  Musidce:  Namely,  those  two  miracles  of  dus  age  fi>r  vertue  and 
magnificence,  Hmy  lulio  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  learned  MaHsmsLantzgraue 
of  Hessen,  of  whose  princely  vertues  and  fiiuors  towards  me  I  can  neuer 
speake  suffidentlie.  Neidier  can  I  forget  die  Idndnes  o£Alexandro  Hamlegh, 
a  right  learned  master  of  Musicke,  seruant  to  die  royal  Prince  the  Lantzgraue 
o£Htssen,  &  Gngorio  Howet  Lutenist  to  the  magnifimit  Duke  oiBmmnck, 
both  whome  I  name  as  well  for  their  loue  to  me,  as  also  for  their  excellency 
in  dieir  fiodties.  Thus  hauing  spent  some  moneths  in  Gemumy,  to  my  great 

admiration  of  that  wocdiy  country,  I  past  oner  die  Alpes  into  Ualy,  where  I 

founde  die  Qties  fimisht  with  all  good  Artes,  but  espeoaUie  Musicke.  What 
fimour  and  estimation  I  had  in  Venice,  Padua,  Geiia,  Ferrara,  Florence,  & 
diuen  odier  places  I  willingly  suppresse,  least  I  should  any  way  seeme  partiaO 
in  mine  owne  endeuours.  Yet  can  I  not  dissemble  the  great  content  I  found  in 
die  proferd  amity  of  the  most  famous  Luca  Marenzto,  whose  sundry  letters  I 
recdued  £tom  Rome,  and  one  of  diem,  because  it  is  but  short,  I  haue  thought 
good  to  set  it  downe,  not  thinking  it  any  disgrace  to  be  proud  of  the  iudge- 
ment of  so  excellent  a  man. 
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Multo  Magnijico  Signior  mio  osseruandissimo. 
PEr  una  lettera  del  Signior  Alberigo  Maluezi  ho  intcso  quanta  con  cortesc  afjetto  si 
mostri  desideroso  di  esscrmi  congionto  d'amicitia,  done  injinitamcntametitc  la  ringratio 
di  questo  sno  huon'  animo,  ofjtrendomegli  all'  incontro  se  in  alcuna  cosa  la  posso 
seruire^  poi  die gli  meriti  delle  sue  infinite  uirtu,  &  qualita  meritano  die  ogni  vno  & 
me  rammirino  &  osseruino,  &  per  Jine  di  questo  k  bascio  le  mani,  Di  Roma  a 
ij,  di  Luglio,  1595. 

D.V.S.  Aficttionatissimo  seruitore, 
Luca  Marenzio 

Not  to  stand  too  long  vpon  my  trauels,  I  will  onlcy  name  that  worthy 
maister  Giouanni  Crodiio  Viccmastcr  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Marks  in  Venice, 
with  whome  I  had  familiar  conference.  And  thus  what  experience  I  could 
gather  abroad,  I  am  now  ready  to  practise  at  home,  if  /  may  but  fmd  en- 
couragement in  my  first  assaies.  There  hauc  bin  diucrs  Lute  lessons  of  mine 
lately  printed  without  my  knowledge,  take  and  vnperfect,  but  /  purpose 
shortly  my  sclfe  to  set  forth  the  choisest  of  all  my  Lessons  in  print,  and  also 
an  introduction  for  fmgering,  with  other  books  of  Songs,  whereof  this  is  the 
first:  and  as  this  fmdes  fauor  with  you,  so  shall  I  be  afiected  to  labor  in  the 
rest.  Farewell,* 

lohnDowland. 

Tho.  Canipiani  Epigramma  de 
instituto  Authoris. 
Famam,  postcritas  quam  dedit  Orpheo, 
Dolandi  melius  Musica  dat  sibi, 
Fugaces  reprimens  archetypis  sonos; 
Quas  &  delitias  prcchuit  auribus, 
Ipsis  conspicuas  luminibus  facit,'\ 


A  Table  of  all  the  Songs  contained 

in  this  Booke. 

Vnquict  thoughts.  I. 

Who  euer  thinks  or  hopes  of  louc  for  loue.  II. 

My  thoughts  are  wingd  with  hopes.  111. 

If  my  complaints  could  passions  inoue.  JUL 

Can  she  excuse  my  wrongs  with  vertues  cloake.  V. 

Now,  O  now  /  needs  must  part.  VI. 


*  Notes  on  the  various  characters  mentioned  by  Dowland  are  included  in  Chapter  VII. 
f  An  £pigram  of  Tho.  Campian  on  the  innovation  of  the  Author. 
Tbc  renown  wliidi  pottoity  gave  to  Orpheus  the 
music  ofDo^R^and  better  g;ives  to  heiseE  By  aiiesttng 
die  fleeting  notes  in  the  printed  signs 
makes  plain  to  our  very  eyes  the  d^ghts  she 
afforded  to  our  ears. 

Campian  is  presumably  referring  to  the  faa  that  Dowland's  was  the  first  book  of  its  kind  to 
be  printed  in  England. 
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Dearc  if  you  change  ile  neucr  chuse  againe.  VII. 

Burst  forth  my  tcares.  VIII. 

Go  Cristall  teares.  IX. 

Thinkst  thou  then  by  thy  faining.  X, 

Come  away,  come  sweet  loue.  XI. 

Rest  awhile  you  cruell  cares.  XII. 

Sleepe  wayward  thoughts.  XIII. 

All  ye  whom  loue  or  fortune  hath  betraidc.  XIIII. 

Wilt  though  vnkind  thus  reaue  me  of  my  hart.  XV. 

Would  my  conceit  that  first  cnforst  my  woe.  XVI. 

Come  againe:  sweet  loue  doth  now  enuite.  XVII. 

His  goulden  locks  time  hath  to  siluer  turnd.  XVIIl. 

Awake  sweet  loue  thou  art  retumd.  XIX. 

Come  heauy  sleepe.  XX. 

Awaie  with  these  selfe  lolling  lads.  XXI. 
A  Galliard  for  two  to  plaie  vpoii  one  Lute  at  the  end  of  the  booke. 

The  words  of  four  of  the  songs  from  this  book  are  included  in  England's 
Helicon  (1600),  as  Nos.  1 15^22 : 

Bum  foonh  my  teaves. 
Come  away,  come  sweet  Loue. 
Away  with  these  selfe-louing-Lads. 
My  thoughts  are  wingde  with  hopes. 

These  are  fi>Uowed  by  a  note  (in  which  *three'  is  obviously  a  mistake  for 
•four*): 

These  three  ditties  were  taken  out  ot  Maistcr  lohn  Dowlands  booke  of  tableture 
for  the  Lute,  the  Authours  names  not  there  set  downc,  &  therefore  left  to 
their  owners. 

^Unquiet  thoughts'  (No.  i),  although  charming  and  melodious  has  no 

particular  distinction  except  for  a  pleasant  little  piece  of  illustrative  writing. 
In  the  first  stanza  the  poet  enlaces  the  mintuig  of  coin  and  the  coining  of 
words  in  a  nice  conceit,  and  Dowland,  in  the  last  line,  to  the  verbal  content 
adds  the  beating  of  tbe  coiner's  hammer  in  repeated  notes : 

F  


Da  cot  a»  «fi^llt  ctt  ih«  •tri^gdnt 


the  hM-mer  strike. 


slrilcr. 


1   'i     il  i' 


r  r  fr  V 

r    I  .1 

r  'T  f  f 
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The  main  alterations  in  the  1606  edition  occur  in  bar  4,  where,  on  beat  2, 
a  chord  of  the  augmented  fifth  has  been  eliminated  and  some  other,  minor 
changes  have  been  made.  The  bar  itself  has  been  divided  into  two : 


«iih-ia 


p«-iiBt  ifm: 


I.  j>j  J 


I  I  I 


ir^n — n 

pm*  4m  knt: 

...  ,  J .  n 

||J13-H-| 

The  difference  in  the  tablature  letters  e  and  d  makes  the  change  from  F 
sharp  to  F  natural  unmistakable. 

'Who  cucr  thinks  or  hopes  of  loue  for  louc'  (No.  2)  is  a  setting  of  Sonnet  V 
of  Fulke  Greville's  'Caelica'.  The  verses  were  printed  in  Certaine  Learnt  and 
Elegant  Workes  of  the  Right  Hamntrdble  Fulke  Lord  Brooke  (1633)  and  show 
some  discrepancies  with  the  text  used  by  Dowland,  particularly  in  the  first 
line  where  the  1633  reading  gives  'Who  trusts  for  trust  or  hopes  of  loue  for 
louc'.  GcoflSrey  Bullough"^  considers  the  poem  used  by  Dowland  to  have  been 
an  early  version.  Martin  Peerson  has  a  setting  for  five  voices  in  Mottects  Or 
Grave  Chamber  Musique  (1630),  hcffBtda^  'Who  trusts  for  trust  or  hopes  of 
loue  for  loue',  the  text  of  which  agrees  widi  the  words  of  the  1633  version. 

This  accompaniment  is  among  those  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
numerous  changes.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  found  in  bars  3 
and  4,  where  decorative  figures  have  been  added  to  the  upper  voice  in  the  lute 
part.  In  the  second  half  of  bar  3,  the  earlier  form  followed  the  Altus  of  the 
focu^^art  setting,  while  the  later  version  has  a  figure  based  on  the  Tenor.  In 
bar  6  the  decoration  is  quite  independent : 


Sf97 


trim  be~lM*4      In     ttjf -Ih 


J      j  I  J.  I 


J  .J  J.  J 


*  Poems  and  Dramas  of  Fulke  Qrevitle  First  Lord  Brooke  (1938),  Vol  I,  p.  asa. 
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1 


0#  i*    turn  4Mh  ig«.k 


*My  dioughts  are  wmg4  ^tb  hopes'  (No.  3)  is  a  superb  mekKly  in  gaUiaid 
Ibim.  Dowland  used  the  same  dieme  as  a  lute  solo  and  as  'Sir  John  Souch  his 
Galliard*  mLachrimce  or  Seaven  Teares*  That  the  song  came  first  and  that  the 
instrumental  pieces  were  derived  from  it  seems  certam.  The  upward  leap  of  a 
sixth  in  the  Cantus  on  the  word  'mount'  and  again  of  a  fourth  on  the  word 
'moon'  axe  duzactenstic  examples  of  word  painting  which  appear  to  be  a 
direct  response  to  the  poetic  image.  The  poem  has  been  assigned  to  various 
authors  by  a  number  of  different  editors.  R.  Warwick  Bond  includes  it  among 
the  Doubtful  Poems  of  Jolm  Lyly.  He  notes  that  it  is  attributed,  in  Francis 
Davison's  MS  list  of  the  contents  of  England's  Helicon.'f  to  the  'Earle  of 
Ciunberland',  and  it  is  to  this  author  that  Norman  Ault  ascribes  it  in 
Mizabethan  Lyrics  (1925).  J.  Payne  CoUier  says:  *The  stanzas  are  subscribed 
W.S.  in  an  English  Common-place  book  in  the  City  library  of  Hamburgh, 
and  have  by  some  been  considered  as  die  autiiotship  of  Shakespeare.'^: 
Rollins,  in  his  notes  on  the  poem,  says  W.S.  may  stand  for  Wilham  Smith,§ 
but  he  gives  no  indication  of  what  his  evidence  is,  or  who  this  William  Smith 
may  be.  Possibly  he  is  referring  to  the  author  of  Chloris,  or  the  Complaint  of  the 
passUmate,  despised  Shepherd  (i5S)6).  A.  B.  Giosart  includes  it  as  No.  IV  of 
Fulke  Greville's  Minor  Poems,^  but  in  a  note  on  the  poems  in  this  section  be 
says:  'No.  IV  is  assigned  to  him  [Fulke  Greville]  by  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier  (Bib. 
Catal.  s.n.)  on  the  authority  of  Dowland's  "First  Book  of  Songs":  but  this  is 
a  mistake  .  .  .  Dr.  Rimbault  after  examination  of  Dowland  in  no  fewer  than 
three  editions  (1597,  1600  and  1608)  informs  me  that  in  none  is  there  the 
slightest  allusion  to  authorship.  In  Malone's  copy  of  the  Hehcon  (1600)  he  has 
assigned  die  fi>ur  to  Biooke:  but  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  in  his  MS  Index  are  placed 
within  brackets*  as  if  doubt&l.'  ||  The  most  convincing  case  so  fiur  made  is  by 
Walter  Oakeshott  in  The  Queen  and  the  Poet  (is>6o),  who  places  it  among  the 

*  See  pp.  145  and  359. 
fB.M.  MSHsrL28o,f.99. 

\  Lyrical  poems  selected  from  the  musical  publications  between  the  yem  l^S^  and  160Q  (1844). 
^Englatid's  Helicon  (1600),  edited  E.  Hyder  Rollins  (1935}. 
^1  The  Works  in  verse  and  prose  (1870),  Vol.  2,  p.  139. 
II  op.  dt.  Vol  2,  p.  133. 
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'Cynthia'*  poems  of  Walter  Ralegh  and  suggests  it  was  written  between  1581 
and  1587.  Munday*s  use  of  Dowland's  tunef  would  support  these  dates. 
W.J.  Linton,  in  Rare  Poems  (1883),  also  su^ests  Ralegh  as  the  author. 

'^my  complaints  could  passions  moue'  (No.  4)  is  discussed  together  widi 
the  instrumental  versions  on  p.  134. 

Since  many  copies  of  the  Fellowcs  edition  of  1920  are  still  in  use  it  may 
perhaps  be  worth  drawing  attention  to  a  passage  where  inconsistency  of 
spelling  in  the  last  four  Hnes  of  the  second  stanza  has  led  to  complete  nonsense 
in  the  ttanscription.  The  original  gives: 

Die  shall  my  hopes,  but  not  my  &th. 
That  you  mat  of  my  fall  may  hearers  be 
May  here  despaire,  which  truely  saith, 
I  was  more  true  to  loue  dian  loue  to  me. 

At  the  very  point  where  modem  spelling  can  make  the  sense  dear, 
FeOowes  left  it  as  it  was  instead  of  altering  it  to : 

May  hear  Despair,  which  truly  saith 

I  was  more  true  to  love  than  love  to  me. 

The  correct  spelling  is  given  111  the  Ayrcs  for  Four  Voices  (1955). 

*Can  she  excuse  my  wrongs'  (No.  5).  When  Fellowcs  produced  his  edition 

of  1920,  he  added  a  flat  to  the  B  in  bar  2,  in  the  Cantus  part  which,  in  all  the 
original  editions,  carries  no  accidental : 


5  J  1  r 

Can  the      cx  - 

CUM  niywfMfi 

1 

He  had  some  justification  for  this  in  the  presence  of  the  B  flat  in  the 
accompaniment  and  also  in  the  use  of  diis  interval  in  the  lute  solo  and  the 
version  in  Lachrinue  or  Seaven  Teares.  Thurston  Dart,  in  the  revised  edition  of 
1965,  based  on  die  1613  edition,  restores  the  note  to  its  position  without  the 
flat,  and  calk  attention  to  the  later  re-writing  of  die  accompaniment  which, 
at  this  point,  is  brought  into  exact  conformity  with  the  Altus  part: 

*  p.  158. 
t  Sec  p.  145. 
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^y— — J 
Ct 

IB  she  i 

tx  - 

CUM  ay  wwni* 

1— 

Although  the  elimmation  of  die  flat  may  come  as  a  shock  to  many  people 
familiar  with  the  Fellowes  edition,  there  are  a  number  of  instances  to  show 
contemporary  acceptance  of  this  arrangement  of  the  intervals,  several  cases 
being  in  tahlature  where  there  can  be  no  question  of  an  accidentally  ouiitted 
flat  sign.  Such  an  arrangement  is  found  in  the  following  sources: 

Thomas  Morley,  The  First  Booke  of  Consort  Lessons  (1599  and  161 1).  Sidney 
Beck,  in  his  edition  of  1959,  has  added  an  editorial  flat  in  the  Treble  viol 
part.  This  has  necessitated  the  addition  of  flats  in  die  Flute  and  Bandora 
parts.  The  tablature  from  Nn.6.36,  £  37,  which  Beck  believes  to  be  the 
missing  lute  part,  suggests  the  presence  of  a  flat,  hut  there  is  no  proof  that 
this  was  Morley's  original,  and  the  part  may  have  belonged  to  an  arrange- 
ment based  on  the  solo  version.  See  p.  155. 

Vallet,  SdM  pp.  36/37/38.  (Lute). 

Fuhrmann,  TGG,  p.  121.  The  first  interval  is  wrongly  given  as  a  third,  but 
the  rest  of  the  melody  is  correct.  (Lute) 

Camphuysen,  SR  Numerous  editions.  (Vocal  line  only). 

B  f  30;  f.  124.  Rather  inaccurate  copies,  but  each  shows  the  semitone  inter- 
val. (Lute). 

Niir  f  7,  'Galliard  Pipers  No.  2*;  f  65V,  'Galliarta  Pipers'.  There  is  more 
confusion  than  in  the  name  onK",  but  the  semitone  interval  is  there*  (Lute). 
BodMus.  MS  f,  7-10.  (l^our  vocal  part  books). 

Of  the  composers  who  made  use  of  the  opening  bars  of  the  tune,  the 
following  conform  to  this  pattern: 

H.  L.  Hassler 
Gabriel  Voigtlander 
Georg  Heuirich  Weber 

The  sources  that  give  the  interval  of  a  tone  at  diis  point  are: 

Add.  24,665  (Cantus  and  Bassus) 

Rowe  2  (Voice  and  lute;  transposed  up  a  fourth  from  the  original,  with 
greatly  altered  accompaniment) 

The  composers  to  use  the  theme  in  this  form  are: 

Johann  Rist 
AdamKreiger 
Osristoph  Ballard 
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In  every  case  the  three^ote  vetsioii  of  bar  i  is  used 
The  writer  of  the  version  in  the  John  Bull  Virginal  Book,*  £  78V/80, 
though  he  adheres  to  the  ihree-note  pattern  is  finely  impartial  where  the 

accidental  is  concerned.  He  uses  a  natural  in  the  statement  of  the  theme  and  a 
flat  in  the  division. 

Conradus  Hagius,  in  Newe  Kimstliche  Musicalische  Intraden  (Niirnberg, 
1616),  f.  46,  has  a  version  called  'PypersGalHard\  ^  5.  The  bass  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  'Can  she  excuse*,  but  unfortunately  the  whereabouts  of  the  Cantus 
book  is  unknown. 

A  sAtis&aory  explanation  of  this  curious  situation  is  hard  to  suggest  and 
various  opinions  have  been  put  fi>rward  to  explain  the  discrepancy.  Among 

them  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  absence  of  the  flat  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  rules  of  wusica  ficta,  but  examination  of  the  song-books  and  Lachrimce 
or  Seaven  Teares  docs  not  confirm  a  consistent  use  of  these  rules  among 
Dowland's  works  which  are  printed  in  staff  notation.  It  is  certain,  however, 
diat  a  few  tablature  versions  prove  the  melody  without  the  flat  to  have  been 
accepted  by  some  composers  during  Dowland's  lifetime. 

The  stanzas  of  this  song,  diough  they  have  no  author's  name  in  the 
songbook,  reveal  some  evidence  of  belonging  to  a  group  of  ayres  which, 
in  my  opinion,  were  written  by  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  play 
their  part  in  the  tormred  and  tragic  relationship  that  existed  between  him 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  One  song  in  this  group,  by  Daniel  Bacheler,  has 
the  superscription  'The  Right  Honourable  Robert,  Earle  of  Essex:  Earle 
Marshall  of  England.  To  Plead  my  fiuth  where  faith  hath  no  reward',*!' 
and  this  is  important,  since  it  is  this  poem,  known  to  be  by  Essex,  to  which 
she  excuse'  shows  a  noticeable  similarity  of  ideas  and  poetic  construc- 
tion. 

Tlie  history  of  Essex,  firom  his  first  appearance  at  Court  in  1584  until  his 
execution  in  1601,  has  as  its  central  theme  the  struggle  between  Essex's  soaring 
ambition  and  the  combination  of  the  strange  emotional  nature  and  pohtical 
acumen  of  the  Queen.  With  these  conflicting  interests  and  nervous  tensions 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  years  were  marked  with  fierce  quarrels  and  uneasy 
reocmdliations.  Without  going  into  a  detailed  history  of  these  clashes  of 
temperament  and  ambition  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  somethii^  of  a  habit 
vridi  Essex,  after  a  quarrel  widi  die  Queen,  to  absent  himsdf  finnn  Court, 
ddier  to  sdk  until  the  Queen's  afi^ction  overcame  her  anger  and  she  com- 
manded his  return  or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  she  prove  adamant,  to  set 
himself  to  work,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  regain  her  favour.  He  wrote 

*  KtzwiUiamMnseiiiii,  Camhiiclge. 
f  A  MuskaUBoH^itet,  No.  d. 
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indignant  letters  and  humble  and  loving  ones,  and  his  ability  as  a  poet  was 
also  brought  into  play  in  his  efforts  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  powerful 
position  he  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  his  hold  on  her  affections.  Some  of  the  verses 
he  wrote  under  diis  urge  appear,  on  the  surface,  to  be  no  more  than  the 
normal  courtly  love  poems  written  by  the  lover  who  thinks  himself  rgected 
by  his  mistress,  but  woven  into  the  fabric  arc  references  that  had  a  particular 
meaning  as  applied  to  Ehzabeth  and  himself.  On  one  occasion  at  least  we 
know  he  used  one  of  his  poems  to  foil  the  attempt  of  intriguers  to  introduce 
a  rival  in  his  place.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  his  onetime  con£dential  secretary, 
gives  the  following  account: 

There  was  another  time  long  after,  when  Sir  Fulkc  Grevill  (late  Lord  Brooke) 
a  man  in  appearance  intrinsccall*  with  him,  or  at  the  least  admitted  to  his 
Melancholy  houres,  eyther  belike  espying  some  wearinesse  in  the  Queene,  or 
perhaps  with  little  change  of  the  word  though  more  in  the  danger  some 
wariness  towards  him,  and  working  upon  the  present  matter  (as  he  was 
dexterous  and  close)  had  almost  super-induced  into  favour  the  Earle  of 
Southampton ;  which  yet  being  timely  discovered,  my  Lord  of  Essex  chose  to 
evaporate  his  thoughts  in  a  Sonnet  (being  his  common  way)  to  be  sung 
before  the  Queene,  (as  it  was)  by  one  Hales,+  in  whose  voyce  she  took  some 
pleasure  ;  whereof  the  complot»  me  thinkes,  had  as  much  of  the  Hermit  as  of 
the  Poet: 

And  if  thou  shouldst  by  Her  be  now  forsaken, 

She  made  thy  Heart  too  strong  for  to  be  shaken. 
As  if  he  had  beene  casting  one  eye  back  at  the  least  to  his  retiredness.  But  all 
this  likewise  quickly  vanished,  and  there  was  a  good  while  after  faire  weather 
over-head.  Yet  still,  I  know  not  how  like  a  gathering  of  Clouds,  till  towards 
his  latter  time,  when  his  humours  grew  Tart,  as  being  now  in  the  Lees  of 
favour,  it  brake  forth  into  certain  suddain  recesses;  sometimes  firom  the  Court 
to  Wanstecd,  otherwhiles  unto  Greenwich,  often  to  his  own  Chamber;  Doors 
shut,  Visits  forbidden  . .  .J 

Let  us  return  to  the  soi^  'To  plead  my  faith'  and  consider  the  words : 

To  plead  my  taith  where  faith  hath  no  reward. 
To  moue  remorse  where  fauour  is  not  borne : 

To  heape  complaints  wher  she  doth  not  regard, 
Were  fruitlesse,  bootclesse,  vainc  and  yceld  but  scorne. 

I  loued  her  whom  all  the  world  admir'de. 
I  was  refus'de  of  her  that  can  loue  none : 

*—  intimaie.  0£J>. 

f  Presumably  the  Robert  Hales  who  contributed  song  No.  3  in  il  Musicatt  Ban^t  (1610), 
and  who  sang  before  the  Queen  on  November  17th,  1590,  at  the  Tiltyard  at  Westminster. 

See  p.  239. 

:j:  *A  Parallell  bctwccuc  Robert  late  Earle  of  Essex,  and  George  late  Dulcc  of  Buckingham.' 
Written  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  .  .  .  London,  1641.  Reliquce  Wottonice,  2nd  edition,  1654, 
pp.  9-10. 
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And  my  vaine  hopes  which  far  too  high  asspir'de 

Is  dead  and  buri'd  and  for  eucr  gone. 
Forget  my  name  since  you  hauc  scornde  my  Loue, 

And  woman-Hke  doe  not  too  late  lament: 
Since  for  your  sake  I  doe  all  mischiefe*  proue, 

I  none  accuse  not  nothm  doe  repent, 
I  was  as  fond  as  euer  she  was  faire, 

Yet  lou'd  I  not  more  then  I  now  despaire. 

In  general  it  can  be  seen  that  the  sonnet  £ts  the  Essex-Elizabeth  situation 
perfectly  well,  but  there  are  two  lines  that  would  have  a  special  meaning  in 

the  context:  'I  loued  her  whom  all  the  world  admir'dc' — whom  did  all  the 
world  admire  more  than  Elizabeth? — and  'I  was  refused  of  her  diat  can  louc 
none* — did  not  Ben  Jonson  tell  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  that  Elizabeth 
'had  a  membrana  on  her  which  made  her  uncapable  of  man'?t  Though  the 
anatomical  reason  for  Elizabeth's  muchrvaunted  vii^inity  is  dismissed, 
probably  quite  rightly,  by  Lytton  StrachcyJ  as  mere  gossip  of  die  time, 
nevertheless,  gossip  of  this  sort  there  was,  and  the  line  would  have  coincided 
with  an  opmion  held  by  many.  1  was  as  fond  as  euer  she  was  faire,  yet  loued 
I  not  more  then  I  now  despaire'  is,  in  sentimoit,  very  like  a  passage  from  a 
letter  written  by  Essex  to  the  Queen  during  one  of  his  periods  of  retirement 
at  Wanstead:  *I  do  carry  the  same  heart  I  was  wont,  though  now  overcome 
with  unkindness,  as  before  I  was  conquered  by  beauty.'§  Surely  there  is  a 
case  here  for  believing  this  poem  was  the  result  of  another  occasion  when 
Essex  let  off  steam  or  'evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  sonnet'  it  'being  his 
common  way',  after  some  particular  moment  of  crisis  in  his  relationship  with 
the  Queen.  The  words  of  the  song  *Can  she  excuse'  not  only  show  an  extreme 
coincidence  of  emotional  content  but  have  a  striking  similarity  of  construc- 
tion in  their  opening  lines.  Notice  how  each  line  is  divided  in  two  with  some 
antithesis  of  the  thought  in  the  first  half  being  expressed  in  the  second: 

To  plead  my  ^th  where  faith  hath  no  reward, 

To  mouc  remorse  where  favour  is  not  borne. 

To  heap  complaints  where  she  doth  not  regard. 

Compare  this  with: 

Can  shee  excuse  my  wrongs  with  vertucs  cloake : 

Shall  I  call  her  good  when  she  proues  vnkind. 

Are  those  cleere  fiers  which  vanish  into  smoake: 

Must  I  praise  the  leaues  where  no  firuit  1  fmd. 

*  O.E.D.  =  Evil  plight  or  condition,  misfortune,  trouble,  distress, 
f  Ben  Jonson,  Discoveries,  1614.  Conversadons  with  William  Drummond  of  Hawthomden, 
l6ig.  Edited  G.  B.  Harrison  (1923). 
if  Elizabeth  and  Essex  (1928),  p.  23. 
§  Quoted  by  Lytton  Stiadiey,  p.  149. 
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Two  lines  that  occur  later  in  the  poem  would  have  a  very  particular  meaning : 
'Was  I  so  base  that  I  might  not  aspire  Vnto  those  high  ioies  which  she  houlds 
from  me.*  Essex  was  not  only  an  Earl  but  his  mother  was  a  first  cousin  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  &miily  was  descended,  through  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  fix>m 
Edward  III.  Obviously  in  his  own  mind  he  answers  the  question  in  the  nega- 
tive and,  had  the  poem  been  intended  to  reach  the  Queen's  ears  in  some  way, 
perhaps  already  with  Dowland's  music,  she  would  have  been  fully  alive  to 
the  meaning  of  the  lines.  Then  again  he  says;  'Better  a  thousand  times  to  die 
Then  for  to  line  thus  still  tormented/  On  one  occasion,  as  £u:  back  as  1587, 
after  a  violent  quarrel  with  Elizabeth  on  account  of  her  defence  of  Ralegh, 
when  he  was  about  to  ride  to  Margate,  determined  to  cross  the  Channel  and 
take  part  in  the  Dutch  wars,  had  he  not  written  to  his  friend  Edward  Dier, 
*If  I  return,  I  will  be  welcomed  home;  if  not,  una  bclla  morire,  is  better  than  a 
disquiet  life'?*  Added  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poem  is  the  fact  that  in 
i<$C4,  when  the  tragedy  was  ended  and  Elizabeth  herself  was  dead  too, 
Dowland  called  the  piece  Hie  Earl  of  Essex  Galiard'  in  Laekrima  or  Seavat 
Teares.  Previously  the  lute  versions  had  appeared  either  without  a  title  or  as 
'Can  she  excuse',  and  when  he  gave  the  name  of  Essex  to  the  arrangement  for 
Strings  and  lute  he  may  have  wished  to  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
tune  had  originally  been  inspired  by  the  verses  of  the  ill-fated  Earl.  If  these 
various  points  constimte  a  strong  enough  case  for  it  to  be  assumed  that  the 
words  are  by  Essex,  then  it  would  be  fairly  safe  to  conclude  that  it  was  in 
vocal  form  that  the  piece  was  first  written.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dowland  himself  makes  it  clear  that  many  of  the  songs  in  this  volume  had 
been  in  existence  for  some  time  before  he  decided  on  publication  ;  the  fact 
that  the  piece  appeared  as  a  lute  solo  in  William  Barley's  New  Booke  of 
Tabliture  in  1596  provides  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  since  the  song 
could  have  been  composed  some  years  earlier  and  could  have  been  arranged 
as  a  solo  by  the  time  Barley  went  into  print.  That  the  poem  had  appeared  by 
1596  is  shown  by  a  very  corrupt  copy  found  by  John  Payne  Collier  among 
the  papers  of  Edward  Alleyn,  the  actor,  at  Dulwich  College,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  I  give  the  stanzas  as  printed  by  Collier,  together  with  his 
comment: 

LOVE  VERSES 

(It  is  evident  that  what  follows  is  a  copy  of  love-verses,  much  corrupted  in  the 

transcription  by  some  ignorant  hand,  who  sadly  mangled  most  of  the  lines. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  printed  work  in  which  they  are  found,  and  they 

*  Walter  Bourchier  Devcreux,  Lives  and  Letters  of  the  Devcreux  Earls  of  Essex  (1853),  Vol. 
I,  p.  188. 
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were  perhaps  incorrectly  copied  from  some  original  manuscript  by  an  author 
of  that  day.) 

Can  she  excuse  my  wronges  with  vertuous  ddce? 

Shall  I  call  her  good,  when  she  proves  so  unkinde? 
Shall  diose  cleare  £res  vanish  into  smoke? 

Shall  I  praise  the  leafes  wher  no  frut  I  find? 
No,  no :  wher  shadowes  do  for  bodyes  stande, 

Thou  mayest  be  deseved  yf  thy  Hte  be  dime. 
Could  love  is  like  to  words  written  in  sand. 

Or  to  bubbels  which  upon  the  water  swime. 
Wilt  thou  be  thus  deluded  still, 

Seinge  that  she  will  right  thee  never? 
Yf  thou  canst  not  overcom  her  will. 

Thy  love  will  be  but  frutles  ever. 

Was  I  so  base  that  I  might  not  aspire 

Unto  those  high  joyes  which  she  holds  so  from  me? 
As  they  are  hy,  so  hy  is  my  desire. 

Yf  she  this  deny,  what  may  graunted  be? 
Or  yf  that  she  will  graunt  to  mat  which  reson  is. 

It  is  resons  will  tliat  trewe  love  should  be  just. 
Deare,  make  me  happi,  dien,  by  graunting  this. 

Or  cut  off  my  days,  yf  so  be  dy  I  must. 
Better  a  thousand  times  to  dy,  then  £or  to  live  thus  still  tormented. 

Deaie,  but  xemember  it  was  I  that  (or  thy  love  did  dy  contented. 

FINIS.  1596* 

'Now,  O  now  I  needs  must  part'  (No.  6)  is  set  to  the  tune  of  the  *Frog 
Gailiard',  see  p.  142. 

The  sixth  line  of  the  first  stanza  appean  to  have  troubled  modem  editors, 
although  it  is  clearly  printed  in  die  original,  and  all  editions  agree  in  giving : 

Loue  hues  not  when  hope  is  gone. 
Dr.  Fellowes,  however,  in  the  1920  edition  of  the  song-bookf  altered  it  to : 

Loue  dies  not  when  hope  is  gone, 
and  the  editors  of  Dowland'silyre5  for  Four  voices^  give  the  line  as: 

Love  hes  not  when  hope  is  gone. 

Hie  popularity  of  this  gailiard  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  use  of  the 
tune  for  ballads.  The  following  quotation  from  the  anonymous  play  Euerie 
Woman  in  her  Humor  (i6o9)§  shows  the  song  to  have  been  sufficiendy  widely 

*  The  Alleyn  Papers  (1843),  p.  21. 
The  £nglish  School  of  Lutenist  Song  Winters. 
Musicu  Aitamdoip  Vol.  6  (1953). 

A  CoVeahn  rfOUB^M  P^s.  Edited  A.  H.  BuDcd.  Vol.  IV  (1885),  p.  313. 
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known  for  a  line  from  tlie  first  stanza  to  have  been  expected  to  get  across  to 
the  audience: 

Philautus: . . .  All  hayle  to  my  belooued ;  then 
for  your  departure,  sad  dispaire  doth 
driuc  mc  hence :  for  all  must  be  to  effect. 

'Deare  if  you  change  lie  neuer  chuse  againe'  (No.  7). 
The  'Earth,  heauen,  fire,  aire'  of  the  penultimate  line  of  die  second  stanza 
would,  to  the  Elizabethan  mind,  have  held  overtones  of  reference  to  the 

current  philosophical  ideas  ot  the  properties  and  motions  of  the  tour  elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire  and  Water.* 

The  setting  of  the  final  line  of  the  stanza,  with  the  simple  device  of  the 
misplaced  accent,  is  at  die  same  time  a  most  ingenious  treatment  of  the  words 
and  musically  satisfying  in  its  eflfect : 


'Burst  forth  my  teares*  (No.  8).  In  England's  Helicon  the  copy  of  the  poem  is 

headed  'To  his  Flocks'.  In  the  1920  edition  Fcllowes  altered  the  penultimate  line 
of  the  second  stanza : 


And  beauty  hope  in  her  &ire  bosome  yokes, 


to: 


And  Beauty  Hope  in  her  fair  bosom  locks, 

the  intention  being,  presumably,  to  give  an  exact  rhyme  with  'rocks',  the 
final  word  of  the  last  line.  The  meaning  of  the  original  seems  quite  dear, 
however,  and  near  rhyme  such  as  this  is  by  no  means  rare  in  other  poems  in 
the  song-books. 

Only  two  very  small  changes  were  made  to  the  accompaniment  in  the 
later  editions. 

In  'Go  christall  teares'  (No.  9),  although  the  means  are  exceedingly  simple, 

Dowland  never  achieved  a  more  enchanting  passage  than  the  opening  phrase. 

The  descending  sequence  of  the  alms  part  seems  to  imitate  the  crystalline 

splash  of  the  falling  tears : 

*  See  £.  M.  W.  Tillyard,  The  EUzabetlum  IVorU  Pklttre  (Pecegxine  Books,  1963).  Hie 
Elements,  p.  77* 
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The  first  edition  of  1597  gives  the  first  line  of  the  second  stanza  as  'Hast 
haplesse  sighs'.  This  was  altered  in  the  printing  of  1600*  to  'Hast  restlesse 
sighs*.  It  continued  in  this  form  (with  variant  spellings)  in  all  subsequent 
printings.  In  his  edition  of  1920  Fellowes  changed  the  reading  of  the  second 
Bne&om: 

&  sweetly  weepe  in  to  thy  Ladies  breast 

to: 

And  sweetly  weep  into  my  lady's  breast. 

The  change  from  'thy'  to  'my*  seems  quite  unnecessary. 

Obertello  suggests  the  words  are  an  adaptation  of  Petrarch's  sonnet  Ite 
caldi  sospiri.  An  early  setting  of  the  Italian  words,  probably  the  first,  was  made 
by  Giovanni  Brocco.f  Robert  Jones,  almost  a  hundred  years  later,  set  the 
sonnet  again  in  A  Musical!  Dream  (1609).  In  the  poem  as  set  by  Dowland  the 
rhyme  'heart'  and  'desert'  between  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  the  second 
stanza,  ^Is  rather  flat  in  modem  spelling,  but  'desarte',  as  in  the  original 
(which  represents  the  pronunciation  of  the  period)  completes  the  rhyme 
perfectly. 

In  the  later  editions  there  is  a  particularly  interesting  alteration  to  the 
accompaniment  in  the  last  two  bars  where  the  bass  has  been  lowered  an 
octave.  This  change  suggests  that  the  solo  form  of  the  song  to  the  lute  alone 
may  have  been  the  one  more  generally  used  in  performance.  If  this  had 
become  apparent  to  Dowland,  the  strengthening  of  the  bass  by  its  being 
placed  an  octave  lower  would  be  an  obyious  improvement. 

'Thinkst  thou  then  by  thy  fayning'  (No.  10).  The  not  very  profound  Uttle 
poem  of  this  song  is  given  an  odd  and  brittle  character  by  Dowland  s  setting. 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  comment  on  the  meaning  of  the 
line: 

When  louely  sleepe  is  armlesse, 

*  Not  1612  as  stated  in  Thurston  Dart's  revised  edition  of  1965. 
t  AB)erto  Obertello,  Madr^ali  iudumi  in  bighiUena  (1949)* 
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were  it  not  that  on  one  occasion  I  was  asked  by  a  singer,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, why  sleep  had  no  arms.  The  meaning  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  physical  members,  but  lefecs  to  the  unanned,  or  harmless  cotidition  of  the 
poet's  Love,  when  asleep. 

'Come  away,  come  sweet  loue'  (No.  11)  is  one  of  the  most  serene  and 
lyrical  of  all  Dowland's  songs.  Ncidicr  bitterness  nor  melancholy  touches  it. 
In  England*s  Helicon  the  verses  are  headed  with  the  title  *To  his  Loue'.  In  the 
1920  edition  Fellowes  suggests  altering  the  word  'Rosie'  in  the  sixth  line  of 
the  original  arrangement  of  the  stanza,  to  'roseate',  presumably  in  order  to 
oeate  the  semblanrc  of  an  internal  rhyme  with  'And  sweet  roseate  Hps  to  kiss' 
so  that  it  may  match  the  internal  rhyme  in  the  second  stanza,  *Playing,  staying 
in  the  groue'.  There  is,  however,  no  matching  rhyme  in  the  third  stanza  and, 
in  a  sense,  Fellowes  has  created  the  need  for  one  by  his  elaborate  layout  of  the 
lines. 

'Rest  a  while  you  cruell  cares'  (No.  12)  has  no  particularly  outstandii^ 
characteristics.  A  conventioQal  piece  of  word  painting  occurs  in  the  setting  of 
the  final  couplet,  widi  the  upward  movement  of  the  voice  on  the  word 
'hcaucnly'.  Only  minimal  changes  were  made  in  the  accompaniment  in  the 
later  editions.  One  of  these,  on  the  third  minim  of  bar  26,  where  a  C  has  been 
added  in  the  bass  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Bassus  part,  is  probably  no  more 
than  dhe  correction  of  an  omission  on  the  printer's  part. 

'Sleepe  wayward  though'  (No.  13)  is  one  of  the  most  outstandingly 
beautiful  of  all  Dowland's  songs,  its  success  being  achieved  by  die  simplest 
possible  means.  The  melody  is  smooth  and  flowing  and  the  words  are  set  note 
for  syllable.  The  accompaniment  is  almost  entirely  chordal  with  the  addition 
of  a  £sw  decorative  figures  on  the  lute  where  the  Cantus  has  a  long  note.  This 
is  one  of  the  less  common  examples  among  the  strophic  songs  where  the 
words  and  music  are  equally  happily  married  in  die  succeeding  stanzas  as  they 
are  in  die  first. 

The  number  of  copies  that  found  their  way  into  MSS  of  the  time  shows 
how  justly  popular  it  became,  and  this  popularity  is  confirmed  by  quotations 
in  theatrical  productions  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Eastward  Hoe  (160s) 
by  Geoi^e  Chapman  gives  us  the  following  lines : 

Girtred .  .  .  off  with  this  gowne  for  shames  sakes,  off  with  this  gownc:  let 
not  my  Knight  take  mc  in  the  Citty  cut  in  any  hand :  tear*t,  pax  ont  (does  he 
come)  tcar't  of.  Thus  whilst  shee  sleepes  I  sorrow ,  for  her  sake,  etc.'*' 

Again  in  Euerie  Woman  in  her  Humor  (1609),  in  the  same  scene  between  ' 

*  Eastward  Hoe,  As  it  was  played  in  die  Black-fiiers.  By  die  Children  of  her  Maiesdes 
Rendi.  Made  by  Geo:  Chapman.  Bca:  Jonson.  loh:  Maneon  (1605).  I  am  gratefiil  to  Richaid 
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Philautus  and  a  boy,  where  there  was  a  quotation  from  'Now  O  now*,  we 
find: 

Phil:  Boy,  sleepe  wayward  thoughts?* 

Unhke  the  majority  of  Elizabethan  songs,  'Sleepe  wayward  thoughts*  sur- 
vived the  change  of  £uhion  and  persisted  until  after  the  Restoration.  It  was 
printed,  widi  the  attribution  to  Dowland,  in  John  Playford's  A  hrief  hUroduc-' 

tion  to  the  skill  of  musick  .  .  .  (third  edition,  1660),  p.  41,  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  unnumbered  edition  of  1662.  It  travelled  to  Scotland  and  there,  curiously, 
the  tune  became  associated  with  the  words  'If  fluds  of  teares  could  dense  my 
follies  past'.  No.  11  of  The  Second  Booke  of  Songs,  John  Forbes  included  it  in 
diis  fi>rm,  as  well  as  with  the  original  words,  as  No.  13  of  his  Songs  and 
Fancies  in  all  three  editions  (1660,  1662  and  1680).  In  the  Skene  MSf  it 
appears  as  an  instrumental  solo  with  the  title  'Floodis  of  teares'.  John  Squyer*s 
MS:}:  (dated  1 696-1 701)  shows  it  to  have  been  still  known,  in  its  original 
form,  until  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  the  first  two  strains  the  only  difference  between  the  early  and  late 
editions  lies  in  die  addition  of  an  A  in  die  middle  voice  of  the  lute  part  on 
beat  5  of  bars  6  and  13  to  bring  them  into  conformity  widi  die  penultimate 
bar  of  the  song.  The  original  omission  may  have  been  purely  accidental  since 
the  lute  player  will  find  himself  almost  automatically  supplying  the  missing 
note.  In  bars  23  and  24,  however,  important  changes  were  made: 


■»7 


'All  ye  whom  loue  or  fortune  hath  betraide'  (No.  14)  is  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  preceding  song.  Polyphonic  in  structure,  with  the  melody  broken 
into  shorter  phrases  and  widi  repetition  introduced  on  such  words  as  'whose 
sighes'  and  who  sings  my  sorrowes'  to  point  the  emotion.  For  the  first  time, 
too,  Dowland  uses  chromaticism  for  the  ei^ression  of  grief  : 


*  A.  H.  Bullcn,  op.  dt.,  p.  31a. 

{National  Library  of  Scodand. 
EdinbuKgh  Univenicy  Labcary,  MS  La.,  m,  490,  p.  71. 
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1 

Lend 

 ^ 

/  f — 

R.  Warwick  Bond,^  without  any  supporting  evidence,  claims  the  poem  for 
John  Lyly.  Apart  from  diis  it  has  been  ascribed  to  no  other  author.  The  £nal 
cot^let  of  the  first  stanza : 

Lend  eares  and  teares  to  me  most  haplcs  man. 
That  smgs  my  sorrowes  like  the  dyii^  Swanne. 

is  an  expression  of  the  commonly  held  belief  having  its  origin  in  classical 
legend,  that  the  swan  sings  once  only,  on  the  approach  of  death.  The  idea 
occurs  again  in  'Me  me  and  none  but  me',  No.  5  of  The  Third  and  Last  Booke, 
and,  of  course,  as  referring  to  Dowland  himself,  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons, 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  story  five  timesf  and  Tilley  lists  it  among  the 
proverbs  of  the  time,  'Like  a  swan,  he  sings  before  his  death*.:}:  Orazio 
Vecchi's  *Il  bianc'e  dolcc  cigno'  became  known  in  England  as  'The  white 
dehght^  Swanne'  in  Nicholas  Yonge's  Musica  Transalpina.  The  Second  Booke 
of  Madrigalks  (1597).  Orlando  Gibbons,  too,  used  a  stanza  on  the  same  subject 
for  his  madrigal  *The  Silver  Swan*.?  The  source  for  the  story  best  known  to 
the  Elizabethans  would  probably  have  been  Ovid's  Heroides  in  George 
Turbervile's  translation,  The  Heroycall  Epistles,  first  printed  in  1567.  Epistle 
Vn,  *From  Dido  to  i£neas',  begins  with  these  lines: 

Euen  so  when  fates  doo  call, 

ystrctcht  in  moysted  spring, 
Vpon  Meanders  winding  bankes 

The  snowish  Swanne  doth  sing. 

Ih  the  first  part  of  die  song  one  chord  only  is  filled  out  widi  an  additional 

note  in  the  later  editions,  but  bar  13,  as  given  in  the  preceding  example,  was 
changed  to  a  form  in  which  the  higher  voice  on  the  lute  conformed  more 
closely  to  the  Altus  part  of  the  four-part  ayrc : 

*  John  Lyly,  Complete  Works  (1902),  Vol.  3,  p.  492. 

+  A.  L.  Rowse,  IVilliam  Shakespeare,  A  Biography  (1963),  p.  37. 

X  M.  P.  Tilley,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Proverbs  in  England  in  the  i6th  and  1  jth  Centuries  (1950), 
SzoaS. 

$  Madr^als  and  Mottets    5  Parts  (16x2). 
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'Wilt  thou  unkind  thus  reaue  me  of  my  heart*  (No.  15)  has  a  melancholy 
charm.  The  words  are  aptly  set,  and  the  means  used  to  express  sadness,  as  for 
example,  the  sudden  sharpening  of  the  leading  note  on  the  word  part', 
though  conventional,  are  none  the  less  effective: 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher  show  its  popularity  by  giving  a  garbled  version  of  the 
refrain  to  Old  Merrytliouglu  iii  The  Kniglu  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (1613).*  He 
sings: 

But  yet,  or  ere  you  part  (Oh,  cruel!) 

Kiss  me,  kiss  me,  sweeting,  mine  own  dear  jewel ! 

In  the  early  part  of  die  song  the  accompaniment  has  been  slightly  filled  out 
in  die  later  editions,  but  in  die  final  bar  an  important  change  has  been 

made  where  the  chord  of  A  has  been  replaced  by  a  chord  of  C  tliereby  bring- 
ing the  lute  into  line  with  the  voices  of  the  four-part  ayrc. 

'Would  my  conceit  that  first  enforced  my  woe'  (No.  16).  In  this  song  the 
words  express  similar  sentiments  of  frustrated  hopes  and  *inward  paine'  as 
those  of  No.  14.  They  may  well  have  been  chosen  by  Dowland  as  a  vehicle 
for  his  grief  at  the  shattering  of  his  own  hopes  when  his  application  for  a  post 
at  Court  was  refused. 

Most  of  the  notes  added  to  the  accompaniment  in  the  later  editions  are  of 
such  a  character  that  diey  may  well  have  been  accidentally  omitted  in  pre- 
vious printings.  One  interesting  change,  however,  is  made  in  bar  6,  where  the 
fmal  note,  a  G,  has  been  lowered  an  octave  to  bring  it  to  the  same  pitch  as  the 
Tenor  voice. 

*£dited  R.  F.  Patterson (1944)*  Act  I,  Scene  4,  p.  19. 
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'Come  againe:  sweet  loue  doth  now  enuite'  (No.  17).  In  his  notes  to  the 
1920  edition  Fellowes  remarks  that  the  last  line  of  each  of  the  first  two  stanzas 
contains  two  syllables  more  than  the  corresponding  line  in  each  of  the  £9llow- 
Ing  stanzas.  He  suggests  the  composer  interpolated  a  word  for  musical  pur- 
poses to  match  the  metre  of  the  previous  line  and  that  he  had  not  anticipated 
more  than  two  stanzas  being  sung.  A  curious  fact  is  that  in  the  song-book, 
after  stanza  2,  the  numbering  starts  again  at  i  and  continues  to  4.  Edward 
Doughtie*  suggests  the  possibility  of  these  stanzas  having  belonged  to  an 
entirely  different  poem.  Bruce  Pattisonf  points  to  the  similarity  of  the  metre 
widi  that  of  a  poem  by  Thomas  Lodge  in  The  Phoenix  Nest  (i  593  ed.,  p.  49), 
but  Doughtie  shows  it  is  only  the  last  four  stanzas  that  resemble  Lodge*s 
'Strive  no  more'.  Thomas  Oliphant  included  the  first  two  stanzas  as  No.  162  in 
La  Musa  Madrigalesca  (1837)  with  the  comment  'There  are  four  stanzas  more, 
but  much  inferior  to  these*.  Giles  Earle^  in  his  MS  copy  of  the  song,  seems 
to  have  found  difficulty  in  accommodating  the  £nal  stanza  to  die  music,  and 
in  the  last  line  *Did  tempt  while  she  fer  triumphs  laughs*  he  adds  die  word 
*mightie*  before  'triumphs'. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  later  stanzas  should  have  been 
added  it  Dowland  did  not  intend  them  for  use  and  the  absence  of  the  extra 
syllable  makes  them  by  no  means  unsingable.  It  needs  only  careful  choice  of 
words  for  repetition  in  the  £fth  line  (according  to  the  layout  of  die  poem  in 
the  song-book)  and  any  of  them  will  fit  the  music,  aldiough  it  is  only  in  the 
first  two  diat  the  complete  aptness  of  the  setting  is  fully  realized.  The  fourth 
line  (fifth  in  the  Fellowes  edition) : 


m 


in  mtt 


tebcucb 


10  Une 


to  ^Sm, 


J    'J^    J  i 


p 


pr  >  r  f  J 


with  the  crescendo  of  excitement  in  the  first  stanza  and  the  decline  into  despair 
of  the  second,  is,  in  each  case,  perfecdy  matched  widi  its  music  and,  as  one 
follows  the  odier  they  make  a  complete  antithesis.  The  corresponding  lines  of 
the  later  stanzas,  though  not  unacceptable  when  broken  with  the  rests,  lack 
the  intensity  which  this  device  gives  to  the  lines  illustrated  above.  Un- 

*op.  cit.,  p.  319. 

J Music  and  Poetry  in  the  English  Renaissance  (1948),  p.  154. 
B.M.  Add.  24665  (1615-25).  £  26V-27. 
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fortunately  modem  singers  often  ignore  the  last  rest  of  the  series  under  the 
delusion  they  know  better  than  Dowland,  and  that  the  meaning  is  made 
clearer  by  canymg  die  word  'die'  over  the  rest  and  joining  it  to  *witb  thee 
againe  .  .  .'  Dowland  obviously  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  when  lie 
reaches  the  climax  of  the  sequence  of  disjointed  phrases  *To  see — to  heare — to 
touch — to  kisse — to  die'  (and  surely  here  the  words  'to  die'  are  used  in  the 
figurative  sense,  meaning  to  reach  the  final  transports  of  physical  love)  the 
contemplation  of  his  happiness  is  too  much  £ot  him,  and  he  catches  his  breath 
hc£o£e  he  adds  *with  diee  againe  in  sweetest  simpadiy*.  An  extremely  corrupt 
version  of  this  song  appean  in  Landesbibliodiek  Kassel  MS  Mus.  108.1,  f.  32V, 
with  Itahan  words : 

In  me  non  6  piu  vita 

che  per  se  giui^  amor  6  gia  finita 
£  pik  mi  sento  gran  martire 

Che  non  si  puo  so&ire. 

For  the  lute  solo  based  on  the  same  melody  see  p.  164. 

*His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned'  (No.  18).  An  account  of  the 
occasion  upon  which  these  stanzas  were  originally  sung  is  given  by  Sir 
William  S^^  in  Honor,  Military  and  CfW/(i6o2). 

CHAP.  54 

The  Original  occasions  of  the  yeerely  Triumphs  in  ENGLAND. 

Here  will  we  remember  also  (and  I  hope  without  enuie  so  may)  that  these 
annuall  exercises  in  Armes,  solemnized  the  17.  day  of  Nouember,  were  first 
begun  and  occasioned  by  the  vertuous  and  honourable  Sir  Henry  Lea^  Master 
of  her  Highnesse  Armorie,  and  now  deseruingly  Knight  of  the  most  noble 
Order,  who  of  his  great  zeale,  and  earnest  desire  to  eternize  the  glory  of  her 
Maiestics  Court,  in  the  beginning  of  her  happy  reigne,  voluntarily  vowed 
(unlesse  infirmity,  age,  or  other  accident,  did  impeach  him)  during  his  life, 
to  present  himselfe  at  the  Tilt  armed,  the  day  aforesayd  yeerely,  there  to  per- 
forme,  in  honor  of  her  sacred  Maiestic  the  promise  he  formerly  made. 
Whereupon  the  Lords  and  Gentleman  of  the  sayd  Court,  incited  by  so  worthy 
an  example  determined  to  continue  that  customc,  and  not  vnlike  to  the 
anticnt  Knighthood  della  Banda  in  Spaine,  haue  eucr  since  yercly  assembled  in 
Armes  accordingly:  though  true  it  is,  that  the  Author  of  that  custome,  (being 
now  by  age  ouertaken)  in  the  3  3  yeere  of  her  Maiesties  reigne  resigned  and 
recommended  that  office  vnto  the  right  noble  George  Earle  of  Cumberland, 
The  ceremonies  of  which  assignation  were  publiquely  performed  in  presence 
of  her  Maiestie,  her  Ladies  and  Nobilitie,  also  an  infinite  number  of  people 
beholding  the  same,  as  folio wcth: 

On  the  17  day  of  Nouember,  Anno  i$go,  this  honourable  Gendeman, 

*  Principal  King  at  Arms.  He  contributed  a  commendatory  poem  to  Peacham's  Minerva 
BritotttuL 
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together  with  the  Earle  of  CumhcrLvui,  hauing  first  performed  their  seruice  in 
Armes,  presented  thcmselucs  vnto  her  Highnesse,  at  the  foot  of  the  staires 
under  her  Gallery  window,  in  the  Tilt  yard  at  Wcstmmstcr,  where  at  that 
time  her  Maiestie  did  sit,  accompanied  with  the  Viscount  Turyn  Ambassador 
o( France,  many  Ladies  and  the  chicfcst  Nobilitie, 

Her  Maiesry  beholding  these  armed  Knights  comming  toward  her,  did 
suddenly  heare  a  musicke  so  sweete  and  secret,  as  euery  one  thereat  greatly 
marueiled.  And  hearkening  to  that  excellent  melodic,  the  earth  as  it  were 
opening  there  appeared  a  Pauilion,  made  of  white  Taffata,  containing  eight 
score  ellcs,  being  in  proportion,  like  vnto  the  sacred  Temple  of  the  Virgins 
Vestall.  This  Temple  seemed  to  consist  vpon  pillars  of  Pourferry,  arched  like 
vnto  a  Chruch,  within  it  were  many  Lampes  burning.  Also,  on  the  one  side 
there  stood  an  Altar  coucrcd  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  thereupon  two  waxe 
candles  burning  in  rich  candlesticks,  vpon  the  Altar  also  were  layd  certaine 
Princely  presents,  which  after  by  three  Virgms  were  presented  vnto  her 
Maiestie. 

Before  the  doore  of  this  Temple  stood  a  crowned  Pillar,  embraced  by  an 
Eglantine  tree.  .  .  . 

The  musicke  aforesayd  was  accompanied  with  these  verses,  pronounced 
and  sung  by  M.  Hales*  her  Maiesties  seruant,  a  Gentleman  in  that  Arte 
excellent,  and  for  his  voice  both  commendable  and  admirable. 

My  golden  locks  time  hath  to  siluer  tumd, 
(Oh  time  too  swift,  and  swittncs  neuer  ceasing) 
My  youth  gainst  age,  and  age  at  youth  hath  spurnd. 
But  spurnd  in  vaine,  youth  waineth  by  encreasnig. 
Beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  flowers  fading  beene, 
Duety,  taith  and  loue,  are  rootes  and  euergreene. 

My  Helmet  now  shall  make  an  hiue  for  Bees, 
And  loners  songs  shall  turne  to  holy  Psalmes: 
A  man  at  Armes  must  now  sit  on  his  knees, 
And  feed  on  pray'rs,  that  are  old  ages  almes. 
And  so  from  Court  to  Cottage  I  depart. 
My  Saint  is  sure  of  mine  unspotted  hart. 

And  when  1  sadly  sit  in  homely  Cell, 
I*le  teach  my  Swaines  this  Carrol  for  a  song. 
Blest  be  the  hearts  that  thinke  my  Souereigne  well, 
Cuis'd  be  the  soules  that  dunke  to  doe  her  wiong. 
Goddesse,  Touduafe  diis  aged  man  his  right, 
To  be  your  Beadmaii  now,  diat  m$  your  Knight 

The  gifts  which  the  Vestall  maydens  presented  vnto  her  Maiesty,  were 
dxese:  A  vaile  of  white  exceeding  rich  and  coxioosly  wrought:  a  doke  and 

^Ihe  same  ivho  nng  the  Sari  ofEsiez's  Sonnet  on  another  oocaskm.  See  p.  227. 
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safegard  set  with  buttons  of  gold,  and  on  them  were  grauen  Emprezes  of 
excellent  deuise :  in  the  loope  of  euery  button  was  a  nobleinans  badge,  fixed  to 

a  pillar  richly  embrodered.  .  .  . 

But  to  return  to  the  purpose,  These  presents  and  prayer  being  with  great 
reuerence  deliuered  into  her  Maiesties  ownc  hands,  and  he  hirnselfe  disarmed, 
offered  vp  his  armour  at  die  foot  of  her  iMaiesties  crowned  pillar;  and  kneel- 
ing vpon  his  knees,  presented  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  humbly  beseeching 
she  would  be  pleased  to  accept  him  for  Knight,  to  continue  the  yeerely 
exercises  aforesaid.  Her  Maiesty  gratiously  accepting  of  that  offer,  this  aged 
Knight  armed  the  Earle,  and  mounted  him  vpon  his  horse.  That  being  done, 
he  put  vpon  his  owne  person  a  side  coat  of  blackc  Veluet  pointed  vnder  the 
arme,  and  couered  his  Kead  (in  liew  of  an  helmet)  with  a  buttoned  cap  of  the 
countrey  fashion. 

Dr.  Fellowes^  suggests  that  Robert  Hales  may  have  been  the  composer  of  the 

music  sung  at  the  Tiltyard,  but  it  appears  far  more  likely  that  Dowland's 
setting  was  the  one  used.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  chosen  to 
reset  a  poem  so  closely  linked  with  its  own  special  occasion,  an  occasion 
moreover,  which  at  the  time  of  the  printing  of  The  First  Booke  of  Songes  in 
1 597i  would  not  yet  have  ^ded  firom  people's  memories.  The  likelihood  that 
Sir  Henry  Lee  himself  (or  someone  closely  associated  with  him)  was  the 
author  of  the  stanzas,  and  that  Dowland  set  other  poems  from  the  same  hand, 
further  strengthens  the  probability.  Of  the  poem  itself,  Fellowes  accepts 
George  Peele  as  the  author,  on  the  grounds  of  a  copy,  entitled  'Sonet*,  having 
been  bound  in  the  back  of  Peele's  Polyhymnia  (1590),^  an  accomit  in  verse  of 
the  Tiltyard  ceremony.  David  W.  Home,  one  of  Peele's  latest  editors,  has 
investigated  the  problem  with  considerable  care  and  finds  the  attribution  un- 
satisfactory.^  He  concludes  that  Lee  may  have  been  die  author  of  the  three 
related  poems  set  by  Dowland,  namely  'His  golden  locks',  the  trilogy  of  The 
Second  Booke,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  and  'Farre  from  triumphing  Court',  No.  8  of 
A  Musicall  Banquet.  He  suggests,  however,  that  Richard  £des,  who  wrote  the 
verses  for  the  Ditchley  entertainments  given  by  Sir  Henry  Lee  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1592,  may  have  collaborated  in  writing  the  poems.  In  my 
opinion,  except  that  they  share  the  common  form  of  the  six-line  stanza,  there 
is  little  resemblance  between  Edes's  work  and  the  verses  under  consideration. 
Lee's  claim  as  author  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  his  name  is  printed  above 
the  song  in  A  Musicall  Banket,  in  which  the  stanzas  both  echo  phrases  and 

*  English  Madrigal  Verse. 

t  Only  two  extant  copies  of  the  printed  work  ate  known;  one  at  the  Huntineton  Library, 
the  other  at  the  Library  of  Edinbucgh  Universicy.  A  MS  transcript  at  Sl  John's  Collie, 

Oxford,  does  not  include  the  poem. 

:j:  The  Life  and  Minor  Works  of  George  Peclc  (1952),  pp.  165-73. 

§  Sec  E.  K.  Chambers,  Sir  Henry  Lee.  An  Elizabethan  Portrait  (1936},  Appendix  E,  p.  276. 
where  die  complete  text  is  given. 
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ideas  from  the  earlier  poem,  and  refer,  with  particularly  personal  expressions 
of  emotion,  to  the  visit  paid  him,  at  his  home,  by  Queen  Anne  in  1608. 
Evidence  of  contemporary  MSS  into  which  'His  golden  locks'  was  copied 
with  Lee*s  name  attached,  suggests  he  was  generally  accepted  as  its  author  at 
the  time.  R.  Warwidc  Bond*  attempts  to  claim  the  poem  for  John  Lyly  on 
the  grounds  of  similar  phrases  and  imagery  occurring  elsewhere  in  Lyly's 
work,  but  the  claim  is  in  no  other  way  substantiated. 

In  the  later  editions  die  tendency  has  been  to  add  a  note  here  and  there  to 
strengthen  the  accompaniment,  but  in  bar  3  a  definite  change  has  been  made : 


*Awake  sweet  loue'  (No.  19).  The  rektion  of  this  song  to  the  lute  solo  is 
discussed  on  p.  144. 

Several  passages  in  this  accompaniment  have  been  largely  re-written  in  the 
later  editions.  A  particularly  interesting  example  occurs  in  bars  i  and  2,  where 
the  revision  brings  the  lute  part  much  closer  to  the  solo  version : 


ifot 


A«1Nd»  MWt 

"  r 

low  ttw 

fj^"  r  K  r  1 

A  .  tMhe.  Meet 
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eoloNo.  94 


r 
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Fellowes,  in  his  edition  of  1 920,  substituted  the  note  G  for  the  A  at  the  top  of 

the  second  chord,  witliout  mentioning  that  he  had  done  so.  He  thus  introduced 


*  op.  dt..  Vol.  I,  p.  410. 
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a  misprint  which  had  appeared  in  the  editions  of  1600  and  1603 .  The  harmony 
of  the  emended  edition  of  1606  shows  the  repeated  A,  as  printed  in  1597,  to 
have  been  correct 

In  bar  7  the  G  and  F  which  had  formed  an  inner  voice  have  been  raised  an 

octave  higher,  and  in  the  first  part  of  bar  8  the  notes  in  the  bass,  which  appear 
to  have  been  misplaced  in  the  early  editions,  have  been  corrected: 


i«7 


■b 


xeoce     mournd,  Hues 


•b     -     tc(vc«        mournd.  Hues 


In  bar  23  tlie  ratiier  irritating  quavers  have  been  removed  from  beat  2; 


1C06 


1 


m 


In  tbe  penultimate  bar,  on  beat  2,  C  in  the  bass  has  been  removed  to  bring 
the  lute  and  voice  into  agreement 

'Come  heauy  sleepe*  (No.  20).  This  most  beautiful  and  expressive  song  is 

another  masterpiece  of  absolute  simphcity,  and  here  Dowland  makes  use  of 
iiis  knowledge  of  the  special  sonorities  of  the  lute  with  moving  effect,  partic- 
ularly at  the  junction  of  the  fourth  and  £fth  lines.  The  last  words  of  line  four 
'sorrows  sigh  swohi  cries'  end  on  a  full  close  with  a  chord  of  G  major;  a  chord 
which  on  the  lute  is  mainly  composed  of  notes  on  the  open  strings,  giving  a 
dear  ringing  quality.  This  will  support  a  considerable  volume  of  tone  from  the 
singer.  The  next  line  begins  on  a  B  major  chord  which,  by  the  position  of  the 
notes  on  the  strings  of  the  instrument,  has  a  somewhat  more  muted  tone 
colour.  If  the  singer  drops  his  voice  to  match  the  natural  change  of  quaUty  in 
the  accompaniment  the  repeated  notes  of  the  invocation  to  sleep  then  take  on  a 
kind  of  hushed  urgency,  exceptionally  expressive  of  the  emotioiiaUy  charged 
sentence: 
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%  i  i.    _n  , 

In  the  original  print  the  last  couplet  of  the  £rst  stanza  (part  of  which  is  given 
above)  has  the  following  reading: 

Com  Sc  posses  my  tired  thoughts,  wome  soule, 
Tliat  Hiriiig  dies,  till  thou  on  me  bestoule. 

This  form  appean  in  all  £om  voice  parts  of  all  the  editions  I  have  been  able  to 
check.  In  the  1920  edition  of  the  song-book  Dr.  Fellowes  has  altered  the  lines 
as  follows: 

Come  and  possess  my  tired  thought-worn  soul. 
That  hving  dies  till  thou  on  me  be  stole. 

In  the  notes  on  the  First  Book  of  Songs  in  English  Madrigal  Verse  (1929)  he 
writes: 

It  would  seem  that  the  composer,  or  whoever  made  the  transcription  for 
him,  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  line  and  taking  worn  soul  for  the 
vocative,  added  the  s  to  thought.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  true 
oonstraction  of  the  line.* 

The  explanation  may  be,  however,  that  *wome  soule'  is  not  a  vocative,  but 
is  *in  apposition'  with  'tired  thou£^hts',  the  word  'and'  being  omitted.  If  the 
line  as  it  stands  is  spoken  aloud  with  that  idea  in  mind,  it  sounds  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  both  the  adjectives  'tired*  and  *wom'  will  be  slightly  stressed, 
which  agrees  ompletely  with  the  musical  setting.  Dr.  Fellowes's  conjecture 
has,  neverdidess,  been  to  a  certain  extent  justified  in  recent  years  by  the 
discovery  of a  setting  by  Robert  Johnsonf  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  same  poem, 

*p.  615. 

t  New  Yak  Public  Lifacary,  Dracd  MS  No.  4041 ,  No.  39.  Printed  in  English  tote  Soo^ 
Seoood  Series,  No.  17,  edited  fay  Ian  Spink. 
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where  the  words  'thought  worne'  are  in  fact,  used : 

Com  hcavic  slcpc  thou  image  of  true  deth 
and  close  up  these  my  wcarcd  wcping  eyes 
whose  springes  of  tcarcs  doc  stopp  my  vitall  breath 
and  t)'ers  my  harte  w^'^  saurowes  sighes  swolen  cries 
com  and  pooscs  my  tyred  thought  worne  soule 
Hving  dies  till  thow  one  me  bee  stolen 

Since  Dowland  made  no  correction  and  the  same  reading  was  carried  through 
to  the  edition  of  1613,  though  other  texts  were  emended,  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  words  as  they  stand  and  had  no  wish  to  change  them. 
Thomas  Oliphant  in  La  Musa  Madrigalesca  (1837)  includes  a  copy  of  the 
words  £iom  the  soi^-book,  and  to  them  attaches  the  following  note: 

In  this  invocation  to  Sleep  the  hand  of  a  scholar  is  easily  to  be  traced.  Its 
consanguinity  with  night,  and  relationship  to  death — the  image  of  true  death 
(Mortis  imago),  or  as  Shakespeare  terms  it,  Death's  counterfeit,  all  emanate 
from  the  Pierian  spring  of  hea^  mythology.^ 

In  the  fifth  line  he  prints  'my  tired  care-worn  soul'  without  any  note  of  the 
alteration,  and  in  the  sixth  line  he  gives  'till  thou  on  me  bestole*.  He  explains 
the  last  word  as  'Cover  me,  like  a  mantle'  but  the  O.EJD.  has  no  such  defini- 
tion and  cites  Dowland's  use  of  the  word  'bestoule',  giving  'besteal'  as  the 
present  tense  with  the  meaning:  to  move  stealthily  upon  someone.  In  the 
second  stanza  Dr.  FellowTs  alters  *child  to  this  black  fasfj"  night'  to  'child  to 
the  black  faced  night*.  A  small  point  but  the  original  reading  seems  preferable 
and  fits  the  accent  of  the  music  better.  The  verbal  patterns  are,  however,  very 
difeent  in  the  second  stanza  and  the  words  can  hardly  be  fitted  to  the  music 
without  some  distortion  of  die  nattiral  rhythm. 

In  the  later  editions  a  number  of  small  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
accompaniment : 

Bar  4,  beat  4 
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f  A  recognized  spelling  of  *fi»ed'. 
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Bar  It  best  2 
1597 

4  


ta  -  tat 


*Away  with  these  selfe  louing  lads*  (No.  21).  This  is  a  straightforward, 
lively  little  song;  another  of  the  rare  examples  of  Dowland  in  an  entirely  un- 
troubled mood.  The  note  for  syllable  writing  is  unvaried  throughout  and  the 
general  structure  is  reminiscent  of  an  ahnain.  Although  anonymous  in  the 

song-book,  Fulke  Greville's  authorship  of  the  words  is  undisputed.  The  poem 
was  printed  as  No.  LI  of  the  CacHca  cycle  in  Ccrtaine  Learned  and  Elegant 
Warkes  of  the  Right  Honorable  Fulke  Lord  Brooke  (1633).  It  is  also  ascribed  to  *F 
Greuill'  in  Francis  Davison's  MS  list  of  the  contents  o£Enghmd*s  HeUcon,* 

On  four  occasions  a  B  natural  has  been  removed  from  a  G  major  chord  in 
later  editions.  SHght  added  elegance  is  thereby  given  to  the  accompaniment. 

On  the  penultimate  note  ot  bar  i  a  G  has  been  added  in  the  bass,  and  on  the 
last  note  of  bar  3  a  D  in  the  bass  and  an  A  above  it  have  been  added.  These 
notes  could  possibly  have  been  accidentally  omitted  from  the  earlier  printings. 

In  bar  7  the  B  flat  has  been  removed  fix>m  the  £nal  chord,  and  d^e  note  G 
has  been  substimted. 


THE  SECOND  BOOKE  OF  SONGS 

Considerable  interest,  of  a  purely  non-musical  character,  surrounds  the 
publication  of  this  volume.  The  series  of  lawsuits  brought,  one  against  the 
Other,  by  George  £astland,f  the  publisher,  and  Thomas  Este,  the  printer,  con- 
cerning the  business  relationship  entered  into  between  them,  provides  much 
inside  information  about  both  the  economics  and  trade  customs  of  music 
printing  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

During  the  first  two  years  oi  his  stay  in  Denmark  Dowland  prepared  the 
MS  of  this  book  and  sent  it  home  to  his  wife  in  England.  George  Eastland 
came  to  hear  of  this  and  arranged  with  Mrs.  Dowland  to  buy  it  from  her  for 

*  B.M.  MS  Harl.  280.  f.  100. 

■j"  Little  or  nothing  is  known  ot  Eastland  beyond  his  connection  with  this  book,  and  that 
he  lived  neere  the  greene  Dragon  and  Sword,  in  Flcctstreetc'.  W.  L.  Woodfill,  in  Musicians 
ktJBtigUdt  Society Jhm Elizabeth  to  Gftorlb  / (1953),  p.  300,  notes  diat  in  1603  George  Eastknd 
is  entered,  in  diie  Calendar  of  Sute  Papers  I>omestic,  as  succeeding  bmooent  Come  as  one 
of  the  Court  Viols  or  Violins,  but  adds  that,  in  the  Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts  for  the 
year  1602-1603  it  is  'Anthonie  Comic  in  the  room  of  hmoccnt  dc  Comie  .  . .  fix>m7March 
1602(3]  when  his  father  died  .  . .'.  The  Musical  Antiquary,  Vol.  II,  p.  175. 


I 
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jTio  and  half  the  reward  expected  from  Lucie,  Countess  of  Bedford  for  the 
dedication.  He  approached  Thomas  Este  with  the  proposal  that  he  should 
print  the  book  since  it  was  known  tfaatJBste  'had  the  name  for  the  true  imr 
printing  of  musicke'.  The  matter  was  arranged  with  Thomas  Morley  and  his 

associate,  Christopher  Heyboume,  who  held  the  patent  for  music  printing  at 
that  time,  and  with  Este,  who  by  an  indenture  of  May  29th,  1600,  had 
become  their  assign  for  a  period  of  three  years.  After  some  di£Eculties  a  draft 
agreement  was  evenmally  reached  between  Easthnd  and  Este,  stipulating  that 
1,000  copies  of  the  book  should  be  printed  widi  twenty-five  cxtna  for  proofi 
and  complimentary  copies,  which,  by  custom,  were  given  to  Morley,  to 
Heybourne  and  to  'such  as  did  worke  in  the  printing  of  the  same'.  No  sooner 
had  the  book  left  the  press  than  trouble  started.  Easdand  became  suspicious  that 
more  copies  had  been  printed  than  were  legitimately  allowed  by  the  agreement; 
on  die  other  hand  Este  also  had  a  grievance.  Eastland  had  paid  the  ^10  due  to 
Este  for  actual  printing  before  the  1,000  copies  were  deHvered  to  him,  but  he 
had  omitted  to  complete  the  payments  due  to  Morley  and  Heyboume  as  the 
patentees.  He  had  paid  40s  in  advance,  without  which  the  printing  could  not 
begin,  but  a  further  charge  of  6s  per  ream  of  paper  printed,  amounting  to 
^7  los  od  had  not  been  setded.  Within  a  short  time  Easdand  caused  Este  to 
be  arrested,  charging  him  with  having  printed  more  copies  than  the  agree- 
ment allowed,  with  intent  to  sell  them  for  profit  This  proved  the  fint  of 
several  occasions  on  which  Easdand  invoked  the  aid  of  the  law  against  Este 
in  this  matter,  but  in  the  end  he  failed  to  obtain  any  compensation,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  two  of  Este's  apprentices  confessed  they  had  printed  thirty-three 
copies  without  their  master's  knowledge  or  consent.  Meanwhile  Este  had 
sued  Easdand  for  his  debt  of  ^7  108  od  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  This 
daim  was  upheld,  plus  20s. 

Durii^  die  course  of  die  hearing  of  die  complaint  made  by  Easdand  in  die 
Court  of  Requests  on  May  4th,  1601,  he  estimated  the  expenses  incurred  over 
the  publication  had  amounted  to  about  /^loo.  Este  said  this  was  absurd 
and  countered  with  his  own  detailed  estimate  of  whatEastland  had  spent: 

To  Mrs  Dowland  for  die  MS 
To  Morley  and  Heyboume 
ToEste 

To  Este's  servants 
For  paper 
For  waste  paper 
ToEste  and  his  servants 
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Eastland  subsequently  reduced  his  estimate  to  ^66  6s  8d.  £ste*s  charges,  as 
can  be  seen,  appear  to  cover  nothing  more  than  the  actual  printing — twenty- 
five  reams  at  8s  per  ream — and  the  evidence  tells  us  nothing  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  books  when  ddiyeied.  Although  Mrs.  £ste,  £ste  s  brother 
Alexander  and  the  apprentices  took  part  in  counting  the  sheets  and  damping 
the  paper  fer  printing,  nothing  is  said  about  gatliering  and  i&lding,  after  the 
printing  was  done.  The  Playford  catalogues*  show  that  books  in  the  middle 
and  late  seventeenth  century,  and  presumably,  earlier,  were  ordinarily  sold 
unbound  (where  they  were  stitched  or  bound  the  prices  were  higher),  but 
even  so,  the  work  of  gathering  and  folding  must  have  been  carried  out  at 
some  point  belbie  the  books  were  offered  fi>r  sale  to  the  public,  and  possibly 
the  cost  of  tiiese  processes  explains  Eastland's  higher  figure. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  price  at  which  the  copies  were 
eventually  sold.  Easdand  is  reported  to  have  asked  4s  6d  per  copy;  this,  Este 
said,  was  an  exorbitant  price.  Este's  two  apprentices  got  rid  of  twenty-five  of 
their  illicit  copies  to  one  William  Cotton,  apprentice  to  a  stationer,  for  408, 
and  Matdiew  Sefanan,  anodier  stationer,  bought  nine  fi>r  i8s.  Matthew 
Selman  also  bought  one  of  Cotton's  copies  for  4s.  If  Eastland  succeeded  in 
selling  his  entire  print  of  1,000  copies  at  his  own  price  he  must  have  made  an 
exceedingly  handsome  profit.  In  view  of  the  great  success  of  The  First  Booke 
of  Sanges  his  risks  were  small  and  his  attitude  towards  money,  revealed  in  these 
proceedings,  appears  some^^diat  out  of  tune  with  the  altruistic  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  address  To  the  courteous  Reader'.f 

The  reports  of  this  Htigationf  yield  a  few  finther  details  of  musical  interest 

John  Wilbye,  the  madrigalist,  and  Edward  Johnson,  bodi  in  the  employment 

of  Sir  Thomas  Kitson  of  Hengrave  Hall,  appeared  as  witnesses,  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  proof  reading.  Philip  Rosseter  was  also  called  upon  to 
testify.  All  three  left  their  signatures  on  the  documents. 

The  Second  Booke  of  Songs  was  roistered  in  Este's  name  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
July  I5di,  1600,  in  the  foUowii^  words: 

master  East  Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  the  handes  of  the  wardens  A  booke 
called  The  second  hooke  of  songes  or  Ayres  of  Twoo,  ffowre,  and 
Jffyve,  partes  with  tablatures  for  the  Lute  or  orpherian,  with  the  viol 
tie  gambo  Composed  by  JOHN  DOWLAND  bachelour  of 

*  B.M.  Harl  5936,  illustrated  and  quoted  in  C  Humphries  and  W.  C  Smith,  JMmsk 

Publishing  in  the  British  Isles  (1954). 

f  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  proceedings  see  'The  Printing  of  John  Dowland's  Second 
Booke  of  Ayres'  by  Margaret  Dowling,  read  before  the  BibUographical  Society  on  Novem- 
bcar  iddi,  1931.  Frbited  ia  TkeUkary,  Fouidi  Series,  Vol  XD,  No.  4,  Maich  193a. 

:(  PJLO.  Court  of  Reqaem  3/103/4  and  3/202/53. 
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musick  and  lutcnist  vnto  the  most  famous:  CHRISTIAN, 

the  iiij  by  the  grace  of  GOD  kinge  of  Denmark,  Norway  &c 

vjd* 

The  main  panel  of  the  title-page  has  this  inscription : 

THE/  SECOND  BOOKS/  of  Songs  or  Ayrcs,/  of  2.  4.  and  5.  parts:/ 
With  Tableture  for  the  Lute  or/  Orpherian,j-  with  the  VioU/  de  Gamha./ 
Composed  by  lOHN  DOWLAND  Batchder  /  of  Musick,  and  Lutenist 
to  the  King  of  Den-/mark:  Also  an  excelent  lesson  for  the  Lute/  and  Base 
Viol,  called/  Dowlands  adew./ 

Published  by  George  Easdand,  and  are/  to  be  sould  at  his  house  neere  the 
grcene  Dragon/  and  Sword,  in  Heetstreete. 

The  smaller  panel  has  the  imprint: 

LONDON:/  Printed  by  Thomas  Este,/  the  assigne  of  Thomas/  Morley. 
1600. 

The  tide-page  border  is  described  by  McKerrow  and  Ferguson::]: 

132.  (269  X  178  mm.  enclosing  108  X  97  mm.) 

An  elaborate  compartment  with  two  cherubs  holding  cornucopias  at 
top,  termini  at  sides;  David  and  Samson  in  small  panels  below. 

A  dose  copy  of  a  compartment  used  by  Christopher  Plantin  at  An- 
twerp, (see  no.  2  in  the  Appendix),  but  the  £i^;ures  in  the  two  panels  at 
foot  have  been  altered  to  David  and  Samson,  and  the  block  has  been 
shortened  by  the  omission  of  the  six  small  panels  with  a  Medusa 
head  in  the  centre,  above  the  termini.  The  original  appears  in  Thomas  a 
Veiga,  Commentarii  in  Claudii  GakniLibros  sexdeLocisaffectis,AD.tvre[~ 
piae  ex  o&ina  Christophori  Plantini,  1566. 

At  the  top  of  the  border,  in  an  oval  between  the  two  cherubs,  arc  two  staves 
of  music,  a  round  on  Psalm  150,  to  the  words  'Praise  God  vpon  the  Lute  and 
Violl': 


PmI.  i;o 


FniMGOiyv-poa  ^  Lnlt  MdVi    -     -     -  «IL 


Set  out  in  three  parts,  it  goes  as  follows : 

*  Edward  Arber,  op.  cit..  Vol.  Ill,  f.  62. 

f  A  flat-backed,  wire-strung  instrument  of  the  lute  family.  Since  the  tuning  and  method  of 
playing  were  similar,  music  for  the  lute  and  orpherian  was  generally  interchangeable, 
j:op.  cit.,  p.  114. 
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Mm      OGD  V  -  poa      (bt    Lm  ud  VI   -      -  d. 

PraiM      GOD  V   -    pon  (he     Lute         aiKt         Vi     -         -       oIL  PniK  etc 


The  canon  was  probably  written  by  Dowland,  since  an  entirely  different  one, 
*4.  parts  in  i.'  appears  in  the  same  oval  when  the  border  appears  again  in 
Francis  Pilkington's  First  Booke  of  Songs  (1605),  ^  in  John  Danyd's  Soi^s 
far  rfte  tuU,  viol  and  voyce  (1606)  the  oval  contains  a  printer's  ornament 

The  title-page  is  followed  by  the  prefatory  matter,  with,  in  this  case,  the 
somewhat  unusual  insertion  of  a  poem  and  episde,  *To  the  curteous  Reader*, 
fi:om  the  publisher.  First  comes  Dowland's  dedication : 

TO  THB  RIGHT/  Honorable  the  Lady  Lucie/  Comptesse  of  BED- 
FORD./ EXodlent  Ladle:  I  send  vnto  your  La:  horn  the  Court  of  a  forreine 
Prince,  tins  vcJnme  of  my  second  laboois:  as  to  llie  worthiest  Patronesse,  of 
MusidDe:  vAaidti  is  die  Noblest  of  all  Sciences:  for  the  whole  fiame  of  Nature, 
is  nothii^  but  Harmonie,  as  wel  m  soules,  as  bodies:  And  because  I  am  now 
remoued  fix>m  your  sight,  I  will  speake  boldly,  that  your  La:  shall  be  vn- 
thankfuU  to  Nature  hinelfe,  if  you  doe  not  loue,  &  defend  that  Art,  by 
which,  she  hath  giuen  you  so  well  timed  a  minde. 

Your  Ladiship  hath  in  your  selfe,  an  excellent  agreement  of  many  vertues, 
of  which:  though  I  admire  all,  Yet  I  am  bound  by  my  profession,  to  giue 
especiall  honor,  to  your  knowledge  of  Musicke :  which  in  the  iudgement 
of  ancient  times,  was  so  proper  an  excelencie  in  Wocmen,  that  the  Muses 
tooke  their  name  from  it,  and  yet  so  rare,  that  the  world  durst  imagin  but 
nine  of  them. 

I  most  humbly  beseech  your  La:  to  recdue  this  worke,  into  your  fauour: 
and  the  rather,  because  it  commeth  far  to  beg  it,  of  you. 

From  Helsingnoure  in  Denmarke  the  first  of  lune.  1600 

Your  Ladiships 

in  all  humble  deuotion: 
lohn  Dowland. 

Eastland  followed  this  with  an  ingenious  poem  and  his  own  epistle: 

To  the  right  Noble  and  Vertoous/Ladie,  Lude  Comptesse 
BEDFORD. 

G.  Easdand.  To  L  Dowlands  Lute. 
L  Vte  arise  and  cfaaime  die  aire, 
V  utaU  a  diousand  formes  shee  beare, 
C  onioie  diem  all  that  they  repake, 

Mohn  Ward  mentions  another  solution,  written  sometime  in  the  19th  century,  on  a  fly- 
leaf  of  the  Huntington  Ubcary  copy  ('A  Dowland  Misodlany',  p.  75). 
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I  nto  the  circles  of  hir  eare, 

£  uer  to  dwell  in  concord  there. 


B  y  this  thy  tunes  may  haue  acccsse, 

E  ucn  to  hir  spirit  whose  flowcing  treasure, 

D  oth  sweetest  Harmonic  expresse, 

F  illing  all  eares  and  hearts  with  pleasure 

O  n  earth,  obseruing  heauenly  measure, 

R  ight  well  can  shee  Judge  and  defend  them, 

D  oubt  not  of  that  for  shee  can  mend  them. 

To  the  curteous  Reader. 
Gentlemen,  if  the  consideration  of  mine  owne  estate,  or  die  true  worth  of 
mony,  had  pretiailed  with  me,  abotie  the  desire  of  pleasuring  you,  and  shew- 
ing my  loue  to  my  fiiend,  this  second  labours  of  Maister  Dowland,  (whose 
very  name  is  a  large  preface  of  commendacions  to  die  booke,)  had  tor  euer 
laine  hid  in  darknesse,  or  at  least  frozen  in  a  colde  and  ferreine  country.  I 
assure  you  that  botli  my  charge  and  paines  in  publishing  it,  hath  exceeded 
ordinary,  yet  thus  much  I  haue  to  assure  mee  of  requitall,  diat  neither  the 
wodk  is  ordinary,  nor  are  your  iudgements  ordinary  to  whom  I  present  it, 
so  diat  I  haue  no  reason  but  to  hope  for  good  increase  in  my  laboun,  especi- 
ally of  your  good  £iuours  toward  mee,  which  of  all  things  I  most  esteeme. 
"Wiiich  if  I  finde  in  this,  I  meane  shordy  (God  willing)  to  set  at  liberty  for 
your  seruice,  a  prisoner  taken  at  CaUs,  who  if  hee  ducouers  not  something 
(in  matter  of  Musicke)  worthy  your  knowledge,  let  die  reputation  of  my 
iudgement  in  Musicke  aunswere  it.  In  the  meane  time,  I  commend  my  absent 

friend  to  your  remembrance,  and  my  selfr  to  your  ^uorable  conceits 

George  Eastland. 
From  my  house  necre  die  greene  Dragon 
and  sword  in  Fleetstreet 

Before  leaving  Eastland  to  the  obscurity  that  surrounds  his  subsequent 
activities,  there  b  one  point  in  his  epbde  that  deserves  notice — ^his  reference  to 
the  ^prisoner  taken  at  Caks\  Cales  was,  of  course,  die  old  name  for  Cadiz. 
Could  then  a  prisoner  of  musical  interest  have  been  taken  there  durmg  the 
frmous  raid  of  1 596? 

Peter  Warlock  says:  'The  identity  of  "the  prisoner  taken  at  Cadiz"  to 
whom  Eastland  refers  is  unknown.**  Surely  the  words  should  not  be  taken 
hterally.  It  is  unlikely  that  Eastland,  as  a  private  citizen,  could  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  a  Spanish  prisoner  of  war,  and  even  if  he  had,  how 
could  the  prisoner  be  'set  at  hberty  *  for  the  'service*  of  purchasers  of  Eastland's 
publications?  Is  not  die  more  likely  answer,  and  one  which  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  Ehzabethan  love  of  word-play,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  a 
Spaniard  captured  during  the  raid,  but  a  book  from  the  famous  Ubrary  seized 

*  The  English  Ayre,  p.  3  5. 
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at  Faro,  on  July  14th,  on  the  return  journey?  The  volumes  were  brought  back 
to  England,  some  by  Walter  Ralegh,  some  by  Edward  Doughtie,  chaplain 
to  the  expedition,  but  most  were  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whose  spoils,  as  a  result  of  the  Earl's  gift  in  i<Soo,  still  rest  in  dusty 
serenity  on  the  shelves  in  Duke  Humfirey's  Library,  in  the  very  positions 
assigned  to  them  by  Bodley's  first  Librarian,  l^r.  I  homas  James.  There  arc 
many  contemporary  accounts  of  this  famous  incident,  probably  the  best- 
known  being  that  by  Admiral  Sir  WiUiam  Monson*  (brother  of  Dowland  s 
patron),  but  he  seems  to  have  been  unfortunately  responsible  for  the  generally 
accepted  idea  that  the  Ubrary  at  Faro  belonged  to  Bishop  Hieronimus  Osorio. 
In  an  article  *A  Grand  Inquisitor  and  his  Library*,f  K.M.P.  shows  that  this  is  not 
so,  that  Osorius  had  been  dead  tor  sixteen  years,  and  that  the  spoils  were,  in 
reahty,  filched  from  Ferdinand  Martins  Mascarenhas,  bishop  of  Faro  firom 
1594  to  1618,  and  later  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Portugal. 

Doughtie,  who  was  dean  of  Hereford  (and  a  shameless  pluralist)  firom  1607 
to  1616,  left  his  share  of  the  loot  to  Hereford  Cathedral^  (one  volume  was 
later  £ovaid  at  the  Bodleian)  and  the  volumes  are  there  to  this  day,  still  bearing 
the  inscriptions  of  the  original  owners  together  with  Doughtie's  signature  as 
wimess  to  his  part  in  the  aftair.  Doughtie  apparently  confined  his  attention  to 
theological  works,  and  those  at  the  Bodleian  that  can  be  identified§  are  also  for 
the  most  part  sixteendi-century  treatises  on  theology,  scholastic  philosophy 
and  canon  law,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  an  episcopal  library. 
Neither  collection  contains  anything  that  could  have  been  of  musical  interest 
to  Eastland's  patrons.  However,  others  on  the  expedition  also  seem  to  have 
done  a  little  private  looting  on  their  own  account.  In  the  hbrary  at  Clirist 
Church,  Oxford,  is  a  fine,  beautifully  bound  copy  of  Victoria,  Motecta 
Festomm  Totius  Anni (Rome,  1585),  which  bears  the  inscription  *Liber  Rob: 
Westhawe  ex  domo  Episcopali  Faronensi,  1596*^  (Robert  Westhawe's  book, 
from  the  episcopal  house  at  Faro,  1596).  If  this  volume  of  music  was  in  the 
Bishop's  hbrary,  may  there  not  also  have  been  others?  Is  it  not  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  Essex,  noticing  a  book  on  music  kept  this  back 
among  others  that  interested  him,  while  the  bulk  of  the  hbrary,  consisting 
mainly  of  theological  works,  was  handed  on  to  Bodley  ?  What  fi>llows  now 

*  'Naval  Tracts'  in  A  colh  ction  of  voya'^es  and  travels.  Vol.  Ill  (1704),  p.  187. 
^Bodleian  Quarterly  Record  (1922),  Vol.  Ill,  No.  34,  pp.  23SH41. 
j: P.  S.  Allen,  'Bowes brou^tfirom Spainin  1596' in  TheB^Udi  W^orkiA Review  (1916), 
Vol.  31,  pp.  606-10. 

§  A  list  of  the  titles  appears  under  the  year  1600  in  the  Rej^istrum  Benefactor  urn. 

^]  Walter  G.  Hiscock,,4  Clnlst  Church  MiscfUany {19^7).  The  following  entry  from  Cooper, 
Alettes  Cantabrigienses  (1927)  II,  p.  179,  seems  to  relate  to  the  same  Robert  Westhawe: 

WESTHAWE,  Robt.  Matric.  from  Trinity,  Easter,  1577;  B.A.  1 580-1.  Author, 
Almanacke  for  1595. 
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is  nothing  but  speculation  and  there  is  no  shred  of  evidence  to  support  the 
suggestion,  but  is  it  not  possible  that  this  book  was  the  Muske  Active 
Miaologus  of  Andreas  Omithoparcus  (Leipzig,  15 17)  that  Dowland  even- 
tually published  in  translation  in  1609? 

We  know  that  Dowland  had  some  connection  with  Essex;  that  he  may 
even  have  been  in  Essex's  confidence  in  the  matter  of  setting  the  Earl's  verses 
to  music.  Is  it  so  very  unlikely  that  Essex,  fmding  a  copy  of  Mitsice  Active 
Miaologus  among  his  valuable  prizes,  should  have  handed  it  to  Dowland, 
possibly  even  witli  the  suggestion  that  he  no^ht  translate  it? 

Eastland  speaks  ofDowland  as  his  fiiend,  and  unless  he  were  already  known 
to  the  Dowland  family  his  appearance  in  connection  with  The  Second  Booke  is 
somewhat  unaccountable;  he  may  even  have  made  some  arrangement  with 
Dowland  for  the  publication  of  the  two  books  before  his  departure  for 
Denmark.  That  the  Micrologus  remained  unpublished  until  six  years  after 
Eastland's  announcement  is  not  altogether  surprising.  The  work  is  quite  laige, 
amounting  to  some  ninety-one  pages  in  translation,  and  is  full  of  technical 
detail;  a  taxing  undertaking  under  the  best  of  conditions.  Dowland  tells  us, 
however,  that  the  work  was  done  during  the  course  of  his  travels  when  time 
for  private  and  sedentary  work  would  have  been  limited  and  conditions  £ur 
£rom  perfect 

After  the  trials  experienced  by  Eastknd  in  publishii^  The  Second  Booke,  he 
may  well  have  withdrawn  from  any  further  conunitments  in  diis  direction, 

leaving  the  book  on  Dowland's  hands."* 

But  to  return  to  The  Second  Booke  of  Songs  and  the  final  page  of  the  pre- 
liminaries. The  contents  are  set  out  as  follows : 


A  TABLE  OF  ALL/ 

the  Songs  contained  in  this/ 

Booke. 

Songs  to  two  voices. 

I  saw  my  Lady  weepe:  I 

Flow  my  teares  fidl  horn  your  springs:  11 

Sorow  sorow  stay,  lend  true  repentant  teares:  III 

Dye  not  before  thy  day :  IIII 

Mourne,  mourne,  day  is  with  darkncssc  fled :  V 

Tymes  eldest  sonne,  old  age  the  heire  of  ease:  First  part.  VI 

Then  sit  thee  downe,  and  say  thy  Nunc  demiuis:  Second  part  VII 

When  others  sings  Venite  exultemus:  Third  part  Vm 


*  I  am  grateful  to  Richard  Newton  who  traced  the  sources  of  information  on  the  Grand 
Inquisitor's  library,  and  generously  gave  me  the  results  of  his  search. 
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Songs  to  4.  voices. 

Praise  blindnesse  eies,  for  seeing  is  deceipt: 

DC 

0  sweet  woods,  the  delight  of  solitarienesse: 

X 

Iffluds  of  teares  could  dense  my  follies  past: 

XI 

Fine  knacks  £ot  Ladies,  cheap,  choise,  braue  and  new: 

xn 

Now  cease  my  wandring  eyes: 

xni 

Come  ye  heavie  states  of  night: 

xmi 

White  as  Lillies  was  hir  face: 

XV 

Wofull  heart  with  griefe  opressed: 

XVI 

A  Sheperd  in  a  shade  his  plaining  made: 

XVII 

•                 1                                    1             11  ■ 

Faction  that  euer  dwells  m  court: 

XVIII 

onali  1  sue,  snail  i  seeke  tor  grace: 

YfY 

rinonig  m  neicis  my  oiiWM  au  atone. 

VY 

Songs  to  5.  voices. 

deare  or  Cloudie  sweet  as  Aprill  showiing: 

XXI 

Humor  say  what  makst  thou  heere: 

xxn 

The  songs  for  two  voices  are  not  duets  in  the  strict  sense  that  the  second 
voice  sings  an  independent  and  indispensable  part.  In  the  first  eight  songs  in 
the  book  a  sung  bass  line  is  provided,  which»  in  all  unportant  essentials, 
doubles  the  bass  of  die  lute.  Just  why  Dowland  should  have  adopted  this  form 
of  writing  is  impossible  to  say,  particularly  as  it  often  results  in  serious  distor- 
tion of  the  words  in  the  second  vocal  line. 

*I  saw  my  Lady  weepe'  (No.  i).  The  Basso  part  to  this  song  is  wrongly 
marked  Canto.  It  has  above  it  the  words  *To  the  most  famous  Anthony 
Holbome*.  A  work  of  extraordinary  beauty,  it  is,  in  the  freedom  of  its  con- 
struction, different  from  any  of  the  songs  that  went  before.  There  are  no 
repeated  sections  and  indeed,  after  the  second  line  of  the  stanza  the  melody  is 
carried  through  on  the  flow  of  thought  almost  unhampered  by  the  formal 
division  of  the  hnes.  In  the  Cantos  voice  treatment  of  the  words  has  assumed 
paramount  importance  and  the  attention  to  the  musical  counterpart  of  verbal 
rhythm  goes  beyond  anything  that  Dowland  had  previously  done : 


hir  ftea   wm  AiII  of  voe^ 


«r  woc^  but   such  a    woe  (|ie>leeBe  aitlu 
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wins  flMXtlMrt*. 

tlm  flrirtb   eu  doe,   with  hir,  with 

• 

lir      fifty  -  -  jiDj 

ptru. 

Alfonso  Ferrabosco  of  Bologna  used  a  text  for  a  madrigal  which  was  in- 
cluded in  Nicholas  Yonge's  Musica  Transalpim  (1588)  with  the  fiallowing 
translatioii: 

I  saw  my  Lady  weeping,  &  loue  did  languish, 
&  of  their  plaint  ensued  so  race  consenting, 
that  neuer  yet  was  heard  more  sweet  lamenting, 
made  all  of  tender  pitde  &  moumfull  anguish, 
the  flouds  forsaking  their  dehghtfull  swelling, 
stayd  to  attend  their  plaint,  the  windes  enraged, 
still  &  content  to  quiet  calme  asswaged, 
iheir  wonted  storming,  &  euery  blast  rebelling. 

Like  as  from  heuen  the  dew  full  softly  showring 
doeth  fall,  &  so  refresh  both  fields  and  closes, 
filling  the  parched  flowers  with  sappe  &  sauour? 
so  while  she  bath'd  the  violets  &  the  roses, 
vpon  hir  louely  chcekes  so  freshly  flowring, 
the  spring  reneued  his  force  with  hir  sweete  fauour. 

The  first  line  only  has  any  direct  connection  with  the  poem  set  by  Dowland, 
but  it  could  well  have  been  these  words  that,  maturing  in  the  poet's  mind, 
gave  rise  to  the  verses  used  by  Dowland.  Thomas  Morley,  in  The  First  Booke 
of  Ayres  or  Little  Short  Songs  (1600)*  set  the  £rst  stanza  of  the  same  poem  as 
No.  V,  'I  saw  my  Ladie  weeping*.  In  addition  to  the  word  'weeping'  in  the 
first  line,  Morley 's  version  of  the  stanza  has  two  other  variants:  at  the  end  of 
the  third  line  he  gives  'kept'  instead  of  'keepe',  and  in  the  fifih  line  he  gives 
*as  winnes  mennes  heartes*,  an  obvious  misprint  since  it  makes  nonsense  when 
followed  by  the  last  line  'then  myrth  can  doo  with  her  entising  partes',  R. 
Warwick  Bondf  attributes  the  poem  to  Lyly  and  suggests  it  is  the  missii^  song 
oftheshepherdsinhis  Woman  m  tlwM0oife(i597).Inrespectofthewords,BQQd 
may  be  right,  although  he  was  addicted  to  claiming  poems  for  Lyly  on  little 
or  no  evidence,  but  I  have  the  strongest  doubts  that  Dowland  had  composed 
the  music  by  1597.  It  appears  to  me  to  represent  his  genius  in  its  development 

*Ei]^iih  Lntenisc  Song  Writers,  VoL  16  (1932),  edited  E.  H.  PcUowes,  pp.  21-3. 
Vol  3,  pp.  248  and  471. 
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after  the  publication  of  The  First  Booke  of  Songes,  even  though  a  period  of  no 
more  than  three  years  elapsed  before  The  Second  Booke  was  printed.  A  more 
likely  suggestion  is  that  of  Obertello,*  who  thinks  the  poem  may  be  based  on 
an  Italian  sonnet  by  Alessandro  lionardi,  in  his  Secondo  Libro  de  k  Rime  (1550) : 

Vidi  piangec  Madonna,  &  seco  Amore 
£t  da  lor  pianto  £irsi  un  tal  concento 
Che  non  m  mai  il  piu  dolce  lamento 
Formato  di  pietate,  o  di  doloie. 
Lasciando  i  flumi'l  lor  soaue  etiore 
Stauan*  ad  ascoltar  &  dascun  uento, 
£t  parea  mitigato  insieme  et  spento 
L'usato  orgoglio,  9c  uinto  il  duco  core. 
Come  da  del  seien  rugiada  suole 
Cadcr,  &  hor  quel  fior,  hoca  quest'  berba 
Rinfrescando  nudrir  al  tempo  estiuo; 
Cosi  bagnar  le  rose  &  le  uiole 
Che  £ocian  nel  bel  uiso,  onde  superba 
N'andaua  primaueca  &ogniciuo. 

'Flow  my  teares'  (No.  2).  The  origin  of  the  music  of  this  song  in  the 
instrumental  pavan  *Lachrima?'  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  124),  but  the 
words  and  tbeic  setting  lemain  to  be  considered.  If  it  is  agreed  that  the  lute  solo 
was  composed  before  the  song,  then  it  seems  certain  that  the  words  were 

written  specially  to  fit  the  music,  a  practice  in  common  use  at  the  time, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dance  music.  It  would  be  an  extreme  coincidence  to 
£nd  a  poem,  written  independently  of  the  music,  that  would  fuse  with  it  in 
such  an  exact  unity.  Here  are  die  words  as  they  appear  in  the  song-book : 

Flow  my  teares  £dl  fiom  your  ^rings, 

Exilde  for  cucr :  Let  nice  mome 
where  nights  black  bird  hir  sad  ia£uny  sings, 

there  let  mec  line  forlome. 

Downe  vaine  Hghts  shine  you  no  more. 

No  ni^ts  axe  dadk  enough  £ot  those 
that  in  dispaiie  dieir  last  fertuns  deplore^ 

light  doth  but  diame  disclose. 

Neuer  may  my  woes  be  telleued, 

since  pittic  is  fled, 
and  teares,  and  sighes,  and  grones  my  wearie  dayes, 
of  all  ioyes  haue  depriued. 

*  op.  dt,  pp.  440-x,  see  note  p.  232  ante. 
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Fr5  the  highest  spire  of  contentment, 

my  fortune  is  throwne, 
and  feare,  and  griefe,  and  painc  for  my  deserts, 

are  my  hopes  since  hope  is  gone. 

Harkc  you  shadowcs  that  in  darcknesse  dwell, 

learne  to  contemne  Hght, 
Happie,  happie  they  that  in  hell 
feele  not  the  worlds  despite. 

The  lyrics  of  two  other  songs,  *Moumc,  moume,  day  is  with  darknesse  fled* 

{The  Second Booke,  No.  5),  and  'In  darknesse  let  me  dwell'  [Musicall  Banquet, 
No.  10),  show  a  remarkable  similarity  of  ideas  and  images  to  the  above 
stanzas,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  possibility  arises  of  their  having  been 
written  by  a  single  author.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following  parallels : 

you  shadowes  that  in  darcknesse  dwell  (II,  2) 

in  darkenesse  learne  to  dwell  (II,  5) 

In  darknesse  let  mee  dwell  (M.B.  10) 

also: 

learne  to  contemne  hght  (II,  2) 
Moume  moume,  looke  now  for  no  more  day 

nor  night  (II,  5) 

and  again: 

Neuer  may  my  woes  be  reUeued  (H.  2) 

Thus  wedded  to  my  woes  {MM.  10) 

The  idea  of  hell,  not  so  much  as  a  place  of  fire  and  torment,  as  of  blackness 
and  perpetual  night,  is  present  in  all  three  poems  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
particular  hell  is  frequently  reiterated: 

Happie,  happie  they  that  in  hell  (II,  2) 

o  none,  but  hcU  in  heaucns  stead  (II,  5) 

no  more  day 

nor  night,  but  that  from  hell,  (II,  5) 

hellish  jarring  soundes  {M.B.  10) 

These  ideas  agree  very  closely  with  what  Dowland  appears  to  have  believed 
about  his  own  life  and  circumstances,  and  moreover,  by  1600  the  composi- 
tion, under  its  name  'Lachrimae',  had  already  reached  considerable  fame  and 
had  become  to  Dowland  a  kind  of  'signature  tune'  (did  he  not  sign  himself 
Jo:  doiandi  de  Lachrimae?).  All  these  indications  seem  to  point  in  one  direc- 
tion— ^to  the  composer  himself  as  author  of  the  three  poems.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  fact  which  appears  to  oSsc  a  serious  objection:  Giovanni  Coperario 
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1.  Letter  from  John  Dowland  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  dated  November  10th,  1595,  now  in  the 
Library  of  Hatfield  House.  By  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
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8.  MS.  1610.1.f.22v.  'Lady  Huiudons  AUmande*,  written  in  Dowland*s  own  hand. 
By  permission  of  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Lihmry,  IVasfungUm. 


(b)  Signature  of  Dame  Ann  Bayldon,  widow  of  Sir  Francis  Bayldon  of 
Kippax,  on  a  document  dated  17  February  1624/5. ZDS. g. 5  in  North  Riding 
Record  Office,  Northallerton.  By  permission  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Viscount 
Downe. 


10.  Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  by  Peter  Isacsh,  1612,  in  Frederiksborg  Castle,  Hillerod, 
Denmark, 


11.  (a)  opposite  above,  Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  engraved  by  W.  Kilian,  in  the  Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen,  Kassel;  (b)  opposite  below.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  by  A.  Mor,  1568. 
By  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
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13.  Portrait  of  Theophilus  Howard,  second  Earl  of  Suffolk  by  Biagio  Rebecca,  at  Audley  End. 
By  permission  of  the  Hon.  Robin  H.  C.  Neville.  Crown  Copyright. 


14.  Portrait  of  Lucie  Harrington.  Countess  of  Bedford,  attributed  to  Cornelius  Johnson. 
By  permission  of  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Glasj^ow. 
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(John  Cooper)  had,  in  1606,  included  a  setting  of  'In  darkness  let  me  dwell' 
with  a  second  stanza,  where  Dowland  only  sets  one,  in"his  Funeral  Teares  on 
the  deatb  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  additional  stanza^  shares  none  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  die  odier  poems.  The  date  of  the  Funeral 
Teares,  four  years  before  die  appearance  of  A  Musicall  Banquet,  would  appear 
to  rule  out  the  likelihood  of  Copcrario's  having  seen  Dowland's  stanza,  set  it, 
and  found  someone  to  supply  the  additional  lines.  Uncertainty  then  remains. 
The  poems  may  not  be  from  the  same  hand;  the  similarities  may  be  nodiing 
more  than  the  coincidence  of  commonplace  poetic  images;  and  the  stanzas  of 
'Flow  my  teares'  may  not  be  by  Dowland  at  alL  But  whether  by  Dowland  or 
some  other  author  the  words  are  fitted  to  the  melody  with  an  exquisitely 
sensitive  ear  for  the  rhythm  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  spoken  word.  Note, 
for  example,  the  lift  of  the  voice  on  the  word  'infamy'  which  mirrors  exacdy 
the  pattern  of  speech : 


hir     nd  h  •  fli.iny  tlnfi, 


After  the  extreme  skill  with  which  the  words  and  music  are  matched  in  the 
Canto  part  it  is  surely  suggestive*  if  any  further  evidence  were  needed  to 
support  the  daim  that  the  song  was  a  secondary  development  firom  the  solo 
pavan,  diat  the  words  have  to  be  subjected  to  considerable  distortion  before 
they  can  be  made  to  fit  the  bass  line.  Some  syllables  have  to  be  jettisoned, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  meaning,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  words  to 
the  existing  notes.  The  first  sentence,  for  example,  becomes: 

Flow  teares  from  your  springs, 
and  in  the  repeat: 

Down  hghts  shine  no  more, 
Later  we  have: 

my  wearie  dayes 

all  ioyes  haue  depiiued. 

If  Dowland  had  been  setting  pre-existing  words  it  is  hard  to  believe  he 

would  not  have  written  a  bass  that  would  have  distorted  them  less. 

The  copy  of  this  song  in  Giles  Earle's  MS  song-bookf  has  several  im- 
portant variants,  particularly  in  the  words  of  the  repeat  of  the  £rst  strain : 

Downe  vaine  delightes,  shine  yee  noe  more, 
noe  nightcs  are  darcke  inough  for  tliose 

*  See  p.  319. 

tB.M.  Add,  24665  (1615-26),  fF.  iiv/i2. 
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that  in  dispaire  their  loste  fortunes  deplore, 
light  doth  but  sinne  disclose 


Fellowes,  I  diink  mistakenly,  in  his  edition  of  1920,  adopted  tlie  readings 
'delights'  and  *lost  fortunes*  from  Giles  Earle.  Surely  it  is  the  vain  *lights*  that 
are  required  to  shine  no  more,  and  is  not  the  word  'last'  used  in  exactly  the 
same  sense  as  in  The  Third  and  Last  Booke  of  Songs,  that  is,  the  latest  book,  and 
their  latest  or  present  fortunes  that  are  to  be  deplored? 

John  Forbes,  in  tlie  1666  edition  of  Songs  and  Fancies  (I  have  not  seen  the 
other  two) ,  has  a  very  curious  chai^  in  tlie  last  two  lines.  He  gives : 

they  that  in  heaven 
feele  not  the  woddes  despite. 

*Sorrow  sorrow  stay'  (No.  3).  This  fine  song  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
how  Dowland  could  absorb  foreign  influences  and  make  use  of  them  at  will 
without  ever  being  overwhelmed  by  them  or  being  diverted  from  his  own 
completely  personal  outlook.  In  their  declamatory  style  many  passages  show 
the  effect  of  Florentine  influence,  particularly  the  words  pitty,  pitty,  pitty', 
vdiidi,  mounting  a  tone  higher  on  the  repetition,  form  an  anguished  recita- 
tive. Later  'Alas  I  am  contempned  cucr'  has  exactly  the  quality  of  the 
'melodious  kind  of  speech'  spoken  of  by  Grillo.  'No  hope,  no  help'  appear  as 
broken  exclamations  on  descending  thirds,  while  the  end  of  the  sentence  *ther 
doth  remaine*  falls  through  a  third  to  the  key  note  of  G.  This  is  followed  by 
one  of  die  most  magnificent  pieces  of  colouring  that  Dowland  ever  wrote, 
con&unding  all  Galilei's  precepts: 


mliM^  Imt  downe,  downe,  do«n»  dowa  I M,  bat 


tad  a-iiw 


dam  aid  t-ite 


I  M  •  Mr 


I  j  J  h\k 
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An  arrangement  in  five  parts  for  voice  and  viols  b)'  William  Wigthorp  called, 
in  the  Superius  book,  'Dowlands  Sonow',  has  a  slight  variant  in  the  reading  of 
the  first  line  with  ^Sorrow,  sorrow  come',  while  six  extra  lines  are  provided, 
ddier  as  a  repeat,  or  possibly  as  an  alternative  ending,  to  give  a  religious  cast 
to  die  poem: 

Pity  sweet  Jesu,  help  now  and  ever, 

marke  me  not  to  endlesse  paine. 
Alas  that  I  have  synd, 

I  hope  I  hope  help  doth  remaine 

Though  that  downe,  downe,  downe,  downe  I  fidl 

Yet  I  shall  rise  and  never  falL* 

These  words  appear  to  admit  a  ray  of  hope  totally  absent  in  the  stanza  used 
by  Dowland,  but  as  verse  they  are  not  very  satisfiu:tory.  That  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  made  Merrythought  sing  a  travesty  of  the  concluding  lines : 

Down,  down,  down  they  fall. 
Down  and  arise  they  never  shallf 

is  a  good  indication  that  the  song  had,  in  spite  of  its  complexity,  become  one 
of  the  'song  hits'  of  the  day. 

*Dyc  not  before  thy  day'  (No.  4)  consists  of  a  single  stanza  only.  The 
Canto  line  is  simple  with  the  interest  often  depending  on  the  more  elaborate 
and  £ister-moving  lute  part.  Typical  repetitions  of  words  and  phrases  are  used 
where  special  emphasis  is  required  by  the  text,  the  accompaniment  being 
varied  to  avoid  dullness.  For  example: 


BMWk      tlqriow         lookw,   bnt  Bft       llqr  lew  ImIm 


The  last  eight  bars  consist  of  an  unusual  passage  in  triple  measure: 


1 

Hops  UqtImp  w 

gM      10  'Am  thi% 

BUt    IkMfN  aa4 

Ml 

N  mm 

i  J 

rrTrrf 

r  f'T  r  1 

■5 

*  B.M.  MS  Add.  17786-91.  f       ^"'i'"  ^J'^^  Burning  Pestle  (1613}. 
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f  "r  r 

fran  ilqr«rai|> 

 d—j—  -  J  j 

will  -  iag  Mflt* 

JJJ--J- 

I'll  ,11 

"Til !•  J  '  ' 

*Mourne,  mourne,  day  is  with  darknesse  fled'  (No.  5)  is  a  long  stanza  of 
ten  lines,  set  to  a  slow  beat  alternating  between  conmion  and  triple  measure. 
The  structuie  of  the  lines  would  have  allowed  the  second  four  to  have  been 
sung  to  a  repeat  of  the  melody  of  the  £ist  four,  and  the  repetition  of  the  words 
'Mourne,  mourne'  might  have  suggested  sudi  a  treatment,  but  Dowland 
preferred  to  (hrough-compose  the  entire  piece.  At  the  repetition  of  the  words 
he  does,  in  fact,  use  the  same  downward  leap  of  a  fourth,  but  with  the 
difference  here  of  a  minor  chord  on  the  lute  instead  of  the  major  chord  of  the 
£rst  bar — a  most  beautiful  effect.  From  this  point  the  setting  moves  forward 
in  a  completeiy  difeent  pattern.  Again,  the  lute  has  an  independent  and  ftilly 
contrapuntal  part. 

Times  eldest  sonne,  old  age  the  heyre  of  ease*  (No.  6),  'Then  sit  thee  downc 
and  say  thy  Nunc  Dermttis*  (No.  7),  and  'When  others  sings  Venite  exultemus* 
(No.  8).  The  tliree  stanzas  of  this  song  are  treated  as  a  through-composed 
sequence.  It  is  clear  £i:om  the  Table  of  contents  where  they  are  marked  First, 
Second  and  Third  part,  that  they  form  a  single  whole,  although  in  the  body 
of  the  book  they  are  given  separate  numbers.  Great  rhythmic  freedom  is  used 
in  setting  die  words  and,  though  a  certain  gravity  of  mood  covers  the  whole, 
each  stanza  is  well  contrasted  with  the  other  two.  The  structure  of  the  first  is 
almost  entirely  chordal,  but  a  more  contrapuntal  texture  is  introduced  in  the 
second  and  third. 

If  Sir  Henry  Lee  wrote  the  words  of  *His  golden  locks*  there  can  be  litde 
doubt  diat  he  is  also  the  audior  of  these  stanzas.  The  similarity  of  form,  and 
of  die  phrases  and  images  used  is  too  close  to  be  a  mere  coincidence.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  grouping  of  nouns  in  the  last  two  hnes  of  the  first  stanzas  of 
each  poem: 

Bk.I,  No. 1 8.     Beauty,  strength,  youth  are  flowers  but  fading  scene,  Duty, 

Faith,  Loue  are  roots  and  cucr  grcene. 
Bk.II,  N0.6.      But  thinks  sighes,  teares,  vowcs,  praiers  and  sacrifices, 

As  good  as  showes,  maskes,  lusts,  or  tilt  deuises. 

In  both  cases  the  word  'saint'  is  used  for  Elizabeth: 
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Bk.1,  N0.18.     But  tliough  from  court  to  cotage  he  departe 

His  saint  is  sure  of  his  vnspotted  heart. 
Bk.II,  N0.7.     O  that  thy  Saint  would  talce  it  worth  thy  hart, 

thou  canst  not  please  hir  with  a  better  part. 

And  finally,  in  the  last  stan2a: 

Bk.1,  N0.18.     And  when  he  saddest  sits  in  homely  Cell, 

Hele  teach  his  swaincs  this  Carol!  for  a  song, 

Bk.II,  N0.8.     and  teach  those  swaines  that  hues  about  diy  cell, 
to  say  Amen  when  thou  dost  pray  so  welL 

Oliphant*  temadts  on  the  similarity  of  the  poems,  and  commends  the  apmess 
of  the  words: 

This  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  from  the  style  of  composition,  as  well  as 
from  the  references  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  should  say  was  from  the  pen  of 
the  same  author  as  No.CLXIII  [i.e.  *His  golden  locks*].  The  application  of  the 
different  heads  of  the  Romish  service  in  contradistinction  to  each  other,  is 
very  happy. 

The  introduction  of  the  words  Nunc  Demittis,  the  beginning  of  die  Canticum 
Sitficonis,  'Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace',  in  the  second 
stanza,  is  particularly  appropriate  to  Lee's  own  situation  at  the  time  of  the 
Westminster  ceremonies,  and  suggests  this  poem  also  had  its  origin  in  the 
events  of  November  lydi,  1590.  Moreover,  the  idea  in  the  final  couplet  of 
the  old  man,  fit  only  to  pray  for  die  Queen,  is  echoed  in  a  letter  &om  Lee  to 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  dated  September  iSth,  1591  :\ 

...  I  followed  Her  Majesty  until  my  man  returned  and  told  me  he  could  get 
neither  fit  lodging  {oi  me  nor  room  for  my  horse.  All  these  things  considered 
hath  made  me  return,  with  my  more  ease,  to  my  poor  home,  where  I  am 
much  more  fit  to  pray  for  Her  Majesty  than  now  to  wrestle  with  the  humours 
of  Court . . . 

At  this  point  Dowknd  returns  to  the  sob  soi^  with  altemative  prescnta* 
tion  in  the  form  of  the  four-part  ayre. 

'Praise  blindnesse  eies'  (No.  9).  Although  Dowland  has  set  this  as  three 
fi)ur-line  stanzas,  fi>llowed  by  the  final  couplet  in  an  'envoy',  the  poem 
appears  to  be  a  sonnet.  Lines  five  to  twelve  are  set  out,  below  die  Cantus  and 
lute  parts,  without  any  division  into  stanzas,  as  if  Dowland  himself  were 
indeed  aware  of  the  fi>rm  but  had  deliberately  chosen  to  disregard  it. 
R.  Warwick  Bond  ascribes  the  poem  to  John  LylyiJ:  on  the  grounds  of  die 
similarity  of  line  9 : 

* Lm  Musa  MaJrigalesca  (1837),  p.  163. 

f  £.  K.  Chambers,  op.  dt.,  p.  163,  from  CaUiuiar  of  the  MSS  of  the  Marquess  oj  Salisbury  at 

Hatfxdd  House,  IV,  136. 
X  op.  dt..  Vol.  3,  p.  484. 
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Now  none  is  bald  except  they  see  his  braines 

with  a  line  in  Euphues  and  his  England  (1580),  but  M.  P.  Tilley*  gives  no  less 
than  ten  other  occasions  for  the  use  of  this  line  in  the  most  varied  contexts, 
before  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 

*0  sweet  woods,  the  delight  of  solitarinesse'  (No.  10).  The  couplet  that 
fotvas  the  regain  of  this  soi^: 

O  sweet  woods  the  delight  of  solitarinesse, 
O  how  much  doe  I  loue  your  sohtarinesse, 

is  almost  identical  with  a  couplet  that  appears  at  the  b^^inning  of  a  poem  in 
a  dramatic  interlude  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  printed  at  liie  end  of  the  1598 
edition  of  The  Countess  of  Pembrokes  Arcadia : 

O  sweete  woods,  the  ddight  of  solitarinesse! 
O  how  weD  I  doe  like  your  solitarinesse ! 

The  rest  of  the  poem,  however,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  one  set  by 
Dowland,  Sidney's  bdng  one  of  quiet  contemplation,  having  none  of  the 
bitter  resentment  of  the  odier.  Obertellof  points  to  the  similarity  of  Sidney  s 
lines  with  the  poem  of  Pietco  Bembo,  *Iieta  e  chiusa  contrada  ov'io  m'involo*, 
but  Mona  Wilson:|:  suggests  Giovanni  della  Casa's  *0  dolce  selva  soHtaria, 
arnica'  for  comparison.  Possibly  both  couplets  originally  stem  from  one  or 
other  of  the  poems.  The  name  Wanstead  in  the.  last  stanza  sets  the  locaUty  of 
the  woods,  and  points  to  the  possibiUty  of  one  or  other  of  two  authors: 
Sidney  himself  who  is  known  to  have  stayed  at  Wanstead  House  on  several 
occasions  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  his  unde,  die  Earl  of  Ldcester,  or 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  the  use  of  it  later.  G.  B.  Harrison§ 
records  two  occasions,  one  in  1597  and  one  in  1598,  when  Essex  is  known  to 
have  retired  to  Wanstead  in  a  self-imposed  exile  while  out  of  favour  with  the 
Queen.^  Although  in  1580  Sidney  went  through  a  period  of  disillusion  with 
G>urt  life  and  retired  to  the  country  home  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  die  sentiments  of  die  poem  are  not  entirdy  consistent 

*A  Dictianery  of  the  Proverbs  in  England  in  the  Sbeteenth  and  SeventKtuh  Centuries  (1950}. 
B.5S>7. 

■j-  Madrigali  italiam  in  Inghittena  (1949),  p.  136. 

j  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1931),  P.  314- 

§  The  Life  and  Death  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  (1937),  pp.  171,  174,  206  and  208. 
5f  John  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Dudley  Carlcton  on  August  30th,  1598, 
...  the  erle  ofEssex  .  .  .  retiied  to  Wansted  where  they  say  he  means  to  settle,  seing 
he  cannot  be  leoeved  in  oour^  dioi^  he  hadi  leknted  mndi  and  sought  by  diven 
meant  to  recover  his  hold:  but  the  Queue  sayes  he  hath  playde  long  enough  upon  her, 
and  that  she  means  to  play  a  while  upon  him,  and  to  stand  as  mudi  upon  her  gieatnes  as  he 
he  hath  done  upon  stomacke. 
N.  McClure,  op.  cit..  Vol.  i,  p.  41. 
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with  his  particular  drcomstances.  He  stood  in  no  special  relationship  to  the 
Qtteen,  who  is  surety  die  'mistress'  of  the  poem,  and  hesu&redno  spectacular 
Even  on  the  occasion  of  hb  writing  the  well-known  letter  of  ex- 
postulation to  Blizabeth  on  her  proposed  marriage  to  the  Due  d'Anjou  she 

seems  to  have  borne  him  no  special  grudge.  But  in  the  case  of  Essex  many 
points  in  the  poem  fit  very  noticeably  with  the  events  of  his  life,  his  own 
particular  characteristics,  and  his  position  in  relation  to  Elizabeth.  'Love  is 
disdained  when  it  dodi  look  at  kings';  was  not  Ehzabeth  a  veritable  king 
among  kings,  and  did  not  Essex,  even  up  to  the  last,  continue  to  protest  his 
*love'  fi>r  her?  Were  there  not  many  occasions  when  he  considered  himself 
'doomed'  by  her  displeasure?  The  same  wish  for  the  life  of  a  hermit  is 
expressed  in  other  poems  and  letters,  particularly : 

Happy  were  he  could  finish  forth  his  hxc 
In  some  unhaunted  desert,  most  obscure 
From  all  society,  from  louc  and  hate 
Of  worldly  folkes,  there  might  he  sleep  secure.* 

In  fact  the  whole  poem  fits  exactly  with  what  may  be  called  Essex's 
'Wanstead  mood*.  The  fourth  stanza  runs  as  follows: 

You  woods  in  you  die  fairest  Nimphs  haue  walked, 
Nimphes  at  whose  sight  all  harts  did  yeeld  to  Loue, 
You  woods  in  whom  deere  louers  oft  have  talked. 
How  doe  you  now  a  place  of  mourning  proue^ 
Wansted  my  Mistres  saith  this  is  the  doome, 
Thou  art  loues  Childbed,  Nursery  and  Tombe. 

Surely  'the  fairest  Nimphs'  were  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies  when  she  visited 
Wanstead  during  the  progress  of  1578.  For  her  visit  the  Earl  of  Leicester  gave 
an  elaborate  entertainment  written  by  Philip  Sidney,  called  The  May  Lady, 
Nicholsf  reprints  the  following  account  of  Elizabeth's  meeting  with  some  of 
the  characters  of  the  interlude: 

From  Theobald's,  the  residence  ofthe  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Queen,  after  visiting 
Mr  Bache's  at  Stanstead  Abbas,  proceeded  to  Barrett's  at  Bcll-liousc,  a  fine  old 
mansion,  in  the  way  to  Wanstead,  in  Waltham  Forest,  wliich  was  tlic  Earlc  of 
Leicester's  seat,  where  she  was  entertained  by  the  following  dramatic  inteiv 
lude,  written  on  the  occasion  by  Sir  Phihp  Sidney,  and  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  'Arcadia';  the  subject  of  which  was  a  contention  between  a  Forester  and 
a  Shepherd  for  the  May-Lady.  Her  most  Excellent  Majesty  walking  in 
Wanstead  Garden,  as  she  passed  down  into  the  Grove,  there  came  suddenly 
among  the  train  one  apparalled  like  an  Honest  Man's  Wifo  of  the  Country; 

*  The  Poems  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  Ed.  A.  E.  Grosart  (1872-6).  Fuller's  Worthies 
libiary,  VoL  4. 

f  The  Progresses  of  Queen  EUzabeA,  Vol.  n,  p.  94. 
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where  crying  out  for  justice,  and  desiring  all  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen  to  speak 
a  good  word  for  her,  she  was  brought  to  the  Presence  of  Her  Majesty,  to 
whom  upon  her  knees  she  offered  a  supphcation. . .  ,* 

The  second  stanza  has  given  rise  to  a  nimiber  of  variant  readings  from  editors 
who  have  transcribed  it  into  modern  spelhng.  Here  is  the  original : 

Experience  which  repentance  onely  brings, 
Dodi  bid  mee  now  my  hart  &om  loue  estrange, 
Loue  is  disdained  when  it  doth  looke  at  Kings, 
And  loue  loe  placed  base  and  apt  to  change: 
Ther  power  doth  take  from  him  his  Hbei^, 
Hir  want  of  worth  makes  him  in  cradell  die. 

The  earliest  editor  to  lift  the  poem  from  the  song-book  was  Thomas  Ohphant. 
For  the  £nal  couplet  he  gives : 

Their  power  doth  take  from  him  his  liberty, 
Her  want  of  wordi  makes  him  in  cradle  dicj" 

John  Payne  Collier  compromises  between  old  and  new  spelling  with: 

Their  power  cloth  take  from  him  his  liberty, 
Hir  want  of  worth  makes  him  in  cradell  die.  j: 

Dr.  Fellowes  has  anodier  version : 

There  power  doth  take  from  us  his  liberty; 

Her  want  of  worth  makes  him  in  cradle  die.§ 

The  editors  oijohn  DowlandAyres  for  Four  Voices^  give  a  reading  all  their  own : 

Their  power  doth  take  firom  him  his  hberty; 
Her  want  of  worth  makes  him  in  cradle  lie. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  problem  about  the  last  line.  *Hir'  is  the  normal 
Elizabethan  spelling  of  'her'  and  there  is  no  single  deviation  from  this  usage 
throughout  The  Second  Booke,  where  some  thirty-nine  instances  are  &>imd. 
The  last  word  is  undoubtedly  'die*.  'There',  in  the  penultimate  line,  allows 
more  room  fi>r  uncertainty.  As  meaning  'there'  it  occurs  five  times  in  this 
volume;  as  'their',  never.  StatisdcaOy,  then,  Dr.  Fellowes  is  justified  in  his 
reading,  and  the  meaning  could  be  'At  Court  power  doth  take  from  Love  his 

*  Dr.  FcUowcs,  in  English  Madrigal  Few,  observes  that  this  entertainment  was  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  Chancellor  Rich  in  1561.  Philip  Sidney  was  bom  in  1554. 
Even  in  those  days  of  precocious  scholarship  he  would  hardly  have  been  writing  interludes  at 
the  age  of  seven.  It  was,  of  course,  as  Nichoh  makes  dear,  for  the  entertainment  of  1578  that 
Sidney's  May^Lady  was  written. 

J La  Musa  MadrigaUsca  (1837). 
Lyrical  Poems,  selected  from  musical  publications  between  tiie  years  i$S9  and  1600  (1844). 
§  The  English  School  of  Lutenist  Song  Writers  {1920), 
^  Musica  Bntannica,  Vol.  6  (1955). 
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liberty*  (there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  the  use  of  us'),  but  I  think  the  majority 
opinion  must  be  accepted  on  the  strength  of  its  meaning,  and  that  *ther'  is  not 
the  usual  abbreviation  ioi  'there',  but  is  a  misprint  for  'their*.  The  mmimg 
dim  beooiaes  *Tbe  power  of  Kings  doth  take  6x»n  Love  bis  liberty'. 

'If  fluds  of  teares  could  dense  my  Allies  past'  (No.  11).  The  first  three 
lines  of  die  six-line  stanza  are  set  -widi  oonrentional  harmony,  and  m  what, 
with  note  values  halved,  may  conveniently  be  expressed  as  ^  in  a  bar,  but  on 
the  fourth  line  the  rhythm  changes  to  I  and  the  words  'error  pardon  win'  are 
set  with  a  series  of  suspensions,  the  phrase  £nally  lesohnng,  when  pardon  is 
won,  iipoii  the  chord  of  A  major : 


fbr  eR--»or  pv>     doo  win. 


The  two  stanzas  were  first  printed,  without  name,  initial  or  any  other 
distinguishing  rubric,  as  the  £nal  poem  of  those  that  were  added,  possibly  by 
die  printer  Thomas  Newman,  at  the  end  of  the  surreptitious  edition  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Astraphel  and  Stella  which  appeared  in  1591,  widi  a  pce&tory 
epistle  by  Thomas  Nash.  Dowland  has  only  three  variants  from  Newman's 
text,  of  which  the  most  important  is  *breede*  instead  of 'breath*  in  stanza  two, 
line  four.  This  is  closer  agreement  than  exists  with  any  of  the  other  several 
versions  of  the  words,  and  it  is  likely  he  used  this  volume,  or  a  subsequent 
printing,  for  his  source.  John  Payne  CoUier,  in  his  Introduction  to  Pierce 
Peniksse  his  supplicatian  to  the  deuill  (1592),*  ascribes  the  stanzas  to  Nash,  and 
points  out  diat  dieir  existence  lias  never  been  hinted  at  by  any  of  the  bio- 
graphers of  Nash,  nor  by  a  single  bibliographical  antiquary'.  Grosart  makes 
no  mention  of  them  in  his  Complete  Works  of  Thomas  Nashe  (1883-5),  but 
R.  B.  McKerrowf  includes  them  among  the  'Doubtful  Works'  (Vol.  lU 
[1905],  p.  396),  although  he  expresses  die  opinion  thnt  they  are  probably  not 
by  him  (Vol  V,  1910,  pp.  i39Ho)*  Boodj:  ascribes  them  to  Lyly,  but  pro- 
duces no  convincing  evidence  to  support  die  daim.  As  already  noted  on  p.  234, 
ihese  stanzas  were  printed  m  all  dwee  editions  of  John  Forbes's  Sengs  and 
Fancies  to  the  tune  of  'Sleep  wayward  thoughts*,  and  in  diis  form  the  song 

*Thc  Shakespeare  Society,  1842,  pp.  xxi-xxii. 

{Omipfecr  Works  of  Thomas  Naske, 
op.  dt.  Vol  m,  p.  484* 
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continued  to  be  known  in  Scotland  until  the  late  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Forbes  adds  the  foUowii^  stanza  to  die  two  given  by  Dowland: 

Since  man  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  clay. 
Our  days  not  else  but  shadows  on  the  wall: 
Trust  in  the  Lord  who  lives  and  lasts  for  ay; 
Whose  favor  found  will  neither  fade  nor  fail. 
My  God  to  thee  I  resign  my  mouth  and  mind: 
No  trust  in  youth,  in  youth,  nor  faith  in  age  I  find. 

Thomas  Bateson  also  set  die  first  stan2a  for  solo  voice  and  diree  viols  in  his 

Second  Set  of  Madrigales  to  3.  4.  5.  and  6.  Parts:  Apt for  Viols  and  Voyces  (161 8), 
and  William  Corkinc  set  a  similar  poem,  *If  streames  of  teares  Could  lessen 
extreame  gricfe*,  in  his  Ayres  to  Sing  and  Play  to  the  Lute  and  Basse  Violl  (1610). 
Edward  Doughtie^  speaks  of  a  closely  related  poem  (Elegie  III)  firom  Giles 
Hetcfaer's  Lida  (n.d.  1593)  and  suggests  all  three  may  have  been  based  on  a 
fiyieign  original.  Another  setting,  different  from  ddier  Dowland^s  or 
Batcson's,  and  with  two  additional  stanzas,  is  found  in  Tenbury  MS  10 19. 

The  close  similarity  of  the  opening  bars  of  Bateson's  tenor  part  with 
Dowland's  Canto  part  can  hardly  be  coincidence.  Either  Bateson  knew 
Dowland's  setting,  or  both  were  drawn  &om  an  already  existing  melody : 

DowUnd 

B  I   iSi-J..4-ili.    I  I  I  I 

9  Ml  of  MM  eodi  dMMtay  M-ttM  jmM, 


fiatcaon 


V  ipods  of   team     eooidGkMMav  M  -  Hit  pttt. 


'Fine  knacks  for  ladies*  (No.  12)  is  another  song  in  strophic  form  widi  a 
lively  and  charming  melody.  The  rhythmic  fidelity  of  words  and  music  is 

perfectly  worked  out  in  the  first  stanza;  the  second  and  third  only  fall  slightly 
short  of  the  same  excellence.  The  main  interest  lies  in  the  Canto  part,  the 
accompaniment  being  largely  chordal  in  structure  with  only  occasional 
independent  movement  &om  the  lower  voices.  This  song  inevitably  calls  to 
mind  die  pedlar's  songs  diat  Shakespeare  gave  to  Autolycus  in  The  WnUer*s 
Tale,  *Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow'  and  'Will  you  buy  any  tape*,  but  these 
lack  the  wise  saws  wrapped  up  in  the  light-hearted  lines  of  Dowland's  song; 
saws  which,  in  many  different  guises,  proclaim  that  virtue  may  be  hidden  in 
a  plain  exteiior  and  that  a  loving  heart  may  be  concealed  under  a  beggar's 
rags.  In  this  respect  'Fme  knacks'  comes  nearer  to  Thomas  Whythome's  'Buy 

*  op.  at. 
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new  Broome"^  in  which  proverbial  sayings  are  also  brought  into  the  text,  in 
diis  case  *Tlie  new  broom  sweepeth  dean';  *The  hot  love  is  soon  cold*;  and 
*The  temperate  fiie  dodi  make  the  sweet'st  malt'.  In  the  £omtk  line  of  the 
second  stanza  Dr.  Fellowes  has  altered  the  word  'orienst'  to  read  'OrientV. 

This  is  quite  unnecessary.  Orienst  is  a  good  Elizabethan  word,  the  superlative 
of  orient,  meaning  of  superlative  value  or  brilliance,  as  pearls  from  the  Orient 
were  considered  to  be.f  A  more  di&ult  problem  of  interpretation  hes  in 
lines  three  and  four  of  the  third  stanza  and  up  till  now  I  have  seen  no  satis- 
factory explanation: 

But  [in]  my  heart  where  ducty  scrucs  and  loucs, 
Turtels  &  twins,  courts  brood,  a  heaueuly  paier, 

Turtels'  is,  of  course,  the  old  name  for  turde-doves,  which  according  to  the 

O.E.D.,  arc  noted  for  soft  cooing  and  affection  for  mate  and  young.  Brood, 
also  according  to  the  0.£.D.,  has  the  specific  meaning  of  a  hatch  of  young 
birds  or  other  egg-produced  animals:  'courts  brood,  a  heauenly  paier*  stands 
then  for  the  DioscmJl.  ^^^^^  Pollux,  the  royal  twins  who,  together  with 
their  sister  Helen,  were  hatched  firom  a  single  egg,  laid  by  their  mother,  Leda 
Queen  of  Lacedaemon,  after  she  had  been  ravished  by  Zeus.  During  their 
lives  these  twins  became  noted  for  the  many  instances  of  brotherly  love  they 
showed  towards  each  other.  Finally  their  father,  Zeus,  rewarded  this  attach- 
ment by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  the  constellation  Gemini.  What  the 
lines  are  intended  to  convey  is  that  the  poet  has  two  symbols  of  love  in  his 
heart,  ttirtle-doves  and  Gemtnu  the  heavenly  twins.  To  die  educated 
Elizabethan,  well  versed  in  classical  legend,  the  meaning  would  have  been  in 
no  way  obscure. 

'Now  cease  my  wandring  eyes'  (No.  13).  The  simple,  four-square  melody 
in  common  time,  consisting  of  two  short  repeated  sections,  agrees  with  all  the 
main  characteristics  of  an  almam  and  may  be  grouped  with  Dowland's  other 
soi^  in  dance  form. 

*Comc  yee  heauy  states  of  n  <2;ht'  (No.  14)  is  more  declamatory  in  style 
with  a  very  free  rhythmic  structure.  The  first  three  lines  of  the  Canto  part 
are  worked  on  an  ingenious  pattern.  The  £rst  word,  *Come'  is  sung  on  a 
rising  major  third  : 


*  Smges  of  three,  fower,  and  five  Voyces  (1571),  included  in  The  Second  Book  ofElizdeAm 
Songs  (1926),  edited  by  Peter  Warlock. 

f  O.E.D. 

i  See  A  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary^  Everyman  Edition,  edited  E.  H.  Blakeney  (1910), 
p.  197. 
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llie  •»«  two  lines  begm  with  an  ascending  tUt^  to 

fixmi  tlie  degree  of  tlie  scale  below  the  pfeoeding  one.  Thus  the  ascending  and 

descending  interval  are  associated  as  the  melody  unfolds.  The  esract  repetition 

of  the  first  three  notes  is  effectively  used  on  the  word  'sorrow'  in  the  first  bar 
of  the  refrain.  The  stanzas,  in  which  a  young  woman  laments  the  death  of  her 
£;ithe(,  suggest  the  song  must  have  found  its  context  in  a  play  or  masque.  In  a 
copy  of  the  Canto  and  Basso  parts  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,*  MS  439, 
p.  47,  the  word  'states'  in  the  first  line  has  been  replaced  by  *Stars\ 

'White  as  LiUies  was  hir  hcc  (No.  15)  is  another  example  that  shows 
Dowland's  mastery  of  his  art,  dothed  in  complete  simplicity.  The  setting  of 
the  Canto  part,  except  in  one  instance,  is  note  £ot  syllable  all  through,  with 
very  little  change  in  the  note  values.  The  musical  material  is  simple  in  the 
extreme,  consisting  largely  of  a  few  short  phrases  repeated  and  combined  in 
different  order.  The  first  bar  is  repeated  for  the  b^inning  of  the  second  line, 
while  the  descending  interval  of  a  third  in  the  second  bar  is  balanced  by  an 
ascending  third  in  the  fourth  bar: 

^ote  values  halved) 


The  refrain  begins  on  the  word  'Quitting*f  with  the  pattern  of  the  £rst  bar 
placed  a  fi^  h^her,  followed  by  the  notes  of  the  second  bar;  the  next  two 
ban  consbt  of  the  repeated  Gs  of  the  beginnii^  linked  with  the  notes  of  tlie 

second  and  third  bars;  then  by  the  rise  of  a  tone  the  voice  is  connected  to  the 

rising  phrase  of  the  fourth  bar  and  finally  falls  note  by  note  to  the  tonic: 


In  the  song-book  the  final  line  of  the  last  stanza  is  missing.  Dr.  Fellowes  was 
able  to  fill  the  gap  fiK>m  a  copy  of  The  Second  Boake  in  the  library  of  St. 
Midiael's  CoU^e,  Tenbury,  where  a  contemporary  hand  has  completed  tlie 
poem  by  adding  the  line  indicated  hoe  by  square  hadkeU : 

*  I  am  Indebeed  to  Edward  Doughde  £ot  diis  infiifmatiom. 
f  Hic  repeat  mack  is  omitted  by  Dr.  Fdlowes. 
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8  For  my  hart  though  set  at  nought, 

Since  you  will  it, 

Spoile  and  kill  it, 
I  will  neuer  change  my  thoughts, 
But  grieue  that  bcautic  ere  was  borne. 
[And  so  I'll  hve  as  one  forlorn.] 

John  Forbes,  however,  hsa  a  diffecent  ending  in  Songs  and  Fancies: 

But  grieve  that  Beauty  e're  was  bom, 
To  banish  love  with  iroward  scorn. 

Hiis  has  a  more  authentic  sound  and  in  die  case  of  Forbes  diere  is  at  least  die 

possibihty  that  he  had  seen  Morley  's  setting  of  the  same  poem.  He  included 
'With  my  love  my  life  was  nested'.  No.  4  of  Morley's  First  Booke  of  Ayres 
(1600),  as  No.  43  of  his  own  collection  and  was  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed, 
fiuniliar  with  diis  publication.  Uniiappily  the  only  existing  copy  lacks  the  last 
nine  numhen  including  "White  as  LilBes'  so  thete  is  no  posability  o£  coa^ 
paring  the  two  verrions.  The  word  'Quitting'  in  the  first  stanza,  *Quiting'  as 
Forbes  gives  it,  according  to  the  O.E.D.  means  repaying  or  requiting. 

'  Woflill  hart  with  griefe  oppressed'  (No.  16)  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  more 
elaboiate  style  with  some  independent  movement  in  the  lower  voices.  In  bar 
one  there  is  a  discrepsoicy  between  die  bass  of  the  lute  part  and  the  Basso 
voice  on  the  opposite  page.  The  lute  has : 


while  the  bass  voice  has : 


We  .  foil      hart  wUb 


I  suspect  that  die  tablature  is  incorrect  since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  true  bass 
would  be  left  to  die  voice.  If  die  song  were  to  be  performed  with  Cantos  and 

lute  only  the  C  major  chord  would  be  intolerably  jovial  in  connection  with 
the  words  *wofull  hart'.  In  performance  on  the  lute,  however,  if  the  A  is 
added  it  becomes  di£icult  to  hold  the  suspension,  but  this  would  hardly  be  an 
adequate  reason  for  omitting  it.  All  the  lower  voices  have  a  repeat  made  at 
the  b^jnning  of  the  refiain  at  the  words  'diose  sweet  eyes'.  Hiis  is  omitted  in 
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the  Canto  and  lute  parts,  probably  accidentally.  The  second  stanza  is  written 
as  follows: 

Fly  my  breast,  Icauc  mee  forsaken, 
Wherein  Griefc  his  scate  hadi  taken, 

All  his  arrowes  through  mee  darting. 
Thou  maist  Hue  by  hir  Simne-shining, 
I  shall  suficr  no  more  pining. 

By  thy  losse,  then  by  hir  parting. 

Dr.  Fellowes  has  altered  *thy'  in  the  last  line  to  'her' ;  and  the  editors  of  the 
Ayres  for  Four  Voices*  have  substituted  *my* ;  surely  no  change  is  needed.  The 

poet  is  apostrophizing  his  woeful  heart  when  he  says  *Fly  my  breast,  leaue 
mee  forsaken'  and  in  the  last  two  lines  he  means  he  will  suffer  no  more  grief, 
even  in  the  loss  of  his  own  heart  (perhaps  he  means  by  death)  than  he  will 
sa£fer  in  parting  from  his  love. 

'A  Shepheard  in  a  shade'  (No.  17)  is  one  of  Dowland's  rare  settings  of 
pastoral  verse.  The  loves  of  shepherds  and  dieir  nymphs,  so  popular  among 
the  madrigahsts,  seem  to  have  held  only  occasional  attraction  for  him.  The 
words  are  charmingly  and  neatly  set,  but  no  great  emotion  is  expended  on 
diem.  The  change  from  major  to  minor  adds  poignancy  to  the  refrain, 
particularly  to  the  repeated  cry  *Fye  on  this  loue,  fye  on  this  loue,  it  is  a 
foolish  diing*. 

'Faction  that  euer  dwells'  (No.  18).  These  stanzas  appear  as  No.  XXVni  of 

Fulke  Grcville's  'Cxlica'  sonnets,  printed  in  Certaine  Learned  and  Elegant 
Workes  of  the  Right  Honorable  Fulke  Lord  Brooke  (1633).  Fellowes"!"  notes  that 
Dowland  changed  the  name  'Myra'  as  used  by  Greville,  to  'Joan*,  in  the 
fourdi  stanza.  It  was  not  Dowland,  however,  who  made  the  change,  since  the 
poem  had  already  appeared  widi  the  name  'lone'  in  1591  (in  company  widi 
'If  fluds  of  teares*)  among  the  'rare  sonnets  of  divers  Noblemen  and  Gende- 
men'  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Astrophel  and  Stella.  In  this  volume  it  has  the  title 
'Meghora  Spero'  and  is  subscribed  'Finis  E.O.' J  Nevertheless,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  this  was  Dowland's  source,  as,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller 
variant  readings,  an  extca  stanza  appears  between  stanzas  one  and  two  of  the 
song-book: 

Cupid  which  doth  aspire,  to  be  God  of  Desire, 

Swears  he  giues  lawes : 
That  where  his  arrowes  hit,  some  ioy,  some  sorrow  it, 

Forome  no  cause 

*  Musica  Britannica,  Vol.  6  (1953).  English  Madrigal  Verse. 

:{:  On  the  strength  of  these  initials  A.  B.  Grosart  includes  the  poem,  ia  The  Works  of 
Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  (1S72-76), 
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Possibly  Dowland  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  poem  in  which  tlie  second 
stanza  was  already  omitted.  John  Payne  Collier^  makes  a  curious  mistake  in 
transcribing  lines  one  and  two  of  the  second  stanza.  He  gives : 

Fortune  swears  weakest  harts, 
The  booke  of  Cupid's  darts, 

and  adds  the  comment,  'Should  we  not  read  butt  for  "booke'*  in  diis  line?  The 
old  broad  pronunciation  o£ butty  perhaps,  caused  the  error ;  the  printer  having 

composed  from  his  ear/  Since  the  line  is  clearly  printed  'The  booke  oiCupds 
arts'  in  the  song-book,  his  ingenious  emendation  is  beside  the  point. 

*Shall  I  sue,  shall  I  seeke  for  grace'  (No.  19)  is  in  strophic  form  and  is  set  in 
Dowland's  simple  manner.  It  is  a  song  of  great  beauty  and  subtlety  but  has  at 
the  same  time  an  immediate  appeal.  The  melody  is  first  based  on  a  descending 
minor  third;  u  dien  appears  in  notes  of  double  the  original  time  value;  it  is 
later  inverted  and  leads  into  an  ascending  scale  passage  to  the  note  F  on  the 
words  'Shall  I  strive  to  a  heauenly  loy'.  This  is  followed  immediately  by  a 
descending  phrase  on  the  words  'with  an  earthly  loue?'  These  are,  of  course, 
purely  conventional  pieces  of  word  painting,  but  so  great  is  Dowland*s  art 
that  such  devices  never  obtrude,  and  in  this  song  diey  appear  to  grow  in- 
evitably from  die  organisation  of  the  preceding  ph  rases  and  to  be  the  exact 
and  only  possible  means  of  expressing  the  words.  The  two  last  lines  are 
treated  in  a  similar  way,  but  here,  on  the  words  *the  clouds',  the  Canto  part 
leaps  the  interval  of  a  fourth  to  the  note  G  and  then  &lls  to  the  F  before 
descending  to  the  dose  on  die  identical  phrase  previously  used  for  the  words 
fer  'an  earthly  love*.  Syllabically  and  rhydimically  the  foUowing  three 
stanzas  fit  the  music  well,  but  it  was  obviously  the  £rst  that  provided  the 
inspiration. 

*Tosse  not  my  soule'  (No.  20).  In  the  table  of  contents  No.  20  is  listed  as 
'Finding  in  fields  my  Siluia  all  alone',  but  beside  the  song  stands  the  rubric 
*for  Finding  in  fields:  ye  shall  finde  a  better  dittie'.  As  the  chaise  was 
presumably  made  after  the  printing  of  the  Table,  it  must  have  been  very 
much  of  a  last  minute  decision.  Edward  Doughtief  raises  the  interesting 
point  as  to  whether  it  was  in  fact  Eastland  who  made  the  change,  since 
Dowland  was  in  Denmark  and  could  not  have  been  on  the  spot  to  make  the 
substitution  himself.  In  my  opinion,  however,  diis  is  unlikely.  Dowland 
dates  the  Dedication  'From  Helsingnoure  in  Denmadce  the  first  of  lune. 
1600',  and  the  book  was  entered  on  July  15  th.  Even  if  printing  commenced 
almost  immediately  after  this  date  it  would  still  have  allowed  time  for 

*  Lyrical  poems,  selected  from  musical  publications  between  the  yean  i^8g  and  1600  (1844). 
f  Unpublished  thesis,  already  quoted. 
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DoiKdand's  second  tihoughts  to  have  been  dispatched  to  Eastland  or  to  Mn. 
Dowland  by  letter.  We  have  no  evidence  that  Eastland  had  any  skill  in  this 

direction  and,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  in  the  *Epistle  to  the  curteous 
Reader',  the  impression  emerges  from  reading  the  law  suit  that  his  interest  in 
the  venture  was  primarily  fmancial.  On  the  other  hand  the  poem  itself  is  very 
much  in  Dowiand's  taste.  The  poet  beseeches  Love  to  give  him  assurance  one 
way  or  die  other.  Much  as  he  ctaves  happiness,  he  feels  that  even  to  know  the 
worst  is  preferable  to  his  state  of  uncertainty.  The  setting  is  contrapuntal  and 
makes  much  use  of  a  descending  scale  passage  and  its  inversion. 

At  this  point,  following  No.  20,  there  is  a  note  at  die  side  of  die  page  saying 
*The  end  of  the  fbure  parts*. 

*Cleare  or  Cloudic  sweet  as  Aprill  showring'  (No.  21)  has  an  alternative 
setting  of  the  first  part  for  four  voices,  but  a  fifth  voice  joins  them  at  the 
re&ain.  The  part  is  headed  *For  a  treble  violl'  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  oq 
the  dght,  *Quinto\  Words  are  printed  under  the  music  and,  presumably,  the 
intention  was  that  the  part  should  be  used  by  a  fifth  voice  when  die  song  was 
performed  as  an  ayre^  but  should  be  played  an  octave  higher  on  die  treble 
viol  when  treated  as  a  solo  widi  lute  accompaniment.  The  part  is  given  here 
at  its  original  pitch: 


I 


I  I 


T  r 


TF 


P 


met      ytt      lur  -  ing 


OBt  fiilg  w 


cib.  Hir 


•eth. 


t  1-1 


■hJ  J. 
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Dr.  Fellowes  omits  any  mention  of  the  instrumental  part  in  his  edition  of 
1920.  It  is,  however,  included,  as  a  fifth  voice,  in  the  Ayresfor  Four  Voices. 
Obertello*  compaies  this  poem  "witk  Thomas  Morley's  'Apiill  is  in  my 
Mistris£K:e'rt* 

Aprill  is  in  my  Mistris  face, 
And  luly  in  hir  eyes  hath  place, 
"With  in  hir  bosome  is  September, 
But  in  hir  heart,  a  could  December. 

According  to  Obertello  this  is  the  translation  of  the  first  stanza  of  a  poem  by 

Livio  Ccliano,  'Porta  nel  viso  Aprile',  from  Rime  di  diversi  celehri poeti  (1587). 
A  translation  of  the  same  stanza  is  also  found  among  the  works  of  Robert 
Greene^ 

Faire  is  my  loue  for  Aprill  in  her  face, 

Hir  louely  brests  September  claimcs  his  part. 

And  Lordly  luly  in  her  eyes  takes  place, 

But  colde  December  dwelleth  in  her  heart. 

Blest  be  the  months,  that  sets  my  thoughts  on  fure. 

Accurst  that  Month  that  hindreth  my  desire. 

'Humor  say  what  mak*st  thou  heete'  (No.  22)  has  the  caption  *A  Dialogue*. 
The  second  voice  follows  fht  bass  of  the  lute,  and,  the  layout  of  the  parts 

suggests,  doubles  with  a  bass  viol,  since  the  first  two  lines  sung  by  the  treble 
voice,  have  no  words  to  the  bass.  The  Altus  and  Tenore  parts  are  instrumental 
as  far  as  the  chorus  and  then  words  are  added.  The  Quintus  part,  marked  *For 
a  treble  Violl*  is  entirely  instrumental,  with  only  the  word  'Princes'  to  cue  in 
the  player  at  the  point  where  the  bass  voice  enters.  This  complex  structure  is 
not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fellowes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  diat  die  song  was 
written  for  a  masque.  The  words  themselves  have  little  merit,  but  witliin  its 
dramatic  context  the  piece  was  probably  very  efiective.  A  MS  copy  in  the 
British  Museum§  gives  a  different  version  of  the  words: 

Saye  fonde  love  w4iat  seekes  thowe  heere, 
in  the  sylence  of  the  night, 
heerc  I  scekc  those  loycs  niy  deere, 
that  in  silent  (sic.)  most  delight, 
nightes  heavy  humor  Calls  to  sleepe 
But  loves  humor  watch  doth  keepe 
let  never  humor  hapie  prove, 
but  that      onelye  pleasethe  love. 

*  op.  cit.,  pp.  514-16. 

■ '  Madrigalls  to  Fovre  Voyces.  The  First  Booke  (1594),  No.  i. 
J  Plays  &  Poems,  edited  J.  C.  Collins  (1905),  VoL  2,  p.  247. 
§  Add.  15117,  f.  12. 
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The  additional  voices  and  instruments  are  omitted,  and  several  variants  have 
been  intcoduced  into  the  musk.  The  aocompaniment  has  been  greatly 

simplified  and  wherever  possible  the  D  major  chord  is  written  r-f-r  instead 

of  in  the  more  difiocult  form 


THE  THIRD  AND  LAST  BOOKE  OF  SONGS 

This  volume  was  entered  at  Statioiiers'  Hall  on  February  21st,  1602/3,  ui  the 
following  words: 

Thomas  Adams  Entied  for  his  Copie  vnder  th[e  hjandes  of  the 
wardens  A  booke  called  ike  Third  hooke  of  songes 
or  ayres  newlk  Composed  to  singe  to  the  hite, 
Orpharhn,  or  vhks,  and  a  Dialough  for  a  bass 
ana  meaneLute  with  v  voices  to  singe  thereto. 
By  John  Dowland  Badieler  in  musidce,  and  Luteniste 
to  me  most  highe  and  mightie  Oiristian,  the 
FOURTH  by  the  grace  of  GOD  kinge  ofDenmadke  and 
Norwaye  &c.  vjd* 

The  title-page  border  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  The  First  Booke  of  Songes. 
The  fiiU  title  of  the  book,  contained,  as  before,  in  the  centre  panel,  is  as 
follows: 

THE  THIRD  AND  /  LAST  BOOKE  /  OF  SONGS  OR  /  AIRES./ 
Newly  composed  to  sing  to  the/  Lute,  Orpharion,  or  viols,  and  a  dia-  /  logue 
for  a  base  and  meane/Lute  with  fiue  voices  to/  sing  thereto. 
By  lOHN  DOWLAND,  Bacheler /  in  Musicke,  andLutenist  to  the  mostj  high 
and  mightie  CHRISTIAN/f/if  fourth  by  the  grace  of  God/ king  of  Denmark  Mtd 
Norwey,  &c. 

In  the  lower  pandi  are  the  motto  and  die  imprint: 
Bona  quo  communiora  eo  meliora. 

Printed  at  London  by  P.S.  [Peter  Short]  for  Thomas  Adams,/  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  the  signe  of  the  white  Lion  in  /  Paules  Churchyard,  by  the  ass^nement  of 
a  Par/  tent  granted  to  Thomas  Morley.  1603. 

On  the  verso  of  the  tide-page  are  printed  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Souch  (or 
Zouch)f  with  eight  quarterings.  Dowland,  however,  still  refers  to  him  as 
"lohn  SouchBsquire"  in  the  dedication,  which  goes  as  follows: 

TO  MY  HONORABLE  GOOD  FRDBND 

lohn  Sottdi  Esquire,  for  many  curtesies  for  which  I  imbol-im  my  selfe, 

*  Arber,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  f.  92b. 
f  Knighted  April  23rd,  1603. 
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presuming^  of  his  good  Jauour,  to  present  this  simple  worke,  as  a  token  of  my 

thankefulncs. 

The  estimation  and  kindncs  which  I  hauc  cuer  bountifullv  receiued  from 
your  fauour,  hauc  mooued  mc  to  present  this  nouelt)^  of  musick  to  you,  who 
of  al  others  are  fittest  to  iudge  of  it,  and  worthiest  out  of  your  louc  to  protect 
it.  If  I  gaue  Hfe  to  these,  you  gaue  spirit  to  me;  for  it  is  alwaies  the  worthy 
respect  ot  others  that  makes  arte  prosper  in  it  selfc.  That  I  may  therefore  pro- 
fesse,  and  make  manifest  to  the  world  both  your  singular  affection  to  me,  and 
my  gratcfull  mindc  in  my  weake  abiHty  to  you,  I  hauc  here  prefixt  your 
honourable  name,  as  a  bulwark  of  safctie,  and  a  title  of  grace,  thinking  my  selfc 
no  way  able  to  deserue  your  tauours  more,  then  by  farther  engaging  my  selfc 
to  you  for  this  your  noble  presumed  patronage.  He  that  hath  acknowledged 
a  fauour,  they  say,  hath  lialfc  repaide  it:  and  if  such  payment  may  passe  for 
currant,  I  shal  be  euer  readie  to  grow  the  one  halfe  out  of  your  debt,  though 
how  that  should  be  I  knowe  not,  since  I  owe  my  selfe  (and  more,  if  it  were 
possible)  vnto  you.  Accept  me  wholy  then  I  beseech  you,  in  what  tearmes 
you  please,  being  euer  in  my  vttermost  service 

Denoted  to  your  Honours  kindnesse, 

lOHN  D  OWL  AND. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Reader. 

THE  applause  of  them  that  iudge,  is  the  incouragement  of  those  that  write: 
My  first  two  bookes  of  aires  speed  so  wtII  that  they  haue  produced  a  third, 
which  they  haue  fetcht  far  from  home,  and  brought  euen  through  the  most 
perilous  seas,  where  hauing  escapt  so  many  sharpe  rocks,  I  hope  they  shall  not 
be  wrackt  on  land  by  curious  and  biting  censures.  As  in  a  hiue  of  bees  al 
labour  alike  to  lay  vp  honny  opposing  them  selves  against  none  but  fruitles 
drones ;  so  in  the  house  of  learning  and  fame,  all  good  indeuourers  should 
striue  to  ad  somewhat  that  is  good,  not  malicing  one  an  other,  but  altogether 
bandying  against  the  idle  and  malicious  ignorant.  My  labours  for  my  part  I 
freely  offer  to  cuerie  mans  iudgement,  presuming,  that  fauour  once  attayned, 
is  more  easily  encreased  dicn  lost. 

lOHN  DOWLAND. 


A  Table  of  all  the  Songs  contained  inl^is  Booke 

L  FArewell  too  faire. 

II.  Time  stands  still. 

III.  Behold  a  wonder  heere. 

nil.  Daplme  was  not  so  chaste  as  she  was  changing. 

V.  Me  me  and  none  but  me. 

VI.  When  Phoebus  first  did  Daphne  loue. 

VII.  Say  loue  if  euer  thou  didst  finde. 

VIII.  Flow  not  so  fast  ye  fountaines. 

IX.  What  if  I  neuer  speede. 

X.  Loue  stood  amaz'd  at  sweet  beauties  paine. 
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XI.  Lend  your  eares  to  my  sorrow  good  people. 

XII.  By  a  foimtaine  where  I  lay. 

XIII.  Oh  what  hath  ouerwrought  my  all  amazed  thought. 
XIIII.  Farewell  vnkind  farewell. 

XV.  Weepe  you  no  more  sad  fountaincs. 

XVI.  Fie  on  this  faining,  is  loue  without  desire. 
XVn.  I  must  complaine,  yet  doe  enioy. 
XVni.  It  was  a  time  when  silly  Bees  could  speake. 

XIX.  The  lowest  trees  haue  tops. 

XX.  What  poore  Astronomeis  az€  they. 

XXI.  Comcvf^ienlcaU^ortarrietilllcome. 

'Farewell  too  faire'  (No.  i).  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  song  is  the 
sudden  change,  whea,  from  the  key  of  the  £ist  part  which  vacillates  between 
A  major  and  minor,  with  the  words  "This  Is  proud  beauties  true  anatomie',  the 
refiain  b^;ii]s  in  the  key  of  6  m^or. 

Time  stands  still  with  gazing  on  her  hcc*  (No.  a).  Ihe  settii^  of  the  last 
three  lines  of  the  stan2a  is  a  most  beandfiilpieoeof  writing  oil  a  recan^ 
note  pattern: 


till   beaoeasdung-ed       luuw    their  coiinc  A       tiiM   bath    kMt  hi* 


Oh  •  #tf  doth  km  -  ct       vp  .      wd       dowae  bliad  -  cd      with     her    faiw  cycib 
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In  tlie  second  stanza,  it  must  be  admitted,  words  and  music  fit  together 
exceedingly  badly,  moreover  the  sense  is  extremely  involved  and  obscure. 
Hiomas  Oliphant  includes  a  garbled  veision  of  the  fiist  stanza  in  La  Musa 
Madrigalesca  (1837)  with  the  waspish  cx»nuncnt:  These  lines  must  suiely  have 
been  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  flattery  is  too  gross  &r  any  body  but 
her  to  have  swallowed.* 

'Behold  a  wonder  here'  (No.  3).  Oliphant  notes:  'Very  much  in  the  same 
style  as  the  preceding  song:  probably  by  the  same  author,  and  with  a  similar 
intention.*  Dowland  may  even  have  intended  to  underhne  the  similarity 
when  he  used  precisely  the  same  note  pattern  (though  rhythmically  different) 
for  the  last  phrase,  as  he  used  for  the  end  of  *Time  stands  still' : 

Edward  Douglitic  suggests  this  song  may  have  had  a  place  in  *A  deuice  made 
by  tlie  Earic  of  Essex  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Queene'.  The  suggestion  is 
based  on  the  similarity  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  poem  to  the  'argument*  of 
the  entertainment,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  similarity  of  the  lines  *Befaold 
a  wonder  here  Loue  hath  recdu'd  his  sight'  and  a  phrase  in  die  text.*  In  the 
device  a  blind  Indian  prince  is  presented  to  the  Queen,  wliile  his  guide 
explains  that  he  has  come  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  in  order  that  Elizabeth 
may  cure  his  blindness.  The  cure  is,  apparently,  brought  about,  and  the  boy 
is  then  revealed  to  be  Cupid.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Doughtie  thinks  the  song 
may  have  been  sung,  aldbough,  as  he  points  out,  there  is  no  such  indication  in 
the  text  The  guide  then  begs  Elizabeth  to  admit  Cupid  to  her  Court  for  'now 
that  loue  hath  gotten  possession  of  his  sight,  there  can  benoerror  inpohcieor 
dignity  to  receiue  him*. 

If  this  song  did  in  fact  have  a  place  in  the  device  then  possibly  'Time  stands 
still*  was  also  included  since  the  speaking  of  such  an  entertainment  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  interspersed  widi  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

Doughtie  adds  a  note  that  Essex's  authorship  is  doubtful  and  refers  to  James 
Spedding,  The  Letters  and  Lije  oj  Francis  Bacon,  Vol.  I  (1861),  374-392,  where 
the  relationship  of  this  device  and  another  entertainment  given  by  Essex,  but 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Bacon,  is  discussed. 

"Daphne  was  not  so  chaste  as  she  was  chai^mg'  (No.  4).  This  very  bitter 
pair  of  stanzas  is  most  beautifully  set.  The  last  line  paints  the  words  '&]se  light* 
with  a  remarkable  cross  rhythm : 

*  Public  Recotd  Office.  SJP.  12/254,  No.  67.  Calendared  under  die  year  1595. 
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*Mc  me  and  none  but  mc'  (No.  5).  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  this  song 
lies  in  a  deeply  £:lt  grief  escpressed  in  terms  of  complete  simplicity.  £ven 
where  the  Cantus  line  makes  the  conventional  upward  movement  on  die 

words  *fly  to  heauen  aboue'  the  voice  seems  impelled  in  its  flight  by  the 
intensity  of  the  emotion.  In  the  lower  voices  too,  the  words  are  treated  care- 
fully, without  cuts  or  meaningless  repetition.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
melancholic  vogue,  and  the  stanzas  appear  to  have  evoked  a  response  in 
Dowland  which  perhaps  reflected  some  personal  sorrow  in  his  own  life. 

'When  Phoebus  first  did  Daphne  loue'  (No.  d)  is  a  light-heartedly  raffish 
little  song,  rather  unusual  in  its  character  among  the  graver  stanzas  generally 
chosen  by  Dowland.  The  words  are  printed  in  Poems,  Written  by  the  Right 
Honorable  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  Lord  Steward  of  his  Majesties  Household. 
Whereof  Many  of  which  are  answered  by  way  of  Repartee  By  Benjamin  Ruddier, 
I^ight  (1660).  The  presence  of  the  poem  in  this  volume  is  not,  however,  con- 
clusive evidence  that  either  Pembroke  or  Sir  Benjamin  Ruddier  (or  Rudyard) 
was  the  author.  The  collection  was  made  by  John  Donne  the  younger  and  in 
the  epistle  'To  the  Reader'  he  explains  how  the  poems  came  into  his  hands: 

In  the  collecting  of  these  Poemes,  (which  were  chiefly  preserved  by  the 
greatest  Masters  of  Musick,  all  the  Sonnets  being  set  by  them)  I  was  fain  first 
to  send  to  Mr  Henry  Laws,  who  furnishing  me  with  some,  directed  me  for 
the  rest,  to  send  into  Germany  to  Mr  Laneere,*  who  by  his  great  skill  gave  a 
life  and  harmony  to  all  that  he  set;  so  that  if  by  their  wandring  some  be 
surreptitiously  got  into  their  company;  or,  if  (the  Author  leaving  no  other 
issue  but  these  of  his  brain)  some  of  these  Nymphs  seem  a  little  more  wanton 
than  the  rest,  of  which  there  are  but  two  or  three  Copies  can  be  suspected, 
they  desire  that  they  may  not  make  their  retreat,  untill  the  next  Impression; 
and  then  you  will  find  many  more  ready  to  supply  their  room,  which  were 
not  come  unto  my  hands  when  I  published  these. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  Donne  himself  was  not  entirely  certain  about  the 

*  Nicholas  Lanier  or  Lanicrc  (1588-1666).  Painter,  singer  and  composer.  Appointed 
Master  of  the  King's  Music  in  1626.  Lived  in  the  Nctiierlands  during  die  Conuuonwealth, 
but  cecumed  to  his  poit  at  Court  at  die  Restoration. 
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ascription  of  some  of  the  poems,  and  Sir  S.  Egerton  Brydges*  says  'there  arc 
among  them,  unnotioed.  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Carew  and  odiecs'. 
In  diis  coUectioii  the  poem  is  called  'Apollo's  Oadi\  and  has  a  third  stanza: 

Yet  silly  they,  when  all  is  done, 
Complain  our  wits  their  hearts  have  won; 
When  'tis  for  fear  that  they  should  bee 
Like  Daphne,  tum'd  into  a  Tree: 

And  who  herself  would  so  abuse. 

To  be  a  tree,  if  she  could  chuse. 

Edward  Doughtie  lists  £ve  other  sources  for  the  poem,  all  in  MSS,  which 
show  a  nimiber  of  variant  readings.  One  of  these,  Bod.  Add.  B.97  (after 
X609),  £  18^,  has  a  copy  headed  *A  songe'  and  subscribed  'Ch:IUues',  *who' 
Bougiitie  says  'probably  is  the  auihor  of  the  added  &urdi  stanza' : 

By  this  they  gett  sweet  mothers  name. 
And  are  not  banen  w^*^  were  blame. 
Besides  by  this  procure  they  can. 
The  world  a  child,  the  prince  a  man. 

Now  Stokk  tell  me  yt  in  this, 

Hiat  any  thing  be  done  amisse. 

Another  Bodleian  MS,  CCC  328  (c.  1650),  £  74^^,  headed  'ApoUo  s  oath  A 
sonnet'  has  a  note  in  die  maigin,  added  later,  'Pemb.  p.  115'.  Fdlowesf 
suggests  die  words  "bnt  one'  were  interpolated  by  die  composer,  in  the  last 

line  of  the  first  stanza.  Doughtie  confirms  that  all  the  copies  of  the  poem, 
except  that  of  the  song-book,  have  *None  should  live  a  maid'.  It  was  probably 
in  compliment  to  the  elderly  virgin  on  the  throne  that  the  change  was  made. 
The  stocy  of  Daphne  and  Apollo  is  told  by  Ovid  in  the  Meiamarphoses,  The 
mnsbtion  most  widely  used  at  the  time  was  that  of  Ardinr  Goldii^  in 
ballad  metre,  first  printed  in  1567. 

*Say  loue  if  euer  thou  didst  findc'  (No.  7)  is  a  fast  moving,  wittily  construc- 
ted song  almost  entirely  chordal  in  character.  The  compass  of  the  cantus 
part  is  confined  to  a  sixth*  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  quaver,  crotchets 
only  are  used  with  a  minim  to  end  each  line.  Yet  from  diese  deUberately 
limited  means  a  most  memorable  tune  is  evolved  widi  some  particukriy 
attractive  fi»tuies,  sudi  as  die  answering  notes  between  the  Cantus  and  Inte 
(or  Cantus  and  three  voices)  on  the  repeated  Aon  syOafales  of  liie  penulti- 
mate line  in  each  verse: 

*  Poems  of  William  Herbert  Third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  K,G.,  and  Sir  Beruamin  Rudyard  (1817). 
t  B^kk  Madr^  Vene  (1929}* 
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Oliphant*  says  of  this  song:  'These  very  fantastic  lines  evidently  apply  to  the 
Maiden  Queen,  who  albeit  she  was  in  love  with  every  proper  man  about  the 
court,  yet  fi»sooth  must  compare  herself  to  the  icide  on  Dian's  temple.' 
FeUowesf  calls  attention  to  die  Ime  *Theie  is  no  queene  of  loue  but  she',  and 
notes  that  it  also  occun  in  George  Mason  and  John  Earsden's  Ayres  f lutf  were 
sung  and  played  at  Brougham  Castle  (1618),  No.  6,  'Robin  is  a  loucly  lad'. 

'Flow  not  so  fast  yee  fountaines'  (No.  8).  Moved  as  always  by  the  poetic 
image  of  tears,  Dowland  produces  in  this  song  anodier  de^ly  &lt  masterpiece. 
The  droppii^  of  die  salt  tears  is  exquisitely  illustrated  by  the  gradually  £dling 
line  of  the  Cantus  part,  after  die  leap  of  an  octave,  and  die  repeated  pattern  of 
dotted  notes  on  the  word  'dropping' : 


mm     MlO    JUI  drop  -  ptat 

\,\   ,1    J  J  J  J  .  1 

h 

rr*r  ff"  vf*     j  *T 

Ir-f ' "   t  r  J-  ^'r  f  I"  f 

r  r  <  f  ft  TTr  T"  r 

'What  if  I  neuer  speede'  (No.  9).  This  fast-moving  setting  of  a  half  ironic 
poem  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  primarily  composed  for  four 

*  La  Musa  Madrhalesca,  p.  171. 
f  Englidt  AtaAiga  Vene,  p.  616. 
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voices  and  only  subsequently  having  been  given  a  lute  accompaniment.  The 
tunc  is  first  rate  and  easily  memorable.  Rhythmically  it  fits  the  words  admir- 
ably but  emotionally  it  is  somewhat  detached,  and  would  be  equally  satis- 
fictory  on  instruments. 

*Louc  stood  amaz'd  at  sweet  beauties  paine'  (No.  10)  is  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  preceding  song,  being  highly  dramatic,  with  the  music,  as  the  follow- 
ing passage  will  show,  unmistakably  inspired  by  the  meaning  of  the  words: 


) 

But  when  LoueMW  that 

:fx<.ii  1 — 1  1  r— 

betttt-  te    tranld  die: 

bee  an  a-futi  to 

^jyj    1  .1 J  .1^= 

If'    r  r  r  1  =^ 

km  -  *n         did         crie,  O       |odi,0       (oda        wtat  wrong      la  wOm, 


'Lend  your  cares  to  my  sorrow  good  people'  (No.  ii)  is  a  beautiful  song 
full  of  quiet  melancholy.  The  first  line  is  set  to  an  elaborate  cross  rhythm, 
while  the  beginning  of  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  'in  sad  despaire  can  find  no 
ease  of  tormenting'  suddenly  changes  to  trochaic  metre,  reminiscent  of  the 
treatment  of  the  words  *sad  dispaire'  in  'Now  O  now  I  needs  must  part' 
{Pifst  Booke,  No.  6).  Dr.  Fellowes*  points  to  the  phrase  'rude  like  to  my 
rhyming'  and  shows  how  it  is  illustrated  by  the  poet  by  the  express  avoidance 
of  rhyme  in  the  last  three  lines  of  the  stanza  altliough  the  two  following  stan- 
zas are  treated  regularly. 

'By  a  fountaine  where  I  lay'  (No.  12)  is  in  a  key  which,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  key  at  all,  is  G  minor,  but  the  firequent  change  of  B  flat  to£  natural 
gives  the  song  a  modal  flavour  blended  with  melancholy,  as  if  the  pastoral 
pleasures  and  the  welcome  to  the  shepherds*  Queen  were  touched  by  the 
sadness  of  Heeting  youth  and  ever-present  death.  Oliphant,']'  completely  in- 

*  English  Madrij^al  Verse  (1929). 
\  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 
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sensitive  to  the  charm  of  this  song,  says  'Another  dish  of  Hattery  sonaewhat 
in  the  Oriana  style . . An  obsolete  word  and  a  trchnical  tenn  peibaps  need 
explanation:  'cheeie',  according  to  the  OJS.D.,  means  fiice  or  expression,  and 
Aground*,  in  this  case  short  for  'ground  bass',  means  a  melodic  figure  used  as  a 

bass  in  a  composition,  constantly  repeated  without  change  except  by  way  of 
transposition,  while  the  upper  structure  of  the  music  is  developed  fireely  at 
the  composer's  will, 

'Oh  what  hath  ouerwroug^t  my  all  amazed  thought'  (No.  13)  is  con- 
structed on  an  unusual  pattern.  The  three  stanzas  consist  of  two  of  six  lines 
and  one  of  five.  Dowland  has  set  the  first  two  to  die  same  music  and  the  third 
diiRrently.  This,  I  feel,  is  one  of  Dowland's  less  distinguished  works.  There  is 
litde  or  no  rhythmic  or  harmonic  subtlety  and  the  repetitions  become  some- 
what boring.  The  poem  su^ests,  however*  that  the  song  may  have  been 
written  Ibr  a  masque,  and  possibly  in  its  context  it  was  effective,  particularly 
if  it  were  designed  to  accompany  a  dance. 

'Farewell  unkind  farewell'  (No.  14).  Although  this  song  appears  to  have 
been  written  to  fit  a  particular  situation  in  a  play,  the  words  are  set  with  such 
distinction  that  the  composition  stands  on  its  own  merit.  The  sentiments 
expressed  are,  apparendy,  those  of  a  young  girl  eloping  firom  the  home  of  her 
rich  fiither,  taking  widi  her  his  fortune.  Were  it  not  that  there  is  no  record  of 
any  sudi  occasion  it  would  be  tempting  to  suggest  die  soi^  could  have  been 
interpolated  into  a  performance  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  at  the  point 
where  Jessica  runs  off  with  Lorenzo,  carrying  with  her  Shylock's  ducats. 
The  situation  is  parallel  even  down  to  the  lines  Xoue,  not  in  the  bloud  (i.e. 
her  Jewish  blood),  but  in  the  spuit  doth  He'.  The  objection  to  the  idea  of  the 
song's  having  been  connected  with  a  play  was  raised  by  Cedl  Hill*  on  the 
grounds  that  the  tide-page  of  diis  volume  describes  the  contents  as  bemg 
'Newly  composed',  and  that  Dowland  was,  at  this  period,  in  Denmark,  and 
would  therefore  not  have  been  in  a  position  to  contribute  the  setting  to  a 
play.  After  the  publication  of  The  Second  Booke  of  Songs,  probably  soon  after 
September  5  th,  1601,  as  the  Danish  records  show,  Dowland  was  sent  to 
Engknd,  by  order  of  the  King,  to  buy  musical  imtruments,  and  spent  close 
on  a  year  there  (see  p.  57)  so  Mr.  Hill's  point  is  hardly  proved.  This  song  has 
the  most  deceptive  appearance  of  ingenuousness,  perhaps  to  correspond  with 
the  outward  character  of  the  young  woman,  but  the  cross-rhythm  on  the 
words  'Since  my  heart  holds  my  loue  most  dcarc'  and  the  repeated  descend- 
ing note  pattern  on  the  words  'then  farewell',  with  the  imitations  in  the 
lower  voices,  are  Dowland  at  his  most  artificial,  in  the  truly  Elizabethan 
sense  of  the  word.  In  die  first  stanza: 

*  The  Musical  Times,  Vol.  105,  No.  1453,  p.  199. 
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Farewell  vnkind  farewell,  to  mee  no  more  a  father, 

since  my  heart  holdes  my  loue  most  deare: 
The  wealth  which  thou  docst  reape,  anothers  hand  must  gather. 
Though  thy  heart  still  lies  buried  there, 

Then  farewell,  O  farewell, 
Welcome  my  loue,  welcome  my  ioy  for  euer. 

Dr.  Fellowes  alters  the  word  'thy'  in  the  fourth  line,  to  *my'.  This  change  dis- 
torts the  meaning.  The  girl  is  addressing  her  father  and  what  she  says  is :  her 
own  heart  holds  her  love  most  dear,  but  her  Other's  heart  ('thy'  heart)  is 
buried  in  his  money  bags,  even  though  someone  else  will  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  wealth.  The  other  change,  in  the  second  line  of  the  second  stanza, 
*Makes  my  mind  to  liue,  though  my  meanes  do  die*  into  'though  my  meanes 
to  die'  seems  unnecessary.  See  also  p.  122. 

'Weepe  you  no  more  sad  fountaines*  (No.  15)  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Dowland*s  songs.  Here  he  has  fireed  himself  &om  all  conventions  of 
word-painting,  and  relies  on  the  purely  musical  perfection  of  each  phrase  to 
express  the  words.  Even  on  'but  my  sunnes  heauenly  eyes',  although  the  voice 
rises,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  does  so  more  to  balance  the  preceding 
descending  phrase  than  in  deference  to  convention.  The  last  section,  initiated 
by  the  lute  or  Altus  voice,  with  the  Cantus  entering  in  imitation  a  fourth 
higher  and  gradually  falling  till  it  rests  on  die  msyor  third  of  the  final  chord, 
is  extraordinarily  expressive.  The  rhythmic  structure  is  entirely  dictated  by 
the  flow  of  the  words,  and  bar  lines  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  so  that  no 
preconceived  idea  of  accentuation  shall  interfere  with  the  verbal  rhythm: 


-0-f  Ar-  ^  \-^.  1— 
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The  printer  was  in  some  uncertainty  about  the  word  'lie'  or  'hes'  in  the  last 
line.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  above  example  he  gives  it  once  each  way  in  the 
Cantus  pait.  In  the  Altus  he  gives  *]y'  twice  and  'lies'  once;  the  Tenor  has  'ly' 
three  times;  and  die  Bassus,  'lies'  twice.  Of  the  alternatives  Dr.  Fellowes  has 
chosen  'lies'.  I  find  the  reading  'lie'  preferable.  It  is,  after  all,  the  'sunnes 
heauenly  eyes'  that  'now  lie  sleeping',  and  even  though  Elizabethan  syntax 
appears  to  have  allowed  disagreement  between  subject  and  verb,  where  there 
is  agreement  in  some  of  the  voices  it  seems  more  likely  the  form  *lie'  was  inr> 
tended  in  all.  Perhaps  it  was  confusbn  with  the  second  stanza,  where,  dearly, 
'lies'  is  correct,  that  gave  rise  to  ihe  discrepancies. 

'Fie  on  this  faining'  (No.  i6)  is  an  uncomplicated  melody,  resembling  an 
almain  in  construction.  The  bitterness  of  the  words,  however,  is  illustrated 
with  discords — augmented  and  diminished  fifths. 

*I  must  complaine,  yet  doe  enioy  my  loue'  (No.  17).  The  words  of  this 
song  are  by  Thomas  Campian,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  poet's 
own  setting*  with  that  of  Dowland.  Within  the  limits  set  by  musical  style  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century  the  two  versions  could  hardly  be  more  differ- 
ent. Campian's  tune  is  graceful,  evenly  Eowing,  set  in  common  time  through- 
out, with  chordal  accompaniment  in  unadventurous  harmony.  Words  or 
phrases  within  the  lines  are  never  repeated,  and  the  setting,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Is  note  for  syllable.  Tlie  third  and  fimrth  lines  are  sung  to  the  repeated 
twelve  bars  of  the  first  and  second;  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  are  set  m  a  fiirther 
twelve  bars,  which  arc  then  repeated,  making  a  formal  and  symmetrical 
whole.  Dowland,  on  the  otlier  hand,  through-composes  the  stanza  from 
b^inning  to  end;  his  rhythm  is  free,  and  he  repeats  words  and  phrases  fi>r 
emphasis,  such  as  'enioy,  enioy  my  loue',  the  last  three  words  being  set  to  a 
cioss-rhytimi.  Tlience  is  my  griefe'  is  drawn  out  in  an  extended  cry : 


On  the  words  'she  had  no  leisure'  and  the  repeat  of  the  phrase  the  music  goes 
into  a  triple  measure,  then  for  a  final  repeat  of  'no  leisure'  and  the  completion 
of  the  sentence  there  is  a  return  to  conmion  time: 

*  The  Tftfhf  and  FnurA  Beofce  of  Ayres  (1617?),  The  PttmA  Booke,  No.  17. 
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As  can  be  seen  from  these  two  excerpts,  Dowland  makes  elective  play  with 
both  contrapuntal  and  cbordal  treatment.  With  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
stanza  the  voices  move  independently,  then,  at  the  begimiing  of  the  last 
couplet,  all  move  together  simultaneously  till  their  ways  part  again  in  the  last 
two  bars. 

'It  was  a  time  when  silly  Bees  could  apeake'  (No.  i8).  £dward  Doughtie* 
notes  twenty-eight  sixteenth-  and  seventeenthrcentury  sources  £>r  this  poem, 

fourteen  of  which  attribute  it  to  Robert  Devereux,  second  Earl  of  Essex. 
Others,  while  not  actually  bearing  Essex's  name,  are  found  among  papers 
connected  with  him.  Three  MSS  assign  it  to  Henry  CuS,  alternatively  de- 
scribed as  *Chaplaine  'or  'Secretary'  to  Essex.  On  the  strength  of  one  source 
only,f  R.  Warwick  Bond  claims  the  poem  fi>r  John  Lyly4  hi  spite  of  some 
interesting  stylfstic  and  biographical  material  produced  in  support  of  the 
ascription,  the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  Essex.  The  Rawlin- 
son  MS  is  interesting,  however,  in  that  the  poem  was  copied  into  the  MS 
immediately  preceding  one  dated  1598.  This  }  car  and  the  one  before  would 
both  correspond  with  periods  when  Essex  retired  to  Wanstead,§  sick  widi  a 
distempered  spirit  at  his  £dlure  to  impose  his  ambitions  on  the  ageing,  but 
stiU  imperious,  Queen.  His  sel^imposed  exile  from  the  Court  would  have  in- 
spired just  such  sentiments  as  the  poem  expresses.  The  poem  also  reflects  pre- 
cisely the  image — fortune's  victim — that  Dowland  was  coming  to  associate 
with  himself,  and  in  setting  the  lines: 

And  in  that  time  I  was  a  silhc  Bcc, 

who  fed  on  Time  until  my  heart  gan  break, 

yet  neuer  found  the  time  would  fauour  mee. 
of  all  the  swarme  I  onely  did  not  thrive, 

yet  brought  I  waxe  and  honey  to  the  hiue, 

he  must  have  experienced  the  bitterness  of  his  own  exiled  condition  in  that  of 

*  Lyrics  from  En(ilish  Airs  i  ^g6~i622,  p.  519. 
t  Bod.  Rawl.  MS  Poet.  148,  ff.  87-8. 
^  Tlie  Complete  Works  (1902},  Vol.  3,  pp.  445-7. 
$  See  p.  262. 
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Essex.  But  if  he  still  had  ambitions  in  the  direction  of  the  English  Court,  surely 
this  was  a  most  injudicious  moment  to  bring  this  song  into  the  light  of  day. 
At  the  time  The  Third  Booke  was  entered  Essex  had  been  dead  for  two  yean, 
and  the  Queen,  still  broken  by  the  shock  of  his  treason  and  execution,  was 
within  a  few  wedcs  of  her  own  end.  Dowland  was  not  to  know  that  she 
would  not  recover  from  her  illness  and  hear  of  the  publication  of  the  song.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  his  selection  for  setting  to  music  of  Essex's 
undisguised  and  bitter  complaint  would  endear  him  to  the  Queen  or  pre- 
dispose her  to  grant  him  a  post  at  Court 

'The  lowest  trees  haue  tops'  (No.  19).  Whether  treated  as  a  solo  song  or  as 
a  four-part  ayre,  the  setting  of  these  stanzas  has  a  curiously  angular  quality, 
largely  the  result  of  the  many  leaps  of  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sixth  and  an  octave, 
used  to  express  the  antithetic  ideas  of  the  poem.  The  first  bar  is  typical,  with 
the  downward  and  upward  leaps  of  a  ££th  in  the  Cantus  part,  to  express 
'W  and  'tops': 


TkC     IbV    Ml  tNM  ftnt  lOfS 


Though  very  ingenious,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  Dowland's  less  satis- 
factory compositions,  the  word  painting  having  got  somewhat  out  of  hand. 

The  stanzas  were  first  printed,  with  the  subscription  Iricerto,  in  Francis  Davi- 
son's A  Poetical  Rhapsody  (1602).  H.  E.  Rollins,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of 
193 1,  gives  the  opinion  that  this  volume  was  Dowland's  source.  Davison 
included  the  title  in  his  MS  *Catalogofall  the  Poems  in  Rhyme  &measured 
Verse  by  A.  WJ*  which  initials,  both  Rollins  and  W.  J.  Lintonf  believe, 
stand  for  Anonymous  Writer.  The  stanzas  are,  however,  ascribed  to  Su: 
Edward  Dyer  in  Bod.  MS  Rawl.  Poet.  148,  f.  103.  Of  the  copy  in  Bod.  MS 
Tanner  169,  f.  192^,  Ruth  Hughey  says:  *an  entry  in  the  commonplace  book 
of  Sir  Stephen  Powle,  with  an  introductory  comment  dated  September  7, 
1618.  "Verses  given  as  I  suppose  by  Mr  Lea  to  Laut;  intimating  that  secret 
Lone  speakes  little  but  sidbence  I  did  vnderstand  diat  they  were  W. 
Rawleighs  verses  to  Queen  Elizabeth:  in  tlie  beginning  of  his  fiiuours**  (the 
latter  portion  apparently  written  later). ':]:  She  gives  eleven  sources  for  the 

*  Included  in  A  Poetical  Rhapsody,  Vol.  II  (1932),  pp.  54-62. 

f  Rare  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (1882},  p.  260* 

\.  The  Arundel  Harington  ACtMusxnpr(i96o),  Vol  11,  p.  306. 
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poem,  of  which  three,  Tanner  169,  Bod.  MS  Malone  19,  f.  50"^,  and  Folger 
MS  452, 4,  £  37,  &)lbw  stanza  one  with  these  lines; 

The  Ermin  hath  the  fairest  skin  on  earth 
Yett  doth  she  chuse  the  wezell  for  her  peere 
The  Panther  hath  a  sweet  perfumed  breath 
Yett  doth  she  suffer  apes  to  draw  her  neere 

Noe  flower  more  fresh,  then  is  the  damaskc  rose 
'    Yett  next  her  side  the  nettle  often  growes.* 

There  are  many  variant  readings  between  the  different  sources  all  of  which  are 
fiilly  listed  by  Hughey. 

*What  pooie  Astronomers  are  they'  (No.  20).  This  is  light  and  diarming, 
and  the  words  ace  dextrously  set;  bat  the  song  as  a  whole  has  no  pacticiilar 
distinction.  It  is  inainly  chocdal  in  structuie,  btit  m  the  laM 
is  more  fluid  with  quaver  £gures  in  the  bass.  A.  B.  Grosartf  ascribes  the 
stanzas  to  Nicholas  Breton  on  the  strength  of  the  lines  in  Wits  Priuate  Wealth 
(i(5ii),  p.  7/2, 1.21,  'Hee  that  makes  beauty  a  stan:e»  studies  a  false  Astconomy, 
and  he  that  is  soundly  in  love,  needs  no  fiirther  potgatory'.  These  wonis  he 
oompaieswith: 

What  poore  Astronomas  aie  diey, 
tske  wome[n]s  eies  tor  stars 

and  adds,  1  have  Htde  or  no  hesitation  in  claiming  the  anonymous  lyric  for 
Breton.'  Since  dbe  song-book  antedated  Wlis  Priuate  Wedlk  by  eight  years 
the  argument  is  not  altogether  convincing.  Breton  could,  consciously  or 

unconsciously,  have  picked  up  the  phrase  from  the  song,  or  some  such  com- 
monplace may  have  been  current  at  the  time,  and  have  found  its  way  into 
both  the  poem  and  Breton's  work  entirely  independendy. 

'Come  when  I  call,  or  taxrie  tilll  come.  A  Dialogue'  (No.  2x).  This  song  is 
scored  &r  two  sob  yoioes,  a  lute  in  G;  a  bass  lute  a  fourdi  bdow;  Quiatus, 
Tenor  and  Bassus  parts  for  viols  with  voices  added  to  eadi  of  these  parti  atdie 
chorus.  The  setting  of  the  words  is  based  largely  on  patterns  of  repeated  notes. 
This  characteristic  becomes  more  accentuated  at  the  chorus,  with  a  point  of 
imitation  which  passes  fiom  voice  to  voice. 

A  PILGRIMfiS  SOLACE 

Dowland's  fourth  book  of  songs  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Roister  on 
October  28th,  161 1: 

*  Quoted  by  Hughey  from  Folger  MS  452,  4. 

j*  Nicholas  Breton,  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose  (1879},  Vol.  I,  Gleanings  No.  9. 
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Matthue  Lownes  Entred  for  their  Copy  by/  assignmente  from  William 
John  Browne  Barley/  and  with  the  consent  of  master/  [H]  umfrey 
Thomas  Snodham  Lownes  warden  vnder/  his  hand  A  hooke  oj  Ayres  made/ 

and  sett  forth  hothe  for  the/Lute  and  basse  vyoll  with  voycesj 
to  singe  to,  by  John  Dowland  vjd* 

McKenow  and  Fetguso&f  give  die  following  description  of  die  tide-page 
bolder: 

249.   (246  X  175  mm.,  enclosing  176  x  108  mm.)  A  compartment  of  white 
interlaced  strap  woik  on  a  black  ciibl6  giound. 

Apparently  copied  from  a  compartment  used  in  1544 
at  Paris  by  Simon  de  Colines  (Orontii  Finaei  In  sex 
priores  libros  GeometrioMxIum  dementorumBudides 
demonstrationes)  or  from  a  very  similar  one  used 
also  at  Paris  by  Michel  de  Vascosanin  1555  (Le 
F£ron,  Catalogue  des  illustres  Marcschaulxde France), 
see  A.  F.  Johnson,  One  Hundred  Tide-Pages,  p.  49. 

The  full  text  of  the  title-page  is  as  follows : 

A  Pilgrimes  Solace. 
Wherein  is  contained  Musical]/  Harmonic  of  3.  4.  and  5  parts,  to  be  /  sung 
and  plaid  with  the  Lute/  and  Viols.  By  John  Douland,  Batchelor  of  Musicke 
in/  both  the  Vniursities:  and  Lutenist  to  the/  R%ht  Honourable  the/  Lord 
Walden. 

1612 
LONDON, 

Printed  for  M.L.JS.  and  r.5.J  by  the  Assignment  of/  William  Barley, 

The  preliminary  matter  is  as  follows,  the  dedication  being  to  the  patron  in 
whose  service  he  was  at  die  time : 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HOnorable/  THEOPHILUS,  LORD  WALDEN, 
SONNE/  AND  HEIRE  TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE,  THOMAS, 
BARON/  OF  WALDEN,  EARLE  OF  SUFFOLKE,  LORD 
CHAMBERLAINE/  OF  HIS  MAIESTIES  HOUSEHOLD, 
KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST/  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  his 
Maiesties  most  Honourable/  Priuie  CounselL 

Most  Honoured  Lord: 
As  to  ezceil  in  any  qualitie  is  very  rare,  so  is  it  a  hard  diing  to  finde  out  diose 
diat  £iuour  Vertue  and  Learning;  hut  such  being  feund,  men  of  ludgment 
are  drawne  (I  know  not  hy  what  Sy  mpathie)  to  loue  and  Honor  diem,  as  die 
Saints  and  Soueraignes  of  dieir  affisctions  and  deuices:  wherefore  (most 
Wordiy  Lord)  your  Honor  being  of  all  men  noted  (as  natural  borne  hare  of 
your  most  Renowned  fiidier  and  modier)  to  he  die  onely  and  alone  Supporter 
of  goodnes  and  excellende,  knowne  to  none  better  (vnles  I  shouldrbe  the 

*  Arber,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  IE,  f.  212b. 

•j-  op.  cit.       :(:  Matthew  Lownes.  John  Brown  and  Thomas  Snodham. 
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most  vngratefuU  of  all  others)  then  my  selfe,  who  am  held  vp  onely  by  your 
gratious  hand;  for  which  I  can  shew  no  other  meanes  of  thankfulnes  then  these 
simple  fruits  of  my  poorc  endeauors  which  I  most  humbly  present  as  a  publikc 
pledge  from  a  true  and  denoted  heart,  hoping  hereafter  to  performe  some- 
thing, wherein  I  shall  shew  my  selfe  more  worthy  of  your  Honorable 
semice.  In  the  meane  time  you  shall  haue  a  poore  mans  praiers  for  your 
Lordships  continuall  health  and  dayly  increase  of  Honor. 

Your  Honours/  humble  seruant 
lOHN  DOWLAND. 

TO  THE  READER. 

Worthy  Gendemen,  and  my  louing  Country  men ;  mooued  by  your  many 
and  fore-tasted  courtesies,  I  am  constrained  to  appeare  againe  vnto  you.  True 
it  is,  I  haue  lien  long  obscured  from  your  sight,  because  I  receiued  a  Kingly 
entertainment  in  a  forraine  climate,  which  could  not  attaine  to  any  (though 
neuer  so  meane)  place  at  home,  yet  haue  I  held  vp  my  head  within  this 
Horizon,  and  not  altogether  beene  unaffected  elsewhere.  Since  some  part  of 
my  poore  labours  haue  found  tauour  in  the  greatest  part  of  Europes,  and 
beene  printed  in  eight  most  famous  Cities  beyond  the  Seas,  viz:  Paris, 
Antwerpe,  CoUien,  Nureuburge,  Franckfort,  Leipzig,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamhurge'* 
(yea  and  some  of  them  also  authorized  vnder  the  Emperours  royall 
priuiledge,)  yet  I  must  tell  you,  as  I  haue  beene  a  stranger;  so  haue  I  againe 
foimd  strange  entertainment  since  my  returne;  especially  by  the  opposition 
of  tw^o  sorts  of  people  that  shroude  themselues  vnder  the  title  of  Musitians. 
The  first  are  some  simple  Cantors,  or  vocall  singers,  who  though  they  secmc 
excellent  in  their  blinde  Diuision-making,  are  mccrely  ignorant,  euen  in  the 
first  elements  of  Musicke,  and  also  in  the  true  order  of  the  mutation  of  the 
Hexachord\  in  the  Systeme,  (which  hath  ben  approued  by  all  the  learned  and 

*  He  must  surely  mean  that  works  of  his  have  been  included  in  collections  printed  in  thote 
cities,  not  that  complete  books  of  his  compositions  have  appeared.  If  this  is  so,  the  followii^ 
pubhcations  could  flilfil  the  conditions  of  time  and  place: 

Paris.  Antoine  Fiandsque.  Le  Trisor  d'Onhie  (1600).  The  piece  included  here,  'Gaillarde',  f. 
13,  is  an  anangement  by  Fcaadsqne  of 'nper  s  GaUacd',  and  is  not  attrilmiied  to  DowlaiuL 
Cologne.  J.  B.  Besardus,  Tfusmmis  Harmonicus  (1603). 
Nmemburg.  Valentin  Haussman,  Rest  von  Pobtisdiett  und  mJem  Titusen  (1603). 

R-ankfort,  T.  Simpson,  Opusculum  (1610). 

Hamburg,  Zacharias  FuUsack,  Auserlesener  Paduaticn  mid  Galliardeti  (1607). 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  books  published  in  Antwerp,  Amsterdam  and  Leipzig  before  1612, 

Aat  contain  oonuKMitions  by  Dowlano. 

j*  A  system  ofaividing  die  musical  scale  into  groups  of  tax  notm,  -vAuch.  Guido  d'Arczzo 

in  the  eleventh  century  called  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sd  and  La  firom  the  iidtial  lyllables  of  the  Bnes 
of  a  medieval  hymn  to  John  the  Baptist : 

Ut  queant  kds 

Ri&4onaic  fibns 

Mi-fa.  sestonm 

Sol-ve  poUuti 
La-bii  reatum 
Sancte  lohannes. 

ThoiBM Madej,  mhh Flalm  md Eatk  BUt^^  gives  a  very  dear  diagnun(^)dudi 
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skilfull  men  of  Christendomc,  this  800  yeeres,)  yet  doe  these  fellowes  giue 
their  verdict  of  me  behinde  my  backe,  and  say,  what  I  doe  is  after  the  old 
manner:  but  I  will  speake  openly  to  them,  and  would  haue  them  know  that 
the  proudest  Cantor  of  them,  dares  not  oppose  himselfe  face  to  face  against 
me.  The  second  arc  young-men,  professors  of  the  Lute,  who  vaunt  them- 
selues,  to  the  disparagement  of  such  as  haue  beenc  before  their  time,  (wherein 
I  my  selfe  am  a  party)  that  there  neuer  was  the  like  of  them.  To  these  men  I 
say  little,  because  of  my  loue  and  hope  to  see  some  deedes  ensue  their  braue 
wordes,  and  also  being  that  here  vnder  their  owne  noses  hath  beene  published 
a  Bookc*  in  defence  of  the  Viol  de  Gamba,  wherein  not  onely  all  other  the 
best  and  principall  Instruments  haue  beene  abased,  but  especially  the  Lute  by 
name,  the  words,  to  satisfie  thee  Reader  I  haue  here  thought  good  to  insert, 
and  are  as  followeth:  From  henceforth,  the  statefull  Instrument  Gambo  Violl,  shall 
with  ease  yeeld full  various,  and  deuicefull  Musicke  as  the  Lute:  for  here  I  protest  the 
Trinitie  of  Musicke,  Parts,  Passion,  and  Deuision,  to  be  gracefully  united  in  the 
Gamho  viol,  as  in  the  most  receiued  Instrument  that  is  &c.  Which  Imputation,  me 
thinkes,  the  learneder  sort  of  Musitians  oi^ht  not  to  let  passe  vnanswered. 
Moreouer  that  here  are  and  daily  doth  come  into  our  most  Yimous  kingdome, 
diuers  strangers  from  beyond  the  seas,  which  auerre  before  our  owne  faces, 
that  we  haue  no  true  methode  of  application  or  fmgering  of  the  Lute.f  Now 
if  these  gallant  yong  Lutenists  be  such  as  they  would  haue  the  world  beleeue, 
and  of  which  I  make  no  doubt,  let  them  remember  that  their  skill  lyeth  not 
in  their  fingers  endes:  Cucullus  nan  facit  Monachum.  I  wish  for  the  Honor 
therfore  and  generall  bendGit  of  our  Countrie,  that  they  vndertake  the  defence 
of  their  Lute  profession,  seeing  that  some  of  them  abouc  other,  haue  most 
large  meanes,  conuenient  time,  and  such  encouragement  as  I  neuer  knew  any 
haue,  beleeue  me  if  any  of  these  obiections  had  beene  made  when  those 
famous  men  liued  which  now  are  thought  worthy  of  no  fame,  not  derogating 
from  these  skillfull  men  present;  I  dare  aflfirme  that  these  obiections  had  beene 
answered  to  the  full,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  those  few  of  the  former 
time  which  Hue  yet,  being  that  some  of  them  are  Batchelors  of  Musicke,  and 
others  which  assimie  vnto  themselues  to  be  no  lessc  worthy,  wilbe  as  forward 
to  preserue  their  reputation.  Perhaps  you  will  aske  me,  why  I  that  haue 
trauailed  many  coimtries,  and  ought  to  haue  some  experience,  doth  not  vnder 
goe  this  busines  my  selfe?  I  answere  that  I  want  abilitie,  being  I  am  now  entered 

he  calls  The  Gam'»  showing  how  the  system  wodes.  Each  hezadioid  could  begin  on  one  of 
three  Doles;  the  lowest  starting  on  the  G  on  die  bottom  li^ 

above;  the  next  after  that  on  the  F  above;  these  were  lepeafied  four  times  starting  on  6,  C 
and  F,  counting  upwards.  In  a  diagramatic  presentation  ot  the  system  the  letters  of  the  octave 
from  the  Greek  letter  _^<imm<i  to  the  G  above,  were  placed  beside  the  groups  of  hexachords, 
hence  the  names  often  found  on  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  compositions  such  as 
Preludium  in  C fa  ut.  The  'mutation*  was  the  change  of  mode  brought  about  when  the  basic  note 
series  was  moved  from  one  hexachord  to  anomer.  In  this  system  the  syllables  Mi-A  had 
to  be  on  a  semitone  interval.  In  die  hexachord  begimimg  on  F  dieiefore,  the  B  had  to  be 
flattened.  Thus  the  £rst  accidental  was  introduced. 

*  Tobias  Hume,  The  First  Part  of  Aym,  French,  PolUsh  md  odiers  (KS05).  "To  the  vndei^ 

standing  Reader". 

For  a  Note  on  Dowland's  pbying  techni<jue  see  p.  320. 
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into  the  fiftieth  yeare  of  mine  age :  secondly  because  I  want  both  meanes, 
leasure,  and  encouragement.  But  (Gentle  Reader  to  conclude,  although 
abruptly)  this  worke  of  mine,  which  I  here  haue  published,  containeth  such 
things  as  I  my  selfe  haue  thought  well  of,  as  being  in  mine  opinion  furnished 
with  varietie  of  matter  both  of  ludgcincnt  and  delight,  which  willingly  I 
referre  to  the  friendly  censure,  and  approbation  of  the  skilful:  hoping  it  will 
be  no  lesse  delightfull  to  all  in  generall,  then  it  was  pleasing  to  me  in  the 
composition.  Farewell 

Your  friend 
lohn  Douland, 


THE  TABLE 

DisdainemestOl^diatlmayetierlotie.  I 

Sweete  stay  a  while,  why  will  you?  II 

To  aske  for  all  thy  loue.  in 

Loue  those  bcamcs  that  brecdc  mi 

Shalllsttiuewithwordestomoue.  V 

Were  euery  thought  an  eye.  VI 

Stay  time  a  while  thy  Hying.  VII 

Tell  me  true  Loue.  Vm 

Goe  nightly,  cares  the  enemy  to  rest.  DC 

Ftom  sHent  night,  true  roister  of  moanes.  X 

Lasso  vita  mia,  mi  fa  morire.  XI 

In  this  trembling  shadow.  XII 

Ifdiat  a  Sinnensighes  be  Angels  food.  Xm 

Thou  mighty  God  i.  part  XHOl 

When  DmiiV&  life  by  2.  part  XV 

When  the  pooreCnple.  S-p(trt  XVI 

Where  Sinnesoie  wounding.  XVn 

My  heart  and  tongue  were  twinnes.  XVHI 

Vpmeiry  Mates,  to  Neptenes  praise  XIX 

Welcome  blacke  night  XX 

Cease  these  £dse  sports.  XXI 

AGalliardfoLacMfti?  XXn 

FINIS 


The  first  seven  songs  have  alternative  versions  fot  four  voices.  'Disdaine 
me  still'  (No.  i)  is  more  ornate  in  character  than  any  of  the  songs  in  The 
Third  and  LastBooke,  as  this  quotatioti  fix>tn  the  Cantus  line  will  show : 


IMf  daine  me  still,        that  I     may  e    -     uer  loiw. 

The  rising  scale  passage  through  a  fifth,  which  appears  first  at  the  end  of  bar 
one,  is  used  as  a  unifying  motif,  and  returns  twice  more,  once  fix>m  the  domi- 
nant and  once  firom  the  submediant  The  last  line  has  a  fine  cross-rhytlim 
with  the  repeated  phrase,  both  verbal  and  musical,  on  'And  still  lie  loue': 
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km,    ftnd  still 


fff  MTT 


'« i  J 


f 


i 


m 


As  Dr.  Fellowes  notes  in  English  Madngal  Verse,  the  words  of  this  song  are 
included  in  Poems,  Written  by  the  Right  Hancrabk  William  Earl  of  PenAroke 
. . .  [and]  5*'Be«7flWf«RM</</ier(i66o).Thereasonswhy  thisevidenceofauthor- 
ship  must  be  considered  inconclusive  apply  in  this  case  as  diey  did  with 
'When  Phoebus  first  did  Daphne  ioue'.  See  p.  278. 

*Sweete  stay  awhile,  why  will  you?'  (No.  2).  Dedicated  *To  my  wordiy 
&iend  Mr.  William  Jewel  of  £xceter  CoUedge  in  Oxford'.* 

This  £cankly  erotic  poem  drew,  in  response  from  Dowland,  a  supple  and 
extraordinarily  expressive  setting.  The  verbal  rhythm  is  followed  with  great 
exactitude,  beginning  in  triple  measure  and  then  changing  to  common  time. 
The  first  two  lines  are  treated  simply,  on  a  chordal  basis  ;  more  movement  is 
introduced  in  the  lute,  or  lower  voices,  on  the  words  'The  day  breakes  not, 
it  is  my  ^heart,  To  diinke  that  you  and  I  must  part* ;  and  dien,  in  the  fourth 
line,  with  a  series  of  repetitions  in  a  cross  rhydim,  the  Cantus  part  rises  to  the 
point  of  climax  and  gradually  descends  through  an  octave  to  the  word  *die' : 


knit  mtlofit,  mfhpM 


Ho, 


*  Writtea  B  sharp  in  origioat 

*  Sec  p.  413. 
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The  last  line  is  set  without  repetition  of  words,  but  with  a  decorative  figure  in 
the  Tenor  voice  (or  lute)  supporting  the  upper  voice  towards  the  final  close. 
The  £rst  stanza  of  this  song  has  often  been  attributed  to  John  Donne,  but  more 
modem  editors  exclude  it  from  among  the  authentic  works.  £.  EL  Chambers^ 
notes  diat  it  appeared  first  in  the  1669  edition  of  Donne's  poems  'not  as  a 
separate  poem,  but  as  a  first  stanza  to  the  following  which  had  begun  in 
previous  editions  with  "'Tis  true,  'tis  day,  what  though  it  be".  The  two  are, 
however,  obviously  of  different  metrical  structures  .  .  .  Probably  the  initials 
J.  D.  led  to  its  being  ascribed  to  Donne.'  H.  J.  C.  Grieison,  in  his  edition 
of  1912,  follows  Chambers  in  his  opinion  and  says  it  is  'Probably  by  John 
Dowlands*.  In  the  edition  of  i66g  and  Stowe  MS  961,  as  quoted  by  Grierson, 
the  poem  is  as  follows: 

Stay,  O  sweet,  and  do  not  rise, 
The  Ught  that  shines  comes  from  thine  eyes» 
The  day  breaks  not,  it  is  my  heart. 
Because  diat  you  and  I  most  part 

Stay,  or  else  my  joys  will  die. 

And  perish  in  their  infimde. 

Breake  of  day. 

Tis  true,  *tis  day;  what  though  it  be? 

O  wilt  thou  thoefbre  rise  from  me? 

Why  should  we  rise,  because  *tts  light? 

Did  we  lie  downe,  because  'twas  night? 

Love  which  in  spight  of  darknesse  nought  us  hedier. 

Should  in  despight  of  light  keepe  us  together. 

Light  hath  no  tongue^  but  is  all  eye; 

If  it  could  speak  as  well  as  spie, 

This  were  me  wont  that  it  could  say. 

That  being  well,  I  £une  wotdd  stay. 

And  that  I  lov'd  my  heart  and  honor  so, 

That  I  would  not  from  him,  diat  had  them,  goe. 

Must  busincsse  thee  from  hence  remove? 

Oh,  that's  the  worst  disease  of  love. 

The  poore,  die  foule,  the  £Jse,  love  can 

Admit,  but  not  the  busied  man. 

He  which  hadi  businesse,  and  makes  love,  doth  doe 

Such  wrong,  as  when  a  married  man  doth  woe.f 

*  Tite  Poems  of  John  Dome  (1896),  Vol.  I,  p.  224. 

f  The  stanzas  beginning  "Tis  true,  'tis  day'  are  set  by  William  Corkine  for  voice  and  bass 
viol  in  his  Second  Booke  of  Ayres  (1612). 
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As  Dowland  set  it»  the  poem  goes  as  follows: 

Sweet  stay  awhile,  why  will  you  rise? 
Hie  light  you  see  comes  fiK>m  your  eyes : 
The  day  breakes  not,  it  is  my  heart, 
To  thinke  that  you  and  I  must  jpart 
O  suy,  or  else  my  ioyes  must  dye, 
And  perish  in  thdr  imancie. 

Deare  let  me  dye  in  this  faire  breast, 
Farre  sweeter  then  the  Phcaenix  nest. 
Loue  raise  desire  by  his  sweete  charmes 
Within  this  circle  of  thine  armes : 
And  let  thy  blissefull  kisses  cherish 
Mine  infant  ioyes,  that  else  must  perish. 

Other  MS  versions  give  the  first  line  as  Xye  still  my  Deare',  and  in  lUm  £orm 
it  was  set  anonymously  in        Add.  10337*  1630). 

Doughtie  also  notes  a  di&ient  setting  in  B^.  Add.  29481  {c,  1630). 
Altogedier  Griecson  lists  some  twenty-odd  sources  for  the  poem,  in  one  or 

other  of  its  forms. 

*To  aske  for  all  thy  loue'  (No.  3).  Although  bar  lines  are  placed  at  regular 
intervals  of  eight  crotchets  the  extreme  fideHty  with  which  verbal  rhythm 
and  accent  have  been  expressed  in  the  music  meaning  £Dom  their* 

except  diat  of  a  convenient  indication  of  togediemess  of  lute  and  voice. 
Bvery  nuance  of  the  spoken  word  is  preserved,  and  even  die  rise  and  fall  of 
the  melody  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  natural  speech  translated  into  music.  In  the 
last  line  Dowland  employs,  with  immense  effect,  the  quaver  rest  of  the  in- 
drawn sigh,  before  the  final  words  'but  sadness*.  Dr.  Feilowes,  in  English 
Madrigal  Verse,  says  diese  stanzas  are  by  John  Donne.  It  is  true  that  Grietson 
includes  a  copy  in  Poems  of  John  Donne  (1912),  under  the  title  'Love's  Ex- 
change', and  with  die  word  'sue'  in  the  first  line  instead  of 'aske',  fixnn  the 
O'Flaherty  MS  (Harvard  Eng.  966.5),  but  he  denies  its  authenticity  and  says: 
'The  poem  "Love's  Exchange"  is  obviously  an  imitation  of  Donne's  "Loves 
Infinitenesse".'  The  two  poems  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  each  other 
in  the  use  of  certain  phrases,  and  it  seems  a  rather  remote  likehhood  that  they 
should  have  come  into  being  entirely  independently  of  each  other.  Here  are 
die  two  for  comparison.  First  die  stanzas  used  by  Dowland : 

To  aske  iot  all  thy  loue,  and  thy  whole  heart  t' were  madnesse, 
I  doe  not  sue, 
nor  can  admit 

(fiurest)  horn  you  to  haue  all, 

*  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  SetectBi^^  Songs  mi  Dialogues  (1912),  Book  H,  No.  9. 
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yet  who  giveth  all 
hatli  uothing  to  impart  but  sadnesse. 

He  that  xeceiueth  all,  can  haue  no  more  then  seeing. 

My  Loue  by  kngth 

ofeueryboiiie, 

Gathecs  new  stcengiliy 

new  gcowtihi  new  flower. 
You  must  haue  daily  new  rewards  in  store  still  being. 

You  cannot  euery  day  giue  me  your  heart  for  merit: 

Yet  if  you  will, 

when  yours  doth  goe, 

You  shall  haue  still 

one  to  bestow : 
For  you  shall  mine  when  yours  doth  part  inherit 

Yet  if  you  please,  lie  £nde  a  better  way,  then  change  them: 

For  so  alone 
dearest  we  shall 
Be  one  and  one, 
anothers  all. 

Let  vs  so  ioyne  our  hearts  that  nothing  may  estrange  them. 

Here  is  loves  Tnfinitcnesse* : 

If  yet  I  have  not  all  thy  love, 
Deare,  I  shall  never  have  it  all, 
I  cannot  breath  one  other  sigh,  to  move. 
Nor  can  intreat  one  other  teare  to  fall, 
And  all  my  treasure,  which  should  purchase  thee. 
Sighs,  teares,  and  oathes,  and  letters  I  have  spent. 
Yet  no  more  can  be  due  to  mee, 
Then  at  the  bargaine  made  was  ment, 
If  then  thy  gift  of  love  were  partiall, 
That  some  to  mee,  some  should  to  others  fall, 
Deare,  I  shall  never  have  Thee  All. 

Or  if  theo  diou  gavest  mee  aD, 
All  was  but  All,  wlildi  diou  hadst  dien ; 
But  if  in  diy  heait,  siiioe,  diece  be  or  shall. 
New  love  created  bee,  by  other  men, 
Whidi  have  their  stocks  intire,  and  can  in  teares. 
In  sighs,  in  oathes,  and  letters  outbid  mee, 
This  new  love  may  beget  new  leares. 
For,  diis  love  was  not  vowed  by  thee. 
Andyetit was,  thy  gift  being  generall, 
llie  groimd,  thy  heart  is  mine»  what  ever  shall 
Grow  there^  deare,  I  should  have  it  all 
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Yet  I  would  not  have  all  yet, 
Hee  that  bath  all  can  have  no  more, 
And  since  my  love  doth  every  day  admit 
New  growth,  thou  shouldst  have  new  rewards  in  stoie; 
Thou  canst  not  every  day  give  me  thy  heart. 
If  thou  canst  give  it,  then  thou  never  gavest  it: 
Loves  riddles     that  though  thy  heart  depart* 
It  stayes  at  home,  and  thou  with  losing  savest  it: 
But  wee  will  have  a  way  more  liberal]. 
Then  changing  hearts,  to  joyne  them,  so  wee  shall 
Be  one,  and  one  anothos  All.^ 

There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Dowland  wrote  either  'Sweet  stay  awhik' 

or  'To  aske  for  all  thy  louc'.  Neither  poem  bears  any  stylistic  resemblance  to 
those  few  known  to  be  by  him,  and  indeed,  *To  aske  for  all  thy  loue'  is  more 
poHshed  than  any  other  verses  written  by  him.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
these  two  poems,  both  to  a  certain  extent  associated  with  Donne,  should  have 
been  placed  next  to  each  other  in  the  song4)Ook.  Is  it  possible  that  Dowland 
believed  them  to  be  by  him,  although  they  are  rejected  by  modem  sducAai- 
ship? 

'Loue  those  beames  that  breede'  (No.  4).  This  is  an  altogether  delightful 
song;  equally  satisfying  in  either  version.  Though  the  words  are  gracefully 
£tted  to  the  pattern  of  die  music,  and  no  ^ult  can  be  found  with  tfadr  setting, 
it  is  not,  I  feel,  one  of  the  songs  where  the  poem  has  served  for  more  than  the 
initial  impetus  to  write  an  endianting  tune.  Only  in  one  place,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  couplet,  on  the  words  'But  alas  teares  coole  this  fire  in 
vaine'  does  the  use  of  E  namral  in  the  key  which,  up  to  that  point,  has  been 
G  minor,  introduce  a  sudden  chilL  On  the  whole,  however,  although  the 
poet  is  suffering  the  pai^  of  unrequited  love,  the  song  wears  its  melancholy 
very  lightly. 

'Shall  I  striue  widi  words  to  moue'  (No.  5)  appears  also  as  the  lute  solo 

*Mignarde'  (No.  34)"!*  and  as  *M.  Henry  Noel  his  Galliard'  in  Lachrimcs  or 
seaven  teares  (Galliard  No.  4).  Both  these  versions  antedate  the  printing  of 
A  Pil^imes  Solace  and  it  is  possible  that  Dowland  reverted  to  the  earher  prac- 
tice of  setting  words  to  pre-existing  dance  measures;  I  think  it  more  likely, 
however,  that  both  this  and  No.  6  were  composed  sometime  before  ihey 
acmally  appeared  in  print.  Compared  with  The  First  Booke  the  following 
two  volumes  had  shown  a  steady  movement  towards  a  less  constricted  form 
of  setting  with  the  rhythm  and  meaning  of  the  words  playing  the  dominant 

*  The  Poems  of  John  Donne.  Edited  by  H.  J.  C  Grienon  (1912),  p.  16. 

j-  Sec  p.  148. 
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part  in  determining  the  structure  of  the  melodic  line,  while  the  three  songs  in 
A  Musical!  Banquet  had  gone  far  beyond  any  such  formal  limitations.  Beauti- 
ful as  the  ayres  in  dance  form  are,  nevertheless  at  this  period  a  return  to  the 
earlier  type  of  song  seems  out  of  line  with  the  main  direction  of  Dowland's 
development.  Dr.  Fellowcs*  says  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  poem  origi- 
nally followed  the  order  of  the  lines  as  given  in  the  song-book.  He  suggests  a 
rearrangement,  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  this.  Moreover  in  his 
edition  of  ^  Pilgrims  Solace  he  has  destroyed  the  form  of  the  galliard  with  its 
conventional  repeats  by  lifting  the  underlaid  words  on  the  repeat  of  each 
strain  and  treating  them  as  a  second  stanza.  This  is  contrary  to  Dowland's 
normal  practice  in  which  words  to  the  repeats  are  underlaid  but  subsequent 
stanzas  arc  printed  below.  Possibly  Dr.  Fcllowcs  was  misled  by  the  absence  of 
dots  at  the  double  bar,  but  these  are  also  absent  in  other  songs  in  this  volume 
where  there  is  no  question  but  that  certain  lines  are  repeated.  The  editors  have 
restored  the  correct  form  in  the  Ayres  for  Four  Voices. 

'Were  euery  thought  an  eye*  (No.  6).  This  stanza  is  most  wittily  set  to  a 
coranto  rhythm.  In  the  original  printing  black  minimes  are  used;  a  method 
which  M.  Praetorius  commends  as  being  the  most  reasonable  way,  common 
to  the  English,  of  writing  this  particular  measure.  Again  Dr.  Fellowes  has 
falsified  the  structure  by  treatii^  the  repeats  as  a  second  stanza.  He  also 
makes  the  curious  mistake  of  imputing  to  the  printer  a  non-existent  error.! 
He  states  that  in  line  20  (according  to  his  layout  of  the  poem)  the  original  has 
'but  none  knows  how'.  On  tlic  contrary,  it  is  correctly  written  as  'but  how 
none  knowes*. 

'Stay  time  awhile  thy  flying'  (No.  7)  is  another  song,  which,  though  appar- 
endy  simple,  is  fiill  of  the  utmost  subdety  of  setting.  The  last  two  lines,  with 
die  descending  figure  in  die  inner  voices,  and  the  cross-rhythm,  are  among  the 
most  polished  examples  of  Dowland's  art : 


I 
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Hwa    to         liM,       to  Mat 

rf  ,     ,  1 

h  ■■     J  1 

h  1,1-1 

"J-i-  J- — J— 

1  1  r  J.  1 

its 

*  A  crochet  in  the  orisinal 


*TeU  me  true  Loue*  (No.  8).  The  influence  of  the  declamatory  style  of  the 
contemporary  Italian  secular  monodists  is  particularly  noticeable  in  this  song, 
although,  like  all  Dowland*s  work,  it  is  coloured  with  his  own  very  distinc- 
tive and  personal  style.  It  is  full  of  subtle  rhythmic  changes  following  the 
complexities  of  the  verbal  pattern,  and  even  quite  considerable  fluctuation  in 
tempo  seems  called  for  in  performance,  so  freely  is  the  music  written  to  ex- 
press and  point  the  words.  The  accumulated  tension,  released  in  the  bravura 
passage  at  the  end,  is  highly  reminiscent  of  the  treatment  of  the  final  bars  of 
Giulio  Caccini's  'Dovro  dunque  morire'  and  'Amarilli  mia  beOa'.*  In  die 
opening  phrase  Dowland  returns  to  almost  the  exact  note  pattern,  but  with 
some  changes  of  rhythm,  that  he  used  for  'Come  ye  heauy  states  of  night': 


Curiously,  both  these  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Caodni's  *Dovro  dunque 
mocire',  though  here  the  harmonizatioa  is  difoent: 


Ora-ra  dm    -  .BO-d>n 


In  the  pte^K^e  to  his  edition  of  A  Pilgrimes  Solace,  Dr.  FeUowes  says  this  song 
*is  for  solo  voice  widi  four  voices  entering  in  chorus  at  the  words  "Thou 

*  First  printed  in  Nuove  musiche{i6o2).  Included  in  A  Musicall Banquet  (1610)  with  Caccini's 
thorough-bass  realized  for  the  lute,  probably  by  Dowland  hinuel£ 
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canst  not  die"*,  but  he  docs  not  print  the  three  extra  voice  parts,  and  in  his 
transcription  the  song  appears  as  if  it  were  for  a  solo  voice  all  through.  In 
the  song-book  the  Cantus  sings  through  to  the  end  with  accompaniment  of 
lute  and  bass  viol.  It  is  then  made  quite  dear  by  the  word  *Repetition  prin- 
ted over  the  Altus  and  Tenor  voices,  by  the  addition  of  die  words  to  the 
Bassus  pare,  and  by  the  correct  number  of  rests,  that  the  three  extra  voices 
join  at  the  repeat  of  the  refrain,  from  the  words  *Thou  canst  not  die'.  It  is  a 
great  pity  the  full  scoring  has  been  omitted  from  the  most  widely  used  edi- 
tion since  the  effect  is  particularly  beautiful: 


(bar  lines  have  been  added  at  Ihc  halt  bar;.). 


t 


AlCDS 


It 


canst  not  dye,  and  tbere-fore  tin   -  -    ing,  therefore  lia  -    -    iog  (ell 


Tboii, 


emit  not  dye,  and  then  •  fon.  there  -    fine  lhi-lni  icll« 


Tenor 


Thou,  tfaov  ciait  not  dye^  lad  then   -  fon   }SxAa§,  then      fon  fin  >  tof  na^  Hit 


and  Viol 


Thoflk 


ibon  cann  not  dye.  nnd  then  -   fon  Sn.ini  lell       nie^     leO  nNi, 


j=4 


me 


4 


 J0  M« 


4^  •  i~J.  kJ- 


where     is . 


tby  teate,. 


IS  thy  scat,  ihy_  seat 


Why. 


m 


whnA  is 


lh» 


ihjr.  aeate. 


thy  aeati^ 
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dethfUi. 


•t*    n  -  pen. 


tkeef 


Lr  n  i 

"-W  

doth  this 

«  - 

pell 

m  J  J 

 0  

'     Whydfldi  tfcb 

tbb 

apcK  -  pell. 

ex-pcU 

tlMf 

Hie  next  thiee  compositioiis,  'Goe  nighdy  cares',  'From  silent  nigjit'  and 
^Lasso  vita  mia',  aie  something  entirely  new  in  song-writii^  of  the  period. 

The  solo  voice  is  accompanied  by  the  lute;  the  gamba,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
doubhng  the  lute  bass ;  and,  in  all  three  songs,  an  entirely  independent  obbli- 
gato  for  treble  vioL  Possibly  Do wland  was  here  borrowing  an  effect  from  the 
violroonsort  song,  but  if  so,  his  borrowing  was  done  with  genius.  He  had  al- 
feady  made  tentative  advances  in  diis  direction  in,  fot  example,  'Humor  say 
what  mak'st  diou  heere'  {Second Booke,  No.  22),  by  adding,  over  the  second 
voice  of  the  dialogue,  a  treble  viol,  which  doubled  the  upper  part  of  the  lute, 
but  the  addition  of  these  soaring  descants  hfts  these  three  great  songs  onto  a 
completely  new  plane.  The  parts  for  the  treble  viol  are,  in  each  song,  labelled 
'Cantus*,  and  no  instrument  is  actually  mentioned,  but  that  the  trd>le  viol  is 
mtended  is  dear  fiom  the  tide-page. 

'Goe  nightly  cares'  (No.  9).  The  solo  voice  in  this  song  is  headed  Altus. 
The  first  section  is  written  in  long  uneven  bars  and  begins  with  the  instru- 
ments alone  in  a  smoothly  flowing  measure.  The  voice  enters  on  the  second 
minim  of  the  second  bar  with  the  exclamatory  interjection  *Goe  nighdy 
cares'.  These  bats  are  repeated;  die  composition  then  moves  forward,  die 
next  diree  lines  being  extended  with  repetitions  and  achieving  a  continually 
mounting  intensity  till  die  words  'of  life  bereaved  quite'  are  readied.  This  is 
followed  by  a  remarkable  section  in  triple  time,  where  the  voice  drops  into  a 
low  monotone,  while  the  instruments  move  above  and  below  in  a  complex 
texture  (see  p.  301). 

The  return  to  the  first  tempo  suddenly  relaxes  the  tension  and  the  repeated 
phrases  'Wdcome  sweete  deadi'  have  a  quiet  tranquillity.  This  is  suddenly 
shattered  widi  die  duee  broken  cries  'Oh  life',  'no  life',  'A  hdl'.  The  voice 
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again  sinks  on  to  a  monotone  of  despair,  till,  on  the  final  word  'farewell*  it 
Ms  gently  through  the  interval  of  a  fourth  while  the  instruments  come  to  rest 
on  the  tonic  chord  with  the  usual  Tierce  de  Picardie.  In  all,  a  most  deeply 

moving  and  beautiful  work. 

'From  silent  night'  (No.  lo).  The  singing  part  is  here  marked  Cantus.  This 
is  another  song  of  unrelieved  despair.  The  voice  moves  on  its  measured  course 
against  the  instrumental  ensemble  which,  at  times,  breaks  into  agitated  move- 
ment Much  use  is  made  of  the  sighing  quaver  rest,  both  before  the  actual 
word  'sighes*  and  in  a  descending  chromatic  passage  on  the  repeated  words 
'her  woe'.  The  passage  is  then  inverted  for  the  next  line: 


.^to-ikHM.  Ami     to        wUtAp  M 
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An  ascending  chromatic  passage  is  used  once  more,  starting  from  B  natural. 
The  voice  then  takes  tlie  line  'Sounding  nought  else  but  sorrow,  griefe 
and  care',  repeating  and  pointing  the  words  'nought  else  but  sorrow'  through- 
out the  best  part  of  eight  bars.  At  the  cadence  the  mstruments  have  a 
linking  passage  which  leads  back  to  die  repeat  b^inning  on  the  second  ap- 
pearance of  the  words  'And  to  the  world  brings  tones  of  sad  despayre*. 
Edward  Doughde  traced  the  origin  of  the  words  of  diis  song,  and  I  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  what  he  says:  'I  have  found  this  song  is  made  up  of  stanzas 
1,2,  and  II  of  a  much  longer  poem  of  63  stanzas,  which  was  first  printed  m 
1601  widi  the  title  The  Passion  of  a  Discontented  Minde.  The  poem  was  re- 
printed in  1602  and  162 1 ;  all  editions  were  anonymous.  Dowland's  source  was 
probably  the  1601  or  1602  edition;  all  three  editions  have  only  one  variant 
from  the  song,  reading  **wel-8prii^"  for  **weU-^ring"  in  line  15/ 

A  copy  of  die  1602  edition  is  bound  up  widi  several  pieces  by  I*^cholas 
Brecon  in  a  volume  called  *N.  Breton's  Works*  which  is  now  in  the  Bodleian 
(Tarmer  221).  Thomas  Corscr,  Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica  (1867) ,  Part  III,  p.  42, 
attributed  the  poem  to  Breton,  since  it  'has  all  the  marks  of  Breton's  style, 
and  is  usually  attributed  to  his  pen  by  competent  bibliographers'.  John 
Payne  Collier  reprinted  the  1602  edition  in  his  Illustrations  of  Old  English 
IJteratun  {i966),  I,  No.  6,  but  doubted  Breton's  authorship  (pp.  i-ii)  because 
die  poem  was  not  printed  by  a  stationer  Breton  usually  employed.  Collier 
cotyectuied  that  Robert  SoudiweU  was  die  audior.  A.  B.  Giotart  did  not 
indude  die  poem  in  his  edition  of  Breton's  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose  (1879) 
because  the  copy  he  mentions,  the  1601  edition,  'has  neither  his  name  nor 
initials  nor  the  mint-mark  words  of  the  period,  whereby  the  Breton  author- 
ship should  have  been  betrayed*  (I,  p.  badii).  But  Mrs.  Jean  Robertson,  Breton's 
latest  editor,  points  out  that  the  printers  of  the  Passion  printed  other  acknow- 
ledged Breton  pieces;  that  Grosart  accepted  other  anonymous  works  of 
Bretons';  and  that  die  Passim  does  indeed  contain  characteristic  phrases 
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which  Grosart  called  'mint-mark  words'.  She  compares  numerous  passages  of 
seyecal  of  Breton's  poems  with  the  Passion,  and  concludes:  1  have  no  hesita- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  assigning  The  Passim 
of  a  Discontented  Minde  to  Nicholas  Breton,  on  the  strength  of  the  close  resem- 
blance ill  St)' Ic  and  subject-matter  to  his  recognised  works*  {poems  by  Nicholas 
Breton  [1952],  pp.  xcii-xcviii). 

Mrs.  Robertson's  evidence  is  as  good  as  that  sort  of  evidence  can  be,  and 
Breton  may  very  well  have  written  the  poem.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some 
evidence  against  Breton's  authorship.  In  an  early  seventeenthrcentury  col- 
lection of  speeches  and  accounts  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  (B.M.  MS  Sloane  1779,  f.  208"^)  there  is  a  copy  of  the  poem  with  the 
pardy  obUterated  heading,  '£s  [sex]  made  ...  the  Tower.'  Tanner  must  have 
seen  a  similar  manuscript,  for  in  one  of  his  miscellanies  (Bod.  MS  Tanner  76, 
ff,  ii4'-iid^)  he  copied  part  of  die  poem  along  widi  this  note: 

A  Penetential  w<^^  I  found  with  other  Papers  concerning  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
Crimes,  and  Arraignm^  in  a  MS.  of  that  time.  Whether  mad  by  him,  (or  for 
him)  in  the  time  of  his  Cofinem^  to  the  Ld  Keeper's  House,  from  Octob'" 
1599,  to  April  1600;  Or  ...  in  the  time  of  his  Retirem^  into  the  Country 
between  the  hearing  of  his  Cause  by  the  Queen's  Delegates  June  5th  1600, 
and  his  breaking  out  into  open  Rebellion :  In  both  w^^  Intcrvalls  of  time  he 
gave  himself  wholly  to  Devotion  and  divine  Meditation,  as  M'  Cambden 
expressly  witnesseth,  pp.  187  &215. 

'Although  Tanner  does  not  mention  the  period  of  Essex's  imprisonment, 
parts  of  die  poem,  if  tfacy  concern  Essex  at  all,  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  his 

stay  in  the  Tower.  The  ministrations  of  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Ashton,  had  re- 
duced Essex  to  a  state  of  mind  very  like  that  described  in  the  poem;  for  exam- 
ple, the  outburst  against  bad  company  in  stanzas  43-9  may  be  related  to 
Essex's  accusations  of  his  friends  in  his  confession .  .  .  (See  J.  £.  Neale,  Queen 
Elizabeth  I,  [1934]  >  p-  3  75  •]  Yet  it  seems  unlikely  that  Essex,  in  the  short  period 
before  his  execution,  would  compose  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  lines  of 
facile  verse,  even  though  he  had  been  known  to  'evaporate  his  thoughts  in  a 
Sonnet'  (see  p.  226  above).  It  is  possible  that  some  hack,  such  as  Breton,  took 
advantage  of  the  sensation  by  writing  a  poem  which  was  just  dose  enough  to 
actual  events  to  pto£t  from  current  interest  in  them.*.  .  . 

Copies  of  the  poem  are  found  in  BM  MS  Sloane  1779,  £  208^,  and  in  BM 
MS  Egerton  2403,  f  38^  Tanner's  MS  lacks  the  first  fow  stanzas.*  Dot^htie 
lists  the  variants,  but  they  are  not  particularly  relevant  to  the  present  book. 

*  Lasso  vita  mia,  mija  morire  (No.  11).  The  solo  voice  is  marked  Altus.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  conunonplace  that  artificial  conceits,  muskal  riddles  and  puns 

*  Doughtie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  494-6. 
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were  greatly  appreciated  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  that 
such  devices  were  often  used  by  composers,  even  in  serious  works,  as  a  form 
of  exercise  in  technical  ingenuity.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  together  with 
die  £icc  that  in  Dowland's  time  singing  was  still  taught  by  means  of  tht 
Solmization  system,  based  on  the  syllables  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La  of  the 
liexachord.  AH  singers  were  drilled  in  this  mediod  and  were  as  modi  at  home 
with  it  as  the  singer  of  today  is  at  home  with  the  system  based  on  the  octave.* 
It  is  sufficient  to  emphasize  here  that  the  only  syllables  that  could  be  fitted  to 
a  «f?mitrinf*  wete  Mi-Fa;  they  were  vitally  important  since  they  defined  the 
mode  or  scale  of  any  given  piece.  It  is  perhaps  not  altogedier  surprising  dien, 
to  find  that  Dowland,  in  setting 'Idsstf  mui,  iffj^ 
die  Italian  words  mi  fa  to  die  Solmization  syOaUes  Mi  and  Ffa.  in  addition, 
Dowland  sets  the  first  syllable  of  the  opening  word  Lasso  to  the  Solmiza- 
tion syllable  La  (the  hexachord  here  starting  on  the  note  C),  and  the  final 
syllable  ofmorire  to  Re.  Further,  the  final  syllable  o£ Lasso  is  only  Sol  without 
itsl,  and  to  Sol  itis  duely  set: 

LA<-SO     vi-U  MU      MI  FA  mo-ii  RE 

A  litde  later  he  again  sets  tlie  words  mi  fa  to  die  semitone  interval,  first  of  the 

hexachord  bcgmning  on  G,  followed  immediately  by  that  of  the  hexachord 
Ix^nningonF: 

MI   FA.       MIFA  mo-ri-RB 

Dowland  was  not  die  first  to  use  diis  conceit.  He  may  wdl  have  known  the 

madrigal  *0  fere  stelle  homai  datemi  pace  by  his  admired  Marenzio,  first  prin- 
ted in  1587.  This  ends  with  the  words: 

Ch' io  non  son  fiirte  a  sostener  la  guerra 
Ch' Amor  mi  fii  col  suo  spietato  laodo.']' 

Hie  mi  fa  of  die  last  line  being  sung  to  the  notes  E  and  F.  Rinstein  also  prints 

a  madr^al  by  Willaert,  ^Anmndfanumn^  This  b^ins: 

*  The  in^occmttb  and  the  difficulty  of  kaming  Solmization  in  Elizabedian  times  is 

illustrated  by  a  quotation  given  in  Strachcy's  Elizabeth  and  Essex,  p.  60.  Anthony  Standcn,  it 
appears,  thought  Essex  lacked  tenacity'  of  purpose,  and  that  *he  must  be  continually  pulled  by 
die  car,  as  a  boy  diat  leamcdi  «/,  re,  mi^fa'.  For  a  note  on  the  hexachord  sec  f  p-  289. 

f  Alfred  Simteiti,  7%e  UtSioH  Madrigal  (1949)*  VoL  m,  p.  255.  The  poem  is  by  Jacopo 
Sannszaio* 

fop.  dt,  VoL  m,  p.  59.  Wonb  hy  Bonifizio  Dngometto. 
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A        —  mor  mi       fa      mo  -    ri    -      —  re 


A       -        aMT  al     III  iM-ii-.-n^ 


A        -  flri      fa      mo  -    ri     -       •  n 


A         -        mor.  A  -  mor   ni      fa     mo  -   ri     >      >  n. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  voices  are  here  treated  in  pairs,  cantus-altus  and  tenor- 
bassos,  tiie  upper  voice  of  each  pair  having  the  words  mi  fa  on  the  semitone 
interval.  In  particular  die  phrase  given  to  die  tenor  £or  the  words  mi  fa  mofin 

should  be  compared  with  Dowland's  setting  of  the  same  words  in  the  first 
line,  in  the  example  akeady  given.  Edward  Doughtie,  when  working  on  his 
thesis,  made  an  extensive  search  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  provenance  of 
the  stanza  used  by  Dowland.  He  was  unable  to  trace  it  and  concludes  it  was 
probably  fermed  fix>m  a  number  of  eUdiis  fiom  Italian  madrigalian  verse 
strung  together  &r  the  occasion.  Certainly  the  verse  alone  has  no  great  sig- 
nificance, but  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  the  lovely  lamenting  music  it  has 
considerable  merit,  and,  adopting  the  Italian  declamatory  manner,  Dowland 
uses  the  disjointed  phrases,  with  firequent  repetitions,  to  produce  a  cumulative 
tSkxx  of  mounting  grief 

The  neict  £ve  songs,  Nos.  12-17,  fiU  into  a  special  category  of  their  own; 
filled  widi  a  deeply  religious  spirit  they  are  still  secular  compositions  in  the 
sense  that  the  texts  are  not  taken  from  recognized  scriptural  sources.  The  words 
are  mostly  penitential  in  feeling,  but  express  a  profound  belief  in  the  redeem- 
ing power  of  God's  forgiveness.  No  songs  of  precisely  this  character  had 
appeared  in  any  of  Dowland's  previous  song-books,  and  Judging  from  what 
had  appeared  in  print,  he  had  written  no  religious  works  since  die  LamenMo 
Henrid  Noel  of  1 596.  It  seems  £urly  safe  to  conclude,  dien,  diat  diese  songs  were 
composed  in  the  yean  immediately  preceding  die  publication  of  A  Pilgrimes 
Solace  in  1612.  Although  the  arrangement  of  the  lower  voices  lies  entirely 
convincingly  on  the  lute,  nevertheless  the  feeling  of  vocal  polyphony  is  so 
strong  diroughout,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  in  this  form  that 
diese  songs  first  took  shape  in  Dowland's  mind.  Every  artifice  is  employed  to 
heighten  the  expressiveness  of  die  words.  There  is  great  rhythmic  fi»edom, 
and  beautifully  worked  out  harmonic  contrasts  are  used  to  differentiate 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  grief  and  pain,  and  on  the  other,  serenity  and  hope. 

*In  this  trembling  shadow  cast'  (No.  12).  The  sense  of  brooding  uncase  of 
the  'trembling  shadow'  is  immediately  set  in  the  openii^  bars  when  the 
movement  of  die  two  voices  suddenly  strikes  an  augmented  fifth.  The  first 
section  is  almost  entirely  contrapuntal  with  suspensions  maintaining  the 
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feeling  of  strain.  Suddenly,  on  the  words  'Songs  to  the  Lord  will  I  make*, 
the  structure  changes  and  block  chords  support  the  voice  in  a  serene  succes- 
sion of  root  positions  and  £rst  inversions.  The  counterpoint  is  resumed  in  the 
highly  emotional  passage  'Oarknesse  fix>m  my  minde  then  take'  and  continues 
to  the  end,  although  the  tension  is  relaxed  and  the  last  line  'Till  they  ^le  iSby 
light  within'  has  a  quiet  assurance.  The  song  appears  to  be  composed  entirely 
on  the  first  stanza,  the  emotional  content  of  the  lines  being  far  less  appropri- 
ately fitted  to  the  music  in  the  second  and  third.  An  odd  discrepancy  is  foimd 
in  line  two.  The  Cantus  has  'From  those  boughes  which  thy  wings  shake', 
while  die  three  other  voices  have  'thy  windes  shake*.  Poetically  either  is 
acceptable,  but  weight  of  numbers  is  in  favour  of 'windes*. 

*If  that  a  sinners  sighes'  (No.  13).  Here  again  Dowland  makes  much  illus- 
trative use  of  discord.  The  three  lower  voices  have  the  first  two  and  a  half 
bars  alone,  and  the  mood  is  set  with  a  diminished  fourth  anticipating  the 
word  'sinners',  and  in  the  line  'Or  that  repentant  teares  be  Angels  wine',  the 
vme  is  well  salted  witb  an  augmented  fifth.  The  words  used  here  are  part  of  a 
longer  poem  set  by  William  Byrd  in  Psahncs,  Sonets  &  Songs  of  Sadtics  and 
Pietie  of  1588  (No.  30).  Possibly  Dowland  drew  on  this  source  for  his  text. 
Dr.  Fellowes*  says  John  Milton  the  Elder  set  the  same  stanza  in  Sir  William 
Leighton's  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowfitll  Soule  (1614).  Although  the 
first  sentence  is  identical,  the  poem  used  by  the  poet's  father  continues  entirely 
difi^endy. 

Nos.  14  to  16  form  an  extended  trilogy,  consisting  of 'Thou  mightie  God', 
'When  Davids  life'  and  'When  the  poore  Criple'.  Edward  Doughtief  finds 
the  text  of  this  group  of  songs  to  be  'based  on  a  sonnet  by  Nicholas  Breton  in 
\as  Souks  Harmony  (i6oj)t  sigs.C3^~C4'.Thefirsttwolinesof  the  poem,  how- 
ever, are  not  Breton's  at  all,  but  were  adapted  by  Dowland  fix>m  the  first 
two  lines  of  stanza  9  of  die  'Bee*  (the  first  two  stanzas  of  which  Dowland 
had  already  set  to  music  in  III,  18).  These  hues  originally  read  (from  B.M. 
MS  Harl.  6974  f.  230V): 

Create  kinge  of  Bees,  diat  rightest  every  wronge 
Listen  to  Patience  in  her  dyinge  songe. 

See  also  Bond's  Lyly,  III,  496'.  In  Dowland's  hands  the  lines  become: 

Thou  mightie  God,  that  rightest  euery  wrong. 
Listen  to  patience  in  a  dying  song. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  trilogy  he  takes  this  couplet  and  adds  four  lines  from 
Breton.  The  whole  text  then  becomes  a  kind  of  meditation  on  the  afflictions 
of  Job.  Appropriately  enough,  the  phrase  'Listen  to  patience*  is  given  great 

*BngUsh  MairigcA  Verse,  p.  618.         |  op.  cit.,  p.  508. 
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promineiice,  being  repeated  several  times  by  each  voice  in  an  intricate 
cotinteipoint.  Later  again,  in  the  line,  'Patience  assws^ed  his  excessiue  paine', 
icpetitioDS  of  die  word  'patioioe'  pass  6om  voice  to  voice,  dwelling  on 
Job's  so  much  admired  ability  to  accept  die  trials  to  whidi  he  was  sabjected 

by  the  Hebrew  God. 

The  second  part,  'When  Davids  life'  (No.  15),  takes  the  next  four  lines 
from  Breton,  which  reflect  upon  patience  in  another  context:  that  of  David 
under  die  persecution  of  Saul  The  section  opens  with  the  voices  in  canon: 


Yihta        Da-vUi       m       by  Sad,  Da  -  itUflife  )iySmi 


Witt  J>a  ''  m 


Ub  Smi.  ky —  Smi       mt    of  -  tn  nmhC 


  Swr        IMI  of       -        -        IW  MOI^ 

|^^^^-^,-»4^-^>-^^-^^    J  14-1 

of  -  ten  loqghl,         iru  cf  -  ua  wNi|bb  Xta   -    Mhfr  lift 


liAb  Af    -     tf*      life  by 
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Suspensions  and  chromatic  changes  are  used  to  heighten  David's  grief,  and 
the  tension  is  maintained  until  it  is  relaxed  in  the  final  bar. 

The  third  part,  'When  the  poore  Criple*  (No.  16),  consists  of  six  lines  from 
Breton,  in  which  the  misery  of  the  cripple  is  described  with  the  miracle  of  his 
cure  by  the  sight  of  Christ  The  poet  then  compares  himself  with  Job,  David 
and  the  cripple,  and  calls  upon  Christ  to  give  him  equal  patience.  The  poign- 
ancy with  which  the  trilogy  is  set  suggests  that  Dowland  may  have  been 
identifying  himself  with  the  tragic  implications  of  the  poet's  thought. 

In  bar  I  diere  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  lute  and  the  Tenor  voice  of  the 
four-part  ayre  on  beats  4  and  3,  the  lute  having  die  note  D  (c  on  5  in  tabk- 
ture)  while  the  Tenor  has  £  natural.  Aldiough  the  phrase  as  given  to  the  lute 
is  possible  in  the  solo  version,  it  is  clearly  unacceptable  with  the  four  voices. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two  tablature  signs  c  are  a  printer's 
or  copyist's  error,  the  confusion  between  c  and  e  being  a  common  mistake; 
It  is  probable  that  tbe  lute  part  should  read  as : 


In  the  Ayres for  Four  Voices*  the  adjustment  has  been  made.  Then  the  passage 
reads  as  follows: 


When   the  poore         Cri  -  pic 


Wm     A*  tocn,~m^  pomCA     -      pi*    tgr         tte  VMte 


Vlaa   fke  poan^    poon  CA     -  ti» 


*Where  Sinne  sore  wounding*  (No.  17).  The  subject  of  diis  poem  is  die 
grace  of  God's  forgiveness  and  Dowland's  response  to  the  words  is  a  compo- 

*  Muska  Britmnka,  VoL  6,  p.  105. 
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sition  of  great  beauty.  It  opens  with  the  Tenor  voice,  the  three  others  join- 
ing in  a  contrapuntal  structure  in  which  the  imitations  are  similar  only  in  the 
first  four  notes.  In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  such  words  as  'sin',  'wounding*, 
'torment*  and  'death'  the  haimony  is,  for  Dowland,  stnpdsingly  fret  ftom  dis- 
sonance. Melodicaliy,  however,  in  the  Cantos  the  words  are  set  widi  extceme 
sensitivity  both  to  the  meaning  and  to  the  inherent  rhythm  and  accent.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  second  and  diird  lines,  widi  the  sense  of  exalta- 
tion in  the  rising  melody  which  reaches  its  climax  on  the  repeat  of  the  words 
'grace  abounding' : 


4«i  .  Ar      dMh  R-  .  4nM_  mm 


'My  heart  and  tongue  were  twinnes'  (No.  i8).  In  his  notes  to  A  Pilgrimes 
Solace*  Dr.  Fellowes  remaria  diat  die  poem  of  this  soi^  is  'printed  mEiigland*s 
Hetkm  with  some  variation  of  text*,  llie  main  di£Eerence  lies  in  die  final 

couplet,  and  from  the  description  of  the  entertainment  in  which  the  song  was 
originally  included,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  probably  Dowland  who  made 
the  alteration,  possibly  to  give  the  piece  a  less  particular  meaning,  when  he 
gave  his  song  to  the  pubhc  in  i6i2.  An  account  of  the  performance,  given 
liefore  the  Queen  at  Sudeley  in  1592,  is  preserved  in  Speeches  delivered  to  her 
M AJ£STI£  this  last  Prpgnsse,  at  the  Might  Hmmrabk  the  Lady  RUS SEL*  S 
at  Bissam;  Ae  Right  Honotsrable  die  Lofde  CHANDOS*  at  Sudeley;  and  the 
lU^/tfHmowra^klfteliviNORRIS 
speedi  is  given,  and  then,  the  description  says : 

This  Speech  ended,  her  Maiesty  sawe  Apollo  with  the  tree,  having  on  the  one 
side  one  that  sung,  on  the  other  one  that  plaide: 

Sing  you,  plaie  you,  but  smg  and  play  my  troth; 

This  tree  my  lute,  these  sighes  my  notes  of  rodi: 

The  Lawxell  leefis  for  ever  shall  bee  greene. 

And  Chastety  shal  be  ApoUoes  Queene. 

If  gods  may  dye,  here  shall  my  tombe  be  plaste. 

And  dus  engraven,  'Fonde  Phoebus,  Daphne  chaste'. 

After  the  Verses,  the  Song: 
*  English  Madrigal  Verse,  p.  618. 

t  Reprinted  in  ^nchob,  Progresses  of  Queen  l^iaAak,  Vol  m  (1823),  pp.  138, 139. 
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My  heart  and  tongue  were  twinnes,  at  once  conceaved ; 

The  eldest  was  my  heart,  borne  dumbe  by  destinie; 
The  last  my  tongue,  of  all  sweete  thoughts  beieaved. 

Yet  strung  and  tunde  to  play  hearts  harmonie. 
Both  knit  in  one^  and  yet  asunder  placed, 

What  heart  would  speakc,  the  tongue  doeth  still  discover; 
What  tongue  doth  sp«dke,  is  of  the  heart  embraced. 

And  both  are  one  to  make  a  new  found  lover: 
New  founde,  and  onely  founde  in  Gods  and  Kings, 

Whose  wordes  aredeedes,  but  dcedes  not  words  regarded: 
Chaste  thoughts  doe  mount,  and  she  with  swiftest  wings, 

My  love  with  paine,  my  paine  with  losse rewarded: 
Engrave  upon  this  tree,  Daphnes  perfection, 

*That  neither  men  nor  gods,  can  fierce  affection'. 

In  1600  the  poem  was  reprinted  in  England's  Helicon*  with  the  following 
note,  *This  Dittie  was  sung  before  her  Maiestie,  at  the  right  honourable  Lord 
Chandos,  at  Sudley  Castell,  at  her  last  being  there  in  prograce.  The  author 
thereof  vnknownc'^R.  Warwick  Bond  ascribes  the  text  of  the  whole  entei^ 
tainment  to  John  Lyly.f  Although  no  other  audior  has  ever  been  suggested 
and  Bond  may  be  right,  nevertheless  his  claims  for  Lyly  are  notoriously  un- 
reliable, and  in  this  case  he  produces  no  convincing  evidence.  Dowland  has 
treated  the  poem  as  three  four-line  stanzas,  followed  by  a  Conclusion  con- 
sisting of  the  £nal  couplet,  which  now  appears  as : 

Then  this  be  sure,  since  it  is  true  perfection. 
That  ney  ther  men  nor  Gods  can  force  affection. 

Hiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  setting  used  at  the  Sudeley  masque 
in  1592.  Since  Dowland's  connection  with  the  event  seems  dear  £rom  the 
evidence:|:  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  other  composer  would  have  been 
involved,  moreover  the  style  is  consistent  with  its  having  been  an  early  com- 
position and  it  shows  none  of the  diaracteristics  of  his  later  work. 

*Up  merry  mates*  (No.  19).  This  song  must  certainly  have  been  written  for 
a  masque  or  entertainment,  probably  for  some  occasion  when  a  ship-car  was 
part  of  the  spectacle.  Enid  Welsrord§  finds  the  inclusion  of  ships  was  common 
in  ritual  and  folk  mummery  from  very  early  times  and,  she  continues  'Cer- 
tainly in  the  Middle  Ages  ship  processions  were  held  as  spring  celebrations 
in  England,  Germany  and  the  South  of  Europe,  sometimes  a  plough  taking 

*  Edited  Rollins  (1935),  Vol.  I,  p.  122. 
f  The  Complete  Works  (1902),  Vol  I,  pp.  477-90. 
See  p.  29. 

The  Qmrt  Masqu£  (1927}. 
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the  place  of  the  ship'  (p.  13).  She  also  speaks  of  Tudor  disguisings  and  quotes 
a  pass^  from  £dward  Hall's  Henry  VIU:* 

on  their  return  from  the  woods  the  King  arul  his  company  were  met  by  a 
ship  called  Fame,  which  had  for  its  cargo  Renown,  and  which  sailed  before 
them  to  the  tilt-yard. 

fikbotate  sea^can  wece  used  in  the  festivities  which  celebrated  the  mairiage 
of  Cosimo  n,  Gtand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1608,  and  drawings  of  these  cars 

appeared  in  a  pamphlet  or  pamphlets  which  gave  a  full  description  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. According  to  Enid  Welsford,f  Inigo  Jones  must  have  possessed 
copies  of  these,  so  the  latest  thing  in  Continental  design  would  have  been 
available  for  the  construction  of  such  machines.  The  song  itself  is  described 
as  a  dialogue,  aldiough  ihe  second  voice,  die  Bassus,  has  only  two  short  solo 
{^urases  in  each  stanza,  where  he  answers  die  principal  voice,  whose  part,  in 
the  song-book,  is  headed  Tenor.  These  two  voices  arc  accompanied  by  the 
lute  alone,  and  are  joined  by  Cantus  and  Altus  at  the  Chorus.  Both  these  parts 
lie  within  the  male  alto  range,  and  it  would  seem  that  an  all-male  quartet 
was  originally  intended.  In  the  first  stanza  'seas  are  smooth,  sailes  full,  and  all 
diings  please';  in  die  second,  'seas  are  rough,  sailes  rent,  and  each  diing 
lowres*.  The  Conclusion,  sung  after  die  two  stanzas,  each  with  its  Chorus, 

praises  the  'constant  spirit'  that  remains  faithful  to  the  'golden  meane'  in  all 
extremities.  The  writing  is  descriptive;  the  word  'high*  mounting  to  F,  the 
highest  note  in  the  song;  the  'wat'rie  Nymphs'  are  accompanied  by  a  quaver 
figuration  on  the  lute,  which  anticipates  the  pattern  of  notes  fi>r  the  word 
'dance';  and  die  Conclusion,  expressive  of  the  *golden  meane',  is  cast  in  a 
flowing  triple  measure.  The  whole  piece  must  have  made  a  most  spirited 
episode  in  its  original  presentation. 

The  words,  though  not  of  a  very  high  poetic  order,  appear  to  be  one  of 
several  instances  among  the  lyrics  of  the  song-books  in  which  the  Aristotelian 
admiration  for  the  moderate  or  the  Golden  Mean  is  expressed.  Other  refer- 
ences to  diis  teaching  which  immediately  come  to  mind  are,  £ot  example, 
PhiHp  Rosseter's  'Though  Su  fix>m  Joy\:{:  This  has,  fi>r  the  second  stanza: 

The  higher  trees,  the  more  stormes  they  endure. 

Shrubs  be  troden  downe, 

But  the  meane,  the  golden  meane, 

Doth  onely  all  our  fortunes  crowne. 

Like  to  a  streame  that  sweetly  slideth, 

Through  the  fiourie  banks,  and  still  in  the  midst  his  course  guideth. 

♦  With  an  introduction  hy  CharJcs  Wliibley  (1904).  The  Uves  of  the  Kit^  VoL  I,  p.  15. 

Text  from  the  1550  folio  edition. 

I  op.  cu.,  p.  187.         If.  A  Dooke  of  Ayres  (1601),  No.  11. 
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Thomas  Morley,  in  'Loue  wing'd  my  hopes*,*  also  has  the  Hnes: 

For  true  pleasure  Hues  in  measure  which  if  men  fonake, 
BlsadediiieymtDfiilEenitiiie^Aiidgrie&f^^ 

Earlier,  in  Spain,  Enhquez  de  Valderrabanof  expresses  the  same  idea  in  a 
villancUoi 

De  dondc  vcnis  amore? 
Bien  se  yo  de  donde. 
Caballero  de  mesura, 
Caballero  de  mesura. 

Doubtless  a  systnmalk  seaidi  would  reveal  many  mote  iIlustratkMis  of  the 
same  underlykig  thought 

'Welcome  black  night'  (No.  20)  is  a  most  beautiful  epithalamium.  The 

Cantus  sccundus  sings  a  highly  decorarivc  line  accompanied,  on  the  lute,  by 
an  almost  equally  elaborate  part.  They  are  joined,  at  the  Chorus,  by  four 
odier  voices  which  b^^ta  widi  this  lovdy  passage: 


^  -  mm,  avM  «fliw«i 


Giiltti 


Hy-men,  O  Bf'mm,      myoe      of  uc«<«urct  mora  di-uiac. 


Quinliu 


Ilf'mim,      inyM  of 


frff 


T-r— j--- 


•Printrd  D 


Edward  DoughtieJ  suggests  this  song,  the  next  one,  and  possibly  the  preced- 
ing, were  written  for  the  wedding  celebrations  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
(in  whose  employment,  it  will  be  lemembeied,  Dowland  was  at  the  lame  of 

*  The  First  Booke  of  Apes  (1600),  No.  10. 
t  Silva  de  Sirenas  (1547). 
j:op.  ctt 
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the  publication  of  A  Pilgrimes  Solace)  on  his  maiiiage  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Home,  dai^ter  of  the  £arl  of  Dunbar.  According  to  G.  £.  Cockayne,*  the 
marriage  contract,  dated  November  17^  1606,  stipulated  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  'widiin  direc  months  after  die  said  Lady  Elizabedi  shotdd 
accomplish  the  age  of  twelve  years'.f  The  ceremony  was,  however,  delayed 
by  the  death  of  the  Earl  on  January  29th,  1610/ Ii4  who  was,  as  Calderwood 
says  *by  death  pulled  down  even  when  he  was  about  to  solemnise  magnifi- 
cently his  daughter  s  marriage  with  the  Lord  Walden*.  The  marriage  was 
agam  delayed  by  disputes  about  the  Lady  Elizabedi's  portion  and  was  not 
solemnized  until  March  i6i2.§  On  November  3rd,  1612,  John  Chamberlain 
wrote  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood^  'the  Lord  Walden  that  hath  ben  now  a 
goode  while  wedded  to  the  Lord  of  Dunbars  daughter,  was  not  bedded  with 
her  till  the  last  weeke,  and  that  by  spedall  conmiaundment*.  Possibly  the 
marria^  in  March  was  no  more  dian  a  formal  ratification  of  the  contract  and 
there  may  have  been  no  special  festivities  organized  fi>r  the  event  If  diis  were 
so  it  may  be  the  songs  were  never  performed  in  the  surroundings  for  which 
they  were  originally  written.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  Lord  Waldcn  would 
have  agreed  to  their  inclusion  in  a  volume  entered  as  early  as  October  161 1, 
had  he  intended  they  should  later  be  heard  on  the  occasion  of  his  marri^e. 

'Cease  diese  fidse  sports'  (No.  21)  is  written  in  the  same  £orm  as  the  pre- 
ceding song,  with  the  solo  part  given  to  die  Cantus  secundus,  while  four  otber 
voices  join  at  the  Chorus.  It  is  very  much  a  companion  piece  to  'Welcome 
black  night'.  Here  too,  the  solo  voice  has  a  decorative  line,  but  the  lute  part 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  thickly  chordal  texture.  The  last  line  before  the  chorus 
has  a  beaudfiil  sequence  on  the  repetition  of  the  words  'rise  to  the  sun*: 


old,   rite  to  the  tun,           Hic  to  the 

1 

tan,  rise 

10  the  (00, 

to  tike  ! 

1        |l  1 

i!uan«, 

^ — Tr+— 

1"         Ml  ' 

r 

r 

r 

 f- 

As  in  'Welcome  black  night*,  the  Chorus  begins  with  the  words  'Hymen, 
O  Hymen',  although  it  continues  differently. 
The  volume  ends  with  'Galliard  to  Lachrims*.  (See  p.  138.) 

*  Complete  Peerage,  XII,  Part  i,  edited  G.  F.  White  (i953).  P-  467. 

f  Richard  GrifFin,  Baron  Braybrookc,  History  of  Audky  End  {iii6),  pp.  42-3. 

X  Reg.  P.  C.  S.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  128. 
§  Dictiotiary  of  National  Biography. 

ii  Letters  of  John  CluuiAerlaine,  edited  N«  £»  McOnre  (2939),  Vol  I,  p.  385. 
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A  MUSICALL  BANQUET 

As  John  Dowland  certainly  had  some  part  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume, 
even  though  it  was  put  out  under  Robert's  name,  it  seems  appropriate  to  in- 
clude some  general  account  of  it  here,  although  only  Dowknd's  three  songs 
will  be  treated  in  detail 

The  tide-ps^e  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  Thomas  £ste  fi>r  The  Second  Books 
of  Songs,  but,  as  in  Varietie  ofLute^Lessons,  the  oval  at  the  top  contains  a  viol 
and  bow,  a  lute  and  a  sheet  of  music.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  band  on  which 
are  printed  the  words  COR:  MUSICA  LiETIFICAT.  The  full  title  is  as 
follows: 

A/MVSICALL/BANQUET/ 
Furnished  with  varietie  of  delicious 
Ayres,  Collected  out  of  the  best  Authon  in 
Enghsh,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

By  Roherte  Douland 
LONDON 

Printed  for  Thomas  Adams. 
1610 

The  dedication  and  epistle  are  as  foDows : 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HO/NORABLE  SYR  ROBERT/ 5 YDNEy, 
KNIGHT:  Lord  Gouemour  of  Vlissingen,  and  the  Castle  of  Ramekins, 
Lord  Sydney  of  Penshurst,/  Viscount  Lis/e,  and  Lord  Chamberlaine  to  the 
Queenes/  Most  excellent  Maiestie. 

Right  Honourable  Lord :  Since  my  best  abilitie  is  not  able  in  the  least  manner 
to  countemaile  that  dutie  I  owe  vnto  your  Lordship,  for  two  great  respects; 
the  one  in  regard  (your  Lordship  vndertaking  for  mee)  I  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  withall  receiued  from  you  my  name:  the  other 
the  loue  that  yon  beare  to  all  excellency  &  good  learning,  (which  seemeth 
hacreditarie  aboue  others  to  the  Noble  Familic  of  the  Sydneys^  and  especially  to 
dus  excellent  Science  of  Musicke,  a  skill  from  all  antiquity  entertayned  widi 
the  most  Noble  &  generous  dispositions.  May  it  please  your  Honour  there- 
fore to  accept  these  few,  and  my  frrst  labours,  as  a  poore  pledge  of  that  zeale 
and  dutie  which  I  shall  euer  owe  vnto  your  Honour,  vntill  time  shall  enable  me 
to  ef&ct  something  more  wordiy  of  your  Lordships  view,  hauing  no  odier 
thii^  saue  diese  &w  sheetes  of  Paper  to  present  the  same  withalL 

To  your  Honour 

in  all  dutie  most  denoted, 
RohenDouUsnd 

To  the  Reader. 

Gentlemen:  Finding  myselfe  not  deceiued  in  the  hope  I  had  of  your  kinde 
entertayning  my  collected  Lute-lessons  which  I  lately  set  foorth,  i  am  further 
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encouraged  to  publish  vnto  your  censures  these  AYRES,  being  collected  and 
gathered  out  of  the  labours  of  the  rarest  and  most  iudicious  Maisters  of 
Musick  that  cither  now  are  or  haue  lately  liued  in  Christendomc,  whereof 
some  I  haue  purposely  sorted  to  the  capacitie  of  young  practitioners,  the  rest 
by  degrees  are  of  greater  depth  and  skill,  so  that  like  a  careful  Confectionary, 
as  neere  as  might  oe  I  haue  fitted  my  Banquet  for  all  tastes;  if  happily  I  shall 
be  distasted  by  any,  let  them  know  what  is  brought  vnto  them  is  drest  after 
the  Enghsh,  French,  Spanish  and  Itahan  manner;  the  assay  is  taken  before, 
they  shall  not  need  to  feare  poysoning.  You  Gendemen  and  friends  that  come 
in  good-will,  and  not  as  Promooters  into  a  country  Market,  to  call  our  viands 
into  question,  what  soeuer  here  is,  much  good  may  it  doe  you,  I  would  it 
were  better  for  you :  for  the  rest  I  wish  their  lips  such  Lettuce  as  Silenus  Asse,* 
or  their  owne  harts  would  desire. 

Thine, 
Robert  Douland, 

The  epistle  is  followed  by  a  Latin  poem  of  Commendation  by  Henry 

Pcacham. 

The  Table  of  Contents,  at  the  back  of  the  volume,  is  headed  by  Dowland  s 
galliard  for  Sir  Robert  Sidney;!  this  is  followed  by  ten  English  ayres,  three 
French,  diree  Spanish  and  four  Italian.  Beside  Dowland  himself  the  composers 
represented  include  Anthony  Holbome,  Richard  Martin,  Robert  Hales, 
Daniel  Bacheler,  Guillaume  Tessier,  Domenico  Maria  Megli  and  Giulio 

Caccini.  Nine  songs  are  anonymous.  A  Musicall  Banquet  is  exceptional  among 

the  song-books  in  that  in  many  cases  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  poems 
are  given.  These  include  George  Cli£R>rd,  Earl  of  Crnnbedand;  Sir  PhiHp 
Sidney;  Robert  Deveteux,  Earl  of  £ssex;  and  Sir  Henry  Lee. 

All  die  songs  have  a  bass  part,  but  none  is  arranged  as  a  £bur-^>art  ayie. 
With  few  exceptions  the  words  are  written  in  full  under  die  Bassus  as  well  as 
under  the  Cantus,  which  suggests  the  bass  was  intended  for  singing,  as  with 
the  first  eight  numbers  of  The  Second  Booke.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
No.  8,  where  no  words  are  written  to  tlie  bass,  is  described  as  'For  one  Vdoe 
onelytosing*. 

*Farre  £com  triumphing  Court'  (No.  8).  The  name  'Sir  Henry  Lea*  is  printed 
at  the  top  left-hand  side  of  the  Cantus  part.  The  song  is  described  as  'For  one 
voice  onely  to  sing',  die  Bassus  being  intended  for  a  bass  viol.  Dowland's 

*  Silenus,  one  of  the  Satyri,  a  constant  companion  of  Dionysius.  He  is  described  in  William 
Smith's  A  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  puck  nose,  fat 
and  round  like  his  wine-bag,  which  he  always  carries  with  him.  He  is  generally  intoxicated. 
As  He  could  not  trust  his  own  kgs,  he  is  generally  represented  ridine  on  an  ass.  The  proverb 
like  like  iettnoe'  derived  firom  a  saying  of  M.  Crassos*  ymea.  he  saw  an  ast  eating 
tihisdcs:  5MnR  hahmt  hhra  hctucam.  Thomas  Morley  uses  a  similar  phrase,  'Sach  Hps, 
such  lettuce,  such  authority,  such  imitation*.  Sec  A  Plain  and  Easy  bttroductioH  to  PratHad 
Music,  edited  R.  Alec  Hannan  (ipia)*  p.  217. 

\  See  p.  150. 
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rhetorical  setting  is  very  suitable  to  the  courtly  sentimente  of  the  aged  knight. 
In  the  first  stanza  Lee  laments  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  in  the  second 
and  third  he  cecocds  his  joy  at  a  visit  paid  to  him  and  his  mistcessi  Mrs.  Aaae 
Vavasour,  by  Queen  Anne.  In  the  final  stanza  he  reverts  to  phrases  &om  the 
earliest  of  the  three  related  poems,  and  cries  out  against  Time  that  has  turned 
his  golden  locks  to  silver,  and  old  age  that  prevents  his  offering  nicct  service  to 
the  new  Queen.  The  event  that  inspired  the  poem  is  described  in  a  letter  from 
John  Chamberlaine  to  Dudley  Carleton,  dated  Ascott,  September  27, 1608: 

The  Quene,  before  her  going  out  of  this  countric  dined  with  Sir  Henry  Lea 
at  his  htde  Rest,  and  gave  great  countenance  and  had  longe  and  large  discourse 
with  Mistris  Vavassor:  and  within  a  day  or  two  after  sent  a  very  fayrejewell 
valued  above  an  hundred  pound.  Which  favor  hath  put  such  new  life  into  the 
old  man  to  see  his  sweet  hart  so  graced,  that  he  will  have  one  more  fling  to 
the  court  before  he  die,  though  he  thought  he  had  taken  his  leave  this 
sommer  when  he  went  to  present  the  Prince  with  an  armour  that  stoode 
himin200^^  .  .  .* 

Poa3>ly  the  'starre  fixed  to  his  head'  of  stanza  two,  line  five,  is  the  Very  fayre 
jewell*  referred  to  by  Chamberlaine,  aldiough  his  letter  seems  to  suggest  the 

gift  was  made  to  Mrs.  Vavasour  rather  than  to  Lee  himself.  This  could,  of 
course,  be  the  inaccuracy  of  information  passed  from  person  to  person  by 
letter  or  by  word  of  mouth.  The  exceedingly  personal  quality  of  this  poem, 
both  in  the  ideas  themsdves  and  in  the  manner  of  their  eacpression,  makes  it, 
to  my  mind,  unlikdy  that  die  stanzas  were  ghosted  (or  or  were  die  pro^ 
duct  of  any  hand  but  his  own.  If  this  is  so,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  that  he  also 
wrote  the  other  two.f  A  Musicall  Banquet  is  unlike  Dowland's  own  four  books 
in  having  a  number  of  the  poems  assigned  to  their  authors,  and  the  fact  that 
the  general  rule  of  anonymity  was  here  abandoned  would  account  for  Lee  s 
authorship  being  given  in  this  case,  ^dien  it  was  suppressed  in  the  eadier 
voltunes.  Hie  other  attributions  appear  to  be  trustworthy  and  there  seems 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Dowlands  knew  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  attached  Lee's  name  to  the  stanzas. 

'Lady  if yousospightme'  (No.  9).  The  Bassus  part,  unlike  thatof 'farrefirom 
ttnimphing  Court',  has  underlaid  words.  For  the  only  time  in  his  accompani- 
ments  Dowbnd  uses  a  ninth  oouxae  toned  at  C.  Rhydunicatty  diis  song  is 
CQGoeedingly  fi»e^  the  otigiiial  ban  consisting  of  eig)it,  twelve,  fourteen,  and 
sixteen  crotdiet  beats.  Hieie  is  no  musical  word  painting,  but  the  words 
diemselves  are  played  with  in  a  kind  of  fantasia,  and  repetition,  botli  of  single 

*LeUasofJohn  Chambalaine,  edited  N.  £.  McClurc  (1939},  Vol.  I,  p.  263.  SP.  Dom.  Jac.  I, 
XXXVL4a 

t  See  pp.  23Mi>  ate* 
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words  and  whole  phrases,  is  present  more  than  in  any  other  song.  In  an 
otherwise  mostly  syllabic  setting,  attention  is  called  to  words  of  prime  impor- 
tance such  as  'spigot'  and  'and  die'  by  the  introduction  of  grot^  of  rapid 
ornamental  notes  on  a  single  syllable. 

The  single  stan2a  is  a  translation  from  Cesare  Rinaldi,  Madrigali  (1588)  :* 

Donna  se  voi  m'odiate 

A'cfae  si  dold  poi  bad  mi  date? 

Forse  acdo  TAlma  per  estrema  gioia 

Di  dolcezza  ne  moia? 

Seperquestolo&te 

Badate  pur  badate; 

Che  contento  mi  fia 

Finir,  badando  voi,  la  vita  mia. 

According  to  Obertelloj'  the  poem  was  set  by  Antonio  Orlandini  in  his 
Madrigali  (1598),  by  Horatio  Veccfai  in  CmvUo  Musicak  {iS97)»  and  by  Bene- 
detto Palavicino  Madrigali  (1604)4  hecame  known  in  England  through  a 
setting  by  Alfonso  Ferrabosco  in  Nicholas  Yonge's  Musica  Transalpina 
(1588),  where  the  words  are  translated  into  Enghsh.  It  is  likely  that  this  was 
Dowland's  source.  An  instnmiental  arrangement  h.  4  appears  as  No.  XIX, 
'Aria',  %  Douland',  m  Thomas  Simpson's  TajfelrConswrt  (1621). 

*In  darknesse  let  me  dwell'  (No.  10).  This  astonishingly  lovely  song  stands 
among  the  greatest  ever  written  in  die  English  language.  From  the  opening 
bars,  where  the  lute  and  bass  viol  set  the  sombre  mood,  to  the  fmal  repetition 
of  the  words  'in  darknesse  let  me  dwell*,  when  the  voice  drops  the  last  des- 
pairing note  into  the  silence,  Dowland's  consummate  mastery  shows  itself 
in  every  phrase.  Leaving  the  strophic  form  of  the  earlier  songs  far  behind,  the 
words,  the  melody  and  the  harmonic  structure  are  woven  together  into  the 
most  poignant  expression  of  anguished  grief.  The  subdety  of  the  rhythmic 
flow  transcends  the  bounds  of  conventional  bar  lines,  yet  the  monumental 
shape  of  the  whole  piece  never  loses  its  clarity.  As  may  be  expected  with 
Dowland,  the  words  'sorrow'  and  'woes'  call  forth  biting  discords  ;  on  the 
repetition  of  the  first,  a  major  seventh,  and  on  the  second,  a  chord  of  the 
alimented  fifth.  A  descending  chromatic  phrase  accompanies  the  words 
'Hellish,  jarring  sounds'.  *0  let  me  liuing  die*  is  declaimed  somewhat  after 
the  Italian  manner,  and  is  reminiscent  of  the  treatment  of 'pity,  help  now  or 
neuer'  in  'Sorrow,  sorrow,  stay'.  The  emotion  mounts  to  a  climax  with  the 
words  'Till  death  do  come',  the  voice  rising  to  the  highest  note  of  the  whole 

*  Edward  Doughtic,  op.  dt. 

+  op.  cit.,  242,  448. 

I  Printed  earlier  in  //  Quinto  libra  de' Madrigali  (Venice,  1593). 
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composition.  With  the  return  of  the  opening  words  and  the  unresolved  end- 
ing, the  feeling  of  deep  and  endless  grief  is  far  removed  from  convendonal 
melancholy.  The  hearer  is  left  with  the  conviction  that  this  is  the  cs^istsaxM  of 
a  pio&tmdly  tragic  espenence.  The  Bassos  part,  at  one  or  two  p 
ind^endendy  of  die  lote^  and  diould,  dieiefoie,  not  be  omitted  in  per- 
(bnnance.  The  words  and  dieir  close  resemblance  of  phrase  and  imagery  to 
*Flow  my  tcarcs'  and  'Moume,  mourne,  day  is  with  darknesse  fled*  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  on  p.  255.  Assuming  that  Coperario  set  the  poem  in  its 
original  fi>rm,  then  Dowknd  changed  line  6  which,  in  i6o6»  appeared  as: 

O  let  me  dying  line  till  death  doth  come. 

to 

O  let  me  lining  die  till  death  doe  come. 

Here  is  die  second  stanza  fi»m  die  i'iMitfnil  Teiiref: 

My  dainties  griefe  shall  be,  and  teares  my  poisncd  wine. 
My  sighes  the  aire,  throgh  which  my  panting  hart  shall  pine: 
My  robes  my  mind  shall  sute  exceeding  blackest  night, 
My  smdy  shall  be  tragicke  thoughtes  sad  fancy  to  dehght. 
Pale  Ghosts  and  frightful  shades  shal  my  argnaintanrr  be: 
O  thus  my  haples  ioy  I  haste  to  thee. 

Possibly  the  stanzas  refer  to  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  memory 
of  whose  death  on  April  3rd,  1606,  the  songs  m  this  book  were  composed. 

Apart  £Dom  die  poor  quality  of  diese  lines,  after  die  tragic  finaHty  of 
land's  ending,  the  addition  of  another  stanza  is  undunkable. 

To  quote  any  part  of  this  great  work  in  isolation  from  the  whole  can  only 
produce  less  than  the  frill  effect  of  its  being  heard  within  the  context,  never- 
theless the  ending,  where  the  frnal  entry  of  the  voice,  preceded  by  the  instro- 
mcnts  alone,  on  a  r^eat  of  the  opening  phrase,  is  so  remarkable,  that  there 
may  be  jqstification  in  quoting  it  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  diis  chapter  on  die 
song-books. 


come. 


dark  -  nesae 


M— 
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A  NOTB  ON  DOWLAND'S  PLAYING  TBCHNIQUB 

When  the  use  of  the  plectrum  was  discarded  in  favour  of  playing  the  lute 
with  the  fingers,  the  right  hand  was  still  held  in  much  the  same  position, 
with  the  movement  of  the  thumb  being  towards  the  inside  of  the  hand.  This 
position  continued,  apparently  without  change,  well  into  the  second  half  of 
the  idth  century.  In  1557,  however,  Luys  Ven^as  de  Henestrosa,  in  Ubro  de 
dfia  Nueva  para  tecla,  harpa  y  vihuela,  when  writing  of  the  fi>ur  mediods  of 
playing  reJohles  on  the  vihuela,  describes  figueta  casfellana  as  'crossing  the 
first  fmger  [the  thumb]  above  [that  is  towards  the  peg-box]  the  second*. 
Pictorial  evidence  suggests  that  by  the  1570s  a  change  was  taking  place  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  thumb  is  shown  as  held  outside  the  fingers.  In 
1592  Matthaeus  Waissel  compares  this  position  unfavourably  with  the  older 
method,  saying  it  is  possible  to  play  faster  when  the  thumb  is  held  inside  the 
fing^.  Thomas  Robinson  still  advocates  this  position  in  1603,  but  J-B. 
Besard,  in  his  instructions  of  die  same  year,  which  were  translated  into 
English  and  included  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  (1610)  says  stretch  out  your 
Thombe  with  all  the  force  you  can,  especially  if  thy  Thombe  be  short,  so 
that  the  other  fmgcrs  may  be  carried  in  the  manner  of  a  fist,  and  let  the 
Thombe  be  held  higher  [that  is  towards  the  peg-box]  than  them'. 

In  the  MS  of  Stobaeus  of  Konigsberg  (B.L.  Sloane  1021,  p.  24),  he  has 
written  out  'De  Methodo  Studenti  in  Testudino*  and  in  section  I.  Von  de 
Rechten  Hande,  in  describing  the  movement  of  the  thumb,  he  says  that 
Dowland  started  playing  widi  the  thumb  in  die  old  position,  but  that  by  die 
end  of  his  career  he  had  changed  to  the  new  technique.  He  also  mentioas 
Laurendni  and  Huwet  as  playing  with  the  thumb  outside  the  fingers  in  the 
position  which  was,  eventually,  to  become  the  standard  practice.  See  also 
pp.  73  and  390. 
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Psalms  and  spiritual  songs 

Of  die  thirteen  psalms,  canticles  and  ptayeis  harmonized  by  Dowland, 
all  the  vecses  and  ten  of  the  tones  belong  to  the  English  metrical  psalter  that 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  'Stemhold  and  Hopkins',  after  its  first 
two  contributors. 

Ever  since  the  Reformation  first  shook  England,  versions  of  the  psahns  in 
English  verse  had  appeared  &om  the  pens  of  poets  and  scholars,  and  several 
psalters  were  printed  comprising  varying  numben  of  psalms  witli  tunes  to 
whidi  they  could  be  sung.  None  of  these,  however,  attained  die  same  d^tee 
of  popularity  as  the  one  diat  had  its  beginnings  in  nineteen  metrical  versions 
made  by  Thomas  Stemhold,  Groom  of  the  King's  Robes  to  Edward  VI. 
In  1547  or  1548  these  psalms  were  printed  in  a  small  book  that  could  easily 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  of  a  gown  and  used  for  private  meditation.  According 
to  Andiony  ^  Wood:* 

Being  a  most  zealous  reformer,  and  a  very  strict  hver  he  became  scandaliz'd 
at  the  amorous  and  obscene  songs  used  in  the  court,  that  he  forsooth  tum'd 
into  English  metre  51  of  David's  Psalms,  and  caused  musical  notes  to  be  set 
to  them,  thinking  thereby  that  the  courtiers  would  sing  them  instead  of  their 
sonnets,  but  did  not,  only  some  excepted. 

Wood  is  mistaken  in  thinking  he  wrote  fifty-one  paraphrases.  HQs  total 
output  numbered  diirty-seven  in  all.  He  died  in  1549  and  diortly  after  his 

death  another  volume  appeared  in  which  eighteen  more  of  his  translations 
were  added  to  the  original  nineteen,  together  with  seven  by  John  Hopkins. 
This  volume  went  under  the  tide: 

All  suche  Psal/mes  of  Dauid,  as  Thomas  Stemholde,/  late  Gtome  of  the 
Kin/ges  Maiesdes  Rob/es,  did  in  his/  life  tyme/  drawe/  into/  Englishe/  metre. 

It  was  reprinted  in  1550, 1551  and  1553.  When  Mary  came  to  the  throne 
inx553  aU  such  publications  were,  for  the  time  being,  brought  to  an  end,  and 

*Athetue  Oxoniensii  {1691,  Bliss  edition,  1815),  Vol  I,  p.  183. 
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many  of  the  leading  protestant  figures  of  Edward's  reign  fled  to  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  presence  of  Calvin  in  Geneva  attracted  a  large  group  of 
exiles  and  a  coi^^ation  of  some  two  hundred  Bnglish  protestants  attached 
itself  to  Calvin's  chorch.  The  need  for  a  psalter  for  use  in  the  reformed  church 
service  was  soon  felt  and  the  volume  of  metrical  versions  by  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins  was  chosen  as  the  basis  on  which  to  work.  Although  he  held  strict 
views  about  the  character  of  music  used  in  the  church  service  and  discouraged 
overelaboration  in  any  form,  Calvin  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  music  in 
heightening  rehgious  experience.  Under  his  guidance  the  English  psalter  not 
only  grew  in  size  hut  tunes  were  composed  and  others  were  borrowed  and 
adapted  until  fifty-one  metrical  versions  were  complete,  each  supplied  with  a 
melody  suitable  for  congregational  singing.  This  collection  was  printed  in 
Geneva  ini556. 

In  1558  another  Anglo-Genevan  psalter  was  published,  and  then  in  the 
early  part  of  1559,  Elizabeth  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  November  of 
die  preceding  year,  most  of  the  exiles  returned  home.  The  first  English 

psalter,  based  on  the  Genevan  model,  was  printed  in  1560,  and  in  1561  an 
enlarged  collection  was  printed  in  England  and  another  in  Geneva,  by  the  few 
exiles  who  had  remained  behind  to  complete  the  new  translation  of  the  bible. 

At  last,  in  1 562,  the  work  begun  by  Sternhold  in  1548,  was  completed  and 
the  whole  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms  of  David  were  printed  by  John  Day. 
Hiis  is  a  fine  handsome  book,  printed  in  blackletter  type  with  the  following 
rubric  on  the  title-page: 

THE  WHOLE  BOOKE/  of  Psalmes,  collected  in  Eng=/lysh  metre  by 
T.  Starnhold  I.  Hopkins/  &  others:  conferred  with  the  Ebrue,/  with  apt 
Notes  to  synge  the  with/  al,  Faithfully  perused  and  alow=/  ed  according  to 
thordre  appo-/inted  in  the  Queues  maie-/sties  hiiunctions. 

In  this  first  edidon  of  die  complete  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  psalter  sixty- 
five  tunes  are  included:  some  are  used  as  common  to  a  number  of  different 

psalms  while  several  are  proper  to  one  only.  The  melodies  themselves  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  Huguenot  Psalter  of  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore 
de  Beze,  of  which  Louis  Bourgeois  was  musical  director;  in  fact,  several  of  the 
French  tunes,  indudii^  the  one  now  known  as  the  Old  Hundredth,  were 
included  without  alteration. 

After  the  original  forty-four  metrical  versbns  of  Thomas  Stemhold  and 
John  Hopkins,  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  six  psalms,  verses  for  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Te  Deum,  the  Ten  Commandments,  other  prayers, 
evangehcal  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
psahns  in  the  1562  book,  were  provided  by  John  Hopkins,  William  Kethe, 
William  Whittingham,  Thomas  Norton,  John  PuUeyn  or  PuUen,  Robert 
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Pont,  John  Craig  and  fohn  Marckant.  Their  work  varies  greatly  in  quality. 
Some  of  the  verses  have  simple  and  very  moving  dignity,  others,  to  modern 
ears,  seem  trite  almost  beyond  belief;  yet  this  book  so  exactly  fulfilled  a  need 
in  the  majority  of  English  and  Scottish  protestant  congregations  that  it 
became  standard  usage  for  the  next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  while  some 
of  the  verses  and  tunes  have  remained  in  use  to  the  present  day. 

As  edition  followed  edition,  slight  changes  were  made  in  the  contents 
with  substitutions  and  additions  both  in  the  verses  and  the  melodies,*  never- 
theless, the  sixty-five  tunes  of  the  IVhole  Booke  of  Psalmes  of  1562  continued 
to  form  the  major  part  of  the  group  of  'church  tunes'  upon  which  numbers 
of  composers  wrote  their  harmonizations  in  succeeding  years.  The  first  of 
these  harmonizations  appeared  in  1563,  printed  in  four  separate  part-books. 
Each  of  these  has  its  description  on  the  title-page,  for  example: 

Tenor 

of  the  whole  psalmes  in  foure  partes,  whiche/  may  be  song  to  a!  musical! 
instruments,  set  forth  for/  the  increase  of  vertue:  and  abolischyng  of  other/ 
vayne  and  triHyng  ballades./ 

Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Day,/  dwelling  ouer  Aldersgate, 

beneath/  SayntMartyns/ 

Cum  gratia  et  priuilegio  Regiae  Maiestatis./  per  Septennium/ 1 563. 

Following  the  traditional  use  of  plain-song  melodies,  the  church  tunes, 
with  few  exceptions,  appear  in  the  tenor  voice. 

The  Scottish  Psalter,  which  appeared  in  1564,  took  a  somewhat  indepen- 
dent path  and  a  greater  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the  contents  than  in 
that  of  the  English  book.  Many  editions  followed  the  first  and  reprinting 
continued  until  the  later  years  of  the  seventeenth  cenmry. 

In  England,  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  with  the  single  line  of  melody  was 
printed  again  and  again  in  many  difierent  formats,  the  licence  passing  f^om 
printer  to  printer.  John  Day,  Richard  Day,  John  Wolfe,  John  Windet, 
Thomas  Est  and  WiUiam  Barlev  all  had  a  hand  in  the  numerous  issues. 
Finally  the  licence  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Among  the  harmonizations  that  appeared,  of  considerable  interest  were 
three  sets  by  William  Damon  or  Daman.  The  set  of  1579  has  the  church 
tunes  in  the  tenor  and  so  also  does  the  first  of  the  two  sets  of  159 1.  The 
second  set  of  tliis  same  year  is  exceptional  in  having  the  church  tunes  in  the 
Cantus  voice. 

In  1592  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  was  reissued  in  an  entirely  new  format 

*  For  a  complete  history  of  the  'Old  version'  Psalter,  with  the  additions,  alterations  and 
substitutions  among  the  tunes,  sec  Maurice  Frost,  English  and  Scottish  Psahn  Tunes  (1953). 
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and  with  the  harmonizations  brought  up  to  date  by  ten  distinguished  com- 
poseis  of  the  time.  Instead  of  four  separate  part-books,  foe  the  first  time  a 
single  book  is  used  with  the  vocal  parts  so  disposed  on  the  page  that  all  four 
singers  can  read  from  the  same  psalter.  The  complete  wording  of  the  tide- 
page  is  as  follows: 

The/WHOLE  BOOKE  OF/  PSALMES:/  WITH  THEIR  WON-/ted 
Tunes,  as  diey  are  song/  in  Churches,  composed  into  foure  partes:/  All  which  are 
so  placed  that  four  may  siiu;/  ech  one  a  seueral  part  in  diis  booke.  Wherein 
die  Churdi/  tunes  are  carefully  corrected,  and  thereunto  added  odier/  dhort 
tunes  vsually  song  in  London,  and  odier  places  this  Realme.  With  a  Table 
in  the  end  of  the/  booke,  of  such  tunes  as  ate  newly  added/  with  the  number 
of  ech  Psalme  pla-/ced  to  the  said  Tunes./  COMPILED  BY  SONDRY 
AVTHORS,/  who  haue  so  laboured  heerein,  that  the  vnskilflill/  with  small 
practice  may  attaine  to  sing/  their  part,  which  is  fittest/  for  their  voice./ 
IMPRINTED  AT  LON./DON  by  Thomas  Est,  the  assigne  of  WiUiam 
Byrd :  dwelling  in  Aldeisgate/  streete  at  the  signe  of  the  black  Horse/  and  are 
diere  to  be  sold./  1592. 

The  sundry  authors  arc  John  Farmer,  George  Kirbye,  Richard  Allison, 
Giles  Farnaby,  Edward  Blancks,  William  Cobbold,  Edmund  Hooper, 
Edward  Johnson,  Michael  Cavendish  and  John  Dowland.  The  church  tunes 
are  in  the  Tenor  throughout  and,  in  general,  the  harmonizations  conform  to 
the  pattern  of  extreme  simplicity  handed  on  firom  die  Calvinist  compilers  of 
the  Anglo-Genevan  psalters.  With  £sw  exceptions  the  music  runs  note  fixr 
syUable,  the  harmony  moves  in  chordal  structure  and  vocalizations  are 
entirely  absent.  Est's  Whole  Booke  was  reprinted  in  1594,  1604  and  161 1. 

About  1599  (the  year  is  not  certain)  a  volume  appeared  under  William 
Barley's  imprint  which  has  some  rather  curious  features.  It  is  virtually  a 
reprint  of  Est's  book  and,  except  for  the  colophon,  the  title-page  is  almost 
identical.  A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  nimibers  to  which  the  tunes 
have  been  allocated  and  several  are  given  with  the  Tenor  and  Bassus  only.  The 
pages  are  small,  and  the  book  is  so  excessiveiy  fat  that  complete  opening  of 
the  pages  is  di£Scult  The  pages  diemselves  ate  badly  laid  out,  and,  although 
the  tide-page  declares  the  settings  to  be  'composed  in  foure  parts',  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  read  the  four  voices  from  the  same  page.  The  alterations 
which  are  in  fact  the  reverse  of  improvements  on  Est's  book,  were  presum- 
ably introduced  to  protect  Barley  from  the  penalties  for  infringement  of 
Est's  licence.  Dowland's  six  harmonizations  firom  Est's  Whole  Booke  are 
included  in  Barley's  volume. 

Dowland  s  contribution  to  Est's  book  consisted  of  the  following  six  works : 

Psalm  38:  'Put  me  not  to  rebuke,  O  Lord'. 
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Words  by  John  Hopkins;  first  printed  in  The  IVlwlc  Bookc  ofPsalmes  of  1562. 
The  tune  first  appeared  in  the  Scottish  Psalter  of  1564/5  where  it  is  used  for 
Psalm  108. 


fMt    a>  aol   to  It  -  Mlt   O    Ind,,     ta      ttgp  fm-w   -  bd  in: 


Est  uses  this  setting  as  common  to  the  following  psalms:  47,  5i>  53»  56, 60, 
<54,  71, 75,  80,  85,  95, 98,  Id,  106, 109, 114, 118,  142  and  *A  Thanksgiving'. 

In  die  reprints  of  1594  and  1604  and  again  in  diat  of  161 1,  issued  under  die 
imprint  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  the  following  psalms  were  added:  2, 10, 

13, 17,  20, 26, 28,  32  and  35. 

Barlcv  eives  the  Tenor  and  Bassus  onlv  for  cvcrv  occasion  on  which  he 
employs  this  tune.  He  adds  psahns  26,  28,  32  and  35  to  Est's  original  Hst. 

Ravenscroft  in  his  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  (162 1)  discards  Dowland's 
setting  and  substitutes  one  by  Thomas  Morley  on  a  dif^ent  Tenor.  By  this 
time  the  Tenor  upon  which  Dowland  had  wodced  had  acquired  the  name 
'Oxford  Tunc'. 

In  1643,  Wilham  Slatyer  in  his  Psahncs  of  David  in  4  languages  and  4  Parts 
uses  for  Psalm  5  1.  Douland  his  setting  of  38*. 

Psalm  100:  *All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell*. 

Words  by  William  Kethe,  first  printed  in  the  English  and  Anglo-Genevan 

psalters  of  1 561.  The  tune,  probably  composed  by  Louis  Bourgeois,  was  tirst 
printed  in  the  French-Genevan  psalter  of  155 1.  Here  is  the  version  given  in 
Octanteneuf  Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  Rime  Frangoise  par  Clement  Marot  & 

Thiodore  de  Besze  (1556) : 


Or     tuM,  Mr  -ni  -  tcan  4u    Sifg  •  irar       2  Von  qal  ds  wdct  m   mm    boa  -  Mor 


3  Dt  •  dut  »    ma] .  aoB    b    mt  -  wu        4  Louo-lc.    A    mo  bm  m  •  h  •  no. 
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In  1 561  the  tune  in  its  French  form  was  set  to  the  Enghsh  words  of  Psalm 
100  and  William  Whitdngham  s  mettical  version  of  the  Lord*s  Prayer  with- 
out alteration,  but  on  its  next  appearance,  in  John  Day's  volume  of  1563, 
notes  26  and  27  have  had  dieir  value  changed  from  semibreves  to  minims. 
When  Dowland  used  the  tune  in  1592  further  alterations  in  the  note  values 
were  introduced : 


An     peo-pto  Oat     en  ctfdi  do  dmll;  liit    M  tkt  Lord  iiMi  dmr-ftal  voicvt 


Bin  Mmwiditan  hit     pniMfonb  ull.         Com   y        W>fo(e  Utn   *      n  .bin 


Barley  reprints  Dowland's  complete  settmg  for  Psalm  100,  but  when  he 
uses  the  Church  Tune  £ot  'A  Psalmc  before  morning  prayer'  and  'A  Psalme 
before  evening  prayer'  he  adds  only  the  Bassus. 

Here,  it  is  pofaaps  of  interest  to  leave  die  strict  sequence  of  die  setting  in 

Est's  Whole  Booke  and  look,  for  comparison,  at  the  later  setting  that  Dowland 

made  for  Thomas  Ravenscroft's  Whole  Booke  of  1621.  In  this  the  rhydimic 
structure  of  the  Tenor  is  much  nearer  that  of  the  French  original: 

pco.ple  ttac     M  Mfih     do  dweU     Sint  to    Hw Lord nflh _  ebtw  -  fU  wioe 


r  r  rf      f  r/^ 

-« — j  j  J — J —  8  

0 — f  ~f~Y  '  f~~^  " — ■ 

'■"I'll 

Oaow  ye        be-(bre  Urn        «nd  n-ioyn 
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This  setting  is  used  again  by  Ravensctoft  for  'A  Psalm  before  Evening  Prayer*. 

The  tune  which,  on  (lie  introduction  of  tiie  revised  psalter  of  Nahum 
Tate  and  Nicholas  Brady  in  1696,  became  known  as  the  Old  Hundredth, 
continued  to  be  included  in  collections  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  Dowland's 
two  settings  and  in  settings  by  other  composers,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  Sutes,  until  the  present  day. 

To  return  now  to  the  next  of  Dowland^s  settings  in  Est: 

Psalm  104:  *My  soul  praise  the  Lord'. 

Words  by  William  Kethe,  first  printed  in  the  Anglo-Genevan  Psalter  of  1 561. 
The  tune  £vst  appeared  in  the  French-Genevan  book  of  1542,  to  psakn  dv. 
Here  is  the  version  given  in  Octanteneuf  Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  Rim 


0         moo  vray     Dk-u    com  -  btea  3  T»    gran-deut  est     ex  -  oel>knte  &   no    loi  -  re! 


dc    splcn  Ucur&    dc    gloi  -  re:  5  Ttt     es    ves  -  lu       pe  splea-dcur 

6  No         plus    ne    moiot    que      d'un  ac  -  cout-ice  -  meni:  7  Pout 

iw-ita-  Ion  4«i   d\a  nl  Ray  taitdif.M^  STtalnsleciei  ain-  si  qtt*trM   cw>ti  •  m. 

Most  of  the  early  English  settings  retain  the  rhythm  of  the  French  original, 
but  in  Dowland's  setting  considerable  alteration  appears: 
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Stan  -  or  tnd  on  «>  ]m  -  lt0   la  tlwe 


I.   clearer         With —  light   as      i  robcithou 


hast  thcc  be    -  clad: 


whereby  all   the    earth  thv  great  -  n«se  may  sec,        The  hra-uens 


♦I.T   tTt  rr  


E 


-4- 


f 


r7 


T 


in    luchiort     tboa  al  •  lo      tut  ^iwd.  That  k  w 


laiaaaii»|iar-«d  oaqr-s.  ba. 


J  J  i  J 


r  r  r»* 


f "  «r  r  r  r 


o      J  -J- 


r       '  I 

Barley  reproduces  Dowland's  setting  complete. 
Psalm  130:  'Lord  to  thee  I  make  my  moan*. 

Words  by  William  Wliittingham,  £rst  printed  in  the  Anglo-Genevan  Psalter 
of  1556.  The  tune  £rst  appeared  in  Aulams  Pseauhnes  et  Cantiques  (1539)  :^ 

Psfaume  CXXTX 


Da  food'da 


-  tm      AnflMdaio^  aa- 


Dka.  la   fayad-m  n-a 


iovr    *   aidda       Ba-  Mi  ma  wte  pUciI  •  aa      adg  •  amr  il    ait  aat-aoq, 


Ton      Bur  -  cH     I'cu  -  ten  -  liu  -  e         toit     a      mon  o  -  rai  -  ton. 


In  Goudimel's  version  of  the  tune,  given  for  Pseaume  cxxx  in  Octanteneuf 
Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  Rime  Frcmgaise  (1556),  the  reading  of  the  second  line 
has  heen  altered.  It  is  this  version  diat  is  followed  in  English  texts.  Here  is 

Dowland's  setting: 

Ijocd  tafkaal  oHke  my  mone^        trhcadta-fenmea   op-pf«na:   I    cal^  I  ti|li,fhtaa   Jfc  grana 


*  Gt/Wn's  First  Psaker  1539,  edited  R.  R.  Terry  (1932)  (^csimile). 
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tffli       tint  lo  tod 

if ,  J.  J  J 

n*kaM, 

-  1  1 

Httn   iie»OIoid,nif  n-q«M 

Ibr  it  b  fUldto  tliiiK 

j  J  i  i  ^ 

'^^  r  r  1'  i^-f  r'^t' 

^  J  M  .1  ., 

"  r  r '  '      ■     f  1  Ti 

0  * 

And  kc  fhlM 


-rr 


uf  bet 


«a  >  to  fhb 


1^ 

Psalm  134:  'Behold  and  have  regard*. 

Words  by  William  Kethe,  first  printed  in  Anglo-Genevan  Psalter  of  1558. 
Tune  £rst  appears  in  French-Genevan  Psalter  of  1551.  Here  is  the  version 
from  OOanteneuf  Pseaumes  (1556) : 


■  1'    '           0     ~  " 
0  

f       *^        »      mm             0  n 

Vott-loir   m'M- pris  demellreen  es-  cri-tu  -  re 


'2  J^aume     jmt  •  laoi  dc    bon  - 


Jk  dtoi  -  tt  -  II 


3  Bt  to 


k    lojr  SB 


•icr      4  El  pM-iM-ttr. 


The  tune  needed  considerable  adaptation  to  take  Kethe's  verses,  and  here 
is  how  it  appeared  in  the  Anglo-Genevan  Psalter  of  1561 : 


The  EngHsh  yrords  are  a  translation  of  the  French  Psalm  cxxxiv;  the  psalm 
originaUy  associated  with  die  tune  that  became  the  English  Old  Hundredth. 
Further  alterations  were  made  in  Dowland*s  setting: 


ye     ser-iuuits  of   the-^.  Lof^ 


I 
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Wliich  in   hij       bouse  by      night  do  watch,     prsisc  him  with  one  ic-cord. 


Bailey  gives  the  Tenor  and  Bassus  only  of  Dowland's  version. 
'A  Prayer  fer  die  Queens  most  excellent  Maiesde.' 

The  author  of  the  words  is  unknown.  The  verses  appeared  for  the  first  rime 
in  Est's  Whole  Booke.  The  tunc  also  makes  its  first  appearance  in  this  vohime 
and  is  listed  among  those  newly  added.  When  set  to  Psalm  146  by  John 
Farmer  it  is  called  'Chesshire  Tune'.  Richard  Allison,  in  The  PsalmesofDauid 
in  Meter  (i  599),  prints  die  first  line  in  his  Table  of  tunes  as  proper  to  Psalm  146, 
bttt  it  is  not  included  in  the  body  of  die  book.  Barley  uses  die  Tenor  and  die 
same  words,  but  the  harmonization  is  by  John  Bennet.  Thomas  Ravenscroft 
calls  it  'Cheshire'  and  uses  it  for  Psahns  31,  80,  129  and  146.  It  is  included 
among  the  common  tunes  in  the  Scottish  books  of  1634  and  1635,  and 
William  Slatyer  uses  a  variant  for  Psalm  14  in  his  Psalmes  of  David  in  fme 
langiu^  and foure  Parts  (1643)*  Here  is  Dowland's  setting: 

>0      Ood  flT    pomr  wn  •  to  •  p*  -  tM,  aad  fOoA  -  mmm       to  •  ia  -  Hit 


.  J  -J  J 

J . 

-*r  ff  re 

^  * "  1  f  r  1 

WboscMam    k  mon  thu     ex  -   ed^kat.  aad  mris  dl  «b<  qid  -  rito. 


t-t-^  i  Hr-H 

-  i  J-  = 

— ^   -^.^J 

"=f=f 

1  4  1 

rr»* 

The  'Lamentatio  Henrici  Noel*  consists  of  seven  compositions  in  four 

separate  part  books,  bound  in  black.  Inside  each  is  inscribed  'Mr./  Henry 
Nocll  his  /  funerall  psalmes./  Composed  by  Jo:  Doulande./Bacheler  of 
musick./'  After  No.  i,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  is  written  'Gio.Dolande/  infce- 
lice  Inglese/  Bacalario  in  Musica*.  All  four  books  are  beautifully  and  clearly 
written;  not  in  Dowland's  hand,  but  probably  in  diat  of  a  professional 
copyist. 
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This  collection  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  earUer  settings.  Here 
Dowland  was  not  wiiting  for  'the  unskilfull'  as  he  was  in  £st's  book.  With 
petfenmnce  by  die  professional  choir  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  mind,  he 
was  able  to  write  without  the  need  to  avoid  technical  difficulties  and,  although 
not  necessarily  more  beautiful,  these  psalms  are  on  an  entirely  different  level 
of  complexity. 

All  through  the  set  the  Church  tunes  are  in  the  Cantus  voice. 
No.  I :  'The  Lamentation  of  a  sinner*. 

Above  this  is  inscribed  'Lamentatio  Henrici  Noel'.  Strictly  speaking  'The 
Lamentation  of  a  sinner'  is  not  a  psalm  but  is  one  of  the  canticles  that  had  a 

fixed  place  in  the  church  service.  The  words  are  by  John  Marckant  and  both 
verses  and  tune  were  first  printed  in  the  English  Psalter  of  1561 : 


O      Lofd    tura  aot   a  -  way   thy  tace^  ti9     bim  that  Uclh  prM-tnte;  Lam-eot  -  iag    (Oie  his 


dee    tool  -  «M  tbcir  Um$,  tiM  net     jl  pte    >  -  fdmt  oh  leidl*  tmt  kt    m  «■  -  Iv  1b. 

It  continued  in  use  through  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
tune  survived  the  revisions  of  Tate  and  Brady,  appearing  in  John  Playford's 
Pudms  and  Hymns  of  1671  for  Psalm  77,  and  in  his  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms 
of  1677,  for  Psalms  77  and  141. 

Here  is  Dowland's  setting: 


O  Lord  lurne      not     a  -  way       thy     Uce,      From  him  tbit     lieth  pros  -  trite, 


Lm.on     oiag      M«Bbbria.MM^       Bl*lbra  ilgr     att  -  ey  gM»; 
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J  J  n  J 


that  laic  a  . 


M    lofd,       tat       kt  aM 


rr  Tf 


No. 2:  Psalm  6,  'Domine  ne  in  furore'. 

Words  by  Thomas  Sternhold,  first  printed  in  All  suche  Psalmes  (1549). 
Source  of  tune  unknown. 

mtf^         I       de  -  Miut  tbyne 

'        '  ' 


Loid  in  ilr  «iMk        la  -  prawi 


talk        Mv  yci  cBC^nct  m 


-I  1- 


-  f  r  M  r 


No.  3.  Psalm  51,  'Miserere  mci  Deus*. 

Words  by  William  Whittingham.  Both  tune  and  words  £rst  printed  in  the 
Anglo-Genevan  Psalter  of  1556.  Here  is  the  Tenor  as  it  appean  in  die  English 
Psalter  of  1561: 


O       Lord  con  -  sid  -  (r    my    dii  -tmse  and    now  with  speed  some  pit  -  ie  take: 


n|r    sinaes  de  -  face,  my     faaM   re   -  dresse,  good  lorde  for  thy  great  mer-ciet  sake. 


WMkt  'tm,  o   :io(dc«  «Bd    ndie  m  dHUw.fhia  .tkb  on  ->iaM»  uA 


And  pa  -  li  -  fla     ytt  once    «  -  piat,  my    lnii.«wcriBW  and  bloo-dia  tMa. 


Copy  I  igt  Ilea  malei  ial 
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And  Dowland's  setting: 


and    BOW  with  ipeed-    tooM      pit  >  y  tak* 


f  r  t  Tf 


My     ttnnesde-face     my         fauUcs    re    -    dresse   good       lord  for  thy  great    mer  -  cie$  ukc 


I  I  ,1  I 


TTT — tr 

i 


J 


1 


y  J  i  i  j.  J 


Wa&b      me  O    lord  and         make       me  cleane  from    this  un  -  iust      and       lia-  Tutl  act. 


par  -  i  -  is  yat 


••ffdiM  aqr 


-  4r  bek 


.1  J  J  jJ..^ 


 J 


No.  4:  *Thc  humble  sute  of  a  sinner*. 

Words  by  John  Marckaiit.  Both  words  and  tune  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  £nglisli  Psalter  of  1562.  The  tune  was  also  used  for  Psalm  35. 


O  LofdaT  vbon  I    do  dc-pcad  bo  bold  agr  cm-fun  hart. 


A  whea  thy  wH  A  pit  miw 


thoa  Mot    aqr  tor-foir  what  Ih^  we.  aqr  gtcT  b 


*     Hun  it     aooe    yt    era    n  -  mow,  or  tako  tlw  nnw  Aft  aw. 


10  thM 


This  canticle  also  had  a  long  history  and  continued  to  appear  in  many 
editions  of  the  English  Psalter,  and  in  the  Scottish  until  1634.  Used  for  Psalm 
35  and  odiers,  the  tune  persisted  into  the  seventeenth  century,  appearing  in 
Ainsworth  (1612)  to  Psalm  59,  and  in  Playfi>rd's  volume  of  1677  to  Psalm  38. 

Dowland  set  it  thus: 
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O  Loi< 


of  whom  I      4o      d»  •>  1 


■to  •  hoU 


*i  Iff" 


3 


-fUI 


4)r     witl     ami     plea    -   tore  b 


no      of  aqr 


rr — ff 


and      there     is  none 


No.  5:  'The  humble  complaint  of  a  sinner'. 

The  anonymous  words  of  this  canticle  were  first  printed  in  the  Fngli^h 
Psalter  of  1562,  where  the  tune  also  appears  for  the  £rst  tune: 


-yiuocc  for  ny  d«  •  Mit.       I    eta  it   not   de  •  iqr. 


butaedet  I    mutt  con  •  fet; 


km  yi 


'lia-n  -  »1  -  ly     tlqr  Iraa  I  dooniM-ftM    dqrlMM  I  do 


The  tune  underwent  some  modifications  before  it  reached  Dowland.  A 
few  accidentals  were  added,  and  WilHam  Damon,  in  The  Former  Booke  of  the 
Muskke  (i59i)t  changed  the  last  line  to  the  form  in  which  it  subsequently 
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appears.  In  Est's  Whole  Booke  the  tune,  in  the  Tenor,  already  has  ail  the 
characteristics  of  Dowland  s  melody ; 


Wherariiht    -     eon*  - 

m      doth  iqr. 

Lord  for  my      lio  -  full  fUt 

J.   n  i  I  i  j 

/  1^  J  . — 

.  J  J.  .  J  J  J  J  - 

1 — p4-l — 1 — 1  1 

inwralb     thou         shouldst      mee       jny      Ven   -    geanoe       for  my  de  -  tert 


i 


f^r  pf  f 
^  J  i   I  -ll  J?  J.  i. 


I     can     it      not   dc-ny  but  necdes  I     r:-M    con  -  ftsie  how  that   con  -  tin  -  ual  -  ly 


1  IJ. 

l=fc= 

thy    lawes   I    do  irans-srcsse. 


^^^^^^ 


Thy  lawes         I    do        trans  -  grtme. 


J. 


No.  6:  Psahn  130,  'Dc  profundis'. 

Words  by  William  Whittingham,  first  printed  in  the  Anglo-Genevan  Psalter 
of  1556.  Origin  of  tune  unknown. 

hold    to  fhas    I     imIw  aiy    mm        irtedttniMi  m  op    -     -  pnm 

I      on  I      ligh    piaJne  ft      ay  trasi>iiig  to    flod  n-    -      -  km 


1^    J    j  JJ.,.=^ 

1  — J-J^ — J  J  j  II 

'  r'  ff 

-r^*^ — rv  '" 

Ui  — 

Heare  now  o  Lord  i 

ny       te    «•       -  quest 

for      it      ii              full           due  tinw 

■  IT  rr- 
-Jii*  ^ 

- 1'  r  1*  f '  f  * 

'    M  f  f   ■       "  s 

'  1  '     II       ■  11 

Copyriyiiiuu  liiaiorial 
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And  let  thine  cares  lye  be. 


prest        un    >     to     this  pray     ~  - 


er 
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No.  7:  Psalm  143,  'Domine  exaudi*. 

Words  by  Thomas  Norton,  first  pritited  in  the  £nghsh  Psalter  of  1562. 
Origin  of  tune  unknown. 


Laid  heart  my    pray-er  hark      the  plaint 

L  


thit 


do        malce.  to  Ite: 


Lord—  ia 


tliy—  m-tiw  ttwb*. 


to         thy         ius-ticc  an-s«er 


'Tr  r  -  •( 

J 

1 1 

r  1'  "    -  ^ 

The  three  tunes  for  which,  after  the  most  patient  and  diHgent  search,  no 
origin  has  been  found,  may  have  been  composed  by  Dowland  himself, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  st^gestion  as  to  his  reason  for  having  done 
so.  The  i&ct  that  they  did  not,  apparently,  pass  into  the  accepted  repertoire  of 
English  and  Scottish  Church  tunes  tends  to  support  the  probability  of  their 
having  been  entirely  personal  to  Dowland. 

In  a  nineteenth  century  MS  collection  at  St.  Michael's  College,  Tenbury,* 
are  two  four-part  settings  of  psalms  ascribed  to  John  Dowland.  The  first  is  a 
setting  of  Psalm  33,  'Ye  righteous  in  the  Lord',  but  neither  of  the  customary 
Church  tunes  is  used  either  in  the  Cantus  or  in  the  Tenor.  The  second  is  a 
setting  of  Psalm  100,  with  die  'Old  Hundredth*  tune  in  the  Cantus.  The 
harmcmization  does  not  agree  with  eidier  of  Dowland's  settings.  There  is  no 
earlier  documentary  support  for  these  attributions,  nor  is  the  style  particularly 
reminiscent  of  Dowland's  work. 

Sir  William  Leighton's  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowjull  Soule  was  first 
written  as  a  set  of  spiritual  meditations  and  the  first  edition  appeared  with 
the  words  only,  a  licence  being  issued  by  the  Stationers'  Company  on  January 
27th,  1612/13,  to  the  printer  Ralphe  Blore-f  By  die  time  the  book  had 

*Tcnbury  MS  711,  fT.  34V/35. 
t  Arber,  Vol  HI,  f.  2346. 
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reached  the  press  Leighton  had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the 
verses  set  to  music,  for  he  announces  that  he  intends  '(God  wiHing)  hkewise 
to  divulge  very  spcadely  in  print  some  sweete  Musicall  Ayrcs  and  Tunable 
accents'.  In  the  Dedication  'To  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Charles, 
Sonne  to  our  Soueraigne  Lord  the  King'  he  again  ^>eaks  of  die  'Melodious 
Musicke'  diat  will  shortly  appear.  He  must  have  worked  quickly  and  per- 
suasively, since  he  prevailed  on  some  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  of  the 
time  to  set  the  poems,  and  the  book  was  printed,  by  William  Stansby,  the 
following  year. 

His  conttibutois  included  Bull,  Byrd,  Coperario,  Dowland,  Ford, 
Orlando  Gibbons,  Robert  Johnson,  Robert  Jones,  Thomas  Lt^,  John 
Milton  (fiidier  of  the  poet),  Peetson,  Pilkington,  John  Ward,  Wee&es  and 

Wilbye,  as  well  as  lesser  figures  such  as  Leighton  himself,  Giles,  Hooper  and 
Robert  Kindersley.  Dowland  contributed  a  commendatory  poem,*  a  consort 
song  for  four  voices,  'An  heart  thats  broken  and  contrite',  and  a  £ve-part 
setting  of  1  shame  at  my  unworthiness'.  The  style  of  these  two  compositions 
is  completely  distinct,  each  setting  being  appropriately  called  forth  by  the 
particular  medium. 

'An  heart  thats  broken  and  contrite'  is  one  of  Dowland's  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  works.  Written  in  the  four-part  psalm  tradition  the  voices  have  no 
very  elaborate  counterpoint  and,  at  times,  move  in  block  harmony.  The 
repetition  of  words  in  the  madrigalian  style  is  avoided  entirely.  Twice, 
however,  words  are  repeated,  as  in  the  lute  songs,  fi>r  the  sake  of  added 
emphasis.  In  the  first  stanza  the  words  chosen  are  'sweet'  and  'far  more'. 
Again,  as  often  happens  in  the  lute  songs,  this  device  docs  not  fit  so  appro- 
priately in  the  later  stanzas.  The  accompaniment  adds  a  great  richness  of 
sound  to  die  ensemble,  each  instrument  contributing  its  own  particular  tone 
quality  and,  in  the  case  of  the  plucked  instruments,  distinct  and  individual 
^urases.  Since  this  woik  is  so  litde  known  I  give  it  in  its  entirety: 

*  Sec  p.  83. 
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■  ■  move  dm  jut 


is       ihdr  light 


i 


fhir. 


tut    aunt,  mere —    thui  j/aA  mok   in        their^  tight. 


Cur.^    more        ihtn  jwt 


*0  la«^||«l 
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*I  shame  at  mine  unworthines'  is  fully  contrapuntal  all  through.  By 
continual  repetition  of  the  words  the  short  four-Hne  stanza; 

I  shame  at  mine  vnwortliines, 
Yet  &ine  would  be  at  one  widi  diee 

Thou  art  a  ioy  in  heauines, 
A  succour  in  necessity, 

is  elongated  into  a  work  of  sixty-six  bars.  The  first  and  second  Altus  open  in 
canon,  and  the  first  line  of  the  stanza  presents  an  opportunity  for  typical 
word-painting.  The  note  A  appears  in  the  second  bar  sounding  j^ainst  a  G 
and  chords  of  the  augmented  fifth  add  bitterness  to  the  shame: 


T  ihaineat  mioe          iia-  woi    —  iKi  -  aeu 


The  tension  is  maintained  until  bar  21,  when,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
second  line,  the  harmony  becomes  less  tortured.  The  words  *Thou  art  a  ioy* 

take  the  Cantus  on  a  soaring  flight,  but  with  'heaviness'  discordant  sounds 
return  and,  if  the  printer  is  to  be  beheved,  bar  39  has  two  F  naturals  and  an  F 
sharp  sounding  simultaneously : 


39 


• 

Ik  bM  - 

ioy  is 

— ^     ^   1 

ui 

in 

rr — r  - 

#= 
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J.  Stafford  Smith  and  E.  T.  Warren  Home  accepted  this  without  comment 
in  their  late  eighteenth-century  transcript,*  but  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  omitted 
the  composition  from  his  edition  of  I922,f  akhough  he  included  'An  heart 
diats  bcoken  and  oontrite*.  Perhaps,  like  Charles  Bumey,  he  found  the 
dissQnanoes  not  Very  gratefbl  to  nice  ears*. 

From  here  to  the  end  diere  are  a  few  passing  discords,  but  nothing  to  equal 
the  clash  of  sound  at  this  point. 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  STRINGING  OF 
DOWLAND'S  LUTE 

In  *Other  Necessary  Observations  belonging  to  the  lute*,  in  Varietie  of 
Lute-Lessons  (1610),  Dowland  makes  it  clear  that  his  sixth  course,  tuned  at 
G  (wr),  is  to  be  strung  in  unison,  and  not  in  an  octave  as  was,  according  to 
him,  *the  generall  custome',  particularly  in  England.  In  this  type  of  stringing 
he  was  following  the  £uhion  apparendy  set  by  the  Neapolitan  lutenist, 
Fabrice  Dentice,  who,  according  to  the  English  translation  by  *F.Ke.  Gentle- 
man' of  Adrian  Lc  Roy's  A  briefc  and  plaine  Instruction  (1574),  f.  41^,  set  his 
courses  m  one  Tune,  and  not  by  eightes'. 

If  the  evidence  concerning  die  galliard.  No.  26,  pp.  144-145,  can  be 
accepted  as  placing  its  composidon  before  1588,  then  it  seems  likely  that 
Dowland's  early  works  were  written  for  a  six-course  lute.  By  the  date  of  die 
publication  of  The  First  Booke  of  Sondes  (1597)  lie  had  added  a  seventh  course 
tuned  at  D.  This  arrangement  persisted  in  the  song  books  until  The  Third 
and  Last  Booke  (1603).  In  Lachrimce  or  Seaven  Teares  (1604)  the  number  is 
increased  to  nine,  the  notes  at  which  the  extra  courses  are  set  being  variable; 
in  some  cases  the  directions  for  tuning  the  ninth  course  indicate  a  low  C. 
I^e  courses  with  die  lowest  at  C  are  again  used  for  one  song  in  A  Musieatt 
Banquet  (1610),  but  no  more  than  eight  are  used  in  any  of  the  accompani- 
ments in  A  Pilgrimes  Solace  (161 3),  although  the  'Galliard  to  Lachrime' 
employs  nine,  the  lowest  three  being  set  at  F,  Eb,  and  D. 

*  B.  M.  Add.  31,418.  (All  instrumental  parts  arc  omitted.) 

t  Sacred  Motets  mid  Anmems far four  and  Jive  voices  by  William  Byrd  and  his  Contemporaries. 
( All  instnimental  parts  onuttea) 
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consort  music 

or  Seaven  Teares  in  1604,  Dowland 

presented  English  music-lovers  with  something  quite  new.  Music  specifically 
written  for  five  viols,  or  violins,  and  lute  had  never  before  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. All  die  parts  in  die  same  volume  are  disposed  on  die  open  folio,  after 
die  pattern  of  the  four-part  ayres  in  the  song-books,  so  that  each  player  had 
his  part  dearly  visible  as  die  group  sat  round  a  table  ^dth  the  book  placed  in 
the  centre.  David  Pinto  has  found  discrepancies  between  the  copy  in  Man- 
chester Public  Library  and  the  one  in  the  British  Library.  Whether  there  were 
two  printings  or  whedier  the  changes  were  made  during  one  printing  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 
The  entry  for  the  volume  in  the  Stationers'  R^ter  runs  as  fi>llows: 

2aprilis[i6o4] 

Thomas  Adams  Entced  for  his  copy  vnder  die  hand  of  master  Byshop  our 
Master  Abook  called  Smw  T«<ifwo/JOHN  DOWLAND 
fywed  in  seven  passionate  pavans  &c  sett  forA  for  the  Lute  &c  in 
Jjyve  partes  vj** 
The  title-page,  unlike  those  of  die  song-books,  has  no  elaborate  border 

aldiough  decorative  panels  appear  across  the  top  of  bodi  die  recto  and  verso 

of  die  first  two  folios.  The  text  of  the  tide-page  reads: 

LACHRIMi^, 
OR  SEAVEN  TEARES 
FIGVRED  IN  SEAVEN  PASSIO- 
nate  Pauans,  with  diners  other  Pauans,  Gali- 
ardsj  and  Almands,  set  forth  for  the  Lute,  Viols,  or 

Violons,  in  fiue  parts : 
By  lohn  Dowland  Bacheler  of  Musicke,  and  Lute- 
nist  to  the  most  Royall  and  Magni£cent,  Christian  the  fourth,  King  of 

*  Arbcr.  Vol  3,  f.  107b. 
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Denmarke,  N<>rway,  Vandales,  and  Gothes,  Duke 
of  Sleswicke,  Holsten,  Stormaria,  and  Ditmarsh: 
Earle  of  OUenburge  and 
Delmenhorst. 
Aut  Furit,  aut  Lachrimat,  quern  turn  Fortuna  beauit.* 

Under  this  is  a  deooradve  tablet  with,  in  the  centre,  a  small  figure  sunotm- 
ded  fay  scrolls  upon  which  are  written  the  words  Thou  shalt  Labor  for  Peace 
and  Plenty'. 

The  Imprint  at  the  bottom  says: 

LONDON 
Printed  by  lohn  Windet,  dwelling  at 
die  Signe  of  the  Crosse  Keyes  at  Powles  Wharfe, 
and  are  to  be  solde  at  die  Audiors  house  in  Fetler-Lane 
neare  Fleet-streete,'\ 

On  the  verso  of  the  tide-page  the  following  pair  of  Elegiac  couplets  appear: 

ANNi£  R£6INi£ 
SacrunL 

TerfasUx  te  Regina  Scotus-Anghis-Hybemus: 

Tu  sorar,  &  amtux  Regis,  itemq parens. 
Juncta  tenes  tria  Regna,  tenes  tria  numma  in  uno, 
hmo opihuSfSensuViMaSf  &<neVcamj^ 

The  Dedication  is  placed  immediately  opposite: 

TO  THE  MOST  GRACIOVS 

and  Sacred  Princesse  Anna  Qucene  ofEng- 

land,  Scotland,  France  and  Ircland.§ 

Since  I  had  accesse  to  your  Highnesse  at  Winchester,  (most  gracious  Queene) 
I  haue  beene  twice  vnder  sayle  for  Denmarke,  hastning  my  retume  to  my 
most  royall  King  and  Master,  your  deare  and  worthiest  Bromer ;  but  by  con- 
trary windes  and  frost,  I  was  lorst  backe  againe  and  of  necessitie  compdd  to 
winter  here  in  your  most  happie  Kingdome.  In  which  time  I  haue  endeuoured 
by  my  poore  labour  and  study  to  mani&st  my  humblenesse  and  dutie  to  your 
highnesse,  being  my  selfe  one  of  your  most  affectionate  Subiects,  and  also 
seruant  to  your  most  Princely  Brother,  the  only  Patron  and  Suurshine  of  my 

*  whom  Fortune  has  not  blessed,  he  cither  rages  or  weeps. 

f  In  the  B.M.  copy,  after  the  words  'Fleet-streete',  the  date  1605  has  been  added  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  scventeentlKeiitury  hand.  In  die  copy  at  Manchester  Public  Library  the  date 
us  been  added  in  a  modem  hand.  Feter  Wadock  aooqMed  diis  as  die  year  of  publication. 

J  Dedicated  to  Queen  Anne. 

With  thee  as  queen  thrice  blessed  are  the  Scots,  the  JEngUsh  and  the  Irish.  Thou  art  the  sister, 
wife,  and  mother  of  a  king.  Three  realms  thou  boldest  joined,  thiee  divinities  in  one,— a  Juno 
in  power,  a  Pallas  in  wisdom,  and  a  Venus  in  beauty. 

5 11>e  words  *& wife  ofjames  the  first*  have  been  interlined  in  handwriting  in  the  B.M. 
copy. 
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dse  vnhappie  Fortunes.  For  which  respects  I  haue  presumed  to  Dedicate  diis 
worke  oi  Musicke  to  your  sacred  hands,  that  was  begun  where  you  were 
borne,  and  ended  where  you  raigne.  And  though  the  title  doth  promise 
teares,  vnfit  guests  in  these  ioyRill  times,  yet  no  doubt  pleasant  are  the  teares 
which  Musicke  weepes,  neither  arc  teares  shed  alwayes  in  sorrowe,  but  some- 
time in  ioy  and  gladnesse.  Vouchsafe  then  (worthy  Goddesse)  your  Gracious 
protection  to  these  showers  of  Hannonie»  least  if  you  &owne  on  them,  they 
bee  Metamorphosed  into  true  teares. 

Your  Maiesties 

in  all  humilitie  denoted 

lOHN  DO  WLAND. 

The  address  'To  the  Reader'  fellows: 

Hauing  in  forren  parts  met  diuers  Lute-lessons  of  my  composition,  pubHsht 
by  strangers  without  my  name  or  approbation;  I  thought  it  much  more 
conuenient,  that  my  labours  should  passe  iortli  vnder  mine  owne  allowance, 
receiuing  from  me  their  last  foile  and  polishment;  for  which  consideration  I 
haue  vndergone  this  long  and  troublesome  worke,  wherein  I  haue  mixed 
new  songs  with  olde,  grauc  with  light,  that  euery  eare  may  receiue  his 
seuerall  content.  And  as  I  had  in  these  an  earnest  desire  to  satisfie  all,  I  do  like- 
wise hope  that  the  peruser  will  as  gratefully  entertaine  my  cndeauours,  as  they 
were  friendly  meant. 

This  onely  obseruation  I  must  set  downe  in  the  playing  of  my  Lute-lessons 
for  tuning  of  the  Lute,  which  is,  that  the  7.  8.  9.  string  open,  do  answere  in 
the  eight  the  base  string  aboue,  what  letter  soeuer  it  be  that  carries  die  base: 
As  for  example: 


Yours 

lOHN  DOWLAND 


On  the  next  paget  headed  with  the  same  decorative  band  as  that  of  the 

tide-page,  the  twenty-one  items  of  the  contents  are  listed: 

THE  TABLE  OF  ALL  THE 
Songs  contained  in  this  Booke. 

Lachrimae  Andqux. 
Lachrimx  Andquse  Nouae. 
Lachrimae  Gementes. 
Lachrimae  Tristes. 
Lachrimx  Coactae. 
Lachrimae  Amands. 
LachrinueVerae. 

*  As  far  as  I  am  awai^  diis  is  die  eadieit  documeotatioii  for  the  uie  <^ 
in  England. 
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Semper  Dowland  semper  Dolens. 

Sir  Henry  Vmptons  Funerall. 

M.  lohn  Langtons  Pauan. 

The  King  ot  Dcnmarks  Galiard. 

ThcEarle  of  Essex  Galiard, 

Sir  lohn  Souch  his  Galiard. 

M.  Henry  Nocll  his  Galiard. 

M.  Giles  Hoby  his  Galiard. 

M.  Niche.  GryfFith  his  Galiard. 

M.  Thomas  Collier  his  Galiard  with  two  trebles. 

Captaine  Piper  his  Galiard. 

M.  Bucton  his  Gahard. 

M"  Nichols  Almand. 

M.  George  Whitehead  his  Ahnand. 


The  cle&  used  throughout  are    cutn>^^  or  ^         Aim  ^^== 


Q>IWui    ^    -  Bassusj 


In  the  quotations  from  Lachrima  or  Seaven  Teares  I  have  used  modem  clefs 
and,  unless  otherwise  stated,  I  have  halved  the  time  values.  In  certain  passages 
I  have  followed  Warlock,  in  clarifying  the  rhythm,  by  the  use  of  ties  instead 
of  dotted  notes.  At  times  my  transcriptioa  of  the  lute  tablature  di£kis  kom 
his  in  points  of  detail 

All  twenty-one  pieces  are  written  for  five  viols,  or  violins,  and  lute,  but 
the  slight  ambiguity  in  the  description  of  the  contents,  on  the  titlc-pagc,  as 
being  *set  forth  for  the  Lute,  Viols,  or  Violons,  in  fiue  parts',  has  opened  the 
way  €ot  a  theory,  held  by  some  groups  of  viol  players,  that  if  the  five  bowed 
instruments  are  present  the  lute  is  unnecessary.  In  support  of  this  idea  the  fiict 
is  put  forward  that  die  lute  doubles  at  least  four  of  the  parts  duoughout  tbe 
majority  of  the  pieces  and,  in  particular,  the  doubUng  of  the  Cantus  by  die 
lute  is  cited  as  being  both  unnecessary  and  objectionable.  I  am  convinced  this 
whole  argument  is  incorrect  and  that  the  lute  is  essential  to  a  satisfactory  per- 
formance. 

Careful  examination  of  the  score  shows  an  infinite  variety  of  devices  are 

used  in  the  lute  part,  each  of  which  makes  its  individual  contribution  to  die 
texture.  While  it  is  true  that  the  melody  is  doubled  in  many  of  die  pieces,  in 

some  the  tune  is  entirely  absent  from  the  lute,  the  upper  voice  being  doubled 
with  the  Altus,  or  even  with  the  Tenor  or  Quintus.  On  other  occasions  one  of 
the  inner  voices  is  inverted  with  die  Cantus  so  that  the  melody  is  doubled  at 
die  octave.  At  times  an  entirely  independent  voice  occurs  on  the  lute  which 
does  not  coincide  with  that  of  any  of  the  bowed  instruments.  Furthermore 
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decorative  figures  are  used  to  embellish  the  line  both  of  the  melody  and  the 
bass  as  well  as  of  one  or  other  of  the  inner  parts. 

For  the  doubling  of  the  Cantus  part  on  the  lute,  where  this  occurs,  preo^ 
dents  can  be  shown  &om  earlier  composers  both  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Adrian  Le  Roy  does  precisely  this  in  his  reductions  of  chansons  £oir  solo 
voice  and  lute  in  his  Livre  d*Airs  de  Cour  (1571),  and  Emanuel  Adriaensen 
includes  in  the  Nouum  Pratum  Musicum  (1592)  intabulations  of  madrigals  and 
five  gaUiards  to  which,  although  the  lute  part  is  complete  in  itself,  he  adds  a 
Cantus  and  Bassus  instrumental  line.  On  several  occasions  in  his  writings 
Dowland  shows  a  ^miliarity  willi  Continental  lute  music,  and  a  book  of  the 
importance  of  Adriaensen's  would  hardly  have  escaped  his  notice  especially  as 
Besardus  mentions  him  in  the  'Necessaric  Observations*;  it  is  possible  that  the 
idea  of  a  series  of  compositions  for  lute  and  viols,  or  violins,  sprang  from 
Adriaensen's  'elegant  £eld'. 

Of  the  seven  pavans  that  go  to  make  up  the  Lachrimae  set,  each  of  the  six 
that  follows  'Lachrims  Antiquae'  b^ins  with  die  four  notes  of  die  fiunous 
dieme  in  one  of  the  five  voices.  In  addition,  a  phrase  firom  bars  9  and  10  of  the 
original  composition  appears  as  a  recurring  motif: 

10 

^  r  'mr  r 

Five  decorative  closes  on  die  lute  that  serve  to  fill  the  final  ban  of  the 

strains  otherwise  occupied  only  by  held  notes  on  the  bowed  instniments,  by 
their  reappearance  throughout  the  series  (even  though  some  are  stock  phrases 
found  elsewhere),  help  to  establish  a  rhythmic  continuity.  The  first  of  these 
is  taken  over  firom  the  end  of  strain  i  of  the  Lachrimas  Pavan: 


a 


The  other  four  are  all  decorations  on  the  alto  part: 
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These  are  a  series  of  variants  on  the  half  dose  from  the  T^ichrimg  Pavan: 


In  composing  for  the  viols,  or  violins,  Dowland  evolved  a  style  completely 
personal  to  himself.  Not  only  docs  he  occasionally  use  progressions  and 
melodic  intervals  not  generally  met  with  in  viol  music  of  the  period,  but  he 
weaves  a  &bric  of  which  one  of  the  main  characteristics  is  the  exploitation  of 
contintial  momentary  dissonance.  Suspensions^  ^e  relations,  and  the  dash  of 
parts  moving  against  each  other  at  temporarily  discordant  intervals  are  com- 
bined in  a  musical  texture  expressive  of  extraordinary  emotional  intensity. 
Even  in  the  arrangement  of  some  passages  of  pre-existing  lute  solos  which 
had  previously  been  entirdy  concordant,  discords  of  this  type  are  purpose- 
fully introduced. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  made  up  of  the  'seaven  teares*,  constitutes  a 

prolonged  expression  of  deeply-felt  tragic  emotion,  only  equalled  in  intensity 

among  the  secular  compositions  of  the  period  by  the  very  greatest  examples 
of  madrigalian  art. 

A  performance  of  the  seven  pieces  lasts  some  twenty-seven  minutes  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  pavan,  the  persistence 
of  the  same  basic  key,  and  the  limited  dynamic  range  of  the  instruments 

involved,  so  perfect  is  Dowland's  art  that  their  extraordinary  beauty  engages 
the  listener's  delighted  response  from  start  to  fmish. 

Of  the  remaming  compositions  in  the  volume  only  four,  'Sir  Henry 
Vmptons  Funeral',  'M.  Nicholas  Gryffith  his  Galiard',  *M.  Thomas  ColUer 
his  Gahard'  and  *M.  George  Whitehead  his  Almand*,  so  far  remain  unac- 
counted for  in  an  earlier  £>rm  and  appear  to  have  been  originally  composed 
for  this  particular  combination  of  instruments. 

*Lachrim(B  Antiques* 

Though  still  keeping  dose  to  the  original  mebdic  and  harmonic  structture  of 
'Lacfarim£\  a  few  modifications  were  made  in  the  consort  version,  an  impor- 
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tant  change  being  the  iiiciodiiction  of  a  suspended  seventh  at  die  begimmig  of 
bar  2: 


An  extremely  efifecdve  false  relation  is  also  achieved  at  bar  z$  by  the  entry  of 
die  Akus  being  brought  forward  on  to  the  second  quaver  of  beat  i,  instead  of 
a  dean  break  being  made  between  die  two  chords,  as  in  'Flow  my  teares': 


Cutui 


Full  use  is  made  of  die  three  diapasons  at  F»  E  and  D. 
In  the  second  strain  the  repetition  of  the  short  phrases  in  each  of  the  five 
parts  creates  a  teacture  of  great  ridmess: 
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^Lachrima  Atitiquce  Noimb* 

The  melody  of  the  fiist  strain  is  typical  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  Dowland 
enlaces  the  old  material  with  the  new.  Starting  with  the  four  notes  he 

immediately  develops  the  tune  along  fresh  lines,  but  with  reminiscent  phrases 
at  bars  4  and  7  and  8 : 


The  eighth  har  is  filled  with  a  close  on  the  lute. 

As  in  *Lachrimac*  the  second  strain  opens  with  a  chord  on  the  mediant,  and 
for  a  short  while  a  feeling  of  C  major  persists: 


*  Wiitten  a  on  7. 
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Withm  two  bais  die  leminiscetit  phrase 


jl  I'fJF  I LUT^F'f^^^^-^^ 

is  biougjit  back  in  the  Cantus,  and  the  section  ends  in  the  original  key  on  the 
half  dose.  The  third  strain  owes  less  to  llie  earlier  piece,  hut,  to  preserve  the 
feeling  of  unity,  at  the  end,  the  decorative  close  a  comes  back  on  the  lute. 

As  can  be  seen  from  bar  9,  the  second  of  the  alternative  bass  tunings  given 
by  Dowland  in  the  address  *To  the  Reader'  is  used  in  this  case. 

Of  the  six  pavans  that  follow  'Lachnmae  Antique*  this  is  the  only  one  so 
£u  traced  in  a  Continental  pubhcation.  It  appears  in  Thomas  Simpson's 
Opusculum  (1610)  as  No.  tU.k  $  called  *Pauan',  and  the  attribution  lohan. 
Douland*  is  given.  Simpson,  repidiensibly,  omits  die  lute  part,  but  both  in 
this  book  and  the  Taffel^omort  (1621)  the  works  diat  can  be  compared  widi 
their  original  sources  show  him  to  have  taken  considerable  liberties  in  the 
arrangements  he  made. 

*Ladmmm  Gementes* 

This  is  the  third  of  die  pieces  to  open  with  the  Ibur-note  theme  in  the  Cantus 
part.  Here  it  is  closely  followed  by  an  allusion,  in  the  Tenor,  to  the  often 
quoted  phrase  fin>m  bars  9  and  10  of 'Lachtinue': 


44. 

From  the  last  bar  of  strain  i,  the  bass  makes  a  sudden  and  surprising  leap  of 

a  seventh  to  the  first  beat  of  strain  2,  with  a  chord  of  G  major,  while  the 
Cantus  leads  into  a  quotation  in  bar  2  from  precisely  the  same  bar  in  Xach- 
rim£  Antiqux',  but  a  semiquaver  rest  follows  the  third  note,  so  that  the 
fi>urth  note  becomes,  with  a  misplaced  accent,  the  £rst  note  of  a  new  phrase: 

9 

The  third  strain  is  one  of  the  most  meltingly  beautiful  of  the  whole  group 
of  pieces: 
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*LachrinMS  Tristes* 

Here  the  four-note  theme  is  given  to  the  Altus,  while  the  Cantus  enters  at  a 
third  above.  From  beat  3  of  the  first  bar  until  the  end  of  the  third  bar  the  lute 
part  has  almost  the  exact  Cantus  inverted  with  the  Altus,  so  that  the  Cantus 
and  the  second  voice  on  the  iute^  with  only  slight  divergences,  double  at  the 
octave: 
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The  scries  of  suspensions  in  this  strain  intensi£es  the  emotional  es^iession 
of  the  sad  tears  of  the  tide. 

The  first  three  bars  of  strain  2,  widi  the  tisiiig  mdody  and  the  introduction 
of  die  chord  of  B  flat,  are  of  cxoq»tional  beauty: 


jiirj^  J. 


r  c-j 


*  A  in  origioAl 

*Ladmtiue  Coacta* 


The  four-note  theme  returns  to  the  Cantus  for  the  fifth  pavan;  almost 
immediately  the  Altus  makes  an  allusion  to  the  bar  lo  phrase,  echoed  one  bar 
later  in  the  bass.  In  bar  I  the  lute  doubles  the  four  notes  of  the  Cantus,  but  on 
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the  last  quaver  the  higher  voice  is  omitted  and  the  top  Hne  of  the  lute  follows 
the  Altus  part  until  the  second  half  of  bar  3,  where  it  again  takes  up  the 
Cantus  line.  Ftom  hete  to  the  end,  followii^  the  more  usual  practice,  the  lute 
joins  the  Cantus  in  the  melody.  Strain  2  is  notable  for  some  bold  harmomes»  a 
chromatic  passage  in  the  bass  in  bars  12  and  13,  and  particularly  for  iti 
rhythmic  fluidity: 


jTijiL^ij  II  m 
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e   ■   



Strain  3  has  two  more  allusions  to  the  bar  10  phrase  and  ends  with  the 
decorative  dose  a. 

*Lathrima  Anumtis* 

This  pavan  is  distinguished  from  its  fellows  by  having  the  four-note  theme, 
here  announced  in  the  Tenor,  begin  on  the  dominant  instead  of  on  the  tonic. 

The  same  fi^ur  notes  are  imitated  by  the  Cantus  in  bars  2  and  3 ,  but  except 
fi>r  the  cadences  at  the  ends  of  strains  i  and  2  and  decorative  closes  a  and  b, 
diere  are  less  allusive  passages  than  in  the  preceding  four  'tears'. 

A  chord  of  C  sharp  minor  in  bar  10,  and  the  rising  chromatic  notes  of 
bars  II  and  12,  are  particularly  poignant: 
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*LMchrim(s  Verce 

The  four  notes  are  here  given  to  the  Bassus  and  begin  on  the  tonic.  The 
Cantus,  one  crotchet  later,  has  the  four  notes  beginning  on  the  dominant, 

but  continues  down  the  scale  to  G  sharp. 

The  lute  again  has  some  bars  in  which  the  upper  voice  is  used  independently 
as  in  bar  3,  for  example,  where  a  suspended  fourth  adds  a  discordant  bite. 
Once  more  in  bar  4  a  chord  of  B  flat  is  suddenly  introduced  with  great  efiect : 


In  strain  2  Dowland  has  gone  outside  the  Lachrimas  material  and  uses  a 
self-quotation  fi:om  another  source;  significantly  enough  from  a  work  again 
inspired  by  tears.  Compare  bars  11  and  12  (the  lute  part  here  provides  a  short 
score): 


with  bars  13  and  14  of  'I  saw  my  Lady  weepe' : 
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The  addition  of  the  flat  makes  the  third  chord  of  bar  1 1  so  much  more 
woeful  that  the  question  arises  whether  a  flat  was  omitted  in  the  printmg  of 
The  Second  Booke  where  die  B  natuxal  introduces  a  sudden  and  unwanted 
sense  of  cheerfulness  and  confldence. 

In  the  fuial  strain  the  busy  movement  of  internal  part  writing  is  brought  to 
a  more  tranquil  mood,  and  the  last  five  bars  are  written  with  great  simpHcity. 
The  series  is  rounded  ofl*  with  the  return  of  the  familiar  cadence  and  the 
decorative  dose  e: 
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*  Semper  Dowland  semper  Dolens' 

This  beautiful  composition  is  as  satisfying  in  this  setting  as  it  u  as  a  lute  solo. 

The  changed  ending  in  the  consort  version  has  already  been  discussed  on 
p.  120.  In  his  edition  of  1926  Peter  "Warlock  says,  in  a  note  to  bar  5 : 

'OccasioDal  disaepuicies  between  the  lute  and  viol  parts  suggest  that  die  lute 
was  not  osed  when  the  five  viok  were  present. ' 

The  two  chords  in  bar  5,  however,  which  prompted  this  note,  are,  I  am 
convinced,  wrongly  placed  as  the  result  of  a  copyist's  or  printer's  enor.  If  die 
positionof  these  chords  is  transposed  in  the  tablature  the  text  dien  agrees  with 
die  viol  parts  and,  moreover,  it  agrees  exactiy  with  the  solo  version.  The  only 

other  discrepancy  of  importance  is  in  bar  9  and  lies  between  the  Altus  and  the 
second  voice  on  the  lute  where  suspensions  involve  the  interval  of  a  minor 
second  between  the  two  parts,  but  the  clash  of  these  momentary  discords  is  an 
essetitial  feature  of  Dowland  s  writing  in  diese  pieces  and  other  examples  may 
be  quoted,  such  as  die  simultaneous  soundii^  of  G  Sharp  and  G  natural  in  hat 
23  ofXachrimg  Antiquae'  where  die  discord  has  been  deliberately  introduced 
into  a  previously  concordant  passage. 

'5fV  Heury  Kmptofis  Funeratr 

This  pavan  in  G  minor  is  subdued  and  sombre  in  character,  well  fitting  die 
moumfiil  oocasixm  it  commemorates.  The  form  is  asymmetrical,  having 
eight  bars  in  strains  i  and  2,  and  ten  in  strain  3.  Strain  i,  is  itsdf  unusual  in 

being  divided  into  two  sections  with  a  halt  close  and  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
third  bar.  In  these  opening  bars  the  Cantus  and  Bassus  parts  maintain  slow 
notes  while  the  inner  voices  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  series  of 
momentary  discords: 


i 
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The  upper  voice  of  the  lute  mostly  coincides  with  the  Cantus,  but  a  num- 
ber of  decorative  passages  are  added  of  which  those  of  the  last  four  bars  are 
typical: 


T    ■  r 

'M.  John  Langtom  PmuuC 

The  F  major  of  this  piece  comes  as  a  marked  contrast  to  the  minor  keys  of  the 
nine  preceding  pavans.  Its  shape  is  irr^ular,  diere  being  eight  bars  in  strain  i, 
seven  in  strain  2,  and  nine  in  strain  3.  The  difference  between  the  early  and 
late  forms  has  already  been  discussed  on  p.  123. 

For  this  arrangement  Dowland  uses  his  second  tuning  of  tlie  diapasons 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  strain  he  puts  the  lute  bass  an  octave  below  the 
Bassus,  thereby  adding  great  richness  to  the  sound: 


n  m  J 
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A  very  slight  and  rather  curious  alteration  to  the  mebdy  in  the  consort 

arrangement  in  bars  2  and  3  of  the  third  strain  has  resulted  in  a  phrase  highly 

reminiscent  of  bars  13  and  14  of  the  song  'Awake  sweete  louc': 
*Sir  lohn  Latigton  his  Pauin  jrom  'Varietie  of  Lute  Lessons'  (1610) 


*M,  lohn  Langtons  Paum  Jrom  'Lachrima  or  Seaven  Teares*  (1604) 


*  Awake  sweete  loue  from  'The  First  Booke  of  Songes'  (1597) 


Scm-  ad      fliln:  ilw   ea-ly      I       could  lam. 


It  is  all  too  easy  (and  dangerous)  to  be  fanciful  about  an  occurrence  such  as 
this  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  tempting  to  speculate  whether  the  phrase  *she  only 
I  could  love'  was  running  in  Dowland's  head  to  any  special  purpose  when  he 
re- wrote  the  passage. 

Thomas  Simpson  included  this  piece  in  his  Opusculum  (1610)  under  the 
tide  'Pauan*,  No.  XXI  i  5,  with  Dowland's  name  attached.  Transposed  a  tone 
higher  it  is  not  identical  with  the  LachritMe  or  Seaven  Teares  text. 

*Tke  King  ofDenmarks  Galiard* 

Apart  from  the  thickening  of  the  texture  by  the  additional  parts  nothing  of 
£resh  signi£cance  has  been  introduced  into  this  version. 

'  The  Earle  of  Essex  Galiard' 

This  galliard  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  on  pp.  152-7  and 
pp.  224-30.  little  more  can  be  said  here  but  to  repeat  the  fiict  of  its  great 
popularity  and  to  mention  again  the  lateness  of  the  date  to  which  a  memory 
of  ihe  tune  persisted. 

*Sir  lohn  Souck  hb  Galiard 

This  is  a  particularly  successful  arrangement  of  a  previously  existing  song  to 
the  present  medium.  Though  the  main  outline  of  the  melody  is  maintamed  and 
the  harmonic  structure  generally  remains  unchanged,  Dowland  has  adopted 
a  somewhat  different  manner  of  treatment  from  that  of  the  four-part  ayrc 
'My  thoughts  are  wii^de  with  hopes',  giving  far  more  fluidity  of  movement 
to  the  inner  voices,  as  comparison  of  the  first  strain  of  each  will  show: 
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My  thoughts  are      wingd    with  hopes,    my        hopes         with     loue.  Mount  love      va  - 


My  thoughts  are      wingde  with  hopes,       my  hopes      with   loue. 


Mount  loue 


'Sir  lohn  Souch  his  Galiard* 
1 
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FurdiennoFe  he  adds  some  decorative  elaborations  to  the  Cantus  part  as, 
for  example,  in  bars  9  and  10: 


r  r  U' 


^^^^^^ 


Aaiuf  m       ibe    doth  to    tha    ha-MH  mntm 

A  charmingly  light-hearted  treatment  is  given  to  the  Cantus  line  in  the 

opening  bars  of  strain  3  which,  in  the  song,  by  die  demands  of  the  words,  is 
kept  at  a  more  sober  level: 


1^'^  r  r  II  f  I  f  II  f|.  n, -I 

Aad  vKb-pcr     lUi  butMft-|jr    b    kw—  cam. 

*M.  Henry  Noel  his  Galiard' 

For  discussion  of  the  lute  solo  *Mignarda'  and  the  song  'Shall  I  striue  with 
words  to  moue'  see  pp.  148-9  and  pp.  2g6-j. 

In  all  three  settings  of  this  galliard  it  has  the  unusual  form  of  eight  bars  in 
strain  i,  sixteen  in  strain  2,  and  eight  in  strain  3. 

The  key  has  been  lifted  a  third  higher  in  this  arrangement  and,  curiously, 
the  interval  at  the  end  of  the  second  phrase  of  the  melody  (bar  4)  which,  in 
the  lute  solo  and  song  appears  as  that  of  a  fifth: 
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V  I  I  h  ti  I  M  J  I  I 

wlM  dMdn  n-fliliieiwC  due  i«  -  prdt 

is  here  changed  to  a  tone: 


Apart  from  this  the  general  outUne  of  the  melody  remains  the  same, 
although  occasionally  it  is  treated  in  a  more  decorative  manner  than  in  the 
song.  The  inner  voices  in  this  piece  are  also  written  with  a  similar  fluidity  to 
those  of 'Sir  lohn  Soudi  his  Galiard*.  In  several  han  die  lute  omits  the  tune 

and  leaves  it  to  the  Cantus  alone. 

'M.  aUs  Hobies  Galiard' 

This  is  a  symmetrical  galliard  of  eight  bars  to  each  of  the  three  strains.  It  has 
here  been  transposed  a  tone  higher  &om  the  key  of  the  original  lute  solo  but 
in  other  ways  it  has  been  very  Httle  altered.  Itie  addition  of  the  Inner  vdoes, 

however,  gives  an  extra  richness  and  interest  to  the  whole. 

In  this  and  the  next  two  galHards  Dowland  omits  the  melody  wholly  or 
almost  entirely  from  the  lute.  Unfortunately  Joachim  Van  den  Hove  Med  to 
appreciate  this  point  and  collected  fix>m  some  unreliable  source  copies  of  this 
lute  part  and  those  of  'Nicholas  Gryffidi  his  Galiard',  Thomas  Collier  his 
Galiard'  and  the  two  almands  at  die  end  of  the  book,  whidi  are  also  incom- 
plete, and  printed  them  in  Delitice  Muskce  (1612)  as  lute  solos.  Dr.  Hans 
Dagobert  Bruger  fell  into  the  same  trap.  Putting  his  trust  in  Van  den  Hove  he 
lifted  'Giles  Hoby*,  *Thomas  Collier'  and  the  two  almands  straight  into  his 
book  of  guitar  transcriptions, Dowland* s  Solostikke  fiir  die  LdtUe  (1923). 

*M.  Nicholas  GryJIith  his  Galiard' 

In  this  galliard  of  eight,  twelve  and  eight  bars  to  the  three  strains,  the  main 
interest  hes  in  the  somewhat  different  treatment  given  to  the  lute.  Here  in  the 
upper  line  it  very  seldom  coincides  with  the  Cantus,  nor  does  it  consistently 
follow  the  Altus.  At  times,  as,  for  example,  in  bar  i,  it  doubles  with  die 
Quintus: 
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0 

^  « p.  ■  ■  h 

At  others,  as  in  bar  6,  it  has  an  independent  inner  voice  diat  only  partly 
coincides  with  the  Quintus: 


1* 

r 

1  r  P 

r 

r  ru 

^     1  1 

Again  at  bar  12  it  acts  somewhat  independendy,  inverting  a  phrase  similar  to 
bttt  not  identical  with,  the  Cantus,  widi  a  similar,  but  not  identical,  phxase 
fiom  die  Quintus: 
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■^  T  K 

In  ban  18  and  19  theie  is  an  inversion  of  the  Quintus  with  parts  of  the 
Tenor  and  parts  of  the  Cantus  so  that  the  top  line  of  the  lute  is  playing  most 

of  the  notes  of  the  Quintus  an  octave  higher: 

18 


In  the  third  strain  the  upper  voice  on  die  lute  doubles  mainly  widi  the 
Altus  £o£  the  £ist  £sw  bars  and  then  mainly  with  the  Tenor;  die  Cantos  line 
appearing  £ot  die  notes  of  die  final  cadence. 

*M  Thomas  ColUer  his  GaUard  with  two  trebles* 

The  use  of  two  trebles  in  this  galliard  of  eight  bars  to  each  strain,  allows 
Dowland  to  write  two  Cantus  parts  of  equal  importance  that  exchange  and 
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imitate  the  same  musical  phrases.  This  interchange  is  well  shown  in  the  last 
strain: 


The  lute  generally,  though  not  invariably,  follows  the  second  Treble.  In 
bar  II  there  is  an  interesting  passage  where  Dowland  has  used  a  figuration 
in  the  bass  simultaneously  with  a  phrase  of  similar  rhythmic  pattern  and 
almost  identical  notes  ia  dbe  second  Treble: 
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As  can  be  seen  in  the  first  quotation,  in  bar  19  the  lute  has  a  somewhat 
similar  figuration,  but  tliis  time  only  laliier  distantly  related  to  a  phrase  in  the 
Tenor. 

*Captaine  Digorie  Piper  his  GaUard* 

This  galliard  has  been  discussed  previously  on  pp.  134-138  and  p.  224.  In 
this  setting  Dowland  returns  to  the  earUer  manner  of  doubhng  the  Cantus 
and  the  upper  voice  on  the  lute.  Almost  the  only  independent  movement 
&om  the  lute  comes  at  the  end  of  each  strain,  where  it  has  the  fimction  of 
fillii^  the  ban  to  held  notes  on  the  viols. 

*M.  BucUms  GaUard' 

See  also  under  'The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  his  Galliard' 
and  'Susanna  galliard*,  p.  150. 

In  arrangmg  this  piece  for  viols,  or  violins,  and  lute,  Dowland  has  treated 
the  fint  strain  in  a  fiir  more  polyphonic  manner  than  he  has  in  either  of  the 
solo  versions.  Both  in  the  earlier  *Susanna  galliard'  and  in  the  later  *Lord 
Viscount  Lisle'  the  structure  is  almost  entirely  chordal,  but  here  the  'Suzanne 
un  jour'  notes  are  used  as  the  basis  fi>r  a  series  of  imitations,  the  phrase,  after 
the  first  announcement  in  the  Cantus,  being  taken  up  first  by  the  Quintus  and 
then  by  the  Tenor: 
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The  second  strain  has  even  more  differences,  since  it  diverges  both  har- 
monically and  melodically  from  the  solo  versions: 

*TheLord  Viscount  Lisle,  his  Galliard* 


J 

r  ^nxT 

f.  ii 

*M,  Buctom  Galuffd' 
f 


^^^^^ 


i 


In  the  third  strain,  although  the  melody  is  almost  identical,  the  bass  shows 

a  number  of  discrepancies  between  the  solo  and  consort  versions: 

'The  Lord  Viscount  Lisk,  his  Cattiard' 

m 


*M.  Buctons  Galiard* 


Hildebrant  and  Fullsack  included  an  arrangement  of  this  composition  in 

Auserk'seiicr  Paduaneti  uiid  Gallianlcn  (Hamburg,  1607)  as  'Galliarda  a  5*  by 
'Ihon  Douland'*,  but  it  appears  to  be  closer  to  the  original  'Suzanna  galliard' 
than  to  the  consort  version  ofLachrinue  or  Seaven  Tears: 


*  Quoted  from  C.  R.  B.  Engcike,  Musik  und  Musikeram  GoOarfer  Hofe.  Ver^jetMhingm 
der  Schleswig-Hobteinischen  Universitat^eseUsAaft,  No.  15, 1  (1930-  ). 
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^Mistresse  Nichob  Almand' 

This  cheerful  little  piece  first  existed  as  a  very  simple  lute  solo.  In  diis  arrange- 
ment it  becomes  far  more  sophisticated.  The  melody  ot  the  first  strain  is 
identical  in  both  versions,  but  in  the  second  strain  of  the  Cantus  part  some 
slight  revisions  have  made  it  more  elegant: 
Dd.2.ii,  £  loov. 


Ltuhima  or  Seavm  Team 


*  (tioe  wliie*  u  is  ori^Ml) 


In  liis  edition  of  1926  Peter  Warlock  gives  the  following  reading  at  bars  7, 
8  and  9: 


Ft 


In  pomt  o££»ct,  the  chord  marked  SIC  is,  in  the  original,  not  as  he  gives  it, 
nor  do  die  redundant  quavers  occur  at  the  spot  where  the  asterisk  is  placed. 
For  the  sake  of  clarity,  here  are  bars  7,  8  and  9  of  the  tablature  exactly  as  they 
stand: 
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(The  dotted  lines  indicate  Warlock's  barring.) 

In  my  opinion  more  has  gone  wrong  with  this  passage  than  simply  the 
indusion  of  the  redundant  quavers.  I  would  suggest  diat  on  beat  i  of  bar  8 
the  lute  bass  is  correct,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  Bassus  part,  and  that  die 

inner  voice,  beginning  at  beat  4  of  bar  7,  should  follow  the  Tenor,  giving  the 
following  reading: 


if  A  J  n  J  1  ^ 

w 

 ,  . 

— f-zr 

1 

^ 

It  is  something  of  a  mystery  how  the  extra  beats  came  to  be  included  since 
they  certainly  do  not  belong  to  any  known  solo  version. 

Three  other  arrangements  of  this  almain  are  found  in  varying  nimiber  of 
parts.  Add.  10,444  has  a  version  called  'An  Almain'  (No.  26),  on  f.  9  of  the 
Cantus  book,  and  £  64  of  the  Bassus  bode  Valentin  Haussmann  gives  a 
version  a  5  in  his  Rest  vm  Pohisdten  und  andem  TSnzen  (Niimberg  i6oi)  as 
No.  LXXI,  witliout  title  or  acknowledgement,*  and  Thomas  Simpson  has  a 
setting  a  4,  No.  IIX  of  the  Taffel-Consort  (Hamburg,  1621),  called  'Aria'  and 
attributed  to  'Johan:Douland\ 

All  these  have  differences  of  reading  one  &om  another,  but  all  appear  to  be 
derived  from  the  solo  version  radio:  dian  £K>m  Dowland's  own  consort 
setting.  For  example,  all  have  die  three  minims  in  the  melody  in  the  second 
half  of  bar  5  and  of  bar  6,  which  Dowland  himself  broke  down  for  his  Cantus 
part.  A  curious  distortion  of  the  tune  appears  in  the  second  bar  of  both  Add. 
10444  ^d  Haussmann*s  setting,  where  the  quavers  of  beat  2  are  written  a 
third  lower.  Haussmann  also  elongates  the  second  strain  to  13  ban,  but  he 
adds  his  extra  beats  in  ban  10  and  11;  his  arrangement,  therefore,  throws  no 
light  on  the  extra  beats  of  die  Lachrinut  or  Seamen  Team  lute  part.  \n  none  of 
these  three  arrangements  does  the  bass  agree  with  Dowland's,  nor  are  they  in 
agreement  with  each  other. 

*  A  modem  edition  of  this  is  found  in  Haussmann's  instrumental  works.  Vol.  i6  of  the 
Datkmaler  Deutsdier  Tonkunst, 
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*M,  George  Whitehead  his  Almand* 

This  is  anodier  exceedingly  good-humoured  piece  with  a  rhythm  very  apt 

for  dancing.  The  mood  seems  lighter  than  is  suggested  by  Morley's  description 
of  the  almand  as  being  a  'more  heauie  daunce  then  this  [the  galhard]  (fitlie 
representing  the  nature  of  the  people,  whose  name  it  carrieth)  so  that  no  extra- 
ordinarie  motions  are  vsed  in  dancing  of  it. 

Can  it  be  pure  coincidence  that  there  is  such  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  first  four  bars  of  strain  2  and  the  opening  of  the  old  tune  for  the 
Athanasian  Creed  given  among  die  Proper  Tunes  m  an  early  seventeenth- 
century  MS? 


T 


i 


Mia 


Christ  Churck  Oxford,  MS  49\ 


^  li  ftl  ji 


_0L. 


-i^  J  J  J  j  J.  J 


Perhaps  Dowland  heard  the  tunc  on  some  occasion,  stored  it  in  his  memory 
and  brought  it  to  Hght  again  in  this  form. 

*  Thomas  Morley,  A  Plaine  and  Easic  Introductioti  to  Practicall  Musicke  (1597),  p.  181. 
f  These  bars  are  quoted  in  the  Library  Catalogue,  p.  22. 
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Three  more  pieces  exist  in  consort  form  that  have  not  been  identified  with 
any  known  compositions  by  Dowland.  Of  these  one  appears  in  Add.  10,444, 
tbe  others  in  Thomas  Simpson's  Opuscuhm  (Frankfurt,  1610). 

Add.  10,444,  No.  16,  'Doulands  Allmaine*,  f.  6v  &r  Cantus,  f.  6vf  for 
Bassus  (modem  numbering  of  folios). 

This  MS  consists  of  three  sections  bound  into  one  volume.  Two  of  these 
comprise  Cantus  and  Bassus  part-books  in  which  the  majority  of  the  pieces 
are  connected  with  masques  performed  between  the  yean  i<k>3  and  1622, 
while  the  third  contains  Fantasias  by  Matthew  Locke.  The  Hughes-Hughes 
Catalogue  gives  die  date  as  'after  1635,  see  f.  3^^'.  This  was  accepted  by 
W.  J.  Lawrence*  and  several  other  writers,  but  J.  P.  Cutts  shows  it  to  be 
incorrect  when  applied  to  the  Cantus  and  Bassus  part-books. f  In  describing 
the  group  8-26  he  says :  Item  (16)  may  re&r  either  to  John  or  his  son  Robert. 
Items  (21)  and  25  arc  obviously  complementary  and  probably  belong  as  all  the 
Almans  here,  to  particular  masques  as  part  of  die  revels.'  The  Hughes^Hughes 
Catalogue  also  suggests  (with  a  query)  Robert  as  die  composer.  What  none  of 
the  writers  on  this  MS  seem  to  have  realized  is  that  Item  26,  though  anony- 
mous and  called  simply  'An  Almaine',  is  in  fact  Dowland's  early  lute  solo, 
later  known  as  'Mrs  Nichols  Almand'  (see  p.  161).  The  late,  but  incorrect, 
date  accepted  by  Hughes-Hughes  makes  the  suggestion  of  Robert  as  composer 
of  No.  16  reasonable,  but  w&tli  the  earlier  dating  of  Cutts  the  unqualified 
name  'Douland'  would  undoubtedly  stiU  have  referred  to  John  and  not  to 
Robert.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  one  authentic  piece  by  John  adds  to  the 
likeHhood  of  the  other  being  from  his  hand  also.  'Mrs  Nichols  Almand* 
may  have  been  inserted  into  a  masque,  but  it  was  certainly  not  written 
expressly  fi>r  any  of  those  mentioned  by  Cutts  since  its  presence  can  be  traced 
to  MSS  that  pre-date  the  earliest  masque  quoted  in  his  article.  Moreover,  die 
divergence  of  the  bass  line  fiom  that  of  several  versions  whose  audientidty  is 
undisputed,  and  the  mcorrect  placing  of  the  two  quavers  in  bar  2,  show  diis  to 
be  a  derivative  and  not  the  original  composition.  It  is  surprising  that  Cutts 
missed  the  fact  of  its  presence  since  this  in  itself  is  a  supporting  factor  for  his 
argument  in  £ivour  of  the  writing  of  the  MS  havii^  been  carried  out  at  a  date 
anterior  to  1635.  Since  the  publication  of  these  two  studies,  Pamela  Willetts 
has  discovered  that  the  MS  belonged  to  Sir  Nicholas  Le  Strange.  She  supports 

*  'Notes  on  a  collection  of  Masque  Music',  Music  and  Letters,  January  1922,  Vol.  11^ 
pp.  49-58. 

f  Alknc  dPH/LelKm,  July  1954,  Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  i85-ao& 
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the  earlier  date  and  adds  some  further  important  facts  about  the  MS.* 
Add.  io»444.  No.  i6: 

s 


^   p  a~  1  ' — i~Tf — ■ 

b« J r  r  r  If 

^  1 J  ij 

ijtm  ntm  manmm^t  ktn  tad  <o<Mi  hm  tUaSj, 


Thomas  Simpson,  Opuscukm,  has  three  compositions  attributed  to  Dow- 
land:  No.  Ill,  'Pauan',  which  can  be  identified  as  Xachrimae  Antiquae  Novae*; 
No.  XI,  'Pauan',  as  'La  Mia  Barbara';  and  No.  XXI,  'Pauan',  as  'Sir  Jolin 
Langton's  Pavan'.  All  the  settings  are  a  5,  but  the  treatment  of  Nos.  Ill  and 
XXI  is  not  identical  with  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  Lachrinue  or 
Seaven  Teares.  The  Scheie  MS,  in  which  *La  Mia  Barbara'  appears  as  a  lute 
solo  attributed  to  Dowland,  is  dated  1619,  and  thus  Simpson's  version  pre- 
dates the  only  known  arrangement  for  the  lute  associated  with  Dowland's 
name.  Each  of  these  pieces  has  been  provided  with  a  galliard  on  its  own 
theme  by  Thomas  Simpson. 

Thomas  Simpson,  Taffel-Consort.  No.  V,  4  4,  has  the  tide  'Paduan'  with  the 

attribution  lohan  Douland*.  The  Cantus  of  strain  I  goes  as  follows: 

*  The  Br&Uh  Museim  (^urtedy.  Vol.  XXDC  (1965),  pp.  79-81. 1  have  to  thank  Robert 
Spencer  for  bzingiiig  diis  article  to  my  attendcMi. 
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T*t  

(TinM  valuw  unalMndi  bar  Udm  addad). 

The  two  upper  voices  are  of  equal  importance,  with  considerahle  intet^ 
change  of  figuration.  Both  Hnes  lie  high,  and  the  music  appears  more  suitable 
for  violins  than  for  viols.  The  style  is  not  particularly  reminiscent  of  Dowland's 
other  pavans  in  consort  ^^rm  and,  without  the  attribution,  I  doubt  whether 
his  name  would  have  come  to  mind  as  that  of  die  composer.  Simpson's 
arrangement  may  be  respondble  for  obscurii^  its  individuality,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  possibility  exists  that  the  piece  is  not  by  Dowland. 

A  transcription  of  this  pavan  has  been  included  in  Jacobean  Consort  Music^ 
edited  by  Thurston  Dart  and  William  Coates. 

No.  XXXDC  a  4,  Volta',  'loh.  Douland'  is  tuneful  and  spirited  but  has 
litde  to  distinguish  it  fiom  numbeis  of  other  pieces  in  the  same  fi>rm  written 
between  about  x6xo  and  1620.  The  Cantus  part  of  strain  i  goes  as  follows: 


(IMh  vakw  Mnd  Mrf  bw  ftMt  i4M). 


The  piece  appean  in  a  selection  &om  Simpson's  Ti^eUCcnsorU^  edited  by 
Helmut  Monkemeyer  in  the  series  'Consortium'. 

Simpson  provided  all  the  pieces  in  his  later  collection  with  a  figured  bass. 

Of  the  eight  pieces  attributed  to  Dowland  in  Opusculum  and  Taffcl-Consort 
only  one,  'Lachrims  Antique  Novae'  in  the  former,  can  be  established  as 
having  originally  been  composed  by  Dowland  in  consort  form;  four  of  the 
remaining  seven  had  existed  previously  eidier  as  songs  or  as  lute  solos  (the 
version  or  *Mrs  Nidiols  Almand'  in  Taffel-Cmsart  is  not  Dowland's  arrange- 
ment (rom Lachrimce  or  Seaven  Teares)  and  were  cast  into  their  four-  or  five-part 
form  by  Simpson.  Of  the  two  unidentified  pieces  the  Opusculum  pavan  seems 

*  Musica  Britannica,  Vol.  IX,  (1955),  p.  192. 
j"  Undated,  but  published  in  the  early  1960s. 
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nearest  to  Dowland's  style  though  none  of  them  reveals  the  unmistakable 
signature  of  his  genius. 

Little  or  nothing  can  be  o£fered  in  the  way  of  proof,  but  in  my  opinion  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  are  late  productions,  specially  composed  £>r  Simpson. 
In  the  circumstances  I  think  it  more  probable  that  they  are  either  the  sole 
remains  of  dances  that  had  originated  as  lute  solos,  or  that  they  are  not  by 
Dowland  at  all. 

For  the  first  time  Prof  John  Ward  has  assembled  the  existing  parts  of 
*Dowland's  First  Galliard*  and  with  his  permission  the  £rst  strain  is  given 
here: 


CCB  CgLii  recorder. 


CCR  £/,  f.  5  :  bass  viol. 


D2,  f.  60:  lute. 
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Dowland's  translations 

*THE  MICROLOGUS'  OF  ORNITHOPARCUS 

Andreas  Vogelsang,  or  Omithoparcos  as  he  preferred  to  be  called,  was  bom 

at  Meiningen  c.  1485  and  died  at  Munster  c.  1536.  Little  is  known  of  him 
except  that  he  was  M.A.  of  Tubingen  and,  during  the  year  1516  had  some 
connection  with  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  His  Musice  Active  Micrologus 
was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1517. 

Dowland,  as  he  tells  us  himself  made  die  translation  during  his  travels, 
perhaps  occupying  himself  during  the  enforced  hours  of  waiting  in  inns  when 
daikness  or  storms  made  progress  on  the  roads  impossible.  He  may  have 
added  the  finishing  touches  after  his  return  from  Denmark,  since  the  licence 
to  print  was  not  entered  to  Thomas  Adams  until  January  20th,  1608/9.* 

The  translation  agrees  in  all  major  respects  with  the  original.  Dowland 
appears  to  have  added  nothing  to  the  text,  and  to  have  omitted  only  a  few 
extraneous  paragraphs  from  the  end,  which  occur  after  Omidioparcus's 
*Peroratio  ac  libri  conclusio*.  The  illustrative  figures  are  the  same,  although  in 
the  recutting  of  the  blocks  some  small  differences  in  the  appearance  have  crept 
in.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  charm  of  Dowland  s  translation  but  Omitho- 
parcus  comes  through  as  a  rather  endearing  character  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject,  his  genuine  anxiety  to  reach  the  truth  and  to  pass  on  his  knowledge, 
especially  to  young  people.  His  matter  is  excellent  and  constitutes  a  dear  and 
concise  exposition  of  the  philosophical  ideas  governing  musical  practice  in  the 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries,  and  of  theoretical  questions  such  is 
musical  notation,  the  intervals,  the  hexachords,  keys,  modes,  time  and  time 
signatures.  He  also  deals  with  purely  practical  subjects  such  as  the  correct 
accenting  of  the  words  in  singing  the  psalms  and  the  gospels.  The  Table  of 
Contents  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  volume: 

*Arbcr,VoLni,f.  178*. 
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The  First  Booke 

Of tfaeDefinitioii,  Dtuisioii,  Ptofit,  and  Inuenton 

ofMusicke*  Ckas^,  i. 

OfVoyces,  Chap.  2. 

OftheKeyes,  Chap.  3. 

Of  Tones*  Chap.  4. 

OfSdfidng,  Chap.  5. 

©f  Mutations,  Chap.  tf. 

Of  Moodes,  Chap.  7. 

Ofthe  Dimension  of  die  Monochord,  Chap.  8. 

Ofdie  Definition,  and  Piofit  and  use  of  die  Monodiord,  Chap.  9. 

OfMusicaHcta,  Chap.  zo. 

OfSongandTiansposltion,  Chap.  zz. 

Ofdie  Tones  in  speoall.  Chap.  Z2. 

Tliatdiuen  men  aie  delighted  wididiuecsMoodes,  Chap.  z}. 

The  Second  Booke 

Of  the  pro£t  and  praise  of  this  Art,  Chap,  i . 

Of  the  Figures,  Chap.  2. 

OfLigatures,  Chap.  3. 

OfMoode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  Chap.  4. 

Of  the  Signes,  Chap.  5. 

OfTact,  Chap.  6. 

Of  Augmentation,  Chap.  7. 

OfDiminution,  Chap.  8. 

Of  the  Rests,  Chap.  9. 

Of  Prickes,  Chap.  zo. 

Of  Imperfection,  Chap.  zz. 

Of  Alteration,  Chap.  Z2. 

Of  Proportion,  Chap.  Z3. 

The  Third  Booke 

In  the  Praise  of  Accent,  Chap.  i. 

Of  the  definition  and  diuision  of  Accent,  Chap.  2. 

Of  the  generaU  Rules  of  Accent,  Chap.  3 . 

Of  the  Speciall  Rules  of  Accent,  Chap.  4. 

Of  the  Points  of  Accent,  Chap.  5. 

Ofthe  Accent  of  Episdes,  Chap.  6. 

Of  the  Accent  of  the  Gospels  and  Prophesies,  Chap.  7. 

The  Fourth  Booke 

Ofthe  Definition,  diuision,  and  Difference  ofthe  names  of  die 

Counter-point,  Chap.  z. 

Of  Concords  and  Discords,  Chap.  2. 

Of  the  Diuision  of  Concords,  Chap;  3. 

Of  the  generall  Rules  of  Counterpoint,  Chap.  4. 

Ofthe  Parts  and  Closes  of  a  Song,  Chap.  5. 

Ofdie^edaD  precepts  ofthe  Counterpoint,  Chap.  6. 
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wherefore  Rests  are  put  in  the  Counterpoint,  Chap.  7. 

Of  the  diuers  fashions  of  Singing,  Chap.  8. 

The  wording  of  Dowland's  title-page  is  as  fellows: 

ANDREAS 
ORNITHOPARCUS- 
HIS  MICROLOGVS 
OR 
Introduction : 
Containing  the  Art  of 
Singing. 
Digested  into  Foure  Bookes. 
Not  only  profitable,  B  VT 
also  necessary  for  all  that  are  studious 
of  Musicke 

ALSO  THE  DIMENSIONS  AND  PER- 
fcct  Vse  of  the  Monochord,  according  to 

Guido  Aretinus. 
By  lohn  DO  VLAND  LUTENIST, 
Lute-player,  and  Bachelor  o£  Musicke  in  both 
the  Unmersities 

1609 
LONDON. 
Printed  £ot  Thomas  Adams y  dwelling  in  Paules 
Church-yard,  at  the  Signe  of  the 
White  Lion. 

The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  border  of  printers'  ornaments. 

The  prefatory  material  consists  of  the  customary  dedication  and  epistle: 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONa-/RABLE  ROBBRTEARLE  OF  SALIS- 
BURY, Viscount  Cranbome,  Baron  of  Essingdon,  /  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  Prindpall  Secretarie  to  the  Kings  most/  excellent  Maiestie,  Maister  df 
die  Courts  of  Wards  and  Liueries,/  Chancellor  of  the  most  famous  VniuersUie 
of  Cambridge,  Knight/  of  the  most  Nohk  order  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  his 
MatestiesI  most  honourable  Priuie  Counsell. 
Your  high  Place,  your  princely  Honours  and  Vertues,  the  heriditary 
vigilance  and  wisedome,  wherewith  Hercules-like,  you  assist  the  protection 
of  die  whole  State:  Though  these  (most  honoured  Lord)  are  powerfuU 
endtements  to  draw  all  sorts  to  the  desire  of  your  most  Noble  protection. 
Yet  besides  all  diese  (in  more  particular  by  your  Lordships  spedall  Fauon 
and  Graces)  am  I  emboldend  to  present  this  Fadier  of  Musicke  Omi- 
thoparcus  to  vour  wordiyest  Patronage,  whose  approoued  Woikes  in  my 
trauails  (for  tne  common  eood  of  our  MusidansJ  I  haue  reduced  into  our 
English  Language.  Beseemng  your  Lordship  (as  a  chiefe  Audior  of  all 
our  good)  gradously  to  recdue  diis  poore  presentment,  whereby  your 
Lordship  shall  encourage  me  to  a  future  taske,  more  new  in  subiect,  and 
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as  memorable  in  worth.  Eucry  Plant  brings  forth  his  like,  and  of  Musitians, 
Musicke  is  the  fruit.  Moreouer  such  is  your  diuine  Disposition  that  both 
you  excellently  understand,  and  royally  entertaine  the  Exercise  of  Musicke, 
which  mind-tcnipering  Art,  the  graue  Luther  was  not  affraid  to  place  in 
the  next  seat  to  Diuinity.  My  daily  prayers  (which  are  a  poore  mans  best 
wealth)  shall  humbly  sollicite  the  Author  of  all  Harrnonie  for  a  continuall 
encrease  of  your  Honors  present  happinesse  with  long  life,  and  a  successiue 
blessing  to  your  generous  posteritic. 

Your  Lordships  humbly  deuoted 
lohnDouland. 

To  the  Reader: 

Excellent  men  haue  at  all  times  in  all  Arts  deliuered  to  Posteritie  their 
obseruations,  thereby  bringing  Arts  to  a  cartaintie  and  perfection.  Among 
which  there  is  no  Writer  more  worthy  in  the  Art  of  Musicke  than  this 
Author  Omithoparcus,  whose  Worke,  as  I  haue  made  it  familiar  to  all  that 
speake  our  Language,  so  I  could  wish  that  the  rest  in  this  kinde  were  by  the 
lake  meanes  drawne  into  our  knowledge,  since  (I  am  assured)  that  there  is 
nothing  can  more  aduance  the  apprehension  of  Musicke,  than  the  reading  of 
such  Writers  as  haue  both  skilfully  and  diligently  set  downe  the  precepts 
thereof  My  industry  and  on-set  herein  if  you  friendly  accept  (being  now  re- 
turned home  to  remaine)  shall  encourage  me  shortly  to  diuulge  a  more  pecu- 
liar worke  of  mine  owne:  namely,  My  Obseruations  and  Directions  concerning 
the  Art  of  Lutc-playing:  which  Instrument  as  of  all  that  are  portable,  is,  and 
euer  hath  been  most  in  request,  so  it  is  the  hardest  to  inannage  with  cunning 
and  order,  with  the  true  nature  of  fingering;  which  skill  hath  as  yet  by  no 
Writer  been  rightly  expressed :  what  by  my  endeauors  may  therein  be  attained, 
I  leaue  to  your  future  ludgement,  when  time  shall  produce  that  which  is 
alread\  ahnost  ready  for  Haruest. 

Vale,  From  my  house  in  Fetter-lane  this  tenth  Aprill,  1609. 

Your  Friend 

lohnDouland. 

The  dedication  of  the  original  book,  as  given  by  Dowland,  is: 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE,  WORTHY  AND  WISE/ 
GOVERNOVRS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  LVNENBVRG,/ 
ANDREAS  ORNITHOPARCUS  OF  MEYNING,  MAISTER 
OF  THE  LIBERAL  SCIENCES. 

With  little  more  ado  Ornithoparcus  is  soon  launched  upon  his  exposition  of 
the  nature  of  music  and  its  governing  philosophy;  an  exposition  fundamental 
to  the  position  of  the  writer  with  claims  to  be  judged  a  'speculative  musician' : 

.  • .  For  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  the  Pythagoreans  did  generally  enact,  diat 
young  men  and  maides  should  be  trayned  up  in  Musicke,  not  to  die  end  their 
mindes  might  be  incited  to  wanconnesse  by  those  bawbles,  which  make  Art 
to  be  so  vilely  reputed  of:  but  that  the  motions  of  the  minde  might  be  ruled 
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and  gouemed  by  law  and  reason.  For  seeing  the  nature  of  young  men  is 
unquiet,  and  in  all  things  desiring  delights,  &  therefore  refuseth  seuerer 
arts,  it  is  by  the  honest  delights  of  Musick  brought  to  those  recreations,  which 
may  also  solace  honest  old  age. 

Among  those  things  wherwith  the  mind  of  man  is  wont  to  be  delighted,  I 
can  finde  nothing  that  is  more  great,  more  healthfull,  more  honest,  than 
Musicke:  The  power  whereof  is  so  great,  that  it  refuseth  neither  any  sexe, 
nor  any  age,  and  (as  Macrobius,  a  man  of  most  hidden  &  profound  learning 
saith)  there  is  no  brest  so  sauage  and  crucll,  which  is  not  moucd  with  the 
touch  of  this  delight.  For  it  doth  driue  away  cares,  perswade  men  to  gentle- 
nesse,  represseth  and  stirrcth  anger,  nourisheth  arts,  encreaseth  concord, 
inflameth  heroicall  minds  to  gallant  attempts,  curbeth  vice,  breedeth  vertues, 
and  nurseth  them  when  they  arc  borne,  composeth  men  to  good  fashion. 
For  among  all  those  things  which  doe  admit  scnce,  that  onely  worketh  upon 
manners  of  men,  which  toucheth  his  eares,  as  Aristotle  in  his  musicall  prob- 
lemes  doth  more  at  large  discourse.  Hence  was  it  that  Agememnon  being  to 
goe  Generall  for  the  Troian  warres,  as  Pliilelphus  reports,  left  a  Musitian  at 
nis  house,  who  by  singing  the  prayses  of  womens  vertues  might  incite 
Clytemnestra  to  a  chaste  and  honest  life,  wherein  he  did  so  farrc  preuaile, 
that  they  say  she  could  not  be  ouercome  by  Egistus  his  unchaste  attempts,  till 
the  ungodly  wretch  had  made  away  with  the  Musitian,  who  onely  hindered 
him&ombis  wicked  purpose. . . . 

In  The  generall  Description  of  Musicke  he  says: 

Musicke  (as  Franchinus  Gafforus  in  the  third  Chapter  of  tJae  first  booke  of 
Theark  writeth)  is  a  knowledge  of  Tuning,  which  consists  in  sound  and  Song, 
hk  sound  (I  say)  because  of  the  musicke  which  the  motion  of  the  codestial 
Orbes  doth  make.  In  Song,  least  that  melody  which  ourselues  practise,  should 
be  seduded  out  of  our  definition. 

and  Of  the  Musicke  of  the  World: 

When  God  (whom  Pkiarch  proues  to  haue  made  all  diings  to  a  certaine 
harmonic)  had  deulsed  to  make  this  world  mouablc^  it  was  necessary  that  he 
shodU  goueme  it  by  some  actiue  and  moouing  power,  for  no  bodies  but 
those  mtdi  haue  a  soule»  can  moue  Aemsdncs,  as  Franchinus  in  the  first 
Chapter  of  his  Tkeork  saith.  Now  diat  motion  (because  it  is  the  swiftest 
of  aO  other,  and  most  regular)  is  not  without  sound:  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
a  sound  is  made  of  the  very  wheeling  of  the  Orbes.  .  .  .  The  Hke  sayd 
BoetiuSf  how  can  this  quick-mouing  frame  of  the  world  whirlc  about  with  a 
dumb  and  silent  motion?  From  this  turning  of  the  heauen,  there  carmot  be 
remoued  a  certain  order  of  Harmonic.  And  nature  will .  .  .  that  extremities 
must  needs  sound  deepe  on  the  one  side,  &  sharp  on  the  other.  So  then  the 
worlds  Musicke  is  an  Harmonic,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  starres,  and 
violence  of  the  Spheares. . . .  Now  the  cause  wee  cannot  heare  this  sound 
according  to  Pliny  is,  because  the  greatnesse  of  the  sound  doth  exceede  the 
sence  of  our  eares.  But  whether  wee  admit  this  Harmonicall  sound  of  the 
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Heauens,  or  no,  it  skils  not  much;  sith  certaine  it  is,  that  the  Grand  Work- 
maister  of  the  Mundane  Fabricke,  made  all  things  m  number,  weight,  and 
measure,  wherein  principally,  Mundane  Musicke  doth  consist,  (pp.  o/i.) 

Of  iiwiMfie  Mtf^  he  tells  us: 

Humane  Musicke,  is  the  Concordance  of  diuers  elements  in  one  compound,  by 
which  the  spintxail  nature  is  ioyncd  with  the  body,  and  the  reasonable  part  Is 
coupled  in  concord  with  the  vnreasonable,  which  proceeds  from  the  vnitit^ 
of  ue  body  and  the  soule.  For  that  amitie,  by  whidi  the  body  is  ioyned  vnto 
die  soule,  is  not  tyed  with  bodily  bands,  but  vertuall,  caused  by  die  propor- 
tion of  humors.  For  what  (saith  Ccelius)  makes  the  powers  of  the  soule  so 
sundry  and  disagreeing  to  conspire  oftentimes  each  with  other?  who  recon- 
ciles die  Elements  of  me  body?  what  other  power  doth  soder  and  glue  that 
spiiituall  strength,  which  is  indued  with  an  intellect  to  a  mortall  and  earthly 
frame,  than  that  Musicke  which  euery  man  that  descends  into  himselfe  fmds 
in  himselfe?  For  euery  like  is  preserued  by  his  like,  and  by  his  dislike  is 
disturbed.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  loath  and  abhone  dischords,  and  are  ^<4^hfy^ 
when  we  heare  harmonicall  concords,  because  we  know  there  is  m  our 
telues  the  like  concord,  (p.  i.) 

How  did  Dowland,  who  loved  discords  as  a  cat  loves  cream,  reconcile 
himself  to  the  £nal  patagraph,  one  wonders. 

Omithoparcus  continues  with  a  desoipoon  of  Organicall  Musicke, 
HarmooicaU  Musicke,  Inspecdue  Musk^  Acdue  Musidce,  Mensural! 
MusidBe  and  Pkine  Musicke. 

On  the  medieval  doctrine  concerning  the  relative  positions  of  the  musical 
theoretician  and  the  practical  musician,  Dowland  would  have  found  himself 
endidy  in  agreement  with  Omithoparcus.  His  simple  Canton,  or  vocal! 
singers,  who  diough  they  seeme  excellent  in  dieir  blinde  Diuision-making, 
are  merely  ignorant,  euen  in  the  first  elements  of  Musicke'  might  haye  come 
direct  from  the  pages  of  the  Micrologus.  Omithoparcus  is  at  pains  to  make  the 
position  clear  and  it  seems  worth  while  quoting  him  in  full  on  a  point  which 
was  held  to  be  of  cardinal  importance: 

Of  the  differences  betwixt  a  Musitian,  and  a  Singer, 

Of  diem  that  nco&sse  the  Art  of  Hamumy^  diere  be  diree  Idndes;  (saith 
iV(aftcfttmi5intliemstBookdie4.chap.ofh^  T^eom)  one  is  that  which  deal- 
edi  widi  Instruments;  the  other  makedi  Verses;  die  dnrd  doth  iudge  die 
workes  lx»di  of  the  instruments,  and  of  die  verses.  Now  die  first,  which  dcd- 
edi  widi  Instruments,  dodi  lierein  spend  aU  his  wotke;  as  Harpers  and 
Otganisls^  Be  aU  odiers  ^wdiich  approue  thdr  skil  by  Instruments.  For  thy  are 
lemoned  &om  die  inteUectuall  part  of  MuskJce,  being  but  as  seruano,  and 
vsing  no  reason:  voide  of  aU  speculation,  and  following  their  sence  onely. 
Now  thougli  diey  secmc  to  doe  many  things  learnedly  and  ddlfiilly,  yet  is  it 
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plaine  that  they  hauc  not  knowledge,  because  they  comprehend  not  the 
thing  they  professe,  in  the  purenesse  ot  their  vnderstanding ;  and  therefore 
doe  we  deny  them  to  haue  Musicke,  which  is  the  Science  of  making  mclodie. 
For  there  is  knowledge  without  practise,  and  most  an  end  greater,  than  in 
them  that  are  excellent  Practitioners.  For  we  attribute  the  nimblenesse  of 
fmgering  not  to  Science,  which  is  onely  residing  in  the  soule,  but  to  practise, 
for  if  it  were  otherwise,  euery  man  the  more  skilfull  he  were  in  the  Art, 
the  more  swift  he  would  be  in  his  tuigering.  Yet  doe  we  not  deny  the  know- 
ledge of  Musicke  to  all  that  play  on  Instruments;  for  the  Organist,  and  he  that 
sings  to  the  Ilarpc,  may  haue  the  knowledge  of  Musick,  which,  if  it  be,  we 
account  such  the  best  Artists. 

The  second  kind  is  o( Poets,  who  are  led  to  the  making  ot  a  verse,  rather  by 
a  naturall  instinct,  than  by  speculation.  These  Boitius  secludes  from,  the  specU" 
lation  of  Musicke,  hut  Austin  doth  not. 

The  third  kind  of  Musitians,  be  they  which  doe  assume  vnto  them  the 
cunning  to  iudge  and  discerne  good  Ayres  from  bad:  which  kind  (sith  it  is 
wholy  placed  in  speculation  and  reason)  it  doth  properly  belong  to  the  Art 
of  Musicke.  (pp.  3/4). 

Who  is  truely  to  be  called  a  Musittan 

Therefore  he  is  truely  to  be  called  a  Musitian,  who  hath  the  faculty  of 
speculation  and  reason,  not  he  that  hath  onely  practickc  fashion  of  singing: 
for  so  saith  Boetius  lih.  i.  cap.  35.  He  is  called  a  Musitian,  \yhich  taketh  vpon 
him  the  knowledge  of  Singing  by  weighing  it  with  reason,  not  with  the 
seruile  exercise  of  practise,  but  the  commanding  power  of  speculation,  and 
wanteth  neither  speculation  nor  practise.  Wherfore  that  practise  is  fit  tor  a 
learned  man:  Plutarch  in  his  Musicke  sets  downe  (being  forced  vnto  it  by 
Homers  authoritie)  and  proues  it  thus:  Speculation  breedeth  onely  knowledge, 
but  practise  bringeth  the  same  to  worke.  (p.  4.) 

Who  he  called  Singers 

The  Practitioner  of  this  facultie  is  called  a  Cantor,  who  doth  pronounce  and 
sing  those  things,  which  the  Musitian  by  a  rule  of  reason  doth  set  downe.  So 
that  the  Harmony  is  nothing  w^orth,  if  the  Cantor  seeke  to  vtter  it  without  the 
Rules  of  reason,  and  vnlesse  he  comprehend  that  which  he  pronounceth  in  the 
puritie  of  his  vnderstanding.  Therefore  well  saith  loun  Papa  22.  cap.z.  To 
whom  shall  I  compare  a  Cantor  better  than  to  a  Drunkard  (w^hich  indeed 
goeth  home,)  but  by  which  path  he  cannot  tell.  A  Musitian  to  a  Cantor  is  as 
SLPrtetor  to  a  Cryer. ...  (p.  4). 

Thomas  Morley,  in  A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall  Musicke 
(1597),  shows  a  very  different  attitude  in  this  matter  of  speculative  and 
practical  music.  The  very  title  is  a  bold  break  with  tradition,  and  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  is,  in  its  way,  revolutionary.  Instead  of  beguming  with  an 
exposition  of  the  current  musical  philosophy,  he  plui^|;es  straight  into 
practical  teaching,  in  the  fi>nn  of  a  conversation  between  three  characters: 
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Polymathes,  Philomathes  and  Master.  Before  they  have  gone  far,  the 
following  exchange  takes  place: 

MA.  .  .  .  But  haue  you  learned  nothing  at  all  in  Musick  before? 

PHI.  Nothing.  Therefore  I  pray  begin  at  the  verie  beginiimg,  and  teach  mee 

as  though  I  were  a  childe. 
MA.  I  will  do  so,  and  therefore  behold,  here  is  the  Scale  of  Musicke  which 

wee  tearme  tlie  Gam.  (p.  2.) 

Then  he  is  off iinTncictiately  on  a  dear  erpodrioii  of  all  that  concerns  the  art 
of  readily  and  understanding  music  according  to  the  practice  of  his  time.  It  is 
not  until  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  adds  a  section  called  'Anno- 
tations' that  the  question  of  Speculative  and  Practical  music  is  raised.  He 
abandons  the  oonvemtional  form  and  speaks  in  his  own  person,  quoting 
authorities  on  the  natun  of  die  division.  He  sums  up  by  saying : 

As  for  the  diuision,  Musicke  is  either  speculatiue  or  practicall.  Speculatiue  is 
Aai  kind  of  musidte  which  by  Mathematicall  helpes,  seeketh  out  the  causes* 
properties,  and  natures  of  soundes  by  themselues,  and  compared  with  others, 
proceeding  no  further,  but  content  with  the  onlie  contemplatioii  of  the  Art 
Practicall  is  that  which  teacheth  al  that  may  be  knowne  in  songs,  eyther  £sx 
the  vndetstandingofother  mens,  or  making  of  ones  owne. . . . 

Though  he  has  a  short  paragraph  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Music  of  the 
Spheies,  makes  &nnal  obeisance,  and  quotes  Authority  on  the  subject, 
deariy  it  is  not  in  such  questions  that  his  main  interest  Hes.  His  attention  is 
devoted  in  much  more  detail  to  problems  concerning  die  physical  make  up  of 

the  notes,  the  relationship  between  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  the  exact  nature 
of  Mood,  Time  and  Prolation,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  scientific  aspect  of 
Ipeculative  music,  rather  than  the  metaphysicaL  In  this  respect  Morley,  in 
1597,  bebnged  to  the  fiituie,  while  Omithopaccus,  in  1609,  belonged  to  the 
past 

In  accordance  widi  the  prevailing  musical  dieories  of  his  day,  Omitho- 
parcus  believed  the  ecclesiastical  tonal  system  to  have  descended  directly  from, 
and  to  be  identical  with,  the  Greek  system  of  the  tonoi.  He  also  accepted  that, 
in  addition  to  bearing  the  Greek  names,  every  tone,  or  mode,  still  retained  the 
chaxacterisdc  powers  which  andent  writers  held  to  be  inherent  in  the  Greek 
tones,  the  fourth  chapter  he  describes  both  'The  Authentic  and  thePlag^ll' 
and  then  he  sets  forth  the  names: 

Now  these  Eight  Tones  (3s  Franc,  lib,  5.  Theor.and  last  Chapter,  and  lib.  i. 
pntL  7.  Mp.  sailh)  are  by  the  Authors  thus  named.  The  first  Dorian;  the 
second,  Hypodarim;  die  third,  Phrygian;  (which  Porphyrio  cals  barbarous;) 
the  fourth,  Hypophrygim;  the      Lydian;  the  sixt,  Hypalydim;  the  seuenth, 
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Myxolydian\  the  eight,  some  call  Hypomyxolydian;  others  say  it  hath,  no 
proper  name.  (pp.  10/ 11). 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  he  continues  with  his  in&tmation  about  the 

tones,  or  modes,  and  says : 

That  dimrs  men  are  delighted  with  diuers  Moodes 

Euery  mans  palate  is  not  delighted  with  the  same  meate  (as  Pon.  writes  in 
the  16.  ch.  of  his  Musick.)  but  some  delight  in  sharp,  some  in  sweet  meates: 
neither  are  all  mens  eares  delighted  with  the  same  sounds:  £or  some  are 
delighted  with  the  crabbed  &  courtly  wandring  of  the  first  Tone.  Othen  do 
aficct  the  hoarse  grauitie  of  the  second:  others  take  pleasure  in  the  seuere,  & 
as  it  were  disdainful  stalkii^  of  the  third:  others  axe  drawn  with  the  flatring 
sound  of  the  fourth:  others  are  moued  with  the  modest  wantonnes  of  the 
fift:  others  are  led  with  the  lamenting  voyce  of  the  sixt:  others  do  willingly 
heare  the  warlike  leapings  of  the  seuenth:  odiers  do  loue  the  decent,  &  as  it 
were,  matronall  carriage  of  the  eight . . . 

The  Darian  Moode  is  the  bestower  of  wisdome,  and  causer  of  chastity. 
The  Phrygian  causeth  wars,  and  enflameth  fiiry.  The  Eolian  doth  appease  &e 
tempests  of  the  minde,  and  when  it  hath  appeased  them,  luls  them  asleqie. 
Tlie  Lydian  doth  sharpen  the  wit  of  die  dull,  6c  doth  make  them  diat  ate 
bturdened  with  earthly  desires,  to  desire  heauenly  things,  an  excellent  worker 
of  good  diings.  Yet  doth  Plato  lib,  3.  de  Rep,  much  reprehend  the  Lydian, 
bom  because  it  is  mournful,  and  also  because  it  is  womanish.  But  he  alloweth 
of  the  Darian,  both  because  it  is  manly,  &  also  dodi  delight  valiant  men,  & 
is  a  discourser  of  warlike  matters. . . .  36.) 

By  the  time  Dowland  made  the  work  of  Omithoparcus  TamiHar  to  all 
that  speake  our  language*,  Mei  and  the  camerata  in  Italy,  and  the  theoreticians 
of  the  Acadimie  de  Pohie  et  de  Musique  in  France,  though  still  accepting  the 
miraculous  powen  of  Greek  music  to  adiieve  these  *eflfects',  had  aheady 
shown  the  error  of  identifying  the  Church  modes  with  the  Greek  tonal 
system.  In  England,  though  no  similar  searchings  of  musical  antiquity  had 
occupied  the  theorists,  the  new  ideas  were,  in  certain  directions  at  least,  being 
tacidy  accepted.  It  is  noticeable  that  Thomas  Morley,  though  giving  a  very 
thorough  analysis  of  the  construction  of  the  modes,  confines  himself  to  a 
scientific  discussion  of  the  musical  intervals  of  which  the  modes  are  con^>osed 
and  attributes  to  them  no  extra-musical  properties.  He  gives  iSbe  'dght  tunes' 
their  Greek  names  but  of  any  further  attributes  he  says  no  more  than  of  the 
Dorian  'the  ancient  Dorius,  so  famous  and  recommended  in  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers*.^  That  he  realizes  they  are  not  the  true  Greek  tonoi  is  shown 
when  he  says: 

.  .  .  And  these  be  (although  not  the  true  substance)  yet  some  shadow  of  the 
ancient  modi  whereof  Boethius  and  Glareanus  have  written  so  much.*  (p.  147.) 
*  Annotations,  Upon  the  third  part. 
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Another  subject  on  which  the  writings  of  Ornithoparcus  were  inapplicable 
to  the  time  and  place  appears  in  the  Third  Booke,  where  he  treats  of  Accent 
in  the  singing  of  gospels,  epistles  and  psalms.  His  rules  apply  exclusively  to 
Latin  texts  which  were,  of  course,  no  longer  in  use  in  the  Jacobean  Church. 

Dowland  can  hardly  have  £uled  to  realize  die  changes  that  had  come  about 
since  Omithoparcus's  time,  nor  is  it  likely  he  was  unaware  of  the  pubHcation 
of  Morley*s  A  Plaitie  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall  Musicke.  Without  in 
any  way  beUtding  the  quahty  of  the  MicrologuSy  or  underestimating  its 
importance  as  a  historical  document,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  some 
sections  were  obsolete  in  relation  to  the  English  musical  scene  in  1609,  and 
tliat  the  contents  of  the  sdll  relevant  chapters  had  been  carefully  and  e^qicrtly 
handled  by  Morley.  Yet  Dowland  nowhere  suggests  that  his  motive  in 
publishing  is  to  make  available  a  work  important  mainly  as  a  historical  record 
of  ideas  and  practises  either  just  passed  into,  or  rapidly  on  their  way  towards, 
desuetude.  Possibly  he  found  an  identity  of  outlook  with  Ornithoparcus  on 
certain  questions  (singers  for  one,  undoubtedly  I),  which  blinded  him  to  its 
shortcomings  as  a  textbook  for  1609,  or  possibly  once  launched  upon  die  work 
he  was  reluctant  to  abandon  die  results  of  such  an  extensive  labour.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  reaction  of  the  musical  public,  and  whether  the  sales 
justified  the  cost  of  publication.  Perhaps  the  sub-title.  Introduction:  Containing 
the  Art  of  Singing,  and  the  chapters  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject,  carried 
enough  interest  to  insure  an  adequate  maHcet 

A  Hghter  side  to  the  Micrologus  is  provided  by  the  remarks  about  Cantors 
that  appear  throughout  the  volume.  They  suggest  that  the  standard  of  singing 
in  cathedrals  and  churches,  at  least  in  the  towns  and  cities  Ornithoparcus  knew, 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  On  p.  75  he  tells  us  how  he  has  travelled  in  order  to 
hear  many  di£ferent  choirs: 

.  .  .  And  (if  I  may  speake  without  vain-glory)  for  that  cause  haue  I  scene  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  them  diuers  Churches  both  Metropolitane  and 
Cathedrall,  not  without  great  impeachment  of  my  state  that  thereby  I  might 
profit  those  that  shall  Hue  after  mee.  In  which  traucll  of  mine  I  have  seen  the 
fiue  Kingdomes  of  Pannonia,  Sarmatia,  Bocmia,  Denmarke,  and  of  both  the 
Germanies  63.  Diocesses,  Cities  340,  infinit  fashions  of  diuers  people,  besides 
sayled  ouer  the  two  seas,  to  wit,  xhcBalticke,  and  the  great  Ocean,  not  to  hcape 
riches,  but  to  increase  my  knowledge.  All  which  I  would  haue  thus  taken, 
that  the  Readers  may  know  this  booke  is  more  out  of  my  experience,  than 
any  precepts. 

On  p.  88,  out  of  his  experience,  he  tells  mCfthe  diuers  fashions  of  Singing. 

.  .  .  the  English  doe  carroll;  the  French  sing;  the  Spaniards  weepe;  the 
Italians,  which  dwell  about  the  Coasts  oilanua  caper  with  their  Voyces;  the 
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others  barke;  but  the  Germanes  (which  I  am  ashamed  to  vtter)  doe  howle 
hke  Wolues. 

He  ends  his  treatise  with  a  chapter  entided  Of  the  Ten  Precepts  necessary  for 
euery  singer ^  and  says: 

Being  that  diners  men  doc  diucrsly  abuse  themselues  in  Gods  praise ;  some  by 
mouing  their  body  vndecently;  some  by  gaping  vnsccmely;  some  by  chang- 
ing the  vowels,  I  thought  good  to  teach  all  Cantors  certaine  precepts,  by 
which  they  may  erre  lesse. 

The  following  are  a  few  points  fiom  his  list: 

3.  Let  enery  Singer  con&rme  his  voyce  to  the  words,  that  as  much  as  he  can 
he  maketh  the  Concent  sad  when  the  words  are  sad;  &  merry  when  they  are 
TMXzy  •  •  • 

4.  ADOue  all  things  keepe  die  equalitie  of  measure.  For  to  smg  without  law 
and  measure,  is  an  offence  to  God  himselfo,  who  hath  made  all  things  well, 
in  number,  weight  and  measure. . . . 

7*  Let  a  Sineer  take  heed,  least  he  begin  too  loud  braying  like  an  Asse,  or 
when  he  ham  begun  with  an  vneuen  neight,  disgrace  the  Song.  For  God  is 
not  pleased  with  loud  cryes,  but  widb  loudy  sounds:  it  is  not  (saith  our  Bras' 
mus)  the  noyse  of  the  Hps,  but  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Art,  which  like  the 
lowdest  voice  doth  pierce  Gods  eares. . . .  But  why  the  Saxons,  and  those 
that  dwell  vpon  the  Balticke  coast,  should  so  delight  in  such  damouring, 
there  is  no  reason,  but  either  because  they  haue  a  dea&  God,  or  because  they 
thinke  he  is  gone  to  the  South-side  of  hesiuen,  and  therefore  cannot  so  easily 
heare  both  theEasterlings,  and  the  Southerlings. 

9.  The  vncomely  gapii^  of  the  mouth,  and  vngracefoll  motion  of  the  body, 
is  a  signe  of  a  bad  Singer. 

10.  Aboue  all  things,  let  the  Singer  study  to  please  God,  and  not  men; 
(saidi  Guido)  there  are  fooHsh  Singers,  wno  contemne  the  deuotion  they 
should  seeke  after:  and  a£fect  the  wantonnesse  whidi  they  should  shun: 
because  they  intend  their  singing  to  men,  and  not  to  God:  seeking  for  a  Htde 
worldly  fame,  diat  so  they  may  loose  the  etemall  glory;  pleasing  men  that 
thereby  they  may  displease  God:  imparting  to  others  that  deuotion,  which 
themselues  want:  seeking  the  fauour  of  the  creature,  contemninff  the  loue  of 
the  Creatour:  to  whom  is  due  all  honour,  and  reuerence,  anaseruice.  To 
whom  I  doe  deuote  my  selfe,  and  all  that  is  mine,  to  him  will  I  sing  as  long 
as  I  haue  being:  for  he  hath  raised  me  (poore  Wretch)  ftom  the  earth,  and 
from  the  meanest  basenesse.  Therefore  blessed  be  his  Name  world  without 
end.ilffKft.^ 

TheendaftheWarhe 

But  this  was  not  quite  the  end,  for  Omithoparcus  added  a  Peroratio  ac  Uhri 
CancksiOt  of  which,  in  Dowknd  s  translation,  the  final  words  are: 
*  pp.  89-90. 
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.  .  .  Wherefore  let  those  courteous  Readers  (that  be  dehghted  widi  Omi- 
thoparcus  his  paines  taken)  be  contented  with  these  few  things,  for  as  soone 
as  I  can  but  take  breath,  they  shall  see  matters  of  greater  worth. 

THE  'NECESSARIE  OBSERVATIONS'  OF  BESARDUS 

Hieie  is  no  absolute  oertainty  as  to  whether  this  translatioti  in  Varietk  of 
Uue-Lessans  is  by  John  or  Robert*  Hiere  seems  to  have  been  a  determined 

effort  to  make  the  volume  appear  as  the  sole  work  of  Robert,  and  John's  name 
is  not  given  on  the  tide-page.  Nevertheless,  the  caption  at  the  beginning  of  the 
instnictioiis  reads  as  Allows: 

NECBSSARIE/  OBSERVATIONS  BELONG-/IN6  TO  THE 
LUTE,  AND  LVT£/  playing,  by  John  Baptislo  Besardo  of  Visonti:  widi/ 
choise  vaxietie  of  LVTB-4essons,  partly  Inuented,  and  partly  Col-/lectied  out 
of  die  best  AVTHORS,  by  Roteif  Douhmd,  and  Ichn  Douland  Batdider  cSf 
MUSICKB. 

If  John's  responsibility  is  acknowledged  here,  why  does  his  name  not 
appear  elsewhere,  unless  be  himself  was  making  an  attempt  to  pusb^Kward  a 
noirSO-briUiant  son?  The  above  caption  was,  presumably,  written  on  tbe 
manuscript  when  it  went  to  the  printers,  but  when  the  title-page  was  made  up 
with  Robert's  name  only,  possibly  the  presence  of  the  tell-tale  name  of  John 
was  forgotten  and  was  not  removed. 

It  is  true  that  in  lines  14, 15  and  16  of  the  address  'To  the  Reader  whosoeoer' 
Robert  says: 

The  Treatise  of  fingering  I  thought  no  scome  to  borrow  of  lohn  Baptisto 
Besardo  of  Visonti,  being  a  man  generally  knowne  and  honoured  for  his 
excellencie  in  this  kinde.  But  whatsoeuer  I  hauc  here  done  (vntill  my  Father 
hath  finished  his  greater  Worke,  touching  the  Art  of  Lute-playing,)  I  refiaxe 
ittoyouriudidouscensuies. . . . 

In  line  12,  however,  he  says,  claiming  the  credit  for  the  whole  collection: 

Toudiing  this  I  haue  done,  they  are  Collections  gadiered  together  widi  mucfa 
labour  out  ofdie  most  excellent  Authon . . . 

This,  even  though  John's  part  is  acknowledged  on  the  opposite  page. 

If  lines  14,  15  and  16  are  carefully  examined  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  fact, 
Robert  makes  no  specific  claim  to  the  translatifMi  and  what  he  says  could  apply 
to  nodiing  more  dian  die  decision  to  include  the  'Observations'  in  the  volume. 

Unfi>rtunately  so  Htde  is  known  of  the  shadowy  figure  of  Robert  that  we 

*  Jdia  Satton,  in  Hie  Lute  InsCructioiu  of  Jean-Baptiste  Bencd*,  The  Mudul  QiMttrly, 
VoL  U,  pp.  345-6a,  aooepli  it  ai  die  woik  ofRobett,  wiihoiic  question. 
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are  not  in  a  position  to  say  for  certain  whether  he  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  ability  to  have  carried  through  the  translation.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  John  was  probabiy  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  publication 
of  both  Varietk  of  Lute-Lessons  and  A  Musicall  Banquet  and  that  he  may  well 
have  made  the  translation  himself,  and  even  written  the  pre^tory  matter,  widi 
the  express  intention  of  pushing  Robert  forward  into  the  pubHc  eye.  If 
Robert  had  possessed  the  required  ability  to  prepare  these  two  volumes 
unaided  how  is  it,  one  wonders,  that  no  further  editorial  work  was  ever 
undertaken  by  him? 

We  know  &om  his  translation  of  die  Miarologus  diat  Dowland  had  an 
exceUent  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  all  his  writings  show  a  most  persuasive 
English  style.  Both  of  these,  I  beUeve,  at  this  point,  he  turned  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  son. 

Jean-Baptiste  Besard  (c.  1567-c.  1625)  was  die  son  of  a  merchant  of 
Besan9on.^  He  lived  successively  in  Rome,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Laurencini;  at  Colc^ne,  where  his  Thesmtms  Harmonicus  was  printed  in  1603, 

and  his  collection  of  historical  documents,  Mercurii  Galtobcl^ici  in  1604;  in 
Augsburg,  where  his  Novus  partus,  sine  concertationes  tnusicac,  his  Antrum 
philosophicum,  a  book  of  medical  information,  and  Isagoge  in  artem  testudi- 
nariam,  all  appeared  in  1617.  He  is  described  by  Castan  as: 

.  .  .  ce  celebre  amateur,  licencie  et  docteur  en  droit,  compilatcur  dc  gros 
livres  historique,  philosophiques  et  medicaus,  qui  s*intitulait  lui-meme  adepte 
des  arts  liberaux,  et  tres  habile  musicien'.f 

The  'Observations'  included  in  Varictie  of  Lute-Lcssons  are  a  translation  of 
the  De  modo  in  testudine  libellus  appended  to  the  Thesaurus  Harmonicus  with, 
as  Julia  Sutton  says,  ^minor  changes'.  In  the  Novus  partus,  published  in 
September,  1617,  Besardus  appended  a  revised  and  enlarged  set  of  instructions 
vidth  the  tide  *Ad  artem  Testudinis  hreui'.  Just  prior  to  diis,  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  his  hogoge  appeared,  being  a  translation  into  German  of  the  *Ad  Artem 
Testudinis  hreux  by  *I.N.*,  with  some  emendations,  and  some  comments  by  the 
translator.:]: 

As  printed  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons,  the  'Observations'  consist  of  some 
general  remarks,  and  then,  with  side  headings,  the  following  sections: 

TochuseaLVTE. 

What  lesson  to  begin  withall. 
For  vsing  of  both  hands  together. 
For  Griping  of  stops  in  B. 

*  Auguste  Castan,  'Notes  sur  J.  B.  Besard',  Memoirs  de  la  SocUtU  d' emulation  du  Douhst 
5^  serie,  Tome  I,  Besan^on,  1876,  p.  25. 
f  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

X  For  some  of  diis  infocmatioti  I  am  indebted  to  Julia  Stitton's  artide. 
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Of  Holding. 

For  the  vsc  of  die  right  hand. 

To  know  how  to  strike  single  strings,  being  &und  amot^  stops. 
Wherefore  the  numbers  before  the  letters  serueth. 
Of  playing  with  the  two  fingers. 
A  good  Note. 

Among  other  pieces  of  general  advice  he  makes  the  sensible  suggestion 
that  the  student  will  make  better  progress 

if  hce  stint  himslefe  in  his  learning  with  such  labour  and  exercise  that  is 
moderate*  and  continually  nor  such  vnreasonable  pains  as  many  doe  weary 
themselues  with: 

He  also  advises  practice  at  such  times  as  the  student  feels  willingness: 

For  there  is  a  certaine  natural!  disposition,  for  learning  the  ARTS  naturally 
infused  into  vs,  and  shewing  it  in  vs  rather  at  one  time  then  another,  which  if 
one  will  prouoke  by  immoderate  labour,  he  shall  fight  against  Nature.  There- 
fore whoi  thou  shalt  finde  thyselfe  apdie  disposed,  and  hast  time  and  oppor- 
tunitie,  spare  no  paynes,  yet  keepe  this  course. 

On  choosing  a  lute  he  says: 

First  and  formost  chuse  a  L  VTE  neither  great  nor  small,  but  a  midling  one, 
such  as  shall  fit  thine  hand  in  tliinc  owne  iudgement  Yet  I  had  rather  thou 
didst  practise  at  first  on  a  LVT£  that  were  somewhat  greater  and  harder, 
vnlesse  thy  hand  be  very  short:  because  that  is  good  to  stretch  the  sinewes, 
which  are  in  no  sort  to  be  slackned.^ 

He  is  wise  in  his  time  in  suggesting  the  beginner  should  start  with  an  easy 
lesson,  it  being  apparently,  the  custom  to  begin  on  pieces  that  overtaxed  the 
student's  capacity'.  He  also  tells  the  student  he  should  get  one  piece  'reasonably 
perfect',  not  stragghng  from  one  to  another'.  He  recommends  that  pieces 
should  be  memorized,  the  fingering  of  each  hand  having  first  been  carefully 
marked  and  noted. 

In  the  section  on  left-hand  fingering  he  gives  all  the  usual  rules,  but 
emphasizes  die  fact  that  different  circumstances  demand  the  use  of  dif^ent 
fingers. 

He  stresses  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  counterpoint  and  of  keeping 
the  component  voices  aUve: 

. . ,  nothing  is  more  swectc,  then  when  those  parts  (the  mothers  of  Harmonie) 
are  rightly  combined,  which  cannot  be  if  the  fingers  be  sodainly  taken  from 
die  strings; :  for  that  voyce  peiisheth  sodainly,  when  the  stopping  thereof  is 
ended. . . .  Therefore  keepe  your  fingers  in  what  strings  soeuer  you  strike 

*  This  advice  needs  to  be  treated  widi  care.  In  my  teadiing  experience  I  have  finmd  a  too 
laige  initniment  can  be  exceedingly  disoouci^ing  to  the  student. 
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(especially  when  you  strike  the  Base)  wliilst  the  other  fingers  are  stopping 
other  stops,  and  rcmouc  them  not  till  another  Note  come,  which  doth  im- 
mediately fall  vpon  another  Base,  or  some  other  part. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  instructions  (or  the  right  hand  that,  in  my  opinion, 
die  'Ohservations*  are  of  most  interest,  since  they  represent  a  transitional 
stage  between  the  early  technique  and  that  which  was  finally  to  supersede  it. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Thomas  Robinson's  Schoole  of  Musickc  in  1603,  no 
other  instructions  for  the  lute  had  been  printed  in  England,  and  Robinson, 
while  advocating  the  thumb  for  runnii^  passages  in  the  bass,  still  taught, 
without  modification,  the  use  of  the  diumb  and  first  finger  for  all  such  passages 
on  the  upper  strings.  Besardus,  however,  recommends  the  use  of  the  second 
and  first  fingers  in  all  passages  where  the  upper  voice  is  accompanied  by  notes 
in  the  bass,  thus  avoiding  the  excessive  movement  of  the  hand  if  the  thumb  is 
to  play  a  note  in  the  bass  and  then  move  rapidly  over  to  take  its  place  on  one 
of  die  upper  strings.  Nevertheless,  he  still  maintains  the  importance  of  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  fi>r  all  passages  without  bass  notes.* 

By  the  time  that  Mace's  Musick's  Monument  appeared  in  1676  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  technique  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  although  Mary 
Burwell's  tutor  (c.  1668-1 671)  still  recommends  its  use  for  fast  running  passages 
firom  the  bass  to  the  treble.f 

On  the  subject  of  ornamentation  he  avoids  the  problem  altogether  by 
saying: 

You  should  haue  some  rules  for  the  sweet  relishes  and  shakes  if  they  could  be 
expressed  here,  as  they  are  on  the  LVTE:  but  seeing  they  cannot  by  speach 
or  writing  be  expressed,  thou  wert  best  to  imitate  some  cunning  player,  or 
get  them  by  thine  owne  practise,  onely  take  heed,  least  in  making  too  many 
shakes  thou  hinder  the  perfection  of  the  Notes.  In  somme,  if  you  affect  biting 
sounds,  as  some  men  call  them,  which  may  very  well  be  vsed,  yet  vse  them 
not  in  your  running,  and  vse  them  not  at  all  but  when  you  iudge  them  decent 

He  ends  with  diis  ity unction  to  die  student: 

Therefore  take  in  good  part  diis  one  Methode  of  practising  on  the  LVTE 
howsoeuer  it  be:  composed  in  such  sort  as  an  ingenious  man,  and  one  that 
professeth  another  Art  could  attayne  vnto:  receiue  it  I  say  with  as  kinde  a 
heart  as  I  offer  it  with,  and  so  shall  I  be  ready  hereafter  to  furnish  thee  widi 
some  other  worke  of  mine  owne  more  serious.  Farewell. 

*  See  also  p.  320  for  a  Note  on  Dowland's  playing  technique. 

f  Hiumon  Dart,  *Mary  Burwell's  InstructUm  Book  for  the  Lute*.  Galpm  Society  JomtuA, 
No.  XI,  May,  1958,  pp.  3-62. 
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Patrons  and  friends 

In  an  age  when  England  had  no  mote  than  ahout  five  rnilHon  inhahitants, 

and  when  marriage  among  the  aristocracy,  the  gentry  and  the  'new  rich'  was 
an  important  means  of  consolidating  estates  and  famihes  and  of  securing 
political  alignments,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  famiUes  in  the  Court 
dccle,  £nm  which  a  laige  pcoportion  of  Dowland's  patrons  was  diawOt  wcfe, 
in  fiict,  cdated  to  eadi  other.  There  is  no  need  to  look  to  the  remote  ramifi- 
cations of  the  various  fiunilies  to  find  these  connections.  Widiin  the  genera^ 
tions  of  Dowland's  own  time  the  singularly  close  integration  of  this  society 
can  be  seen. 

The  fact  that  death  so  often  removed  one  or  other  partner  within  a  £cw 
years  of  marriage,  and  that  a  closely  ensuing  remarriage  was  the  normal 
practice,  often  meant  that  a  man  or  woman  had  successively  two,  three  or 
even  fi>ur,  wives  or  husbands,  die  fiunily  connections  spreading  wider  and 

wider  with  each  new  marriage.  One  group  only  from  among  Dowland's 
patrons  and  friends  gives  a  rv^pical  picture  of  these  family  relationships  among 
die  upper  classes  in  sixteenth-century  England.  Thus  Lady  Russell  was, 
through  her  sisters,  the  aunt  of  both  Sir  Robert  Cedl  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
(who,  though  not  a  direct  patron  of  Dowland's,  must,  by  reason  of  his  dose 
association  witli  the  Earl  of  Essex,  have  been  at  least  acquainted  with  him) ; 
Giles  Hoby  was  her  first  husband's  half-brother ;  and  she  was,  of  course,  the 
aunt  by  marriage  of  Lucie  Countess  of  Bedford.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  was  the 
uncle  of  Elizabeth  'the  young  Lady  Derby*,  sister-in-law  of  Ferdinando  Earl 
of  Derby,  whose  wife  Ahce  was  the  sister  of  Elizabeth  Carey,  Lady  Hunsdon. 
Cecil's  wife,  Elizabeth  Brooke  was  the  niece  of  Sir  Henry  Cobham.  Lord 
Hunsdon's  sister  Margaret  Carey,  married  Sir  Edward  Hoby,  the  son  of  Lady 
Russell  by  her  first  husband;  and  so  die  Cecils,  Russells,  Hobys,  Stanleys, 
Spencers,  Careys  and  Brookes  were  all  linked  together  in  various  degrees  of 
kinship. 

The  custom  of  dedicating  books  of  music  to  an  induential  patron  was 
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general,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent  as  well,  composers  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  use  of  strange  and  exaggo^ted  compliments.  No  flattery 
seems  to  have  heen  too  gross  to  be  acceptable  and  Dowland  was  merely 
following  the  fiuhion  in  his  use  of  extravagant  adulation. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  slight  difference  of  motive  behind  the  choice 
of  a  patron  for  a  book  and  for  the  naming  of  an  individual  piece.  In  the  case  of 
Dowland's  printed  books  it  is  noticeable  that  people  of  position  and  influence 
are  always  chosen:  Sir  George  Carey  [The  First  Booke  of  Songes);  Lucie 
Countess  of  Bedford  (The  Second  Booke  of  Songs)\  Sir  John  Souch  (The  Third 
and  LasU  Booke  of  Songs) ;  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (^4  Pilgrimes  Solace) ;  Anne, 
Queen  of  England  (Lachrimce  or  Seaven  Teares) ;  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (The 
Micrologus) ;  and  it  is  clear  that  expediency,  the  hope  of  financial  reward  or 
favours  to  come  lay  behind  the  choice.  With  the  individual  pieces  a  less 
calculating  attitude  is  apparent  Certainly  some  may  have  been  commissioned, 
others  certainly  were  not.  For  example  Henry  Noel's  Galliard,  the  Earl  of 
Essex's  Galliard,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  Galliard  were  not  so  named  until 
after  the  death  of  the  three  dedicatees  when  further  favours  of  any  kind  could 
no  longer  be  expected.  These  can  only  have  been  acts  of  disinterested  homage. 
The  altogether  obscure  Thomas  Colher  and  the  not  very  distinguished  M.P. 
£ot  Carnarvon,  Nicholas  Griffith,  may  have  bought  themselves  immortaUty 
by  conunissioning  galliards,  but  did  the  expressions  of  6iendship  for  John 
Forster,  William  Jewel  and  Andiony  Holbome  also  have  their  price  or  were 
they  purely  the  result  of  a  generous  impulse? 

Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  of  all  the  dedications  are  those  of  the  pavan  and 
galhard  to  the  young  Cornish  pirate  Digory  Piper.  Was  Piper  a  lover  of 
music  and  did  he  commission  the  two  pieces  or  was  he  a  friend  for  whom 
Dowland  was  prepared  to  make  a  defiant  gesture?  Had  Piper  been  engaged  in 
the  gendemanly  occupation  of  harrying  the  Spaniard,  association  with  him 
would  have  been  in  no  way  likely  to  tarnish  Dowland's  reputation,  but  he 
was  preying  on  shipping  of  countries  with  whom  Elizabeth  had  no  quarrel, 
he  was  in  trouble  with  the  authorities  and,  though  not  hanged  for  piracy, 
must  have  been  perilously  near  it;  and  he  died  in  poverty  with  creditors 
administering  the  estate.  Altogether  a  questionable  character  for  the  muskaan 
aspuring  to  royal  fiivour  to  associate  widi  on  terms  of  friendship.  Moreover, 
when,  in  1604,  in  Lachrimce  or  Seaven  Teares^  Dowland  renamed  an  older  piece 
'The  King  of  Denmark's  Galliard'  the  intention  was,  undoubtedly  to  gratify 
his  royal  master.  It  would  have  been  more  tactful,  to  say  the  least,  to  have 
omitted  firom  the  volume  the  name  of  the  pirate  who  had  caused  so  much 
trouble  to  Christian's  ^ther.  Other  pieces  in  the  book  were  renamed  for  the 
occaskm,  then  why  not  the  galliard  named  after  Digorie  Piper,  or  if  it  was 
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too  well  known  under  that  name,  why  not  omit  it  altogether?  It  can  only  be 
supposed,  I  think,  that  Piper  was  a  friend,  and  that  in  naming  the  two  pieces 
for  him  and  including  the  galliard  in  the  LackritMi  volume  he  was  following 
the  dictates  of  a  character  which,  on  the  one  hand,  was  possessed  widi  an 

ambition  to  secure  the  highest  employment  music  could  offer  and,  on  the 
other,  was  prepared  to  set  no  limits  on  freedom  of  action,  even  when  such 
action  could  be  detrimental  to  the  realization  of  that  ambition. 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  dedicatees,  biographical  notes  are  given  of 
a  number  of  other  characters  who  played  some  part  in  Dowland's  life: 
members  of  the  nobility  under  whom  he  served;  musicians  and  others 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact;  and  poets  and  writers  widi  whom  he 
worked. 

Of  the  historically  famous  men  and  women  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
I,  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Earl  of  Sahsbury,  detailed  biographies  are  not 
given  and  only  a  £cw  dates  are  mentioned  to  set  them  in  the  period  in  relation 
to  Dowland's  life  and  work.  Where,  however,  it  has  been  possible  to  trace 

any  special  musical  interest  or  association  these  have  been  thought  relevant  to 
the  subject  and  have  been  included,  so  also,  from  time  to  time,  have  odd 
anecdotes  from  contemporary  sources  which  throw  a  litde  beam  of  light 
upon  a  distant  figure,  enliven  it  and  bring  it  close  in  an  immediately  perceived 
humanity. 

For  ease  of reference  the  notes  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

Anne,  wife  of  James  I,  sister  of  Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  England 
from  1603  till  her  death  in  1619.  She  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  masques  and 
entertainments  in  which  she,  the  Courtiers  and  the  ladies  of  her  Court  fire- 
quendy  played  the  leading  parts.  The  enormous  sums  of  money  spent  on  these 
productions  caused  grave  concern  among  the  more  responsible  sections  of 
society,  while  accounts  of  the  costumes  and  the  bearing  of  die  Queen  and  her 
ladies  during  the  performances  often  scandalized  the  more  puritanical  families 
among  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  class.  Nevertheless,  extravagant  and 
foohsh  as  she  often  was,  the  writers,  designers  and  musicians  that  were 
brought  together  to  work  for  her,  were  all  among  the  finest  in  their  various 
professions,  and  finom  such  evidence  as  can  be  pieced  together  from  the 
scripts,  designs  and  music  that  have  survived,  some  of  these  entertainments 
must  have  achieved  a  high  standard  of  distinction. 

Bertie,  Peregrine,  eleventh  Baron  Willoughby  de  Ercsby  was  the  son  of 
Katherine,  Duchess  of  Sufiblk,  third  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  After  his  death  she  married  an  obscure  gentleman  Richard  fiertie. 
Of  firm  Protestant  belief  they  were  compelled  to  fiy  the  country  durii^  the 
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Marian  persecution.*  Peregrine  is  reported  to  have  been  bom  in  a  church  porch 
during  a  violent  storm,  while  his  father  was  seeking  help  at  a  farm  near 
Wesel.f  Eventually,  through  the  intervention  ofa  friend,  the  Kit^  of  Poland 
interested  himself  in  their  case  and  they  were  granted  an  estate  in  Poland  on 
which  diey  lived  until  Elizabeth's  accession,  when  they  returned  to  England. 

In  1586  he  went  to  the  Low  Countries  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  army, 
and  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  Earl  was  recalled,  Lord  Willoughby  was 
made  General  of  the  English  forces  in  the  United  Provinces  in  his  place.  In 
March  1588/9,  finding  himself  with  his  health  undermined  and,  through  die 
fiulure  of  the  English  Government  to  pay  back  die  large  sums  laid  out  in 
necessary  payments  to  the  troops,  in  financial  difficulties,  he  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  give  up  his  command  and  rcuim  home.  The  request  was  granted 
and  soon  after  he  spent  some  months  travelling  on  the  Continent,  visiting, 
among  other  places,  Venice  and  Vienna.  In  1589  he  was  sent  to  France  to 
command  a  small  and  badly  equipped  force  of  about  four  thousand  men  to 
help  Henry  of  Navarre.  Aldiough  he  was  one  of  die  most  able  and  conscien- 
tious soldiers  of  his  day  he  failed  to  rise  again  to  any  of  the  more  spectacular 
mititary  commands  and  Robert  Naunton  says  of  him: 

...  I  have  heard  it  spoken,  that  had  he  not  slighted  the  court,  but  had  applied 
himself  to  the  queene,  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  plentiful  portion  of  her 
grace ;  And  it  was  his  saying,  (and  it  did  him  no  good),  that  he  was  not  one  of 
the  Bxptiliai  intimating,  that  he  could  not  creepe  on  the  ground,  and  that  the 
court  was  not  his  element . .  4 

He  was  made  Governor  of  Berwick  in  February  1597/8,  and  died  in  1601. 
His  exploits  in  the  Low  Countries  were  celebrated  in  the  ballad  'The 

fifteenth  day  of  July',  although,  as  with  many  other  ballads  of  the  period,  the 
facts  as  reported  are  not,  historically  speaking,  strictly  true. 

Bodley,  Sir  Josias  (i550?-i6i8),  was  the  son  of  John  Bodley  of  Exeter,  being 
the  younger  brodier  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  He  spent  much  of  his  youth  abroad  with  his  ^imily  at  Wcsel  and 

Geneva.  It  is  possible  that  he  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  but  if  so,  he  left  without  proceeding  to  a  degree.  He  appears  to  have 
travelled  considerably,  having  visited  Poland  and  then  having  served  with  the 
English  army  in  the  Netherlands.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  military 
service  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  knighted  by  Lord  Mountjoy  on  March  25th, 
1604.  He  died  in  Ireland  in  1618. 

*  Their  adventures  are  told  in  a  ballad,  'The  Duchess  of  Sufiblkes  Calamitie',  inDeloney's 

Strange  Histories  (1602). 

IAs  a  matter  of  historical  fact  the  picturesque  story  is  frowned  on. 
Fragmmta  Regalia  (1653),  edited  Atber  (1870),  p.  37. 
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I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  reason  for  his  having  been  in  Italy  in 
1595. 

Brunswick,  Henry  Julio,  Duke  of  (i  564-1613),  see  p.  31. 

Bucton,  Mr.  In  The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1563  and  1564*  some  details  arc 
given  of  the  family  of  Sir  Pyers  Bucton  of  Bucton  in  Yorkshire.  No  dates  are 
included,  however,  so  even  a  guess  at  the  identity  of  Dowland's  Mr.  Bucton 
is  impossible.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  further  information  about 
diisfianily. 

Carey,  George,  second  Baron  Hunsdon  (i  547-1603).  Soldier,  diplomat  and 
courtier.  His  father  Henry,  first  Baron  Hunsdon,  was  the  son  of  Mary  Boleyn 
and  Harry  Carey,  and  was  thus  the  first  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  youn- 
ger Carey  took  part  in  the  fighting  against  the  Scots  in  die  campaign  of 
1 573-4,  when  an  army  was  sent  under  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to  carry  out  reprisals 
after  the  assassination  of  the  Regent  Moray.  Hie  following  story  is  told  of  his 
exploits  outside  Dunbarton  Castle: 

Lord  Flemii^,  who  held  Dumbarton  Casde  fer  die  Queen  of  Soots,  had 
demanded  a  parley  widi  Sir  William  Drury ;  during  which  he  treacherously 
caused  him  to  be  nred  upon ;  happily  without  effect.  Sir  George  Carey,  burn- 
ing to  avenge  the  injury  offered  to  his  commander,  sent  immediately  a  letter 
of  defiance  to  Lord  Fleming,  challenging  him  to  meet  him  in  single  combat 
on  this  quarrel,  when,  where  and  how  he  dared;  concluding  thus;  'otherwise  I 
will  baffle  your  good  name,  sound  with  trumpet  your  dishonour,  and  paint 
your  picture  with  me  heels  upwards,  and  hear  it  in  despite  of yourself*. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  was 
member  of  a  commission  empowered  to  'eicamine  in  the  Tower,  Harte, 

Bosgrave  and  Pascall,  arrested  within  the  rcalme  coming  from  Rome  and 
other  places  beyond  the  seas  with  intent  to  pervert  and  seduce  the  queen's 
subjects',  December  24th,  1580.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
15S6  to  1587  when  the  threat  of  invasion  firom  Spain  was  imminent  He 
succeeded  to  die  tide  on  the  deadi  of  his  &ther  in  1596  and  in  March  1596/7 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household.  His  name  is  on  the 
General  Commission  for  the  Suppression  of  Schism,  issued  on  November 
24th,  1599.  He  was  the  patron  of  the  company  of  actors  known  as  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Men  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a  member.  His  house,  in  the 
precinct  of  Blackfinars,  was  part  of  the  old  £riary  building,  not  far  ham  the 

ian  Sodecy  PnblicatiQiis,  VoL  XVI,  p.  41* 
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room  given  over  to  the  use  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.*  Thomas  Morley's 
1597  volume  of  Canzonets  was  dedicated  to  him.  His  youngest  sister,  Mar- 
garet Caiey,  married  Sir  Edward  Hoby,  elder  son  of  Lady  Russell  by  her 
fint  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoby. 

Carey,  Lady  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Baron  Hunsdon  and  second  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Spencer  of  Althorp,  Northamptonshire.  Edmund  Spenser  was  among 
her  relations  and  he  dedicated  his  Musiopotmos  to  her.  He  also  wrote  of  her  in 
an  introductory  poem  in  the  Faery  Queen,  Nash  also  dedicated  Ckrists  Tears 
over  Jerusalem  to  her.  The  possibility  of  Dowland's  having  served  in  the  Carey 
&mily  is  discussed  on  p.  50.  Lady  Carey's  elder  sister  Alice  married,  as  her 
first  husband,  Ferdmando  Earl  of  Derby. 

Case,  Dr.  John,  bom  at  Woodstock,  he  became  a  chorister  at  New  College 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1564  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  St. 
John's.  He  became  M.A.  in  1572  and  was  made  a  Fellow  of  his  college. 
Anthony  \  Wood  says  of  him  that  he  was  *popishly  affected,  and  left  his 

fellowship  and  married'. f  He  became  a  private  tutor,  reading  philosophy  and 
logic  with  a  number  of  young  men,  many  of  whom  were  said  to  be  Cathohcs. 
He  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1589  and  built  up  a  successful 
practice.  On  his  death  on  January  23rd,  1 599/1600.  he  left  sums  of  money  to 
St.  John's  College,  New  Collie,  and  the  poor  of  Woodstock.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John's  and  his  portrait  hangs  in  tlie  Bodleian  Library. 

His  works  chiefly  consist  of  books  on  various  aspects  of  Aristotle's  writings, 
but  he  also  wrote  Apologia  Musices,  tarn  vocalis  quam  instrumentalist  et  mixta 
(1588)  in  which,  on  p.  44,  he  mentions  Dowland: 

...  &  quae  causa  nunc  est  cur  hos  superstites  adhuc  viros  Birdum,  Mundanum, 
Bullum,  Morleum,  Doulandum,  lonsonum,  aliosque  hodie  permultos  instru- 
mentorum  peritissimos  iustis  suis  laudibus  non  persequamur?  .  .  .;|: 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Unton  and  Sir  William  Hatfeon. 

The  Praise  of  Musicke  (1586)1  is  also  ascribed  to  him  on  die  evidence  of  a 
poem  by  Thomas  Watson,  the  poet  and  translator  of  The  first  sett  of  Italian 

Madrigalls  Englished  (1590),  who  wrote  A  Gratification  unto  Master  John  Case 

*  bwin  Smith,  Shakespeare  s  Blackfriars  Playhouse  (1964),  First  British  Coiiunonwealth 
Editioii  I9<S6»  pp.  95, 106. 

!AAaue  OKomensis  {1691),  edited  Bliss  (1815),  col.  685. 
Whidl  may  be  translated  '.  .  .  and  what  cause  is  there  now,  why  we  should  not  men- 
tion, widi  their  just  praise,  these  still  surviving  men,  Bird,  Munday,  Bull,  Morley,  Douland, 
Johnson  and  others  (today  very  many)  highly  skilled  upon  instruments?  .  .  .* 

4 Dedicated  to  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  by  the  printer  Barnes,  who  calls  it  'an  orphan  of  one  of 
Mustek's  duklien'. 
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for  his  learned  booke  made  lately  in  the  praise  of  Musicke,  His  verse  has  a  certain 
charm: 

Let  others  praise  wliat  seems  them  best, 
I  like  his  lines  aboue  die  rest 
Whose  pen  hadi  painted  Musickes  prayse 
He  soundly  blames  the  senceles  fbole 
And  barbarous  Sdthyan  of  our  dayes, 
He  Writes  ofsweedy  turning  Spheres, 
How  Byrds  and  Beasts  &  Worms  rejoyce, 
How  Dolphyns  lou'd  Arions  voyce 
He  makes  a  firame  (or  Midas  eares. 

The  words  were  set  as  a  six-part  madrigal  by  William  Byrd. 

Case  contributed  a  poem  (not  listed  among  his  works  in  the  Dictiamay  of 
National  Biography)  to  the  collection  Fundtria  nohilissimi  ad  prastaiUissimi 
equitis,  D.  Heimd  Untoni . .  (1596),  made  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Unton 
(or  Umpton)  by  a  number  of  Oxford  dignitaries  in  Latm,  Greek,  Hebrew 
and  Italian. 

He  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  Ferdinand©  £arl  of  Derby,  who, 
when  seized  by  his  &tai  illness,  'sent  to  Chester  for  one  Dr.  Case' ;  though  why 
Dr.  Case  should  have  been  in  Chester  is  not  known.  That  the  reference  is  to 
the  same  man  seems  almost  certainly  proved  by  Case's  own  will*  in  which  he 
requires  of  his  wife  'that  she  never  sell  the  basin  and  ewre  wch  I  had  of  the 
most  honorable  Ferdinando  Brie  ofDerbye,  nor  the  greate  goblet  wth  cover 
wch  he  sent  unto  her:'.  Later  in  the  testament  he  speaks  of  my  chaine  of  gold 
wch  was  giuen  me  by  the  said  most  honorable  Ferdinando  ofDerbye'. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert  {c.  1563-1612),  son  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  by 
Mildred,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.  He  was  knighted  in  1591  and 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  same  year,  but  it  was  not  until  1^96  that  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  He  continued  in  this  appointment  under 
James  I,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  i<505 •  He  was  a  small  man  with  a 
slight  curvature  of  die  spine  (Elizabeth  called  him  her  'titde  elf'  and  James 
called  him  his  *little  beagle*),  but  in  spite  of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  ladies'  man.  Lady  Anne  Clilford,  in  1603,  writes  in  her  Diary  :j- 

. . .  The  next  day  we  went  to  Mr  Griffin  of  Dingleys  which  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  the  Queen  and  Prince  Henry,  when  she  kissed  us  all  and  used 
us  kindly;  thither  came  also  my  Lady  of  Suffolk^  my  young  Lady  DeHfy  and 
my  Lady  Walsii^ham,  which  three  ladies  were  die  great  &vouiites  of  Sir 
Ribert.Cedl . . . 

*  Bodleini  library.  Univ.  Arch.  Res.  G.  G. 

t  Hie  Dkj  efUdy  Arnie  Clgord,  e&ed  liy  V.  SadmOe-West  (1923),  p.  8. 
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In  the  previous  year  William  Browne  had  written  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
telling  him  of  a  very  strange  incident  that  had  involved  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and 
the  same  'young'  Lady  Derby.  The  letter  is  dated  iSth  September,  1602,  and 
the  CJueen  referred  to  is»  of  course,  Elizabeth: 

...  I  send  your  Lo.  here  inclosed  some  verses  compounded  hy  Mr  Secretary, 
who  got  Hales  to  frame  a  ditty  unto  itt.  The  occasion  was  as  I  hear,  yt  the 
young  Lady  Darby  wearing  about  her  neck,  in  her  bosom,  a  pictme  wch  was 
in  a  dainty  tablet,  the  Queen,  espying  itt,  asked  what  fyne  jewell  that  was: 
The  Lady  Darby  was  curious  to  excuse  die  shewing  or  itt,  butt  the  Queen 
wold  have  itt,  and  opening  itt,  and  fynding  itt  to  be  Mr  Secretarye*s,  snacht 
itt  away,  and  tyed  itt  upon  her  shoe,  and  walked  long  with  itt  there;  then  she 
tooke  itt  thence,  and  pinned  itt  on  her  elbow,  and  wore  it  some  tyme  there 
also;  wch  Mr  Secretary  being  told  of,  made  these  verses,  and  had  Hales  to 
sing  them  in  his  chamber.  Itt  was  told  her  Ma*^  yt  Mr  Secretary  had  rare 
musick  and  songs;  She  wold  needes  hear  them;  and  so  this  ditty  was  soung 
w^^  you  see  first  written.  More  verses  there  be  lykewyse,  whereof  som,  or  all, 
were  lykewyse  soung.  I  do  boldly  send  these  things  to  your  Lo :  w^^  I  wold 
not  do  to  any  els,  for  I  hear  they  are  very  secrett.  Some  of  the  verses  argew 
that  he  repynes  not  thoghe  her  Ma^v  please  to  grace  others,  and  contents  hem- 
self  w*^  the  favour  he  hath.* 

The  'young'  Lady  Derby  was  EHzabeth,  the  wife  of  William  Stanley,  sixth 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  succeeded  his  elder  brother  Ferdinando  to  the  title.  She 
was,  in  fact,  Robert  Cecil's  niece,  being  the  daughter  of  Edward  de  Vere, 
seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Ann,  eider  dat^hter  of  William  Cedl,  Lord 
Burleigh. 

Robert  Cedl  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Brooke,  seventh 

Lord  Cobham,  niece  of  Sir  Henry  Cobham. 

Holding,  as  he  did,  a  position  of  considerable  power,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  fmd  writers  and  musicians  offering  dedications  to  the  Earl  of  Sahsbury. 
Among  these  are  Thomas  Morley's  First  Booke  of  Ballets  (1595) ;  Robert  Jones's 
First  set  of  Madrigals  (1609)  I  Dowland's  translation  of  the  Microkgus  of 
Omidioparcus.  In  Parthenia,  or  the  Maydenhead  of  the  first  muskke  that  euer  was 
printed  for  the  Virginals  (c.  161 5),  No.  VI,  'Pauana  The  Earle  of  Salisbury'  by 
William  Byrd,  and  No.  XVIII,  'The  Lord  of  Salisbury's  Pauin*  by  Orlando 
Gibbons  may  have  been  written  to  commemorate  his  death  which  occurred 
on  May  24th,  1612.  He  left  debts,  it  is  estimated,  of  some  j(j38,ooo. 

*  Talbot  Papers  at  the  College  of  Anns,  Vol.  M,  f.  36.  Unfortunately  neither  verses  nor 

ditty  arc  with  the  letter.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  verses  beginning  'Though  your 
strangeness  frets  my  heart*,  set  by  both  Thomas  Campian  and  Robert  Jones,  are  the  ones 
referred  to  here.  Although  some  oi  the  Unes  could  be  understood  as  comment  on  the  incident, 
die  meaning  of  the  complete  poem  hardly  fits  the  circumstances. 
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Cellariiis,  Johannes  (i  580-1619)  was  bom  at  Nfimberg,  studied  law,  and 
afterwards  became  steward  to  the  i3aroii  von  Egg,  with  whom,  in  1610,  he 
visited  Holland,  France,  England  and  Italy.  After  his  return  he  became  Syndic 
of  the  City  of  Nurnberg.  He  died  in  Venice.  Th&  Album  Amicorum*  in  which 
Dowland  wrote,  follows  the  form  common  at  the  time,  beii^  a  classical  text 
bound  for  the  owner  with  plain  interleaving.  The  title-page  reads: 

Cato:  sive/  Speculum  morale;/  Privatum  vitae  genvs/  concernens:  quod  in 
locos  suos  redactum,/  et  tarn  Planudis  Graeca,  quam  rhythmo-/nun  vemacula 
versione  explohtum,/  instar  ALB  I  Amico-/RVM  se  habet  etc. 
Francofiirdi,  Apud  lohannem  Welchelum  MDLXXXV 

The  inscription  'J.C.N.  1599*  is  stamped  on  the  leather  binding  and  the  first 
entries  were  made  during  that  year.  It  contains  a  number  of  autographs  of 
scholars  and  nobles  of  the  time,  most  of  them  dated  from  Altdorf,  Jena, 
Brunswick  and  Niimberg.  Dowland's  entry  occurs  among  a  group  dated  1603 . 
The  latest  date  in  the  Album  is  1606. 

Christian  IV,  King  of  Denmark.  Reigned  from  1588  to  1648.  He  invited  a 
number  of  foreign  musicians  to  his  Court,  several  Englishmen  among  them. 
William  Brade  was  in  Denmark  from  1594  to  1596  and  again  from  1599  to 
1606;  part  of  this  time,  dierefore,  was  spent  in  company  with  Dowland. 
After  Dowland's  dismissal  from  his  post  Queen  Anne  wrote  to  Lady  Arbella 
Stuart  asking  her  to  allow  her  lutenist  Hiomas  Cuttmg  to  go  to  the  Danish 
Court  in  his  place.f  He  reached  Denmark  about  March  1607  and  remained 
there  for  about  four  years  at  a  salary  of  300  daler  a  year. J  Possibly  the  hking 
for  English  lutenists  began  with  Thomas  Robinson,  who  says,  in  the  dedication 
of  The  Schoole  of  Musicke  (1603)  to  James  I,  *And  yet  I  can  say  for  myselfe, 
that  once  I  was  thought  (in  Denmarke  at  Elsanure)  the  fittest  to  instruct  your 
Maiesties  Queene,  our  most  gracious  Ladie  and  Mistres*. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Christian  paid  James  I  a  state  visit  in 
1606,  arriving  in  England  on  July  17th.  James  had  been  granted  a  subsidy  by 
Parhament  after  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  and  most  of  this  was 
expended  in  entertaining  his  brother-in-law.  It  was  estimated  that  about 
^^43,000  were  spent  on  two  royal  visits,  that  of  Christian  and  of  the  Prince  de 
Vaudemont  shordy  after.  The  exceptionally  heavy  drinking  of  the  Danes  was 
adversely  commented  on  at  the  time,  and  the  visit  was  regarded  as  a  pohtical 
disaster. 

As  a  miUtary  leader  Christian  was  singularly  imsuccessful  and  Denmark 
sufeed  several  severe  defeats  in  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

*B.M.  Add.  27,579.  tBMHarLMS6986. 
t  Hammerich-^&ig,  op.  dt.,  p,  40. 
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Clifton,  Lady,  see  Darcy,  Katherine. 


Cobham,  Sir  Henry  (i 538-1605?).  The  £fth  son  of  George  Brooke,  sixdi 
Lord  Cobham,  but  he  always  subscribed  himself  Henry  Cobham.  During  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  he  was  employed  on  a  number  of  ambassadorial  visits  to 

many  European  Courts,  visiting  Madrid,  Vienna  and  Antwerp  in  the  course 
of  his  duties.  He  was  knighted  at  Kenilworth  in  the  summer  of  1575.  In  1579 
he  succeeded  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  as  resident  Ambassador  in  Paris,  where  he 
remained  until  1583,  when  he  was  recalled,  his  place  being  taken  by  Sir 
Edward  Stafford.  He  represented  ICent  in  die  Parliaments  of  1586  and  1589. 
He  was  living  in  1604,  but  probably  died  soon  after  that  date. 

He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sutton  of  Nottinghamshire, 
widow  of  Waiter  Haddon,  Master  of  Requests. 

Croce,  Giovanni  (c  i557~i^)>  was  a  pupil  of  Zarlino  and  was  known  in  his 
day  bodi  as  a  singer  and  a  composer  of  sacred  and  secular  music.  He  became 
vice-maestro  di  capelta  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  and»  on  the  death  of  Donato  in 

1603,  he  was  elected  maestro  di  capella.  Thomas  Morley,*  in  discussing  the 
composition  of  madrigals,  places  Croce  among  the  best  of  the  ItaUans  in  this 
field,  and  says: 

.  .  .  I  would  appoint  you  these  for  guides:  Alfonso  Ferrahosco  for  dccpc  skill, 
Luca  Marenzio  for  good  ayre  and  fine  inuention,  Horatto  Vecchi,  Stephatw 
Vetituri,  Ruggmro  Giouatielli,  and  lohn  Croce,  with  diners  others  who  are  verie 
good,  but  not  so  generallie  good  as  these. 

Morley  does  not,  however,  fail  to  note  *yea,  Croce  himself;  hath  let  fiue 
fifies  together  slip  in  one  ofhis  songs'.f  Henry  Peacham  enlarges  upon  his  many 

gifts4 

Then  that  great  Master,  and  Master  not  long  since  of  S,Markes  Chappel  in 
Venice;  second  to  none,  for  a  full,  loftie,  and  sprighdy  veine,  following  none 
saue  his  owne  humour:  who  while  he  lined,  was  one  of  the  most  free  and 
braue  companions  of  the  world.  His  Poenetentiall  Psalmes  are  excellendy 
composed,  and  for  pietie  are  his  best. 

Croce  became  known  in  England  through  the  madrigals  printed  in  the 
second  book  o{  Musica  Transalpina  (1597)  and  those  included  in  Morley's 
Canzonets.  Or  Little  Short  Songs  to  Foure  Voyces  issued  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  the  only  foreign  composer  to  be  represented  in  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana 
(1601).  His  Septem  Psahni  poenitentiales  was  printed  by  Est  in  1608,  with 
English  words,  under  the  tide  Musica  Sacra. 

*  A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Praetkall  Musicke  (1597),  p.  180. 
f  op.  cic,  p.  150.        :|:  The  Cmpkat  GeutleHim  (1622),  p.  102. 
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Cromwell,  Sir  Oliver  ( 1 563-1655),  represented  his  own  county  of  Huntingdon 
m  the  Parliaments  of  1589, 1593  and  1601,  and  became  Sheriff  of  the  Counties 
ofHimtingdon  and  Cambridge  in  1598.  In  April  1603,  when  James  I  was  on 
his  way  to  London  to  be  crowned,  he  was  entertained  by  Master  Oliver 
Cromwell  at  Hinchingbrooke 

where  there  was  such  plenty  and  variety  of  meats,  such  diveristy  of  wines, 
and  these  not  riff  raflf,  but  ever  the  best  of  the  kind;  and  the  cellars  open  at 
any  man's  pleasure:  and  who  at  his  Majesty's  remove,  distributed  50^  among 
his  Majesty's  officers.^ 

Thomas  Fuller!  was  also  impressed  with  the  stories  of  the  lavish  hospitaUty 
of  this  occasion,  and  says: 

All  the  pipes  about  the  house  expressed  themselves  in  no  other  language  than 
the  severall  sorts  of  the  choicest  wines. 

King  James  was  so  gratified  with  his  entertainment  that  he  is  reported  to 
have  remarked  in  his  broad  Scots,  'Morry  mon,  thou  hast  treated  me  better 
than  anyone  since  I  left  Edinburgh.' 

He  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  on  July  25th,  i6o3.:j:  His  spendthrift 
ways  could  not  be  supported  by  his  income  and  he  was  forced  to  sell  a  great 
part  of  his  estate  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  He  was  the  uncle  of  the  Protector. 

Darcy  or  Darde,  Katherine,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Darcy 

by  his  second  wife  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fermor,  and  widow  of 
Michael  Pulteney.  On  June  25th,  1591,  she  married  Gervase  Clifton,  son  of 
Sir  John  Clifton  of  Barrington  Court,  Somerset,  by  Anne  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Stanley,  Lord  Mounteagle.S  Gervase  Clifton  was  knighted  some 
time  before  1597,  represented  the  County  of  Huntingdon  in  several  Parlia- 
ments and  was  created  a  peer  in  1608.  In  the  four  pieces  that  Dowland  wrote 
for  Katherine  it  is  possible  to  trace  her  progress  to  the  peerage  by  the  changing 
name  and  style  of  address.  Brigide  Fleetwood  was  rch^tecl  to  her  by  marriage, 
Brigide's  elder  brother  Sir  WiUiam  (who  became  Recorder  of  London)  having 
married  Joan  (or  Jane)  Clifton,  the  sister  of  Gervase.  Katherine  was  also 
distantly  related  to  the  Kitsons  of  Hengrave  Hall,  Lord  Darcy  of  Chich  having 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  second  Sir  Thomas  Kitson  in  1583. 
On  her  marriage  Katherine  brought  her  husband  the  house  of  Leighton 

*  Much  infemiation  concenung  diis  manber  of  the  Cromwell  ^mily  is  in  Mark  Noble, 
Memoires  ef  the  Protectoral  House  of  Cnnrnvell  (1787).  He  is  mconec^  however,  in  giving  die 
date  of  Master  Oliver's  knighthood  as  1598. 

f  The  History  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Cambridj^e  (1655),  p.  157. 

ij:  W.  A.  Shaw,  The  Knights  of  England  (1906). 

§  William  Byrd  wrote  a  'Lord  Mounteagle's  Pavan*  for  virginals. 
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Bromswold  in  Hunringdonshire,  which,  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
Gervase  Clifton  began  to  rebuild.  He  only  finished  the  great  gate-house, 
however,  which  is  now,  or  was  until  £urly  recently,  used  as  the  vicatage. 
Gervase  Clifton  was  himself  a  patron  of  music  and  it  is  to  him  that  Thomas 

Morley  dedicated  his  Madrigals  to  Jiue  voyces  (1589).  This  little  group  of 
families,  the  Darcys,  the  Cliftons  and  the  Fleetwoods,  is  brought  before  our 
eyes,  a  vivid  picture  in  their  music-making,  when  we  see  that  the  British 
Museum  copies  of  all  Eve  part  books  of  this  set  of  madrigals,  bear  on  the 
title-pd^e  the  signature  of  Conyets  D'arcy,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Darcy's 
brother,  and  dierefbte,  Kadierine's  cousm. 

John  Manningham  tells  the  following  story  of  Gervase  Chfton : 
Febr.  1601  Sr  Jaruis  Clifton  beinge  at  a  bare  baytinge  in  Nottinghamshire: 
when  the  beare  brake  loose  and  £>llowed  his  sonne  vp  a  stayres  towards  a 
gallery  where  he  himself  was,  he  opposed  himself  with  his  rapier  against  the 
niry  of  the  beast,  to  saue  his  sonne.  This  same  his  bdoued  sonne  not  long 
after  dyed,  and  his  death  was  opened  vnto  him  very  discreetely  by  a  g^t 
that  fayned  sorrowe  as  the  case  had  bin  his  owne,  till  S'  Jaruis  gave  him 
wordes  of  comfort,  which  after  he  applyed  to  S' Jaruis  himselfi^ 

{Mycaserijj^ 

William  Dugdalcf  says  that  he  came  from  the  ancient  family  of  Clifton 
of  Nottinghamshire,  and  after  speaking  of  the  title  that  was  conferred  on  him 
says: 

. . .  but  of  him  I  have  not  seen  anything  furdier  memorable,  dian  his  com- 
mitment to  die  Tower  3odi  Dec.  15  Jac.  by  reason  he  esqtressed,  diat  he  was 
sorry  he  had  not  stabed  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Knight,  when  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Sed,  for  deowetng  a  case  in  Oiancery  against  him;  and  that  m  October 
An.  161 8  (16  Jac.)  he  murtfaered  himself:  leaving  issue  by  Catherine  his  wife, 
sole  dai^^  and  hdr  to  Sir  Henry  Darcy  of  Brimham,  in  com  fibor. 
Knight . . . 

All  writers  who  mention  him  are  agreed  that  he  committed  suicide  in  1618 ; 
a  fit  of  melancholia  generally  beii^  given  as  die  reason. 

Derby,  the  Earl  of,  see  under  Stanley,  Ferdinando. 

Devereux,  Penelope,  Lady  Rich  (1562  or  3-1607),  the  elder  daughter  of 
Walter  Devereux,  first  Earl  of  Essex  and  sister  of  Robert  Devereux.  As  her 
^ther  lay  dying  he  expressed  a  wish  that  she  and  Phihp  Sidney  should  even^ 
tually  marry.  This  wish  was  never  fulfilled.  In  1581  she  was  married  by  her 

*  Diary  of  John  Maminghamt  1602-1608,  £ditedj.  £nice.  Camden  Society,  Vol.  XCDC 
(i868]up.  22. 

t  The  Bmnage  of  England  (1676).  Vol.  2,  p.  424. 
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guardians,  against  licr  will  and  in  spite  of  her  protestations  of  a  previous 
engagement  to  Charles  Blount,  to  Lord  Rich.  Later  she  left  Lord  Rich  and 
joined  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy.  In  1606  Lord  Rich  divorced  her  and 
she  married  Lord  Moun^oy,  who  was,  by  diat  time,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

Philip  Sidney  seems  to  have  faUen  in  love  with  her  after  her  first  marriage 
and  the  scries  of  songs  and  sonnets,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  which  was  inspired  by 
this  passion  was,  after  private  circulation,  surreptitiously  printed  in  1591. 

John  Florio  describes  her  in  hyperbolic  terms  in  a  sonnet  and  the  Arundel- 
Harington  MS  has  a  series  (Nos.  201-21)  entided  *Mr.  Henry  Constables 
Sonets  to  the  Lady  Ritche.  1589'.  Charles  Tessier  dedicated  his  1597  book 
of  ayres*  to  her. 

She  incurred  Elizabeth's  extreme  displeasure  by  her  open  support  of  her 
brother's  cause  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  rebellion  of  1601.  She  died  in 
1607. 

Devereux,  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Essex  (i  567-1601),  son  of  Walter  Devereox, 
first  Earl  of  Essex  and  of  Lettice  Knollys  his  wife.  The  history  of  the  Earl,  his 

rise  to  power,  his  rebellion,  disgrace  and  execution  in  1601  are  too  well 
known  to  call  for  repetition  here.  Dowland  must  have  been  personally 
kno'VNTi  to  Essex,  since  he  signed  the  permit  which  allowed  Dowland  to  travel 
on  the  Continent  Writers  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  dedicated  works 
to  Essex;  among  the  musical  ofl^ngs  were  Thomas  Watson's  The  first  sett  of 
Italian  madrigatts  Englished  (1590)  and  John  Mundy's  Songs  and  Psalms  (1594). 
The  popularity  of  Essex,  particularly  with  the  citizens  of  London,  gave  rise  to 
several  ballads.  On  his  departure  for  Ireland  a  ballad  was  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  Roister: 

March  31. 1599. 

"Londons  Loathe  to  departe"  to  the  noble  Erie  of  Essex.  Erie  marshall  of 
England  and  Lord  generall  of  her  maisties  forces  agaynst  the  Tyronish  Irishe 
Rebelles.  vj<»j- 

His  execution  produced  a  number  of  lamentations  the  best  known  being  *  A 
Lamentable  DITTY  made  on  the  Death  o£  ROBERT  DEVERUX,  Earl 
o£  ESSEX,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower  of  London,  on  Ashwednesday, 
1603  {^')  The  Tune  is,  WeUadayJ  It  begim: 

Sweet  England's  pride  is  gone, 
welladay,  welladay, 

*  Lei.  liv.  des  chansons  et  airs  de  cour  tant  en  francois  quen  italUn  etgascon,  ^4et  $p,  Londres 
'397- 

■f  Arbor,  op.  dt.  Vol.  3  (1876),  f.  49. 
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which  made  her  sigh  and  groan, 

evermore  still; 
He  did  her  fame  advance, 
In  Ireland,  Spain  and  France, 
And  by  a  sad  mischance 

is  from  us  tane. 

Dracot,?.  According  to  Barclay  Squire*  he  *seems  to  have  been  a  member  of 

an  old  Shropshire  or  Staffordshire  family,  whose  name  occurs  in  connection 
with  Babington's  conspiracy'. 

EUzabedi  I  (1533-1603)  came  to  the  throne  in  1558.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth's 

ability  as  a  musician  several  stories  are  told.  Sir  James  Melville,f  Ambassador 
from  the  Scottish  Court,  gives  an  account  of  how  he  heard  her  play  the 
virginals: 

The  same  day,  after  dinner,  My  Lord  of  Huntsdean  drew  me  up  to  a  quiet 
gallery,  that  I  might  hear  some  music  (but  he  said  he  durst  not  avow  it),  where 
1  might  hear  the  Queen  play  upon  the  virginals.  After  I  had  hearkened  a  while, 
I  took  by  the  tapestry  that  hung  before  the  door  and  entered  within  the 
chamber,  and  stood  a  pretty  space,  hearing  her  play  excellently  well,  but  she 
left  off  immediately  so  soon  as  she  turned  herself  about,  and  came  forward, 
seeming  to  strike  me  with  her  hand,  alledging  she  was  not  used  to  play  before 
men,  but  when  she  was  solitary  to  shim  melancholy  . . . 

John  Playfordij:  said  of  her: 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  only  a  lover  of  this  Art,  but  a  good  proficient  there- 
in, and  I  have  been  informed  by  an  ancient  Musician  and  her  Servant,  that 
she  did  often  recreate  her  Self  on  an  excellent  instrument  called  the  Poli- 
phant  [Orpharian?],  not  much  unlike  a  lute,  but  strung  with  wire:  Nor  did 
she  delight  only  in  Civil,  but  took  especial  care  for  the  Divine  use  thereof  in 
the  Worship  and  Service  of  God  .  ,  . 

There  were  occasions,  however,  when  the  use  ofmiisic  in  the  worship  and 
service  of  God  a£R>rded  her  less  than  complete  delight.  Anthony  WoodJ 
relates: 

Dr.  Tye  was  a  peevish  and  humoursome  man,  especially  in  his  latter  days; 
and  sometimes  playing  on  the  organ  in  the  Chapel  of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  which 
contained  much  music,  but  little  delight  to  the  ear,  she  would  send  the  verger 
to  tell  him  that  he  played  out  of  tune:  whereupon  he  sent  word  that  her  ean 
were  out  of  tune. 


*  The  Musical  Times,  February  1897* 

■{"  Memoirs,  printed  1752.  p.  50. 

X  A  briefe  IrUroduaion  to  the  Skill  of  Musick  (1666),  in  the  chapter  Its  Divine  and  Civil 
Uses'. 

§  Quoted  by  Nidiob,  The  Pngnsses  of  Queen  Elizdeth  (1823),  VoL  I,  p.  293. 
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On  December  22n(i,  1589,  John  Stanhope  wrote  to  Lord  Talbot:* 

My  Lo.  the  Q.  is  so  well  as  I  assure  yow  VI  or  VII  gallyards  in  a  momynge, 
besydes  musycke  &  syngynge,  is  her  ordynary  exercyse. 

An  account  of  the  Queen's  pleasure  in  music  is  given  by  Nichols  in  the 
description  he  pnntsf  of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  at 
Elvetham  House  in  Hampshire.  The  Queen's  visit  b^an  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 20th,  1 591  and  in  the  evening: 

. . .  after  supper  was  ended,  her  Majestie  graciously  admitted  into  her  pres- 
ence a  notable  consort  of  six  Musitions,  which  the  Earl  of  Hertford  had  pro- 
vided to  entertaine  her  Majestie  withall,  at  her  will  and  pleasure,  and  when  it 
should  seem  good  to  her  Higlinesse.  Their  musicke  so  highly  pleased  her, 
that  in  grace  and  favour  thereof,  she  gave  a  newe  name  unto  one  of  their 
Pavans,  made  long  since  by  Master  Thomas  Morley,  then  organist  at  St. 
Paul's  ChurcL 

On  the  fourth  day  she  enjoyed  a  different  kind  of  entertainment  but  appa- 
rently the  same  consort  of  musicians  was  used: 

After  this  speech,  the  Fairy  Queen  and  her  maides  daunced  about  the  garden, 
singing  a  Song  of  six  parts,  with  the  musick  of  an  exquisite  consort;  wherein 
was  the  lute,  bandora,  base-vioU,  citteme,  treble-viol  and  flute4 

And  this  was  the  Fairies  Song: 

Eliza  is  the  fairest  Quene, 

That  ever  trod  upon  this  greene, 

Elisaes  eyes  are  blessed  starrcs, 

Inducing  peace,  subduing  warres. 

Elisaes  hand  is  chrystal  bright, 

Her  words  are  balme,  her  lookes  are  light. 

Elisaes  brest  is  that  fair  hill. 

Where  vcrtue  dwels,  and  sacred  skill, 

O  blessed  bee  each  day  and  hourc, 

Where  sweet  Eliza  builds  her  bowre 

This  spectacle  and  musicke  so  delighted  her  Majestie,  that  she  commanded  it 
to  be  sung  and  danced  three  times  over,  and  called  for  divers  Lords  and  Ladies 
to  behold  it:  and  then  dismist  the  Actors  with  thankes,  and  with  gracious 
la^es,  which  of  her  exceeding  goodnesse  she  bestowed  on  them. 

Settings  of 'Eliza  is  the  fairest  Queen'  for  treble  voice  and  instruments,  and 
'Com  agayne*  (not  the  same  stanzas  as  those  that  Dowland  set),  from  the  same 

^  Edmund  Lodg^  lUustrathns  of  British  History  (1791),  VoL  U,  p.  411.  From  Talbot  Papers, 

Vol.  K,  f.  67. 

■j-  The  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1823),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  119. 

^  The  composition  of  the  consort  of  instruments  is  exactly  that  for  wliich  Thomas 
Mcnrley  vnotttrnt  Pint  Boahe  cf  ConsMLessmu  (i599)> 
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entertaiiiment,  for  two  treble  voices  and  mstruments,  by  Edward  Johnson  ace 
found  In  B.M.  Add.  30,480-4.  Whether  these  are  die  settings  upon  which 
die  arrangement  for  the  consort  of  instruments  was  based  is  not  known. 
In  France  it  was  even  believed  that  she  died  to  the  sound  of  music: 

On  trouve  dans  les  Memoires  de  WLVAkbi  VUorio  Siry^  que  la  Reine  BUza^ 
beth  d'Angletene  ^tant  au  lit  de  la  mort,  &  se  souvenant  des  efifets  de  la  Miisi- 
que,  fit  venir  tonte  k  sienne  dans  sa  chambre;  afin,  disoit-elle,  de  pouvoir 
mounr  aussi  gayement  qu'elle  avoir  v^;  dc  pour  dissiper  les  horreurs  de  la 
mort,  elle  touta  cette  symphonic  fort  tranquillement  jusqu'  au  dernier 
sot^ir.* 

In  liis  Journal  Andre  Hurault,  Sicur  de  Maisse,  who  came  as  Ambassador  to 
her  Court  in  1597,  tells  many  anecdotes,  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  con- 
cerning her  love  of  music  and  her  proficiency  in  the  art.  He  also  speaks  of  her 
'having  learnt  in  the  Italian  manner  to  dance  high'.f 

It  is  odd  that  Dowland»  who  must  have  known  of  her  love  of  music,  should 
not  have  dedicated  any  of  his  compositions  to  Elizabeth  during  her  li&time. 
When,  9&U  her  deadi,  he  eventually  did  so,  instead  of  writing  a  new  piece 
worthy  of  her  personality  and  die  greatness  of  her  reign,  he  furbished  i^v^l 
must  have  been  one  of  his  earUest  works,  and  renamed  it. 

Essex,  Robert  Earl  of,  see  Devereux. 

Htzherbert,  Nicholas,  came  from  a  family  whose  members  had  suffered 
gready  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  £ither  of  Nicholas  died  in  prison 
afier  twenty-six  yean*  incatoecation.  He  was  educated  at  Douai  and  was  a 
member  of  die  housdiold  of  Cardinal  Allen,  of  vdiom  he  wrote  a  biography. 
He  was  abo  in  receipt  of  a  pension  fiom  die  Pope. 

Fleetwood,  Brigide,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  of  the  Vache, 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,:]:  Master  of  the  Mint  and  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Bucking- 
hamshire in  1 564.  He  was  married  twice  and  one  pedigree  says  he  had  twenty- 
six  children,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  number  was  eighteen.  The 
Bridget  for  whom  Dowland  wrote  was  one  of  die  younger  daughters  of  his 
second  wife,  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spring,  Kt  On  the  bst  Tuesday 

*Piene  Boonec,  ISsutire  ie  la  Musi^  {^7^s)»  P-  72* 

JAndr^  Hunult,  Sieur  de  Maiae^  A  JmmuA.  Tmidaied  by  G.  B.  Harrison  (193 1),  p.  95. 
The  Vadie,  an  old  manor  home,  about  a  mile  north-cast  of  Chalfont  St  <3les,  also  has 
literary  associations.  E.  S.  Roscoe,  in  Penns  Country  (1914)  says  (he  has  been  talking  about 
Milton  and  his  visits  to  the  Bulstrodes  and  Hedgeriey):  'and  he  went  further  to  Chalfont  St. 
Peter  and  on  up  the  Misboume  valley  to  ChaUont  St.  Giks  thirteen  miles  away,  where  the 
Vache,  the  larjgc  home  above  the  village,  wat  the  home  of  Geoige  Aeetwood,  ^vnoae  brodier. 
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in  December  1589*  Bridget  Fleetwood  married  Sir  William  Smith,  nephew 
and  heir  to  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Principal  Secretary  of  State  to 
Edward  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  favourite  seat  of  the  distinguished 
statesman  was  Mount  Hant  or  Hill  Hallf  at  Theydon  Mount  in  Essex,  and 
this  was  die  house  diat  became  Bridget's  home  after  her  manis^.  Until  the 
age  of  dilrty  her  husband  followed  ^  wars  m  Ireland  and  became  a  colond, 
but  on  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  his  uncle  he  retired  from  military  life  and 
was  made  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  Shire.  He  died  on  December  12th,  1626, 
aged  76,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Theydon  Mount,  where  a  handsome 
montunent  may  still  be  seen  bearing  die  foUowing  inscription  ftom  his  wife: 

TO  THE  PIOVS  MEMORIE  OF  HER  LOVED  AND  LOVING  HVSBAND  WILLIAM 
SMITH  OF  HILL  HALL  IN  THE  COVNTY,  OF  ESSEX  KNIGHT  WHO  TILL  HE 
WAS  XXX  YEARES  OLD  FOLLOWED  THE  WARRES  IN  IRELAND  WITH  SVCH 
APPROBATION  THAT  HE  WAS  CHOSEN  ONE  OF  THE  COLONELS  OF  THE 
ARMY,  BYT  HIS  UNCLE  THOM.  SMYTH  CHANCELLOVR  OF  THE  GARTER  & 
PRINCIPAL!  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  TWO  PRINCES  KING  EDWARD  THE 
SIXT  &  THE  LATE  QVEENE  ELIZABETH  OF  FAMOUS  MEMORIE  DYING  HE 
RETVRNED  TO  A  FAIRE  &  FVLL  INHERITANCE,  AND  SO  BENT  HIMSELF 
TO  THE  AFAIRES  OF  THE  CONTREY  THAT  HE  GREWE  ALIKE  FAMOVS  IN  THE 
ARTES  OF  PEACE  AS  WARRE  ALL  OFFICES  THAT  SORTED  WITH  A  MAN  OF 
HIS  QVALITY  HE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFULLY  PERFORMED  AND  DIED  ONE  OF  THE 
DEPUTY  LIBVT£NANTS  OF  THE  SHlRfi  A  PLACE  OF  NO  SMALL  TRVST  AND 
CREDIT. 

BRIDGET  (his  VNFORTUNATE  WIDOW  WHO  DVRING  THE  SPACE  OF  XXXVTI 
YEARES  BARE  HIM  III  SONNES  AND  IIII  DAVGHTERS)  DAVGHTER  OF  THOMAS 
FLEETWOOD  OF  THE  VACHE  IN  THE  COVNTY  OF  BVCKINGHAM  ESQ  AND 
SOMETIME  M*  OF  THE  MINT  TO  ALLAY  HER  LANGVOR  AND  LONGING 
AFTER  SO  DEARE  A  COMPANION  OF  HER  LIFE  RATHER  TO  EXPRESSE  HER 
AFFECTION  THAN  HIS  MERIT  THIS  MONVMENT  ERECTED  DESTINATING 
THE  SAME  TO  HERSELF  THEIRE  CHILDREN  AND  POSTERITIB  HE  LIVED 
YEARES  LXXVI  DYED  THE  XU  DAY  OF  DECEMBER  1 626. 

Her  brodier.  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  married  Jane,  the  sister  of  Sir  Gervase 
Clifton,  and  thus  Bridget  became  a  connection  by  marriage  of  Katherine 
Darcy,  Lady  Clifton. 


Florence,  the  Duke  of^  see  Medici,  Ferdinando. 

Foister,  John  'die  younger.  Grattan  Floodj:  says:  Ibis  John  Fonter  the 
Younger  was  a  grand-nephew  and  heir  to  John  Fotster,  Alderman  of  die  City 

*  Edmund  Lodge,  Illustrations  of  British  History  (1791),  VoL  II,  p.  382,  in  a  letter  &om 
William  Fleetwood  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

J Now  an  'open'  priton  fiv  women. 
The  QaAaimi$  MtfjoAm^  VoL  301  (190^  pp.  aST-^i. 
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of  Dublin,  whose  will  is  dated  August  22nd,  1613,  and  was  proved  on  October 
5  th  of  the  same  year.  Dowland's  "loving  countryman**  was  of  a  wealthy 
Dublin  £unily,  whose  name  may  he  traced  all  through  the  sixteenth  century 
and  previously,  and  he  vras  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1594.  His  unde  Christopher 
was  knighted.*  As  a  ^tnote  he  adds:  *Thc  elder  John  Forster  s  brother, 
Thomas,  had  a  son  Richard,  who  received  a  State  Pardon  on  March  10, 1547-8 
(Fiants  of  Edward  VI).  Richard,  who  in  1547  was  hving  at  Santry,  had  two 
sons,  John  and  Thomas  (Prerogative  Will  of  John  Forster  in  the  Record 
Office).  This  John  Forster  the  Younger,  was  Dowland's  fiiend.  In  1593  he  was 
living  in  Trinity  Lane  as  a  tenant  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  (Rental  of  Ch. 
Ch.  1 592-1 593).*  A  few  more  details  of  the  family  may  be  added  from  other 
sources.  A  John  Forster  was  Sheriff  of  DubHn  in  1578-9,  and  Mayor  in 
1589;  he  may  be  identified  as  the  John  Forster  who  was  admitted,  as  the  son 
of  a  freeman,  to  the  franchise  in  1592.*  It  is  probably  the  elder  John  who,  in 
1573,  figures  in  the  Records  of  the  Dublin  GiU  of  MerdumtSti  when: 

certain  members  of  the  Gild,  namely  .  .  .  John  Forster  .  .  .  were  appointed 
to  peruse  and  correct  all  the  ordenances  theretofore  made,  with  power  to 
disallow  all  considered  by  them  as  now  utmecessary. . . . 

Gray,  Lord.  'Almost  certainly  the  15th  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  son  of 

Spencer  s  admired  Lord  Deputy'.  A.  L.  Rowse,  History  Today,  June,  1972, 

p.  445. 

Griffidi,  Nicholas,  of  County  Carnarvon;  matriculated  Mart  Hall,  May  30th, 
1589,  and  was  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  on  February  20th,  1593/4.  ^  was  M.P. 
fer  Carnarvon  in  1597  and  1598, 1601, 1614, 1621  and  16224 

Hales,  Robert,  first  appears  upon  the  scene  in  the  royal  accounts  for  1583, 
where  his  name  figures  in  the  list  of  Musicians: 

Robert  Hales,  by  warrant  dormant*  dated  3  July  1583,  (25  Eliz.},  fer  his 
wages  at  40/f  a  year. 

He  continued  with  an  unbroken  career  in  royal  service  at  an  unchanged 
salary  of  ^40  a  year  until  his  death  in  1615/16,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
following  entry: 

Nicholas  Lanier  in  the  place  of  Robert  Hale,  deceased,  (by  warrant  12  Janu- 
ary, 161 5/16). § 

^  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Calendar  of  the  Audent  Records  cf  Dublin  (1861). 

■•  Henry  F,  Berry  (ifX>o). 

:]:  Joseph  Foster,  ParUatnentary  Register  (1881),  Gray's  Inn  Admission  Register  (1889),  and 
Alumni  Oxoniensis  (1891). 

S  Audit  Offioe  Dedaied  Accounts,  Bundle  384t  Na  ai,  to  Bundle  390^  No.  53. 
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In  the  list  of  New  Year's  gifts  presented  to  the  Queen  in  1599/1600,  it  is 
noted:  *By  Mr.  Robert  Hales,  one  pairc  of  pfumed  gloves.'*  He  was  also 
among  the  musicians  who,  at  the  New  Year,  1605/6,  presented:  *ech  of  them 
one  payre  of  perfumed  playne  gloves'  to  the  King,  and  to  whom,  by  the 
King,  'guilt  plate*  was  presented,  *5  oz  to  ech — ^in  all  ijooz.'f 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hales  sang  in  the  Accession  Day  celebrations  at 
the  Tiltyard  on  November  17th,  1590,  and  that  he  was  also  mentioned  in 
incidents  connected  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil. 

In  the  MS  Directions  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Muscovite  Ambassador 
and  the  Duke  of  Brachiana,  dated  1601/2,  January  6th,  among  the  papers  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  there  is  an  instruction  in  Lord  Hunsdon's 
Memoranda: 

To  appoint  Musick  severally  for  the  Queene,  and  some  &r  die  play  in  the 
Hall.  And  Hales  to  have  a  place  expresly  to  shewe  his  owne  voyce.:|: 

Only  one  composition  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  him,  and  that  is 
the  song  'O  £yes  leaue  o&  your  weq>ing',  No.  Ill  of  Robert  Dowland  s 
A  Musicall  Banquet  (1610).  For  discussion  of  'Maister  Hayls  Galliard'  in  the 
Hiysius  MS,  see  p.  181. 

Hasellwood,  Mr.  The  Haselwoods  appear  to  have  been  an  East  Anghan  family 
In  1 595  the  name  occurs  twice  in  correspondence  with  the  Cecils.S  A  letter 
dated  August  23  rd  concerns  'One  Mr  Hassellwoode,  a  Lincolnshire  gentle- 
man', another,  dated  October  28th,  is  s^ed  by  Thomas  Haselwood  of 
Colchester,  and  concerns  the  recordership  of  that  town. 

Hoby,  Giles  (1565-1626).  The  fortunes  of  the  Hoby  or  Hobby  family  were 
founded  by  one  William  Hoby  of  Leominster  in  the  County  of  Hereford, 
who  obtained  some  of  the  spoils  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries.  Later, 
dirough  his  second  vidfe,  Alice  Hodgkins,  he  came  into  the  property  of 
Hailes  in  Gloucestershire.  A  man  'unlearned,  very  just  and  plain  in  his  actions, 
and  of  great  hospitality',  he  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  103.  By  Alice 
Hodgkins  he  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  died  without  male  issue.  The  eldest 
of  these  was  Giles.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  matriculated 
on  October  iith,  1583.  He  married  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Thomas 
Powlett  of  Cossington,  and  secondly,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cladce 

*  Nichols,  Tfce  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  VoL  3,  p.  458. 

f  Progresses  etc.  of  King  James  /,  Vol.  I,  p.  598. 
Leslie  Hotson,  The  First  Night  of  Twelfth  Night  (1954),  p.  142. 

Calendar  of  the  MSS  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  Hactield  House,  Vol.  5,  pp.  341  and 
433. 
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of  Avington.  He  died  in  1626.  His  half-brother,  Thomas,  married  Ehzabeth 
Cooke  (see  Lady  Russell,  p.  425).  The  family  arms  were  'Argent,  a  fesse  sable 
between  three  Hobbies  proper*,  a  *hobby*  being  a  young  fidcon.  The  £anily 
name  is  spelt  indiscriminately  Hoby  or  Hobby,  but  the  pun  suggests  the 
pronunciation  was  always  with  the  short  o  however  it  was  spelt.^ 

Holbome,  Anthony  {d.  1602).  Little  is  known  of  Holbome*s  life  except  that 
twice  he  is  described  as  having  been  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  £intiy 
in  his  book  The  Cit^tam  School  (1597),  where  he  calls  himself 'Gentleman  and 
seruant  to  her  most  excellent  Maiestie',  and  secondly  in  the  superscription  to 
Pavan  No.  2  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  (1610),  where  it  says :  'Composed  by  the 
most  famous  and  perfect  Artist  Authonic  Holborney  Gentleman  Vsher  to  the 
most  s:icTcdElizahethf  late  Queene  of  England,  etc.'  No  record  of  his  employ- 
ment has,  however,  been  traced  in  the  royal  accounts  or  State  Papers.  He  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  Papons,  Galliards,  Abnains,  and  oAer  Short  ^irs,  boA 
graue  and  light  (1599),  dedicated  to  Sir  Richard  Champemoun.  He  was  a 
composer  of  great  versatility  and  set  his  pieces  for  a  nimiber  of  different 
instruments.  Holbome  wrote  commendatory  verses  for  Thomas  Morley's 
A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall  Musicke  (1397)  and  for  Giles 
Famaby's  Canzonets  to  fowre  voyces  (1598),  the  litde  poem  for  Famaby  is  in 
Latin.f 

Holland,  Hugh  {d.  1633).  Anthony  k  Woodf  gives  these  details  of  his  life: 

Hugh  Holland,  son  of  Rob«  Holland,  (by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  one  Pain 
of  Denbigh).  .  .  .  was  bom  in  Denbigh,  bred  in  Westminster  School,  while 
Camden  taught  there,  elected  into  Trinity  Coll.  in  Cambridge  an.  1589,  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  fellow.  Thence  he  went  to  travel  in  loly,  and  was  at 
Rome,  where  his  overfree  discourse  betrayed  his  prudence.  Thence  he  went 
to  Jerusalem  to  do  his  devotions  to  the  holy  sepuldue,  and  in  his  return  touched 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  received  a  reprimand  from  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, for  the  former  freedom  of  his  tongue.  At  his  return  into  England,  he 
retired  to  Oxon,  spent  some  years  there  tor  the  sake  of  the  public  Ubrary,  and, 
as  I  have  been  informed  had  his  lodgings  in  Bal.coll.  which  is  partly  the 
reason  why  I  insert  him  here.  He  is  observed  by  a  Cambridge  man§  to  have 
been  no  badEnglish,  but  an  excellcn  t  Latin  poet,  and  by  some  thought  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  Spenser,  Sidney  and  odiers,  me  chiefest  our  English 

*  See  Foster,  Alumni  Oxoniensis  (1891) ;  W.  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  A  CotteswoU  Shrine  (1908) ; 
A  Bcoke  of  the  TraviuUs  and  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby.  Camden  Miscellany,  Vol.  10.  Edited 
E.  Powell  (1902). 

f  See  abo  Brian  Jef&ey,  Musiea  Disaplina,  Vol.  XXII  (1968),  pp.  129-205. 

iAthertiP  Oxoniensis  (1691).  Edited  Philip  Bliss  (1815),  VoL  U,  CoL  $$9, 
§  Thomas  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England.  'Wales',  p.  16. 
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poets.  ...  He  died  within  the  city  of  Westminster,  (having  always  been  in 
animo  Catholicus)y  in  sixteen  hundred  thirty  and  tliree;  whereupon  liis  body 
was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  S.Peter  there,  near  to  the  door  entering 
into  the  monuments  ...  on  the  three  and  twentieth  of  July  in  the  same 
year. 

Holland  contributed  commendatory  poems  to  a  number  of  publications  of 

the  time,  among  them  Shakespeare's  First  Folio.  Though  not  particularly 
distinguished  as  poetry,  two  of  these  have  interest  for  their  musical  connec- 
tions. He  wrote  a  short  verse  for  Giles  Farnaby's  Canzonets  to  Jowre  voyces 
(1598),  where  it  accompanied  Dowland's  'Thou  only  shalt  have  Phyllis',  and 
Anthony  Holbome's  Latin  verse: 

M.Hu.  Holland  to  the  Author. 
1  would  both  sing  thy  praise,  and  praise  thy  singing: 
That  in  the  winter  now  are  both  aspringing. 
But  my  muse  must  be  stronger. 
And  the  daies  must  be  longer, 

When  the  sunnes  in  his  hight  with  y«  bright  Barnaby,* 
Then  should  we  smg  thy  praises  gentle  Famaby. 

He  contributed  another  to  Partkenia  or  the  maydenheod  of  the  first  musicke  Aat 
euer  was  printed  for  the  virginatts.  Composed  By  three  famous  Masters:  William 
Byrdf  Dr.John  Bull  &  Orlando  Gibbons  .  .  .  Engrauen  by  William  Hole. 

Mr  Hi^  Holland 

On  his  worthy  firend  W.H. 

&  his  triumuiri  of  Musicke. 

List  to  that  sweete  Recorder; 
How  daintily  this  B  YRD  his  notes  doth  vary, 
As  if  he  were  the  Nightingalls  own  brother! 
Loe,  where  doth  pace  in  order 
A  brauer  B  ULL,  then  did  £uiopa  cary : 
Nay  let  all  Europe  showe  me  such  another, 

Orlando  though  was  counted  Musicks  lath' 
Yet  this  ORLANDO  parallels  di  Lasso : 
Whose  triple  praise  would  dre  a  very  Tasso: 
And  praise  thaire  songes:  &  sing  his  praise  who  married 
Those  notes  so  well  w^^  they  so  sweedy  varied. 

Howard,  Theophilus  (1584-1640).  Theophilus,  the  second  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden,  was  the  grandson  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Margaret 

Audley,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas,  Baron  Audley  of  Walden,  and  was 

*  'Barnaby-day',  *Bamaby-Bnght'  or  'Long-Bamaby'  is  St.  Barnabas  Day,  June  nth,  in 
the  Old  Style  Calendar,  and  was  reckoned  the  longest  day  of  the  year. 
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the  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  Treasurer,  created  Earl  of  Suffolk  by  James 
I  in  1603.  Theophilus  studied  at  Oxford  and  was  created  M.A.  in  1605.  From 
1605  to  1610  he  sat  as  Member  ofParliament  £01  Maldon  in  Essex.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  summoned  to  the  upper  house  as  Baron  Howard  de  Walden.  He 
held  a  number  of  appointments  under  the  Crown,  some  of  whidi  he  resigned 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  disgrace.  Later  these  were  restored  to  him  and  several 
others  were  added.  In  16 10  he  became  embroiled  in  a  famous  quarrel  with 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  at  a  feast  in  the  quarters  of  Sir  Horace  Vcre,  during 
the  siege  of  Juiliers,  when  all  the  company  had  drunk  too  much.  Lord 
Herbert  challenged  him  to  a  duel  on  some  fancied  insult»  but  the  whole 
episode  ended  in  a  fiasco.  The  editor  of  Herbert's  Autobiography  comments: 
'Such  accidents  invariably  terminated  Herbert's  duels.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  occasions  when  it  is  recorded  that 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  took  part  in  entertainments  or  celebrations  in 
connection  with  events  or  personages  in  Court  life:  Campian  s  Masque  at  ^ 
Lard  Hays  Marru^,  1606/7;  Masque  at  Lord  Hadington's  Marrij^e,  i6orjl%\ 
Running  at  the  Ring  on  the  King's  Day,  1609/10;  Tilt  and  Fireworks  at 
Prince  Henry's  Creation,  1610;  at  Sir  Robert  Carr's  creation  to  Viscount 
Rochester,  161 1 ;  and  he  acted  as  a  Pall  bearer  at  the  funeral  of  Heniy  Prince  ^ 
of  Wales,  in  1612.  Campian's  Masque  at  the  Lord  Hay's  Marriage  has  a  poem 
'To  the  Right  Noble  and  Vertuous  Theophilus  Howard,  Lord  Wakien»  Sonne 
and  Heire  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Su£R>]ke',  the  first  verse  of 
which  goes: 

If  to  be  sprong  of  high  and  Princely  blood. 

If  to  inherite  verme,  honour,  grace. 
If  to  be  great  in  all  things,  and  yet  good. 

If  to  be  facill,  yet  t'have  power  and  place. 
If  to  be  just  and  bountifull,  may  get 

The  loue  of  men,  you  right  may  challenge  it 

He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Home,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  by  wliom  he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  died  at  Su£blk 
House  on  June  3id,  1640,  and  was  buried  at  Sa£B:on  Walden. 

Howet,  Gr^orio  (or  Huwet),  was  appointed  lutenist  to  the  court  at 
Wolfinibiittel  in  1591,  and  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 

for  many  years.  He  appears  to  have  been  born  in  the  Netherlands.  After  he  and 
Dowland  had  visited  Kassel  together  in  1594  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  had 
heard  them  both  play,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  *as  far 
as  madrigals  are  concerned,  his  art  is  unsurpassed'  (see  p.  34).  It  is  possible 
that  at  about  thb  time  Dowland  acquired  a  copy  of  the  Fantasia  by  Howet, 
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which  appears  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons,  since  it  is  the  only  one  of  his  com- 
positions in  any  Enghsh  source,  though  a  number  of  his  works  are  found  in 
Continental  MSS  and  printed  books.  He  is  one  of  the  lutenists  mentioned  by 
Stobacus  as  playing  with  the  new  right-hand  technique  (see  p.  320).  For 
further  details  see  John  Ward,  'A  Dowland  Miscellany*. 

Hunsdon,  Lord  and  Lady,  see  Carey. 

Jewel,  William.  The  rather  sparse  details  given  by  Anthony  a  Wood  and 
Foster  show  that  William  Jewel  'of  Devon,  gent*,  studied  at  £3ceter  College, 
Oxford,  and  matriculated  on  June  3rd,  1603,  aged  seventeen,  took  his  B.A. 

on  February  13  th,  1606/7,  sind  proceeded  to  his  M.A.  on  November  17th, 
1609.  In  1626  he  became  vicar  of  Rodmersham  in  Kent.  In  1612  he  pubHshed 
The  Golden  Cabinet  of  true  Treasure  'translated  out  of  the  French  &  enlarged  by 
W.  lewel,  Mr.  of  Arts,  of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford'.  Just  how  much  Jewel 
added  to  the  original  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  whole  is  a  somewhat 
conventional  diatribe  against  the  vices  of  the  time,  without  any  great  distinc- 
tion either  of  style  or  matter,  although  from  time  to  time  he  produces  some 
quite  effective  phrases.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  AHce,  Countess  of  Derby, 
widow  of  Dowland's  patron,  Ferdinando.  In  the  dedication  he  sets  the  whole 
tone  of  the  book  when  he  says: 

Behold  the  height  of  monstrous  uiiquitie:  euerie  vice  hath  its  protection.  But 
naked  Vertue  wants  a  Patronage. 

Hiere  is,  however,  one  rather  odd  thing  about  this  book,  and  that  is  the 
dicft  poem  that  fellows  the  dedication: 

In  Zoilum* 

Grin,  snarl  and  bark.  The  more  to  moue  me,  radr 

Thy  poisoned  pasaons,  till  thine  entrails  crack. 
When  all  thy  spite  is  spent,  thou  shalst  as  soon 
Supple  the  hardest  flint,  or  maim  the  Moon, 
As  wound  my  Minde  with  one  least  discontent. 
Or  crosse  my  wonted  meanest  merriment. 

With  setded  patience,  I  can  well  cncJnre 
Thy  bootiesse,  bitelesse  barkings;  bemg  sure, 
That  though  thou  belk  out  fire,  and  bark  out  stones. 
Thou  canst  not  scorch  my  skin,  nor  break  my  bones. 

These  remarks  or  poems  addressed  to  Zoilus  are  not  entirely  unknown  in 

*  According  to  A  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  (Everyman's  library)  Zoilus  was  *a  gram- 
marian, a  nauve  of  Amphipolis,  and  Houri^icd  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was 
cdehalBd  for  the  asperity  with  vAatk  he  assailed  Homer,  and  hii  namff  became  pgovqbialfiw 
a  captions  and  matignatit  critic* 
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other  Kterary  works,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Jewel  should  anticipate  an 
attack  of  such  ferocity  to  be  made  upon  his  entirely  conventional  and  irre- 
proachable little  book  of  moral  precepts. 

Knight,  Mr.  See  Ward,  'A  Dowland  Miscellany ,  p.  6$,  £x  a  possible 
identification. 

Langton,  Sir  John  (1560-161^,  of  Langton,  came  fiom  an  old  Lincobshite 
fiunily  whose  lamificatioiis  are  given  in  Maddison's  UneobidUre  Pedigrees,* 

He  was  baptized  on  March  i  ith,  1560/61,  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  matriculated  on  December  22nd,  1576,  and  entered  as  a  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1579.  He  was  knighted  on  June  28th,  T6o3.f  He  became  High 
Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  in  1612.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Dalyson  of  Langton,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  After  her  deadi  in  1592  he  maixied  Kadiarine,  daughter  of 
William  Butler  of  Coates,  -widow  of  Hiomas  litdebury.  By  her  he  had  three 
sons.  Peregrine,  Roger  and  Robert  Lai^ton  is  about  three  miles  southnwest 
of  Homcasde.  Dowland  was  a  litde  out  of  date  in  not  giving  Sir  John  his  tide 
in  Lachrimce  or  Seaveti  Teares  (1604),  but  the  error  is  corrected  in  Varietie  of 
Lute-Lessons  (1610).  NicholsJ  mentions  a  Sir  John  Langton  of  Lancashire,  and 
this  could  have  been  dismissed  as  an  error,  but  that  Shaw§  also  lists  a  John 
Langton  of  Lancashire  who  was  knighted  on  June  nth,  1603.  There  was  a 
Sir  Thomas  Langton,  of  the  family  of  Langton,  styled  Barons  of  Newton  and 
Lords  of  Waltonrle-dale  in  Lancashire,  who  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath  at 
St  Jameses  in  1603,  and  possibly  this  has  led  to  some  confusion.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  John  in  this  fiunily  of  the  right  generation. 

Laiton,  Lady.  Possibly  Winifred,  daughter  of  Smion  Harcourt,  ofEllcnhall 
in  Staffordshire,  wife  of  Sir  William  Leighton,  poet  and  composer,  of  Plash 
in  Shropshire.  Dowland  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  second  edition  of 
Leighton*s  Teares  or  LameiUathns  of  a  Sorrow/nil  Souk  (1614),  so  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Sir  William  and  his  wi&.  In  x6o8 
Leighton  was  sued  £oit  debt  by  Sir  William  HarmoOt  was  outlawed  and 
subsequendy  imprisoned.  Lady  Leighton  died  in  1616. 

Lee,  Sir  Henry  (i 533-1610),  came  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Lees  of 

Quarenden,  near  Aylesbury.  He  was,  in  his  youth,  a  great  traveller  and,  accord- 

*  Harleian  Society  Publications,  Vol.  IV, 
Shaw,  Ute  Knights  of  England^  p.  112. 
Progresses  etc  m  King  James  I,  VoL  I,  p.  167. 
op.  cit,  p.  III. 
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iiig  to  William  Scott,*  'returned  home  charged  with  a  reputation  of  a  well- 
formed  traveller,  and  adorned  with  those  flowers  of  knighthood,  courtesy, 
bounty,  valour,  which  quickly  gave  forth  their  fruit*. 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  £anxang  on  his  estates  and  became  a  consider- 
able breeder  of  sheep,  3,000  of  which,  he  is  said  by  Holinshed,  to  have  lost, 
besides  other  horned  cattle,  in  the  great  storm  of  1570. 

It  was  probably  in  this  same  year  that  he  estabhshed  the  annual  tilt  in 
honour  of  Elizabeth's  accession  on  November  17th,  at  which  he  performed 
in  the  self-appointed  role  of  Queen's  Champion.  From  then  onwards  he  be- 
came a  prominent  figure  in  the  ceremonial  of  Court  li&. 

He  acquired  land  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  1 571  became  Lieutenant  of  die 
royal  manor  of  Woodstock.  He  lived  mainly  in  Oxfordshire  although  he 
maintained  his  interest  in  his  estates  in  Buckinghamshire  and  represented  that 
county  in  the  Parliaments  of  1572  and  possibly  1571. 

He  was  knighted  in  1553  and  became  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  iS97- 

James  I  and  his  Queen  visited  Woodstock  in  September  1603,  and  dined 
with  him  at  the  Ranger  s  House  (see  p.  316).  Soon  after  this  his  health  began 
to  fail,  but  he  continued  in  his  offices  and  James  granted  him  a  pension  of 
^200.  He  died  at  Spelsbury,  Oxfordshire,  on  February  12th,  1610,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Chapel  at  Quarenden. 

He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Paget,  but  in  his  later  years 
he  enjoyed  an  amour  with  Anne  Vavasour,  daughter  of  Henry  Vavasour  of 
Copmanthorpe.  She  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

Marenzio,  Luca  (1553-99),  was  born  in  Coccaglio,  near  Brescia.  Of  all  the 
foreign  musicians  mentioned  by  Dowland,  Marenzio  was  the  one  who  enjoyed 
the  greatest  reputation  in  die  England  of  that  time.  Henry  Peachamf  says  of 
him: 

For  dehcious  Aire  and  Sweet  Inuention  in  Madrigals  Luca  Marenzio  excelleth 
all  other  whosocuer,  haumg  published  more  Sets  than  any  other  Authour 
whosoeuer;  and  to  say  truly,  hath  not  an  ill  Song,  though  sometime  an 
ouersight  (which  might  be  the  Printers  fault)  of  two  eights  or  Jifts  escape  him; 
as  betweene  the  Tenor  and  the  Base  in  the  last  close,  of,  /  must  depart  all  hap- 
le.^se:  ending  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Ditie,  most  ardBcially,  with  a 
Minim  rest.  His  first,  second  and  third  parts  of  Thyrsis,  Veggo  dolce  mio  hen  chi 
fee  hoggi  mio  Sole  Cantava,  or  sweete  singing  Amaryllis^  are  Songs,  the  Muses 
themselues  might  not  haue  beene  ashamed  to  haue  had  composed.  Of 
stature  and  complexion,  hee  was  a  httle  and  blacke  man;  he  was  Q^anist  in 

*  Quoted  by  E.  K.  Chambers,  Sir  Hatry  Lee.  An  EUzchetkm  Portrait  (1936),  from  which 
much  of  this  iniorniation  comes. 

f  The  Compkat  Geruleman  (1622}.  p.  loi. 
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the  Popes  Chappell  at  Rome  a  good  while,  afterward  hee  went  into  Poland 
being  in  displeasure  with  the  Pope  for  ouermuch  familiaritie  with  a  kins- 
woman of  his,  (whom  the  Queene  of  Poland  sent  for  by  Luca  Marenzio 
afterward,  she  being  one  of  the  rarest  women  in  Europe,  for  her  voyce  and  the 
Lute :)  but  returning,  he  found  the  affection  of  the  Pope  so  estranged  from 
him,  that  hereupon  hee  tooke  a  conceipt  and  died. 

Peacham's  account  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  although  it  is  true  that 

Marenzio  visited  the  Polish  Court,  probably  in  the  early  1590s.  He  was 
certainly  back  in  Rome  in  July  1595,  for  he  wrote  to  Dowland  from  there  on 
the  13  th  of  the  month.  His  madrigals  first  became  known  in  England  through 
Nicholas  Yonge's  Musica  Transalpina  (1588),  in  which  ten  of  his  compositions 
appeared  with  English  words.  It  was  probably  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  works 
contained  in  this  coUection  diat  Dowland  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Marenzio 's  abihty  as  a  composer. 

Maurice  (Moritz),  Landgrave  of  Hesse  (i  572-1632),  succeeded  his  Either 
William  in  1592.  He  studied  music  under  Georg  Otto,  Kapellmeister  at 

Kassel  from  about  1588  to  1619.  He  was  a  composer  of  some  ability  and 
turned  his  attention  to  Lutheran  psalm  tunes,  motets,  magnificats,  Italian 
madrigals,  villanelle,  music  for  wind  instruments  and  for  the  lute.  He  was  a 
generous  patron  to  Heinrich  Schiitz,  who  was  brought  up  as  a  chorister  in  the 
diapd  at  Kassel.  Maurice  paid  for  him  to  complete  his  musical  studies  in 
Italy  under  Giovanni  Gabrieli. 

He  resigned  from  the  government  of  Hesse  in  1627,  having  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people  through  his  attempt  to  impose  his  own  extreme  Calvinist 
behefs  on  the  country. 

Medici,  Ferdinando  I,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (The  Duke  of  Horence).  The 

fourth  son  of  Cosimo  I  and  Eleanor  of  Toledo,  Ferdinand  was  bom  in  1549. 
He  succeeded  to  the  Grand  Dukedom  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Francis  I  in 
1587.  Until  his  brother's  death  he  lived  in  Rome,  where  he  built  the  Villa 
Medici  and  assembled  a  notable  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture 
including  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  Niobe  and  her  Children,  the  Appolino,  and 
the  Dandng  Faun. 

He  was  made  a  Cardinal  although  he  never  entered  holy  orders. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  held  his  Court  at  what  later  became  known 
as  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence.  He  became  a  generous  patron  of  science  and  the 
arts  and  did  much  to  restore  Tuscany  to  a  position  of  political  independence 
and  dignity,  fioom  which  it  had  previously  £dlen. 

Amonghismuddans  was  the  singer-composer  GiuHo  Caccini(c.  1545-1618) 
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who  spent  most  ofhis  adult  life  in  the  service  of  the  Medici  family  at  Florence. 
In  1606  Ferdinand  gave  asylum  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  (the  question  of  whose  legitimacy  was  the  cause  of  much  litigation 
after  the  death  of  die  Earl),  when  he  fled  fix>m  England  widi  the  young 
Maid-o^Honour,  Elizabedi  Southwell.  Dudley  employed  his  great  talents 
as  a  naval  architect  in  building  a  highly  efficient  fleet  for  Tuscany,  with  which 
Ferdinand  won  a  notable  victory  over  the  Turks  in  1608.* 

Because  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  pre-eminence  of  the  Tuscan  Court 
many  English  Catholic  exiles  were  attracted  to  Florence  and  the  city  became  a 
hot-bed  of  intrigue  and  plots  against  die  life  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Duke  died  m  1609. 

Mildmay,  Mr.  The  most  likely  member  of  the  Mildmay  family  to  have  come 
into  contact  with  Dowland  appears  to  be  Anthony  [d.  1617),  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay  of  Apethorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  1564 
until  his  death  in  1589.  Anthony  Mildmay  first  came  to  public  notice  when 
he  delivered  an  oration,  widi  much  success,  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  the  College  on  August  9th,  1564.  He  entered 
Gray's  Inn  in  1 579.  In  1 597  he  was  knighted  on  his  being  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Henry  IV  of  France.  He  seems  to  have  been  unsuited  by 
temperament  to  this  kind  of  appointment  and  Henry  complained  of  his 
ungenial  manner  and  of  the  coldness  with  which  he  listened  to  die  praises  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  At  an  interview  in  March  1597  Henry  ordered  him  out  of 
the  room  and  threatened  to  strike  him.  He  returned  home  later  in  the  year  and 
declined  an  invitation  to  resume  liis  post  in  1598.  He  died  on  September  nth, 
1617,  and  was  buried  at  Apethorp.  He  married  in  1567,  Grace,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Sherrington.  Nicholsf  includes  a  description  of  the 
hospitality  oflered  to  the  King  by  the  Mildmay  household  in  1603 : 

The  next  day  being  Wednesday  the  27th  day  of  Aprill,  his  Maiestie  removed 
from  Burleigh  towards  Maister  Oliver  Cromwell's;  and  in  the  way  he  dined 
at  that  worthy  and  worshipfull  Knight's  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay *s,  where 
nothing  wanted  in  a  subjects  dutie  to  his  Soveraigne  .  .  .  Dirmer  being  most 
sumptiously  furnished,  the  tables  were  newly  covered  with  costly  banqets, 
wherein  cvcrs^  thing  that  was  most  delicious  for  taste,  proovcd  more  delicate, 
by  the  arte  that  made  it  seem  beauteous  to  the  eye;  the  Lady  of  the  house 
being  one  of  the  most  excellent  Confectioners  in  England  .  .  .  Dinner  and 
banket  being  past,  and  his  Maiestie  at  point  to  depart,  Sir  Anthonie  .  .  . 
presented  his  Highnesse  with  a  gallant  Barbary  horse,  and  a  very  rich  saddle. 

*  Sec  Colonel  G.  P.  Young,  The  Media,  Vol.  2  (is>09},  and  Arthur  Gould  Lcc,  The  San  of 
Leicester  (1964). 

f  The  Progresses  etc  tfKu^  James  I,  VoL  I,  p.  96. 
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That  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Anthony  at  F.mmanuel  Collie,  Cambridge. 


Mofuon  or  Moonsoii,  Sir  Thomas  (1564-1641),  son  of  Sir  John  Monson  and 
hrodier  of  the  Yimous  Admiral  Sir  William  Monson.  He  was  M.P.  fi>r 

Grimsby  in  Lincolnshire  in  1585, 1586  and  1588  and  was  knighted  in  the  latter 
year.  He  became  M.P.  for  Lincoln  in  1597.  In  161 1  he  was  created  a  Baronet. 
At  the  time  of  the  Overbury  murder  in  1613  he  was  Master  of  the  Armoury 
and  was  twice  broi^ht  to  trial  on  suspicion  of  having  been  impHcated  in  the 
poisoning.  Rumouxs  were  also  dxculated  that  he  was  involved  in  die  deadi  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  dark  hints  of  witchcraft  were  in  die  air.  Contemporary 
letters  arc  full  of  the  scandal.  lie  was,  however,  declared  innocent,  being 
fmally  set  at  liberty  in  161 7.  During  the  trials  it  was  suggested  that  he  had 
Catholic  sympathies,  but  this  may  have  been  no  more  than  an  attempt  to 
inttoduce  pxejudidal  ideas  into  the  proceedings.  During  the  course  of  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  aUowed  to 
receive  visits  fix>m  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Thomas  Campian,  poet  and 
song-writer,  who  had  himself  been  brushed  by  suspicion  in  the  Overbury 
case.  Campian's  The  Third  and  Fourth  Booke  of  Ayres  bears  the  following 
dedication: 

TO  MY  HONOVRABLE  FRIEND 
S»  THOMAS  MOVNSON,  KNIGHT/ AND  BARONET. 

The  dedicatory  poem  begins  with  these  lines: 

Since  now  those  clouds,  that  lately  ouo^cast 
Your  Fame  and  Fortune,  are  dispeist  at  last: 
And  now  since  all  to  you  £xyte  greetings  make. 
Some  out  of  loue,  and  some  for  pitties  sake: 
Shall  I  but  with  a  common  stile  salute 
Your  new  enlargement?  or  stand  onely  mute? 
I,  to  whose  trust  and  care  you  durst  commit 
Your  pined  health,  when  Arte  despayr'd  of  it? 
I,  that  in  your  affliction  often  view*d 
In  you  the  fruits  of  manly  fortitude. 
Patience  and  euen  constancie  of  minde, 
Hiat  Rocke-like  stood,  and  scom'd  both  wane  and  winde? 


He  retired  to  his  home  in  Lincolnshire  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  During  the 
years  of  the  Civil  War  he  wrote  a  book  of  advice  to  his  grandson,  called  An 
Essay  in  Affliction.  In  common  with  many  others  of  his  time  who  frequented 
the  Court  and  Court  circles,  he  contracted  enormous  debts  which  giavely 
embarrassed  his  estate.  He  died  at  Soudi  Carlton  and  was  buried  on  May  29th, 
1641. 
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In  the  dedication  of  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  to  Monson  in  1610,  Robert 
Dowhuid  recalls  his  debt  to  him  'in  part  of  my  Education,  whilst  my  Fadter 
was  absent  fiom  Bi^kmT.* 

Anthony  \  Woodf  says  of  hkn: 

He  was  a  person  of  excellent  breeding,  was  a  great  lover  of  ingenuity,  e^ 
pedally  ot  music  (having  himself  good  skill  in  it)  and  a  patron  of  the  pro- 
BjSioirs  tfaerec^ 

Anodier  contemporary.  Sir  Anthony  Welldonj:  also  speaks  of  his  musical 
mterescs: 

Sir  Thomas  Monson  was  a  great  lover  of  musick,  and  had  as  good  as  England 
had,  espesaally  for  voyces,  and  was  at  infinite  diarge  in  breeding  some  in 
Italy. 

Robert  Dowland  appears  to  have  been  taken  into  the  household  of  Sir 
Thomas  and  there  given  musical  training  but  unfortunately  very  few  of  the 
Monson  fimily  papen  survive  fiom  that  period  and  diere  is  no  reference  to 
him  in  the  documents  now  deposited  in  die  Linoohishire  County  Archives 
Office  at  Lincob  Casde.§ 

Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  also,  of  course,  contains  'Sir  Thos.  Monson  his 
Pauin',  said  to  be  composed  by  Robert  Dowland,  and  *Sir  Thomas  Monson 
his  Galliard'  for  which  no  composer's  name  is  given.  He  was  also  theiedpieat 
of  the  dedication  of  Philq»  Rosseter's  A  Baoke  ojAym  (i<Soi). 

Morgan,  Nicholas.  In  an  article  in  The  Musical  Antiquary,  Vol.  IV  (October 
1912),  W.  H.  Gratun  Flood  gives  details  concerning  the  life  of  Nicholas 
Morgan,  who,  Dowland  says,  was  among  those  who  converted  him  to 
Catholicism  in  Paris.  Moi^an  was  a  Gendeman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  was 
sworn  in  place  of  William  Hechins  or  Huchins  on  December  s>th,  10  Eliz. 
(Le.  1567).  He  appears  to  have  fled  Ibr  conscience'  sake  in  the  early  summer  01 
1582.  Grattan  Flood  calls  attention  to  some  entries  in  the  records  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  in  Paris||  which  show  that  between  July  23rd,  1583,  and 
March  8th,  1586,  Morgan  was  employed  there  as  a  singer.  The  most  revealing 
of  these  entries  is  the  one  ^^r  December  3rd,  1583 : 

*  Sec  p.  iia 

(IMQx0film5&fi69i),  Blia  edition  (1815),  Vol.  I,  ool  315- 
The  Court  and  UuraOer^MQ^g James,  Collected  and  Perfected  by  Sir  A.  W.  (165 1).  Hiit 
pamfdilet  is  bound  into  a  volume  entitled  The  Secret  History  of     Court  of  James  /  (1811). 
§IshouId  like  to  thank  Miss  Pamda  Nightingale  £or  her  valmblc  lidp  in  scac^^ 

documents  for  me. 

|j  Les  Musiciens  de  la  Sainte-Chapelle  du  Palms,  Documents  itUdUs,  recueillis  et  annotis  par 
MMBmet  (1910). 
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MM.  'ont  ordonn^  au  recepveur  de  donner  k  Nichlas  Mauregan,  Anglois, 
pauvre  honteux,  la  somme  de  lo  escuz  en  consideration  de  ce  qa'H  a  est^ 
chass^  et  expulse  de  sa  patrie  pour  vouUoir  mourir  catholicque  et  pour 
n*avoir  voullu  suivre  les  hugenotz.  Joinct  qu  il  se  rai^e  tous  les  jours  k  V 
6glise  de  ceans  pour  chanter  sa  partte  de  hauite-contre  au  cceur  et  ^  Taigle'. 

Flood  says  furthermore,  that  Morgan  was  in  England  in  1591,  and  he  draws 
attention  to  a  letter  among  the  Molyneux  MSS  at  Loseley  Park*  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  to  Sir  William  More»  dated  June  14th,  1591,  for  the 
immediate  discovery  and  aixest  of 'one  Morgan  sometymes  of  her  maiesties 
chapell,  an  obstinate  and  seditious  papist',  who  'hathe  wandred  in  lurddng 
sorte  up  and  down  this  great  whyle  from  place  to  place,  and  is  nowe  thought 
to  be  in  Sutton,  either  in  or  about  Sir  Henry  Weston's  howse,  or  at  least  yf 
he  be  not  nowe  there  it  is  knowen  that  at  tymes  by  startes  he  vseth  to  come 
thither  in  secret  sorte,  and  perhaps  not  called  by  his  right  name*.  Morgan's 
eventual  fiite  is,  apparently,  unknown. 

Morris,  Richard.  W.  Barclay  Squiref  notes  that  Richard  Morris,  or  Morricc, 
as  it  is  spelt  in  the  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  was  sworn  as  a  member 
of  the  Chapel  on  April  ist,  1579,  when  it  is  recorded  that  he  came  from 
Gloucester.  In  1583,  an  entry  for  October  says  his  place  has  been  filled  by 
Andiony  Harrison,  from  Windsor,  Morris  having  'fledd  beyond  tbe  seaes 
A®  250'.  Barclay  Squire  further  quotes  an  entry  in  the  Diary  of  the  English 
College  at  Douay  (then  located  at  Rheims)  in  which  it  is  stated  on  July  17th, 
1582,  that  'ex  Anglia  venerunt  ad  nos  D.  Christopherus  Bagshawe,  Edwardus 
Dodwell  adolescens,  Tho.  Morrise,  qui  peridssimorum  musicorum  eorum, 
qui  in  sacello  reginae  nostrae  canere  soUti  sunt  unus  fiiitV  ('There  came  from 
England  to  us  D.  Christopher  Bagshawe,  Edward  Dodwell,  a  youdi,  Thomas 
Morrise,  who  was  one  of  die  highly  ddfled  musicians  who  are  wont  to  smg 
in  the  chapel  of  our  Queen.')  Barclay  Squire,  in  spite  of  the  different  first 
name,  takes  the  entry  to  refer  to  the  same  man.  In  some  correspondence  with 
Father  Agazzari,  the  Rector  of  the  English  College  in  Rome,  'dated  on, 
diough  evidently  written  prior  to,  the  day  of  Morris's  arrival',  according  to 
Barclay  Squire,  Cardinal  Allen  praises  die  musical  ability  of  Morris  and  says 
he  easily  excels,  by  a  long  way,  all  die  musicians  of  'diis  church  and  place*, 
and  he  recommends  that  Morris  and  another  musician  that  travelled  with 
him,  should  be  employed  either  by  the  Pope,  or  at  the  English  College.  The 
last  information  concerning  him,  Barclay  Squire  says,  is  an  entry  in  die  Diary 

*  Historical  MSS  Commission,  7th  Report,  Part  I,  p.  649°.  This  colhectkm  is  now  in  the 
Guildford  Muniment  Room,  Castle  Arch,  Guild&ld,  Sucrcy. 
f  The  Musical  TuneSt  February  ist,  1897. 
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on  August  9th,  1582,  recording  that  'John  Dohnan,  of  gentle  birth,  and 
Thomas  Morns,  a  musician,  were  seat  to  Rome'.  Barclay  Squire,  however, 
did  not  quote  the  exact  date,  August  25th,  1583,  when  Richard  Morrice  is 
said  to  have  *fledd\  Unless  some  idiosyncrasy  of  dating  explains  the  dis- 
crepancy, both  dates  in  the  Diary  of  the  English  College,  situated  at  Rheims, 
antedate  Richard  Morrice's  having  left  England  by  nearly  a  year.  The 
discrepancy  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  normal  difference  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Style  Calendar.  No  trace  remains  of  a  Thomas  Morris  connected 
with  the  Chapel  Royal,  but,  on  the  evidence  of  the  dates,  his  identity  with 
Richard  cannot,  I  think,  be  taken  as  wholly  proved. 

Nichol,  or  Nichols,  Mrs.  No  satisfactory  identification  can  be  made. 

Noel,  Henry.  Fuller  says  of  him  :^ 

He  was  younger  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Noel,  of  Dalby  in  this  County  [Leicester- 
shire] who  for  Person,  Parentage,  Grace,  Gesture,  Valour,  and  many  other 
excellent  parts  (among  which  skill  in  Musick)  was  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Court. 
And  though  his  Lands  and  Livlyhood  were  small,  having  nothing  known 
certain  but  his  Annuity  and  Pension  as  Gentleman  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  yet  in 
state,  pomp,  magnijicence,  and  expenses,  did  ever  equalize  the  Barons  of  great 
worth.  If  any  demand  whence  this  proceeded,  the  Spanish  Proverb  answers 
him,  'That  which  cometh  from  above,  let  no  man  question'. 

His  extravagance  was  notorious,  and  on  December  30th,  1602,  John 
Manningham  noted  in  his  Diaryj" 

Sir  Walter  Rawly  made  this  rime  vpon  the  name  of  a  gallant  one  Mr  Noel 

Noe.  L. 

The  word  of  denial,  and  the  letter  of  fifty 
makes  the  gendeman's  name  that  will  never  be  thrifty, 
and  Noels  answcrc  Raw  Ly 

The  foe  to  the  stommacke,  and  the  word  of  disgrace 
show  the  gentleman's  name  with  tlie  bold  face. 

He  is  credited  with  the  writing  of  Act  II  of  The  Tragedie  of  Tancred  and 
Qismund.  Compiled  by  the  Gcntlemeti  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  by  them  presented 
before  her  Maiestie.  Newly  reviued  and  polished  according  to  the  Decorum  of  these 
dates.  By  R.W.  [Roger  Wilmot]  (1592).  He  also  probably  wrote  the  poem  *of 
disdainful  Daphne'  which  is  subscribed  'M.  H.  Nowell'  in  England's  Helicon 
(itfoo).:]: 

*  Worthies  of  England  (1662),  p.  137. 

{Camden  Society,  Vol.  XCDC  (1868),  p.  109. 
Edited  Rollins  (1935),  VoL  I,  p.  183. 
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William  Shaw*  says  he  was  knighted  by  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1586,  but  contemporary  references  always  speak  of  him  as 
*Mr  Henry  Noel'  and  he  is  thus  described  in  the  LamentaHo  Henrki  Noel,  He 
is  mentioned  several  times  in  connection  with  Leicester's  army,*)*  the  first 

occasion  being  in  a  'Note  of  the  Muster  of  the  garrison  of  Flushing  taken  by 
Commisary  van  Broecke  on  October  6th,  1587'  (New  Style). 
On  October  i6th Leicester  wrote  to  the  Queen; 

Here  Mr  Harry  Nod  hath  also  remained  most  desirous  and  ready  to  hare 
done  any  servke  upon  all  occasions.  He  mean^h  to  go  Inio  Fcanoe  to  the 
King  of  Nafvaite. 

He  wrote  again  on  October  23rd : 

1  wrote  not  long  ago  that  I  thought  this  gentleman  was  minded  to  go  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  but  that  journey  hath  now  so  many  difficulties,  from  the 
King  being  far  off  and  the  time  of  year  being  so  far  spent  that  he  is  returning 
to  you  .  .  .  whose  desire  was  only  by  his  travel  to  have  made  himself  the 
more  able  to  serve  your  Majesty  hereafter  ...  I  wish  there  were  more  of 
his  disposition.  I  need  not  recommend  him  to  your  favour,  your  Majesty 
having  had  always  a  good  opinion  of  him,  and  I  trust  he  shall  not  speed  the 
worse  that  he  has  spent  his  absence  here  with  me  . . . 

Noel  was  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  complimentary  dedications  horn 
authors  of  books  on  many  diflerent  subjects:  among  these  were  Amyntas 

of  Torquato  Tasso,  translated  by  Thomas  Watson;  Charles  TumbulPs  A 
perfect  and  easie  treatise  of  the  vse  of  the  celestial  globe ;  and  Thomas  Watson's 
Compendium  memorice  localis;  all  printed  in,  or  about,  the  year  1385. 

He  died  of  a  'calenture  or  burning  fever*,  attributed  to  overexertion  at  a 
game  of  *Baloun*,  and  was  buried  on  February  26di,  1596/7,  in  St  Andrew's 
Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  The  lamentatio  Henrici  Noel*  appears  to  have 
been  composed  by  Dowland  for  the  funeral  service.  After  his  death  he  received 
two  other  musical  tributes,  'Harke;  Alleluia*,  'A  reuerend  memoriall  of  that 
honourable  true  gentleman  HENRY  NOEL  ESquier'  by  Thomas  Morley, 
No.  XXI  in  his  Canzonets  orLitle  short  Aers  to Jiue  andsixe  voices{isyj),  and  the 
beautiful  madrigal  by  Thomas  Weelkes,  to  the  words : 

Noell,  adew  diou  Courts  delight. 

Upon  whose  locks  the  graces  sweedy  plaide 

Now  thou  art  dead  our  pleasure  dies  outright. 

For  who  can  joy  when  thou  in  dust  art  laide 

Bedew  my  notes,  his  death-bed  with  your  teares, 

Time  helps  some  griefe.  No  time  your  griefe  outweares.:}; 

*  The  Knights  of  England  {1906). 

J Calendar  of  Stoic  Papers^  Foreign  Series,  1587,  April  to  December. 
MadrigaU  of  5  and  6  parts,  apt  for  die  Vieh  aid  Vfiees  (1600). 
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Orologio,  Alessandro.  According  to  Eitner  there  were  two  different  Italian 
musicians  of  the  same  name,  living  and  working  at  the  same  time  in  two 
separate  Central  Euiopean  Courts.  One  was  a  violinist  and  later  Kapellmeister 
at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  in  Pr^ue;  the  other  was  a  comet 
player  and  vice-Kapettmeisfer  in  the  Electoral  chapd  at  Dresden.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  latter  whose  acquaintance  Dowland  made  at  the  Court  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse.  Their  compositions  consist  mainly  of  books  of  madrigals  and 
canzonets  for  three  voices,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  works  of  the  two  composers.  Thomas  Morley  includes  a  madrigal 
'Soden  Passions'  by  one  of  the  Orol<^os  in  his  MadngaU  to  Jiue  voyces 
Cekcted  out  of  the  best  approued  Italian  Authors  (1598). 

Peacham,  Henry  the  Younger  (1576-C.1644),  born  at  North  Minims  in 
Hertfordshire,  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  became  a  scholar  of  Trinity 
Collie,  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  B.A.  in  1595;  and  M.A.  three 
years  later.  He  became  Master  of  the  Free  School  at  Wymondham,  Norfolk 
in  about  i<$oo.  He  always  had  a  love  of  drawing,  which,  he  says  his  teachers 
'could  they  never  beatc  me  out  of  it'.  In  1606  he  wrote  The  Art  of  Drawing 
with  the  Pen,  etc,  and  in  161 2,  Graphice;  or  the  most  aimcient  and  excellent  art  oj 
drawing  and  limning.  He  contributed  to  Thomas  Coryat's  Crudities  hastily 
cobbled  in  161 1  and  in  the  following  year  published  his  Minerva  Britanna  con- 
taining die  poem  which  may  have  played  a  part  in  Dowland's  having  at 
length  been  oflered  a  post  at  Court.  The  Compleat  Gentleman,  his  best-known 
work,  was  first  printed  in  1622  and  went  through  several  editions.  Further 
works  include  Thalia's  Banquet  (1620),  The  Worth  of  a  Peny,  or  a  caution  to  keep 
money  (1641),  and  The  Art  of  Living  in  London  (1642).  He  travelled  in  Holland, 
France  and  Italy  and  lived  for  a  time  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-thc-Ficlds. 
He  died  about  1644. 

Piper,  Digory  (1559-90).  The  family  of  Piper  or  Pyper  was  of  some  standing 
in  Cornwall  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  owned  land  in  Launceston,  Liskeard 
and  the  surrounding  districts.  Digory  was  the  eldest  of  the  seven  children  of 
'Sampson  Pypcr  gent'  (probably  the  Sampson  Pyper  who  was  an  alderman  of 
Launceston  in  1555)  and  was  baptized  at  Launceston  on  December  sotb,  1559. 
The  fint  that  is  heard  of  his  going  to  sea  is  in  die  text  of  a  bond  taken  before 
Dr.  Julius  Caesar,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  on  October  17th, 
1585,  in  which  'Thomas  Grent  by  vertue  of  a  Commission  of  Rcprysall  .  .  . 
is  authorized  to  sett  forth  to  the  seas  one  shippe  called  the  Sweepstake  of 
London  of  the  burthen  of  fifty  Eve  tonnes  or  thereaboutes,  whereof  Richard 
Hodgis  goeth  £ot  wF  w^  men  ordenance  and  victuall  sufficient  £ox  the  same 
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seruice  for  the  apprchendinge  and  takinge  whatsoeuer  the  shippes,  goodes 
ancl  merchaundizes  belonging  to  the  subiects  of  the  Kinge  of  Spaine*.  The 
bond  is  signed  by  Josias  Calmady  and  D^iy  Piper,  and  they  undertake  that 
any  Spanish  ship  taken  by  them  shall  be  brought  to  die  nearest  port  and  that 
they  will  not  *brcake  Bulke'  until  a  *iust  and  perfect  Inuentory'  has  been 
taken  and  an  appraisement  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  made  by  'some  six 
honest  men  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Porte*.  They  agree  to  pay  'in  the  said  high 
Courte  of  Thadmiralty  to  the  use  of  the  Sayd  L.  Admirall  the  full  tenth  part 
of  all  such  shippes  goodes  and  merchaundizes  as  die  sayd  m'  his  shippe 
and  Company  shall  take  and  apprdiend*.  Furthermore  they  undertake  not  to 
'attempt  anything  against  her  m**«*  Louinge  subiects  or  the  subiects  of  any 
other  prince  or  States  being  in  Icage  and  amity  w^^  her  ma"®  but  only  against 
the  subiects  of  the  Kinge  of  Spaine'. 

Instead  of  attacking  Spanish  shipping,  however,  Piper  and  Hodges  spent 
the  next  few  months  spoiling  French,  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Danish  boats  up 
and  down  the  Channel,  bringing  the  captured  prizes  into  Cornish  ports.  The 
fmal  exploit  against  a  Danish  vessel  provoked  King  Frederick  of  Denmark 
into  writing  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  which  he  says  'he 
cannot  but  be  amazed  that  such  tilings  should  be  done  by  her  subjects  .  .  . 
and  especially  he  can  hardly  be  induced  to  beheve  that  the  pirates  who  did 
diese  things  are  seen  going  about  openly  in  London  without  constraint  .  .  . 
and  he  craves  that  she  will  surely  punish  these  wicked  men*.  Piper  and  Hodges 
were  apprehended  and  were  taken  before  Dr.  Julius  Cxsar  for  examination  on 
June  loth,  1586.  Both  made  complete  confessions  and  gave  a  long  list  of  the 
ships  they  had  spoiled.  The  confessions  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Hammond  for 
his  opinion  and  on  July  7th  he  wrote  to  Walsingham  saying :  'I  haue  con- 
sidered them,  and  to  me  it  seemeth  to  be  out  of  all  doubt  that  these  persons 
should  stand  bound  in  lawe  to  make  recompense  of  the  full  coste  of  the  hulke 
and  goodes,  to  the  Dane  and  the  owner  thereof*  and  that  *by  the  rules  of  the 
Civill  Lawe  no  doubt  it  is  plaine  piracie  not  w***standing  their  letters'. 
Whether  the  Danes  received  their  full  compensation  is  not  known,  but 
Digory  Piper  escaped  the  extreme  penalty  for  piracy  on  this  occasion,  since 
his  death  did  not  occur  until  three  and  a  half  yean  later. 

On  September  20th,  1587,  die  Queen  sent  a  set  of  instructions  to  her  agent 
in  Denmark,  Mr.  Daniel  Rogers,  for  the  handling  of  a  number  of  matters  of 
policy  and  at  the  end  she  says:  'Lastly  where  there  haue  been  some  spoiles 
committed  uppon  certain  of  the  Kings  subiects  for  the  which  we  haue  been 
very  sorry  and  haue  caused  all  care  to  be  had  for  the  due  satisfaction  to  be 
yealded:  you  shall  pray  him  to  consider  in  his  wisdome  how  hard  it  is  to 
restrayn  men  of  wane  from  committing  outrages  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land  in 
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tymes  of  hostOitie  between  princes  and  civill  wan,  and  that  therelbre  he  will 
not  withdraw  or  diminish  in  respect  thereof  anie  part  of  that  loue  and  good- 
will diat  he  professes  to  bare  towards  us.* 

Digory  Piper  was  buried  on  January  20tli,  1589/90,  in  his  own  parish  of 
Launceston,  On  November  9th,  1590,  Letters  of  Admiinstration  were 
granted  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  to  Thomas  Hatton,  yeoinan, 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  London,  one  of  the  creditors. 
Sources:  The  PubUc  Record  Office,  Sute  Papers  Domestic  and  Foreign  for  the 
years  1585, 1586  and  1587. 
The  Genealogist^  Vol.  6,  p.  57. 

S.  P.  Pattison,  Some  account  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Launceston 

(1852). 

The  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Somerset  House,  London,  Acts  of 
Administration  for  the  year  1590. 

For  an  extended  account  of  the  career  of  Digory  Piper  see  'Captain  Digory 
Piper  of  the  Sweepstake*  by  Diana  Poulton  in  The  Lute  Society  Journal^  Vol.  4 
(1962),  and  John  M.  Ward,  'A  Dowland  Miscellany',  p.  59. 

Rich,  see  Dcvercux,  Penelope. 

Russell,  Ehzabeth  Lady,  was  the  third  of  the  five  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke  of  Gidea  Hall,  Essex.  This  learned  man  held  the  remarkable  view  that 
'sexes  as  well  as  soules  are  equal  in  capacity'*  and  accordingly  he  educated  his 
daughters  with  the  same  scrupulous  care  he  would  have  shown  had  they  been 
sons.  In  consequence  they  grew  up  to  be  among  the  most  learned  women  of 
their  age,  and  Henry  Peacham  voiced  the  general  admiration  aroused  by  their 
accomplishments  when  he  wrotcf  'rare  Poetesses,  so  skilful  in  Latine  and 
Greeke,  beside  many  other  their  excellent  qualities  eternized  alreadie  by  the 
golden  pen  of  the  Prince  of  Poets  J  of  our  time'. 

Of  the  five  sisters  one,  Mildred,  became  the  second  wife  of  William  Cecil, 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  another,  Ann,  married  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  Thus  Eliza- 
beth was  die  aunt  of  bodi  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

She  married  first  Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  translator  of,  among  other  things, 
Castiglione's  The  Booke  of  the  Courtyer,  On  his  death  in  1566,  while  ambassa- 
dor in  Paris,  the  great  house  of  Bisham  Abbey  in  Berkshire  passed  into  her 
possession.  Here  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  her  in  Progress,  in  1592,  and  speeches 
in  the  Queen's  honour,  composed  by  John  Lyly,  were  dehvered.  Her  second 

*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

J7%e  Compkat  GntffefiMn  (1622),  p.  36. 
Geocge  Budunan. 
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husband,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1574,  was  John  Lord  Russell*  son  and 
heir  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  To  this  lady  s  bitter  disappointment  he  pre- 
deceased his  &ther  in  1 584,  before  succeeding  to  the  title.  She  had  two  sons  by 
her  first  husband.  Sir  Edward  and  Sir  Thomas  Posthumous  Hoby,  and  two 

daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Ann,  by  her  second;  the  elder  of  these  was  the 
Queen's  god-daughter  and  a  Maid  of  Honour. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  EUzabeth  Cooke  grew  up  with  a  character 
which,  in  kindly  words  might  be  described  as  forceful,  but  with  a  Uttle  less 
charity  might  equally  well  be  called  domineering,  and  that  in  maturity  she 
became  a  terror  to  her  enemies  and,  at  times,  an  raibarrassment  to  her  friends. 

Contemporary  accounts  describe  various  lawsuits  which  were  brought  by 
this  intrepid  woman,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  marked  taste  for  htigation. 
Some  were  against  neighbours  whom  she  considered  to  have  acted  with  less 
than  due  respect  to  her  perscmal  dignity.  Others  were  in  defence  of  her 
daughter's  property.  Of  ^  these  the  most  revealing  of  her  character  con- 
cerned her  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Castle  of  Donington  in  Berkshire. 
This  office  had  been  granted  her  by  the  Queen  in  1590,  for  the  term  of  Lady 
Russell's  lifetime,  together  with  other  duties  connected  with  the  Manor  and 
Lordship  of  Donington,  for  which  she  received  the  sum  of  p^d  a  day.  In 
1601  the  Queen  setded  Donington  Castle  on  the  Lord  Admiral  the  £arl  of 
Nottingham  and  his  wife  for  life.  It  is  not  dear  whedier  there  was  some  con- 
fusion and  the  term  was  intended  to  run  fi^om  the  time  of  Lady  Russell's 
death,  but  the  Lord  Admiral  evidently  interpreted  the  grant  as  allowing  him 
immediate  entry.  When  they  came  to  take  possession,  however,  Lady  Russell 
refused  to  hand  over  the  Castle  and  the  Lord  Admiral  retired  worsted.  But 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the  story.  After  the  Queen's  death,  while  Lady  Russell 
was  visiting  her  daughter  Ann,  Lady  Herbert,  in  Wales,  the  Lord  Admiral 
heard  of  her  absence  and  immediately  sent  his  men  to  take  possession.  On  her 
return  she  was  refused  admission,  but  nothing  daunted,  she  sat  in  her  coach 
all  night  outside  the  gates.  Eventually  she  took  the  case  to  the  Star  Chamber, 
where  it  was  heard  on  Wednesday,  May  14th,  1606.  According  to  an  eye- 
wimess's  account,  after  both  sides  had  been  heard  and  the  judges  were  about 
to  give  their  verdict  Lady  Russell  could  contain  herself  no  longer  and 
interrupted  die  proceedings  and  'desyred  to  be  hearde,  and  after  many 
denyalls  by  the  Court,  vyolendye  and  with  great  audadtie  began  a  large  dis- 
course, and  woulde  not  by  any  meanes  be  stayed  nor  interrupted,  but  wente 
on  for  the  space  of  half  an  howre  or  more.*  This  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Her  London  house  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  Black£nars  and  she  was  one 

*  For  a  full  report  of  this  case  see  W.  P.  Baildon,  Les  Reportes  des  Cases  in  Camerata 
SkOata,  App.  XVH 
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of  the  signatories  to  the  Petition  of  the  residents  within  the  Blackfiian 
predncts  to  die  Privy  Council  in  November  1596,  to  restrain  James  Burhag^ 
from  constructing  'a  common  playhouse'  on  the  upper  floor  of  die  old  finary 

building. 

Just  before  her  death  Lady  Russell  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Sir  William 
Dethick,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  asking  to  know  'what  number  of  mourners 
were  due  to  her  calling,  the  manner  of  the  hearse,  of  the  heralds,  and  church*. 
She  died  in  1609. 

Russell,  Lude  Countess  of  Bedford,  was  the  wife  of  Edward  Russell,  third 
Earl  of  Bed&rd.  Francis,  fiither  of  the  diird  Earl,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Lord  John  Russell  who  died  before  succeeding  to  the  Earldom,  to  the  great 
chagrin  of  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Hoby.  Lucie  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Lord  Harrington.  She  was  a  somewhat  pretentious  patron  of  letters  and  was 
one  of  the  fashionable  dedicatees  of  the  time.  Ben  Jonson,  Donne,  Daniel, 
Drayton  and  Chapman  all  paid  homage  to  her  in  one  way  or  anodier. 
Thomas  Pennant^  says  of  her,  however,  'Her  vanity  and  extravagance  met 
with  no  check  from  her  quiet  spouse.  The  Earl  died  s.p.  May  3, 1627.  She 
long  survived  him.'  This  final  detail  is  incorrect;  Lude  herself  died  in  1627. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  her  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Glasgow,  on  loan  from  die 
Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie  (see  plate  14). 

Scudamore,  John,  or  Skidmore,  as  the  name  is  often  spelt,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  John  Scudamore  of  Kentchurch,  Herefordshire.  He  is  firequendy 
mentioned  in  State  Papers  (ot  his  activities  among  die  English  Cadiolics 
abroad.  W.  Barclay  Squircf  says  *he  fled  &om  Essex  to  Middelburg  and 
Antwerp  In  die  autumn  of  1593,  and  at  one  time  was  in  Spain  widi  Fadier 
Parsons*.  On  October  5th,  1606,  John  Chamberlain,^  writing  to  Dudley 
Carleton,  says  'Sir  John  Skidmore's  eldest  sonnc  that  was  a  priest  is  likewise 
converted  and  reveals  many  things  of  great  moment'.  A  John  Skidmore  was 
buried  in  St.  Anne  Black^ars  on  August  21st,  1625,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  whether  or  not  diis  was  die  ex-priest 

Sidney,  Sir  Robert,  was  die  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  Mary 
Dudley  sister  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  was  the  brother  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  He  was  bom  at  Penshurst,  Kent  in  1563,  and  was  therefore  the  same 
age  as  Dowland.  Curiously  their  span  of  life  coincided  almost  exactly  since 
both  died  in  1626. 

*  Quoted  in  DJNS,  f  The  Muskd  Times,  February  1897. 
%Letten  cf  John  Chamberlain,  edited  N.  McClure  (1939),  p.  233. 
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Robert  Sidney  entered  Christchiuch,  Oxford  in  1574  and  four  years  later 
set  out  on  a  tour  of  Germany.  Soon  after  his  return  he  married  a  Welsh 
heiress,  Barbara  GamagCt  and  in  the  following  year,  1585,  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment  as  member  for  Glamorganshire.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the 
wars  in  the  Low  Countries  and,  just  before  the  death  of  his  brodicr  Philip,  on 
October  7th,  1586,  was  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  1588  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Flushing.  Although  a  close  personal  friend  of  the 
Earl  of  £ssex,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  remam  in  Flushing  and  to  escape 
entanglement  in  the  Essex  rebellion.  When  James  I  came  to  the  throne  he 
returned  to  Court  and  in  July  1603  became  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  Anne 
of  Denmark.  He  was  created  Viscount  Lisle  on  May  4th,  1605. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  son  Robert  Dudley 
was  left  as  chief  beneficiary  of  the  estate;  Robert  Sidney  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  being  named  to  divide  most  of  this  inheritance  between  them  should 
die  boy  die  before  reachii^  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  situation  was  greatly 
complicated  by  the  hct  that  the  yoimg  Robert's  mother,  Lady  Dougks 
Sheffield  had  been  married  by  a  private  ceremony  to  Leicester.  This  marriage 
Leicester  later  repudiated  when  he  wanted  to  marry  Lettice  Knollys,  mother 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  thereby  calling  into  question  the  legitimacy  of  his  son. 
When  young  Dudley  attempted  to  prove  his  right  to  the  inheritance  Robert 
Sidney  played  a  far  from  generous  part  in  the  litigation  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  considerable  share  of  die  estate,  the  Earldom  of  Leicester  beuig 
revived  in  his  favour  in  161 8. 

Smith,  Sir  John.  Possibly  this  was  the  same  Sir  John  Smith  of  Hough  in 
Cheshire  to  whom  Francis  Pilkington  dedicated  his  Second  Set  of  Madrigals  in 
1624.  William  A.  Shaw  in  The  Knights  of  England  gives  another  John  Smith  of 
Essex,  who  was  knighted  at  Royston  at  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning 
of  December,  1605.  This  would  agree  very  well  with  his  being  plain  *mr 
Smythc'  in  the  Folger-Dowland  MS  (merely  'Smyth'  in  Add.  38,539),  and 
with  his  having  become  'Sir  John  Smith'  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  in  1610. 
It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  been  able  to  show  that  this  Smith  was 
connected  with  the  £muly  at  Hill  Hall,  but  if  such  a  connection  exists,  so  £ur  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  it 

Smith,  Thomas.  A  number  of  Thomas  Smiths  were  living  at  this  time.  Of 
these  the  three  most  likely  to  have  come  into  contact  with  the  Dowlands  were 
I.  Thomas  Smith,  native  of  Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  who  became  secretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  he  was  knighted  in  1603  and  his  death  occurred  in  1609, 
possibly  a  Htde  early  for  him  to  have  been  connected  in  any  way  with  the  pre- 
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paration  of  Fflrierie  of  Lute-Lessons.  2.  Thomas  Smith  (i  558-1625),  Sheriff  of 
London  at  the  time  of  the  Essex  rebellion.  He  had  a  house  "near  Fenrduuch". 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  whedier  he  had  any  literary  pretensions.  3. 
Thomas  Smith,  ''Register"  of  Cambridge  from  1558/9  to  1602,  whose  Care- 
lessness in  keeping  the  records  is  noted  by  Thomas  Fuller  in  his  History  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Dowland  could  have  met  him  and  possibly  formed  a 
iidcndship  at  the  time  of  his  sitting  £ot  his  second  Mus  JSac. 

Souch,  Sir  John,  (or  Zoadi).  The  Arms  of  Sir  John  Souch  are  printed  on  the 
verso  of  die  title-page  of  Tke  Third  and  Last  Booke  of  Songs  (1603),  although 
Dowland  still  refers  to  him  as  'lohn  Souch  Esquire'  in  the  dedication.  In 
common  with  many  other  surnames  that  of  Souch  was  subjected  to  a  great 
variety  of  different  spellings,  but  correspondence  of  the  time  makes  it  clear 
that  the  same  family  is  referred  to  however  much  the  spelling  may  vary.  This 
branch  of  the  £unily  came  from  Codnor  in  Derbyshire.  The  John  Soudi  who 
was  Dowland's  'Honorable  good  friend'  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Souch  of 
Codnor  Castle;  he  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and  was  admitted  to 
Gray*s  Inn  on  May  9th,  1582.  He  was  knighted  on  April  23rd,  1603.  He 
married  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Berkeley,  Knight. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  was  still  'Esquire'  when  The  Third  and  Last  Booke 
was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  February  21st,  1603,  but  his  knight- 
hood was  duly  acknowledged  in  Lachrinue  or  Seaven  Teares,  entered  on  April 
2nd,  1604. 

Codnor  is  about  two  miles  south-cast  of  Ripley.  The  extensive  casde,  now 
in  ruins,  stood  in  a  great  pad^ 

StafiEbrd,  Sir  £dward  (i552?>i6o5),  was  die  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Staffijrd 
of  Gcafcon  and  Chebsey,  Staflfordshire,  by  his  second  wife  Dorothy,  his  first 

wife  having  been  Mary  Boleyn,  first  married  to  Sir  Henry  Carey,  first  Baron 
Hunsdon.  Sir  Edward  was  employed  by  Elizabeth  on  a  number  of  diplomatic 
missions,  particularly  in  the  negotiations  for  her  proposed  marriage  to  the 
Due  d'Anjou.  He  was  knighted  in  1583  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  as 
resident  Ambassador  to  the  French  Court,  succeeding  Sir  Henry  Cobham.  He 
remained  in  Paris  for  seven  years.  He  married  as  his  first  wife,  Roberta, 
daughter  of  one  Chapman,  and  as  his  second,  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  widow 
of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield.  This  lady  had  previously  been  privately  married  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  by  him  had  a  son,  Robert  Dudley.  On  Leicester's 
repudiation  of  this  marriage  she  married  Stafibrd,  a  fact  which  played  an 
important  part  in  die  fidlure  of  Robert  Dudley  to  secure  recognition  as 
Leicester's  heir,  since  Lady  StaflRird,  had  she  then  acknowledged  the  validity 
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of  the  Leicester  marriage  would  thereby  have  made  her  marriage  to  Stafford 
bigamous.  Many  years  after  Stafford*s  death  in  1605,  she  courageously  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  her  son,  an  act  which  did  much  to  bring  about  the  restitution 
that  was  finally  made  to  him  by  Charles  L 

Stanley,  Fcrdinando,  fifth  Earl  of  Derby  (1559-94).  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
Ferdinando  was  called  to  Windsor  by  Queen  Ehzabeth,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  held  any  office  at  Court.  From  1585  onwards  he  acted  as 
deputy  Lieutenant  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  on  behalf  of  his  fiither,  and 
was  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  1588.  He  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Lord 
Strange  in  1588-9. 

He  traced  his  descent  from  Henry  VII  through  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of 
France  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  and  her  second  husband,  Charles  Brandon  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  whose  grand-daughter  was  his  mother.  Although  Catherine  Grey, 
Countess  of  Hertford  and  her  children  obviously  stood  before  him  in  the 
line  of  succession,  some  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fiiction  tried  to 
induce  him  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  England.  He  revealed  the  plot  to 
the  Government  and  one  Hesketh,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  go-between, 
was  convicted  of  treason  and  executed. 

Ferdinando  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  and  a  friend  of  many  poets*  and 
was  himself  something  of  a  poet.  Spenser  celebrates  him  under  the  name  of 
'Amyntas*  in  Colin  Chats  come  home  again\  Robert  Greene  dedicated  his 
CiceronisAmor  (1589)  to  him;  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  Penilesx  (1592)  has  a  pane- 
gyric on  him;  and  Chapman,  in  the  dedication  of  die  Shadow  of  Ni^ht 
(1594)  speaks  of 'that  most  ingenious  Darbie'.  For  several  years  he  was  patron 
of  the  company  of  actors  which  formerly  had  been  under  the  patronage  of 
the  £arl  of  Leicester.  While  Ferdinando  was  its  patron  the  company  was 
known  as  'Lord  Strange's  Men*.  After  his  death  the  company  passed  to  Lord 
Hunsdon  and  became  known  as  *The  Lord  Chamberlain's  Men*. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1593  he  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Derby 
with  other  dignities  and  tides  including  Sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

On  April  5th,  1594,  it  is  recorded  'His  Honour  fell  sick  at  Knowsley;  on 
Saturday  he  returned  to  Latham,  and  feelinge  himself  worse,  he  sent  to 
Chester  £ot  one  Doctor  Case  who  the  week  before  had  given  physic  to  his 
Lady'.f  Although  a  number  of  people  diought  he  had  been  poisoned,  it  was 
more  generally  beUeved  that  his  death  was  due  to  witchcraft.  An  examination 

*  See  Thomas  Heywood,  F.S.A.,  The  Earls  of  Dethy  and  the  Verse  Writers  mi  Poets  die 
Sixteenth  Century  (1853),  Chetham  Society  Publications,  Vol.  29,  p.  35. 

•f  Touchynge  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  April  1594,  Talbot  Papers,  Vol.  H,  fol.  713, 
No.  CCLXII.  Quoted  by  Lodge,  Illustrations  to  British  History ^  2nd  edition  (1833),  Vol.  D, 
p.  459. 
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bdng  instituted,  a  waxen  image  was  discovered  in  his  chamber  with  a  hair 
the  colour  of  the  Earl's  drawn  through  the  body.  Or  so  it  was  reported  at  the 
time.  He  married  Alice,  the  elder  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Aldiorp, 

Northamptonshire,  and  sister  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Carey.  Her  portrait  may  be 
seen  on  her  monument  in  the  church  of  HareEeld,  Middlesex. 

Tarlton,  Richard.  Famous  comic  actor»  he  was,  according  to  Fuller,  bom  at 
Condover  in  Shropshire  where  he  spent  hb  youth  looking  after  his  Cither's 

pigs.  The  story  goes  that  a  servant  of  Robert  Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  his 
way  past  his  father's  farm,  stopped  to  speak  with  Tarkon  and  was  so  pleased 
with  his  'happy,  unhappy  answers  tliat  he  brought  him  to  Court  where  be 
became  the  most  £unous  jester  to  Queen  Elizabeth'.  John  Stow*  says  of  him 
'Richard  Tarleton  for  a  wondrous  plentifull  pleasant  extemporal  wit,  hee  was 
the  wonder  of  his  time';  he  is  also  credited  with  the  power  of  diverting 
Elizabeth  *when  her  mood  was  least  amiable'.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve 
original  members  of  a  company  of  actors  known  as  'The  Queen's  Players*. 
News  out  of  Purgatory  and  a  number  of  songs  and  ballads  are  attributed  to  ium. 
In  spite  of  his  great  success  as  a  wit  and  a  jester  he  died  in  dire  poverty  in 
1588. 

Unton,  Sir  Henry  (or  Umpton).  Born  about  1557,  he  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Edward  Unton  or  Umpton  of  Wadley  near  Faringdon,  Berkshire,  by 
his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  Seymour  Duke  of  Somerset  (Protector 
during  die  reigin  of  Edward  VI),  widow  of  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Tlie  Unton  fiunily  traced  its  pedigree  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 

Henry  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford  and  in  1573  he  supplicated 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Subsequently  he  continued  his  studies  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  His  formal  education  complete  he  travelled  extensively 
and,  as  shown  by  his  memorial  picture,  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
he  visited  Venice  and  Padua.  In  1585  he  went  to  the  Netherlands  with  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  army  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  which 
Sir  Phihp  Sidney  was  ^tally  wounded.  He  was  knighted  by  Leicester  on 
September  29th,  1586.  In  1591  he  went  to  Paris  as  Ambassador  to  Henry  IV, 
but  before  leaving,  according  to  Anthony  a  Woodj"  he  was  created  M.A.  In 
March  1592  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
spent  a  few  yean  in  England  during  which  time  he  represented  Berkshire  in 
the  House  of  Conmunis,  and  then  in  1595  he  was  ag^in  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
France.  In  October  of  that  year  Essex  put  fisrwaid  Sir  Henry's  name  as  his 

*  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1615). 

Oxoniensis  (1691),  Bliss  edidoo  (1815),  Vol  i,  coL  647. 
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candidate  for  the  post  of  Treasurer  to  the  Cliamber  on  die  deadi  of  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage;  the  appointment  went,  however,  to  John  Stanhope, 
Burghley's  candidate. 

In  March  1595/6,  official  business  making  an  interview  with  the  French 
King  necessary,  he  travelled  to  the  royal  camp  outside  Coucy  La  F^re,  at  that 
time  held  by  the  Spaniards.  There,  after  a  fall  £i:om  his  horse,  he  was  taken  ill. 
The  'purple  &ver'  was  suspected  and  the  King  sent  his  own  physician,  de 
Lonayne,  to  attend  him.  In  spite  of  the  risk  of  infection,  Henry  insisted  on 
visiting  him  in  his  tent.  No  tcouhle  or  expense  was  spared  in  the  treatment  of 
his  ilfaiess: 

.  .  .  but  certain  purple  spots  appeared  about  his  heart,  whereupon,  with  the 
advice  of  La  Ryviere,  the  other  physician,  they  gave  him  Confectio  Alcarmas 
compounded  of  musk,  amber,  gold,  pearl  and  unicorn  horn,  with  pigeons 
apphed  to  his  side,  and  all  other  means  that  art  could  devise  sufficient  to  expel 
the  strongest  poison  and  he  be  not  bewitcht  withal^ 

Nevertheless,  shortly  afterwards,  on  March  23rd,  1595/6,  he  died.  The  French 
King  was  gready  distressed  by  his  deadi  and  on  April  ist  he  wrote  a  letter  of 

condolence  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  which  he  spoke  highly  of  Union's  virtues 

and  accomplishments.  His  body  was  brought  home  to  Wadley  and  on  July 
8th  he  was  buried  at  Fahngdon  where  his  widow  raised  an  impressive  monu- 
ment in  the  church. 

In  February  1602  John  Manningham  noted  in  his  Diaryf 

Sir  Henry  Unton  was  soe  cunning  a  bargayner  £ox  landes  that  ihey  whidi 
dealt  wim  him  weie  commonly  great  loosers,  whereiq>on  Mr  Duns  of 
Barkshire  said  that  he  bought  lands  widi  witt  and  sold  diem  with  rhetorick. 
(Chute) 

In  spite  of  this  reputation,  however,  he  left  debts,  partly  incurred  through 
the  inadequacy  of  the  allowance  made  to  him  as  Ambassador,  amounting  to 
some  ^23,000,  his  personal  property  being  valued  at  no  more  than  about 
X5.000. 

In  1580  he  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wroi^ton  of 
Broad  Hinton  in  Wiltshire.  On  August  8th,  1596,  Dudley  Carleton  wrote  to 
John  Chamberlain: 

I  haue  beene  lately  at  Brawdhinton  w^  my  La :  Unton,  ^filoo  spent  a  tceasore 
of  good  wordes  vppon  me  and  did  vse  her  lawfiill  autfaotitie  in  oommaimding 

*  Letter  from  William  Paule  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  dated  Coucy,  March  21,  1595  (Old 
Style).  Calendar  of  the  MS  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield  House,  Vol.  6,  p.  112. 
G.  B.  Harrison  in  An  BliziAe^umJmmuil  f  1928),  p.  xvi,  says :  'Sir  Henrv  Unton  at  fint  dated 
his  letters  by  the  French  style  ana  was  reouked  By  Burleigh  accordingly.' 

f  The  Diary  of  John  Afanmi^ham,  Camden  Society,  Vd.  XdX,  p.  Z36. 
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me  to  staie  four  daies  when  my  detemunatioti  was  to  depart  the  next  daye 
after  my  cumming.  She  hath  vcrie  wdl  bewtified  her  sorrow  w***  all  the 
ornaments  of  an  honourable  widowe.  Her  black  vcluct  bed,  her  cipres  vaile, 

her  voice  tuned  w^^  a  mournfull  accent,  and  her  cubbard  (in  steed  of  casting- 
bottcls)  addomed  w^  praire  bookes,  and  Epitaphes  doth  make  her  chamber 
looke  like  the  house  oisorrow.* 

She  became  the  wife  of  John  Shirley  in  1598. 

Sir  I  lcnry  was  a  man  of  wide  learning  and  many  interests.  Several  writers 
dedicated  books  to  him,  among  them  being  John  Case's  Apologia  Musices 
(1588)  and  Robert  Ashley's  Latin  translation  (from  the  French)  oiVVrank  ov 
U  Mvse  Celeste  par  G.  de  Saluste  Seigneur  du  Bartas  (i  589).  He  contributed  some 
prefiitory  remarks  to  Charles  Merbury's  A  briefe  discourse  of  royal  monardiie 
(1581).  He  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  love  of  music  and  in  his 
memorial  portrait,!  depicting  a  number  of  incidents  fiom'his  hfe,  two  con- 
sorts arc  shown;  one,  playing  for  a  masque,  is  composed  of  the  same  group  of 
instruments  for  which  Morlcy  wrote  his  First  Booke  of  Consort  Lessons,  while 
the  other  consists  of  a  group  of  five  viols.  The  Inventories  of  Wadley  and 
Farringdon  made  in  155)6,  and  another  of  Farringdon  made  in  1620,  for 
Lady  Dorothy,  include  several  *paire  of  virginalls'  but  no  other  instruments. 
One  of  these,  'in  the  Hall'  at  Farringdon  (i5S)6)  appean  in  odd  company: 

Itm,  one  pairc  of  virginalles,  one  frame,  iij  close  stoole  cases,  and  one  warming 
panne,  preised  at  iij^*  xvj^.J 

On  Sir  Henry  s  death  a  collection  of  Latin  verse,  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished figures  of  die  University,  was  published  at  Oxford,  edited  by  his 
chaplain,  Robert  Wright,  under  the  title  Funehria  nohiUssimi  ad  praestantissimi 

equitis  D.  Henrici  Untoni  (1596).  John  Case  contributed  to  the  volume. 
Unton's  correspondence,  edited  by  Joseph  Stevenson,  was  pubUshed  by  the 
Roxburghe  Club  in  1847.$ 

Vaux,  Mrs.  There  are  two  su^estions  for  Dowland*s  Mrs.  Vaux.  First,  Mary, 
wife  of  the  third  Baron  Vaux  of  Harrowden;  she  was  a  Tresham,  and  the 
Treshams  were  a  femily  well  known  for  their  love  of  music  and  dancing.  The 
di£Bculty  here,  however,  is  the  use  of  die  term  'Mrs.'  instead  of  'Lady*. 
The  second  is  Mrs.  Ehzabeth  Vaux,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Roper,  wife  of 

*  S.P.  12/259,  No-  93* 

f  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 

j:  The  Unton  Inventories,  edited  by  J.  G.  Nichols  for  the  Berkshire  Archaeological  Society 
(1841),  p.  10. 

§  Further  information  about  Unton's  life  is  given  in  'Sir  Henry  Unton  and  his  Poctcait: 
An  Eliaabc^ian  Memorial  Piccuie  and  its  History'  by  Roy  C  Strang,  ArduKotogia,  Vol  99 
(1965),  pp.  53-7^. 
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George,  eldest  son  of  William,  third  Baron  Vaux.  George  predeceased  his 
^ther  and  so  Elizabeth  never  became  Lady  Vaux. 

It  seems  unlikely  to  have  been  any  of  the  other  daughters  of  Lord  Vaux: 
Joyce  became  a  nun;  Anne,  George's  half-sister  was  always  known  as  'Mrs. 
Anne*.  She  was  a  zealous  Catholic  like  many  other  members  of  her  family 
and  was  deeply  involved  in  the  illegal  work  of  the  priest,  Henry  Gamctt. 
After  the  disaster  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  she  lived  in  great  seclusion  and  later 
kept  a  school  near  Derby  for  the  children  of  the  Catholic  gentry.  Her  sister, 
Eleanor  Brookeshy,  was  only  slightly  less  conimitted  in  the  work  of  sheltering 
and  sustaining  the  missionary  priests  in  iheir  perilous  wodc. 

Most  of  the  family  suffered  persecution  for  their  religion  at  one  time  or 
another  and  the  sheltering  of  priests  at  Harrowden  led  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment for  Lord  Vaux. 

Verstigan,  Richard.  We  are  again  indebted  to  W.  Barclay  Squire  &r 
information  about  Verstigan.  He  appean  to  have  been  bom  in  England  of 
Netherlandish  parents  and  to  have  become  an  agent  for  the  King  of  Spain  in 
Antwerp.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books  including  Theatrum  Crudelitatum  Haer- 
ettcum  nostntempe{is^7),  aprofusely  illustrated  history  of  the  su£bring^  of  the 
Catholics,  among  the  engravings  being  a  representation  of  the  execution  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  according  to  Barclay  Squire,  the  only  contemporary 
one  in  eidstence.  He  also  wrote  a  volume  of  sacred  verse  which  includes  the 
lullaby  *Upon  my  lap  my  Sovereign  sits*,  set  to  music  by  Martin  Peerson  in 
Private  Musicke,  or  the  First  Dooke  oJAyres  and  Dialogues  (1620).  His  best  known 
work  was  A  Rjsstitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (Antwerp,  1605),  dedicated  to 
James  L  This  contains  a  sonnet  by  the  younger  Francis  Tregian,  who  was,  in 
all  probabihty,  the  writer  of  the  Fitzmlliam  Virginal  Book, 

White,  Mrs.  The  frequency  with  which  the  name  occurs  and  the  lack  of  a 
first  name  makes  identification  impossible,  but  a  family  with  whom  Dowland 
may  well  have  had  some  connection  was  that  of  Agnes  Cecil,  sister  of  Lord 
Burghley,  who  married  Thomas  White  of  Tuxford  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
of  Woodhead  in  Rutland,  &om  whom  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  divorce. 
According  to  the  Victoria  County  History  of  Nottinghamshire,  Genealogical 
Volume  I,  she  and  her  daughter  Anne  were  legatees  under  her  mother's  will 
of  1582,  together  with  her  sons  John  and  Robert.  Her  brother,  the  Lord 
Burghley  (died  1598),  also  left  legacies  to  this  sister. 

The  two  rather  sprighdy  little  tunes,  particularly  the  'Nothing'  seem 
perhaps  a  little  inappropriate  for  a  lady  who,  unless  she  were  very  consider- 
ably younger  dun  her  brother,  must  have  been  quite  elderly  by  the  time  they 
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were  written.  Her  daughter  Anne  White  would,  fsom  the  point  of  view  of 
a^e,  have  been  a  more  likely  recipient  of  the  dedications.  There  are,  however, 
other  Whites  who  could  be  put  £>rward  as  claimants. 

Anne  Pilcher,  wife  of  Rowland  Whyte  or  White,  through  her  husband, 
had  connections  with  Court  circles  where  she  could  easily  have  encountered 
Dowland.  Rowland  Whyte  was  Master  of  the  Posts,  and  was  employed  by 
Sir  Robert  Sidney  to  transact  his  business  at  Court  and  to  relate  to  him  what 
happened  there.  In  Lodge's  words* 

He  lived  on  terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy  which  the  distinction  of  ranks 
could  allow,  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  whose  house  at  Baynard*s  Casde 
he  usually  resided,  and  his  connection  with  the  Sidneys  probably  originated  in 
their  alliance  with  that  nobleman. 

A  large  family  of  Whites  was  engaged  in  various  ramifications  of  the  book- 
selling and  printing  trade  at  the  time,  and  Dowland  could  have  been  acquainted 
widi  any  of  the  Mn.  Whites  £rom  this  group. 

Moreover,  the  wife  of  the  incumbent  of  St.  Dunstan'»-jnr>the-West  was  a 

Mrs.  White  when  Dowland  was  Hving  in  Fetter  Lane. 

Whitehead,  George,  was  a  member  of  a  Northumberland  family,  and  was  a 
tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  a  property  called  Boulmer.  An 
officer  of  Northumberland's  household,  he  was  at  one  time  Deputy  Captain 
of  the  Duke's  Casde  of  Tynemouth.  His  brother-in-law,  Peter  Delaval, 

wrote  of  him  as  *such  a  spochting  fellow  as  is  not  mannye  suche  in  all  the 
countrc,  as  I  rcfar  me  to  the  generall  report  of  all  such  as  knoweth  hym  in  the 
countre,  what  Geoj^e  Whythead  is*.f 

On  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  die  Duke  was  suspected  of 
complicity  on  account  of  his  patronage  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  Thomas 
Percy,  and,  at  Ae  instigation  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  he  was  detained  and  Sir 
Henry  Widdnngton  was  sent  to  seize  the  Duke's  castles  of  Tynemouth, 
Alnwick,  Prudhoe  and  Cockermouth.  There  is  a  letter  from  Whitehead  to 
the  Duke,  dated  November  12th,  1605,^:  telling  him  that  the  plot  has  been 
uncovered  and  diat  Thomas  Percy  is  implicated.  Another  letter,$  written  on 
the  following  day,  informs  die  Duke  that  Widdrington  has  seized  Tynemoudi 
and  Alnwick,  and  that  Prudhoe  and  Cockermouth  are  threatened.  He  asks 
for  the  Duke's  instructions.  Northumberland  was  eventually  tried  by  the 

*  Ukstratums  cf  British  History  (1791).  Vol.  m,  p.  243. 

fil  History  of  Northumberland  (County  History  Committee),  V<J.  8  (iSK>7)>  p.  175.  A 
pedigree  of  the  Whiteheads  of  Boulmer  is  given  in  Vol.  2  (1895),  p.  403. 

:|:  The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  MSS. 

S  Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Domestic^  1603-10,  Vol  XVI,  No.  64. 
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Star  Chamber  and  found  guilty.  He  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^30,000 
and  was  deprived  of  all  offices  held  by  him  under  the  Crown. 

George  Whitehead  fought  on  t3ie  Royalist  side  in  the  Civil  War  and  was 

fined  as  a  delinquent  in  1649. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  particular  connection  with  Dowland,  but  it 
is  possible  that  Whitehead  accompanied  the  Duke  to  London  in  connection 
with  the  Duke's  official  duties  and  thus  met»  or  heard  of,  Dowland.  I  have 
been  entirely  unable  to  find  any  other  George  Whitehead  of  a  generation 
that  would  coincide  with  Dowland's. 

WiUoughby,  Lord.  See  Bertie,  Peregrine. 

Winter,  Mrs.  With  no  first  name  certain  identification  is  impossible,  but 
there  is  a  Mrs.  Winter,  niece  of  Wilham  third  Lord  Vaux,  who  would  have 
been  living  about  the  right  time.  Her  relationship  with  the  Vaux  family 
could  have  provided  the  connection  vritk  Dowland.  The  modier  of  this 
Catherine  Winter  was  Cadierine  Vaux  {d,  1571),  who  married  Sir  Thomas 
Throdcmorton.  Cadierine  and  her  husband  William  Winter  were  the  parents 
of  Robert  and  Thomas  "^^ter,  both  of  whom  were  implicated  in  die  Gun- 
powder Plot  * 

*  Ik»r  a  fimaily  tree  diowing  this  idatiOTship  and  the  deKent  of 

Tresham  and  Robert  Catesby  from  Sir  Thomas  Huodcmoirton  and  Catherine  Vaux,  see 
Godfrey  Anstruthcr,  Vaux  of  Hanowden  (1953).  I  am  gralefill  to  Father  Amtntthet  fw  llis 
helpfiil  suggotioos  about  members  of  the  Vaux  family. 
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At  the  time  of  Dowland's  death  the  great  era  of  English  lute  music  had 
already  drawn  to  a  close,  but  from  the  late  1620s  until  the  French  lute  became 
acclimatized  in  England  in  the  1640s*  there  is  an  extreme  scarcity  of  documen- 
tary evidenoe  to  show  what  comprised  the  solo  repertoire  for  the  lute  during 
these  years.  Only  a  few  musidans  of  conservative  oudook  appear  to  have 
preserved  an  affection  fi>r  the  music  of  die  older  school  but  at  die  same  time 
the  number  of  manuscripts  containing  music  of  the  current  French  fashion  is 
surprisingly  limited. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburyf  was  a  notable  example  of  a  man  whose  love 
fi>r  the  old  music  survived  the  chaise  of  fashion,  and,  to  judge  by  his  lute- 
book,  he  oontmued  to  play  works  by  Dowland,  Bacfaeler,  John  Danyel, 
Robert  Johnson  and  Ferrabosco  long  after  they  were  outmoded.  The  date 
1640  with  which  his  MS  closes  marks  the  final  appearance  of  Dowland's  solo 
works  in  seventeenth  century  English  sources.  This  MS,  however,  may  not 
be  entirely  representative  of  Enghsh  taste  since  considerable  portions  of  it  arc 
probably  the  result  of  his  having  collected  music  in  France  during  various 
periods  he  spent  diere  between  1608  and  1624.  Neverdidess,  it  is  likely  diat 
the  large  proportion  of  die  contents  by  Gaultier  (probably  Jacques  d'Angle- 
terre),  Ballard,  Perrichon,  Belleville,  TEnclos  and  others  of  the  period  consti- 
tutes a  fair  reflection  of  the  contemporary  Enghsh  fashion.  1  he  coming  of 
Jacques  Gaultier  to  £ngland  in  16 17  and  his  appointment  to  the  King  in  1619 
undoubtedly  strengthened  the  French  influence  on  £nghsh  music,  hut  from 
the  scarcity  of  examples  that  remain  it  appears  that  he  and  his  pupils  £iiled  to 
secure  such  a  widespread  hold  on  the  affection  of  English  musicians  as  had 
die  masters  of  the  old  school. 

The  compositions  by  Cuthbert  Hely  in  Lord  Herbert's  volume  are  of 

*  Richard  Matthews,  in  The  Lutes  Apology  (1652),  says  that  his  is  the  first  book  of  music 
for  the  French  lute  to  appear  in  England. 

t  See  Thurston  Dart,  'Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  Lute  Bock\  Musk  and  Letters  (April 

1957). 
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exceptional  interest  since  they  provide  a  hint,  if  nothing  more,  of  the  type  of 
compoddon  being  written  by  the  post-Dowland  EngHsh  lutenists.  Copied 
into  the  MS  by  Hdy  himself,  probably  about  1628,  the  pieces  show  him  to 
have  been  completely  under  die  influence  of  the  French  style,  but  like 
Gaulticr  himself  at  this  period,  still  writing  in  the  old  tuning. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  lyra  viol,  during  the  later  years  of  Dowland's 
life,  may  have  gone  far  in  displacing  the  lute  as  a  solo  instrument,  further- 
more, the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers  suggests  that  the  playing  of 
consort  music  had  become  one  of  the  £ishionable  pleasures.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  interesting  to  find  diat  John  Nash*  in  1636,  commenting  on  this  very 
point,  in  his  apology  for  the  weaknesses  of  some  of  the  devotees  of  town  life 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Urbanus,  one  of  the  four  characters  of  his  book,  makes 
it  clear  that  the  name  Dowland  still  held  its  place  in  public  regard  as  that  of 
the  supreme  exponent  of  the  lutenist*s  skill: 

if  he  be  Musicall,  and  can  beare  a  part  in  a  Consort,  though  never  so  meanely, 
they  will  preferre  him  before  Tompkins  the  Organist,  and  Dowland  the 
Lutenist,  and  will  not  sticke  to  say,  that  Pan  andArion  will  not  touch  their  tooles 
in  his  presence. 

Many  of  Dowland's  songs  lived  on  considerably  longer,  shorn  of  dieir 
original  tablature.  Generally  the  sources  ^ive  only  the  Cantus  line,  or  Cantus 
and  Bassus,  their  performance  being  accompanied  by  the  then  fashionable 
theorbos  and  harpsichords. 

In  1660  and  1662  John  Play  ford  revived  the  song  'Sleep  wayward  thoughts' 
in  two  editions  of  ^  Brief  Introdtictian  to  the  Skill  of  Musick.  In  these  volumes 
the  song  is  described  as  'For  2  Voyces  Treble  and  Bass',  and  Dowland  is  given 
as  the  composer. 

Even  as  late  as  the  1690s  there  may  have  been  rare  individuals  who 
appreciated  Dowland's  work  since  his  books  were  still,  at  that  time,  being 
offered  for  sale  by  John  Playford«  Three  of  his  music  catalogues  from  the 
years  1653, 1690  and  1691  are  preserved  in  John  Bagford's  A  Collection  for  the 
History  of  Printingf  and  can  be  seen  to  contain  works  by  Dowland.  The 
earliest  of  tlie  three  has  the  tide: 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  Musicke-Bookes  dut  have  been  Printed  in  Bngland, 
either  for  Voyce  or  Instruments. 

Under  'Musick  Bookes  in  folio*,  a  list  in  alphabetical  order,  the  following 
items  appear: 

*  Quartemio  or  A  Foure-FoU  way  to  a  Happy  Life  (1636),  p.  53. 

f  BM  HarL  5936,  Dept.  of  Printed  Books.  Sec  also  C.  Humphries  and  W.  C.  Smith, 
Music  AiUfifftlrt^  (i954)>  where  the  1653  catalogue  is  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece. 
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Dowlands  Introduction 
Dowlands  first  Booke 
Dowlands  second  Booke 
Dowlands  third  Booke 
Dowlands  fourth  Booke 
Dowlands  fift  Booke 
R.  Dowlands  Lessons 
R.  Dowlands  Ayres. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a  list  headed  'Music  Bookes  lately  Printed*. 

William  C.  Smith*  suggests  the  first  list  refers  to  books  in  which  Playford's 
interest  is  only  that  of  a  bookseller,  while  the  second  part  concerns  his  own 
publications. 

The  catalogue  of  1690  has  the  tide: 

A  Curious  Collection  ot  Musick-Bookes,  Both  Vocal  and  Instrumental  (and 
several  Rare  Copies  in  Three  and  Four  Parts,  Fairly  Prick'd)  .  .  . 

It  includes: 

Mr.  Dowlands  Introduction  for  sitting  in  Folio  .  .  .  2*  o^^ 

Presumably  both  this  entry  and  the  'Introduction'  of  die  1653  catalogue  refer 
to  the  translation  of  the  Micrologus  of  Omithopaicus. 
The  third  in  the  series  has  the  tide: 

A  Catalogue  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Musick  Books,  Both  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental, with  divers  Treatises  about  the  same  and  Several  Musical  Instruments. 
December  the  17th,  1691. 

Hiis  contains,  under  Folios  (p.  3) : 

4.  A  Book  with  divers  sets,  done  by  Mr.  Dowland  and  others. 

and  under  Quartos  (p.  9): 

17.  Dowlands  songs  in  3  several  Books,  stitched  together  in  folio. 
23.  Two  of  Dowlands  Pilgrims  Solace,  fol. 

His  reputation  was  high  enough,  at  least  among  historians  of  the  period, 
for  Fuller  to  write  of  him  in  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England  (posthu- 
mously printed  1662),  and  for  Anthony  k  Wood  in  1 69 1 ,  to  repeat  &om  Fuller 
that  'he  was  die  rarest  Musician  that  his  age  did  behold'. 

In  1676,  Thomas  Mace,  though  himself  one  of  die  chief  exponents  of  the 
French  lute,  in  Mustek's  Monument,  makes  the  lute  express  the  following 
lament: 

*  'Some  Hitherto  Unnoticed  Catalogues  of  £aily  Music',  AiusiaU  Times,  July  1st  and 
August  ist»  1926. 
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Despair  I  do; 
Old  Dowkoid  lie  is  Dead;  R  Johnson  too; 
Two  famous  Men;  Gieat  Masters  in  My  Art; 
In  each  of  them  I  had  moie  dian  One  Part; 
Or  Two,  or  Three;  They  were  not  Single-Soul'd 
As  most  our  Upstarts  are,  and  too  too  Bold. 
Soon  after  them,  that  Famous  man  Gotierc 
Did  make  me  Grateful  in  each  Noble  Ear, 
He's  likewise  gone:  I  fear  me  much  that  I 
Am  not  Long-liv'd»  but  shortly  too  shall  Dye. 

In  Scotland  Dowland's  work  was  well  known,  the  knowledge  of  it  taken 
there,  presumably,  by  Scottish  courtiers  returning  home  from  the  Court  of 
James  I.  As  was  natural  so  far  from  the  metropolis,  his  songs  became  known 
there  somewhat  after  their  appearance  in  England,  and  persisted  in  favour 
much  later.  Most  of  the  material  is,  however,  fragmentary,  mostly  consisting 
of  one  or  other  of  the  vocal  lines  in  part  books  of  which  the  other  volumes  of 
llie  set  are  missing.  Examples  of  his  songs  are  found  in  David  Melvill's  bassos 
part  book  (1604) ;  in  Wode's  Psalter  {e.  161 5) ;  instrumental  arrangements  ate 
listed  amoi^  die  or^^nal  contents  of  the  lute  MS  (1627-1629)  of  Robert 
Gordon  of  Stralodi,  die  distinguished  cartographer;  and  in  the  Skene  MS 
(c.  1625) ;  there  are  songs  again  in  the  Rowallan  Vocal  MS  {c.  163 1) ;  and  the 
three  editions  of  John  Forbes's  Songs  and  Fancies  (1662,  1666,  1682)  all  have 
a  number  of  his  songs  in  the  Cantus  line  only.  Jolin  Scjuycr's  MS  (1696-1701) 

shows  the  interest  to  have  been  maintained  until  the  b^inning  of  the  eigb- 
teenth  century. 

In  1680  Dowland's  setting  of  Psahn  loo,  from  Ravenscroft's  Whole  Booke 
ofPsdmes  (1621),  was  included,  widiout  the  Medins  part,  in  a  volume  called 
Synopsis  of  Vocal  Muac^  fay  A3.  Philo-Mus.  This  b  the  last  trace  of  him  in 
English  printed  music  of  die  seventeenth  century  that  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

On  the  Continent,  particularly  in  the  Netherlands,  Dowland's  music 
continued  to  be  popular,  though  often  in  debased  forms,  until  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Adriaen  Valerius,  in  Neder-landtsche  Gedenck-Clanck 
(1626)  has  a  version  of  'Lachrimae*  with  Dutch  words,  and  a  number  of 
editions  of  Dirck  Rafaelszoon  Camphuysen's  Stiduelycke  Rymen,  printed 
between  1^24  and  1690,  kept  alive  some  of  the  tunes,  also  fitted  with  Dutdi 
words.  Jacob  van  £yk,  in  Der  Fluytm  Lust  Hof  (1654) ,  has  an  arrangement  for 
two  recorders  of  boili  lachrimae*  and  'Come  again  sweet  love  doth  now 
invite*.  Elsewhere,  an  occasional  reminder  of  his  greatness  appears,  such  as 
Melchior  Schildt's  'Paduana  Lagrima'  {c.  1642);  a  'Pavan  Lacrymae'  in  the 
Stobseus  MS,  and  a  conmient,  on  f.  24,  in  'De  Methodo  Studendi  in  Testu- 
dine'  in  the  same  MS,  on  the  correct  position  of  the  thumb  as  exemplified  by 
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'Dulandy  Anglus'.  In  1727  Ernst  Gottlieb  Baron  quotes  a  Latin  poem 
extolling  the  merits  of  dead  lutenists,  which  begins  'AngHa  Dulandi  lacrymis 
moveatur:**  (Let  England  be  touched  by  the  tears  of  Dowland). 

In  eighteenth-century  England  Dowland  received  scant  appreciation. 
Charles  Bumey  in  his  General  History  of  Music  (1767-89)  shows  himself  to  be 
particularly  unsympathetic  towards  his  genius: 

After  being  at  the  pains  of  scoring  several  of  Dowland's  compositions,  I  have 
been  equally  disappointed  and  astonished  at  his  scanty  abilities  in  counter- 
point, and  die  great  reputation  he  acquired  with  his  contemporaries,  which 
has  been  courteously  continued  to  him,  either  by  the  indolence  or  ignorance 
of  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  him,  and  who  took  it  for  granted 
that  his  tide  to  £une,  as  a  profound  musician,  was  well  founded.  There  are 
among  the  Lamentations  published  by  Leighton,  mentioned  before,  several 
by  Dowland,  which  seem  to  me  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  rest:  for 
besides  want  of  melody  and  design,  with  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of 
a  Principiattte  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  there  are  frequently  unwarrant- 
able, and,  to  my  ear,  very  ofeisive  combinations  in  the  harmony;  such  as  a 
sharp  third  and  flat  sixth;  an  extreme  flat  fourth  and  sixth,  etc. 


I  make  no  doubt  that  Dowland  was  a  captivating  performer  on  the  lute, 
to  which  Shakespeare  has  borne  testimony  in  his  Passionate  Pilgrim  (No.  VI) 
where  addressing  his  friend  he  says: 

If  music  and  sweet  Poetry  agree 

(he  quotes  the  rest  of  the  Barnhcld  poem) 

It  has  frequently  happened  that  a  great  performer  has  been  totally  devoid 
of  the  genius  and  cultivation  necessary  for  a  composer;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
there  have  been  eminent  composers  whose  abilities  in  performance  have  been 
very  far  from  great.  Close  application  to  the  business  of  a  composer  equally 
enfeebles  the  hand  and  the  voice,  by  the  mere  action  of  writing,  as  well  as 
want  of  practice:  and  if  the  art  of  composition,  and  the  facility  of  committing 
to  paper  musical  ideas,  clothed  in  good  harmony,  be  not  early  acquired,  even 
supposing  that  genius  is  not  wanting,  the  case  seems  hopeless;  as  I  never 
remember  the  difficulties  of  composition  tlioroughly  vanquished  except 
durine  vouth. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  from  the  works  of  Dowland,  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  that  he  had  not  studied  composition 
regularly  at  an  early  period  of  his  life;  and  was  but  little  used  to  writing  in 
many  parts.  In  his  prefaces,  particularly  tliat  of  his  Pilgritns  Solace,  he  com- 
plains much  of  public  neglect;  but  these  complaints  were  never  known  to 
operate  much  in  favour  ot  the  complainants,  any  more  than  those  made  to  a 

*  Historisch — Theorctisch  uud  Practische  Untersuchung  des  Instruments  der  Lauten  (Niimberg, 
1727).  p.  55. 
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mistress  or  lover  whose  affection  is  diminishing,  which  seldom  has  any  other 
effect  than  to  accelerate  aversion.  As  a  composer,  the  pubHc  seem  to  have 
been  right  in  withdrawing  that  favour  from  Dowland  which  had  been 
granted  on  a  had  hasis;  but  with  regard  to  his  performance  we  have  nothing 
to  say :  as  at  this  distance  of  tune  there  is  no  judgment  what  proportion  it  bore 
to  others  who  were  better  treated.^ 

Bumey  prints  transcriptions  of  *An  heart  thats  broken  and  contrite'  (widi- 

out  the  instrumental  parts)  and  *I  shame  at  my  unworthinesse*  firomLeighton's 
Teares  or  Lamentations;  to  these  he  adds  a  footnote: 

The  places  in  Dowland's  second  composition  marised  with  an  +  will  not  be 
found  very  grateful  to  nice  ears. 

The  crosses  mark  similar  chords  to  those  he  has  previously  condemned  as 
'very  offensive. 

Sir  John  Hawkinsf  on  the  other  hand,  o£^  neither  praise  nor  blame,  but 
devotes  (bur  pages  to  a  surprisingly  accurate,  though  limited,  account  of  his 

life  and  work,  and  is  at  pains  to  correct  the  misstatements  of  Anthony  i 
Wood. 

In  1783  Joseph  Ritson  included  'Away  with  these  self-loving  lads*  in  A 
Select  Collection  of  English  Songs.  In  Vol.  I,  p.  120,  he  gives  the  words  only, 
conecdy  attributed  to  Fulke  GreviUe,  and  in  Vol.  Ill,  Class  III,  No.  XV  (no 
page  numben),  the  melody  widi  the  words  of  verse  one,  but  no  accompani- 
ment. The  rubric  gives  *Set  by  Mr.  Dowland,  about  i(Soo*. 

John  Stafford  Smith  (1750-1836),  the  singer  and  organist,  perhaps  through 
having  helped  in  the  preparation  of  Bumey's  General  History,  showed  some 
knowledge  of  Dowland's  work.  He  transcribed  six  four-part  ayres  from  The 
First  Baoke  of  Songes  in  what  is  now  B.M.  Add.  54,609  (1785-9),  and  the  vocal 
parts  of  Dowland's  two  songs  in  Teares  or  Lmentatians  of  a  SanowfaU  Sauk 
in  B.M.  Add.  31,418  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  1789  a  volume  appeared  called  Select  Psalmes  of  David  in  the  Old  Version 
which,  on  p.  8,  has  a  version  of  Psalm  100,  attributed  to  Dr.  John  Bowland. 
In  the  B.M.  Catalogue  of  Old  Music  it  is  queried  whether  this  is  an  error  for 
Dowland.  The  church  tune  is  the  one  he  used  but  the  bass  agrees  widi  nddier 
his  setdi^  in  Est's  Whole  Booke  nor  with  that  in  Ravenscroft's. 

The  opening  years  of  die  nineteenth  century  saw  a  marked  change  in  the 
oudook  of  musical  scholars  and  soon  the  republishing  of  a  number  of 
Dowland's  ayres  began.  In  general  the  four-part  versions  were  used  and  they 
were  termed  madrigals,  The  First  Booke  of  Songes  proving  to  be  the  most 
popular  source.  Hie  earliest  instance  I  have  traced  is  that  of  *  Awake  sweet 

*  Vol.  3,  p.  136. 

General  History  of  the  Sdeuee  and  Practice  of  Music  (1776),  Vol  III,  pp.  323-6. 
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love*  printed  in  A  Collection  of  Madrigals  for  three,  four,  five  &  six  voices,  made 
by  Richard  Webb  in  1808.  Next  came  John  Stafford  Smith's  Musica  Antiqua 
in  1812  with  'Go  chrystal  tears'.  Joseph  Gwilt  gives  Come  again,  sweetLove' 
in  A  Collection  of  Madrigals  4UidMolets(i%is)  and,in  tfaenoteson  theoompOMCS, 
he  defisnds  Dowknd  against  Bumey.  He  quotes  some  of  Btmey's  suiciuies 
mi  adds  'die  editor  ventures  to  say,  notwidistanding  the  above  fiee  opinion 
of  Dr.  Bumey,  an  excellent  composer'.  This  song  was  also  printed  in  sheet 
fotm^  price  2s  6d,  by  The  Regent's  Harmonic  Institution  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  given  a  piano  accompaniment,  not,  however,  a  transcription  of  the 
tablatuie.  In  £.  1819  another  London  printer  produced  a  sheet  copy  of 'Awake 
sweet  love:  afinrorite  madrigal  Ibr4  voices,  widi  an  original  vene  and  acoomp. 
for  1^  piano  added*.  William  Chappell  and  William  Ctotdi  also  induded  a 
version  of 'Now,  O  now'  in  A  Collection  of  National  English  Ayres  (i  83  8)  under 
the  title  'The  Frog  Galliard'.  It  was,  however,  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society's  publication  of  The  First  set  of  Songs  in  four  Parts  .  .  .  scored from  the 
first  edUkm  printed  in  Ae  year  1397,  and  preceded  by  a  Ufe  of  the  composer  by 
WtUiam  Ck^U{i  844)*  that  once  more  provided  die  public  widi  an  adequate 
number  of  Dowland's  songs  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  quaBty.  A 
curious  feature  of  this  publication  is  the  imitation  title-page  that  precedes  the 
songs.  The  wording  is  given  as  in  the  original  with  a  kind  of  mocked-up 
antique  appeaiance,  but  the  surrounding  border  is  entirely  di£ferent.  VoL 
la  in  the  tame  series  consisted  of  il  First  Set  of  Sorigs  .  .  .  ammgedwidt  a 
piano-forte  aetompaniment  hy  G,  Akx  Macfarren  (1844). 

In  die  same  year  Edward  Rimbault  produced  a  modem  edition  of  £st*s 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms  for  the  Antiquarian  Society  (Vol.  XII)  containing,  of 
course,  Dowland's  harmonizations. 

In  1848  and  1849  several  of  the  songs  were  printed  in  sheet  form  'Edited 
wilk  alterations  by  Thos*  Oliphant  Esq.'  It  was  prindpally  in  ike  words  that 
^phant  made  his  changes  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  are  £v  from  being 
an  improvement  on  the  originals.  However,  in  addition  to  'Come  again, 
sweet  love'  he  went  to  The  Second  Booke  of  Songs  and  reissued  'White  as 
LilHes',  'Clear  or  Cloudy'  and  'Fine  Knacks  for  Ladies',  all  in  four  parts. 

In  the  '50S  and  '60s  'Come  again,  sweet  love*  showed  itself  to  be  popular, 
appearing  in  its  £baD|)ait  vetsion  in  J.  H.  Jewell's  Madrigal  and  Motet  Book, 
N0.4.  (i85d),in  The  Musical  rtmes,No.  164.(1856)  mA.'mNoveWsPart'Soi^ 
Boek^  Second  Series,  No.  823  (1869).  It  also  appears  in  several  MS  ooHections 
such  as  the  set  of  part-books  mostly  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Frederick  Ouscley  at 
St.  Michael's  College  Tenbury  (MS  945-54)  and  another  early  nineteenth- 
century  collection  in  the  same  hbrary,  MS  11 73. 

*  VoL  II  ofdie  Sodecy't  piblicariont. 
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Seveial  of  Dowland's  secular  tunes  weie  pressed  into  die  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  wen  accommodated  widi  sacxed  words.  A  very 
strange  version  of  'Awake  sweet  love'  appeared  in  The  Musical  Times  in 
1854,  with  the  title  *Come,  Holy  Ghost:  A  hymn  for  Whitsuntide*,  and  in  a 

mid-nineteenth-ccntury  collection  at  Tenbury  (MS  795)  'Now  O  now'  has 
been  adapted  to  take  the  words  'Bow  down  thine  ear*. 

In  France  they  would  have  none  of  hiuL  F.J.  F^tis,  Biographie  Universetle 
(1862)  has  the  following  passage: 

Quelques  madrigaux  de  Dowland  ont  ete  inseres  dans  la  Musica  Antiqua  de 
Smith  et  dans  la  collection  du  docteur  CrotcL  Ces  specimens  de  sa  musique  ne 
donnent  pas  une  id6c£mmMt  de  son  g^iie  ni  de  son  savoir.  Non  obscmt  la 
m^diocrit^  de  leur  m^te  au  point  de  vue  de  Tart,  les  livres  de  dianson  ou 
madrigaux  de  Dowland  sont  si  rares  aujourdliui  qu'un  exemplaire  des  trois 
livres  r^unis  (1595-1603)  a  6t6  vendu  en  i84i6,  ch^  MM  Kalkin  et  Budd,  k 
Londres»  la  somme  enormc  de  12  livres  15  schellings.  ($18  fir.  75  c)  .  .  .  n  y 
a  lieu  de  croire  que  Dowland  ^tait  meiUeur  instnunentiste  que  compositeur. 

Meanwliile,  in  the  literary  world,  the  poctr^^  of  the  Elizabethan  era  was 
receiving  attention,  and  collections  of  verse  from  this  period  began  to  appear. 
The  song-books  were  found  to  be  fruitful  trees  for  plucking.  Sir  Samuel 
Egerton  Bry<^  was  the  £rst  in  this  particular  field  with  the  ten  volumes  of 
his  Censura  IMeraria  (i8o5<-io).  Thou^  containing  many  poems  fiom  the  sets 
of  various  madrigalists  and  lutenists,  they  include  none  fiom  Dowland's 
books.  His  British  Bibliographer  (Vol.  3,  18 12),  however,  gives  a  reprint  of 
England's  Helicon  which,  of  course,  contains  Nos.  Ill,  VIII,  XI  and  XII  of 
Dowland's  first  book.  William  Beloe,  Anecdotes  of  Literature  (Vol.  vi,  18 12), 
has  on  pp.  170-1,  'Whoever  thinks'  (Bk.  i,  II),  and  'Go  crystal  tears'  (Bk.  i, 
DC),  without  comment.  Thomas  Oliphant,  in  La  Musa  Madrigalesca  (1837), 
gives  eleven  firom  The  First  Booke,  six  firom  The  Second  Boohe,  and  seven  fiom 
The  Thkd  and  Last  Booke.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  a  rei^pearanoe  of  the 
1603  volume.  Many  of  the  poems  are  subjected  to  Oliphant's  alterations. 
John  Payne  Collier,  that  curious  mixture  of  sdiolar  and  charlatan,  in  Lyrical 
poems,  selected  from  musical  publications  bettveen  the  years  i^Sg  and  1600  (1844), 
includes  eight  poems  from  The  First  Booke,  thirteen  from  The  Second  Booke 
and,  inserted  immediately  after  No.  I  firom  this  book,  are  eleven  poems  from 
The  Third  Booke  without  comment  as  to  where  they  come  from* 

About  die  year  1858  an  unknown  hand  tcanscribed  into  score  'My  Lord 
Oiamberkin  his  Galliard.  For  two  to  play  upon  [one]  Luteby  John  Dowland'* 
fiom  The  First  Booke,  using,  apparently,  the  edition  of  idoo,  or  diat  of  1603, 
since  the  misprint  in  the  find  bar  of  diese  two  printings  has  been  reproduced. 

*  B.M.  Add.  35,155,  £  157. 
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Algernon  Charles  Swmbunie»*  writing  to  his  elder  sister  on  December 
5tli,  1874,  makes  an  appreciative,  but  somewhat  confused,  statement  about  a 
book  of  poems  from  the  song^books  that  he  has  come  across.  He  says: 

.  .  .  When  I  get  down  to  Holmwood  I  shall  bring  a  book  of  songs  of  Shake- 
speare's time  written  to  the  music  of  EngHsh  musicians— Dowland,  Morley, 
etc. — of  the  day — some  of  which  arc  too  lovely,  both  as  poetry  and  as  melody. 
Perhaps  as  the  words  were  written  for  the  notes  (now,  at  all  events,  the 
distinction  of  ranks  is  better  understood — Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  applies  to 
me — 'Will  I  give  him  any  verses  and  he  will  make  music  to  them?*  then 
the  poet  was  commissioned  to  write  verses  to  suit  the  musicians*  notes — par 
exemplel)  £dward  will  be  able  to  re-set  them.  I  believe  the  original  music 
exists  somewhere — but  it  has  never  been  reproduced,  and  heaven  knows 
where  it  is  now.  .  .  . 

And  heaven  knows  what  he  means  when  he  says  'some  of  which  are  too 
lovely,  both  as  poetry  and  as  melody'  when,  apparendy,  he  had  never  seen  die 
music.  Possibly  it  was  John  Payne  Collier's  Lyrical  poems,  selected  from  musical 
publications  between  the  years  1589  and  1600  that  he  was  referring  to,  since 
Collier  quotes  Thomas  Watson's  remark  (in  his  First  Set  of  Italian  Madrigalls 
Englished)  to  the  effect  that  his  translations  were  'not  to  the  sense  of  the 
originall  dittie,  but  after  the  affection  of  the  noate'.  One  can  see  how  Swm- 
bume,  perhaps  reading  carelessly,  could  have  deduced  from  this  that  all  the 
verse  in  the  song-books  was  written  to  pre-existing  music.  He  could,  of 
course,  have  found  Dowknd's  First  Booke  of  Songs  if  he  had  looked  at  ^e 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society's  publications. 

About  1877  'Awake  sweet  love',  again  described  as  a  madrigal,  appeared 
from  '28a  Paternoster  Sq.  E.G.',  'reharmonised  in  lawful  and  natural  pro- 
gression, with  language  revised  and  extended.'  (Series  for  the  difiusion  of 
truthful  and  natural  science  in  music,  secular  series  D.2.) 

In  the  first  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (i  879)  Vol.  I, 
p.  762*^,  in  an  article  on  i  homas  Ravenscroft,  when  writing  of  his  Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes  (1612),  W.  S.  Rockstro  remarks  of  Dowiand's  contribution 
to  this  volume: 

The  fmest  tune  of  the  collection,  John  Dowiand's  setting  of  the  Hundrcddi 
Psalm — may  still  be  heard  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

In  the  1889  edition  of  the  same  Dictionary,  Vol.  IV,  p.  6o<$^,  Hubert  Parry 
wrote: 

.  .  of  part  song  with  a  defmite  tune,  such  as  were  early  typified  in  the  best 
days  by  Dowland  s  lovely  and  finished  works. 

*  Mrs.  Disney  Leith»  The  Boyhood  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (1917).  p.  196. 
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In  speakii^  of  Psalm  loo  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  MoJem.  Histtmcal  Edition 
(1909)1  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Frcrc  says,  on  p.  432: 

A  particularly  £ne  one  is  Dowland's  in  Est,  Psahnes  1592. 

He  also  mentions  'A  prayer  for  the  Queenes  most  excellent  Maiestie*  on  p. 
584. 

Granville  Bantock,  in  the  same  year,  wrote  Old  English  Suite  for  Pianoforte, 
of  which  No.  2  was  tiie  T.achriTnaR  Pavsm. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  1890s,  when  Arnold  Dohnetsdi  began  his  work  of 

restoring  and  making  viols  and  lutes,  that  once  more  it  became  possible  to 
hear  Dowland's  works  played  on  the  instruments  for  which  they  were  written 
and  it  was  this  pioneering  work  that  opened  the  way  to  a  full  restoration  of 
Dowland  to  his  right^  place.  Dolmetsch  included  several  of  his  compositions 
in  the  programmes  of  his  early  concerts,  playing  die  lute  himself  and  widi 
viols  played  by  friends  and  members  of  his  family.  From  about  1927  till  his 
death  in  1940, 1  was  privileged  to  play  a  number  of  Dowland's  compositions 
in  the  concerts  of  the  Haslemere  Festival. 

Most  of  the  music  was,  however,  until  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth- 
century,  only  available  through  patient  copying  by  hand  from  the  original 
sources,  or  relatively  e3q>ensive  photo  copies.  In  1920  Dr.  £.  H.  Fellowes, 
in  his  edition  of  the  English  Lutenist  Song  writers  made  available  all  four 
volumes  of  Dowland's  songs,  together  with  the  three  from  A  Musicall 
Banqvetf  with  the  original  lute  tabiature  and  a  transcription  into  staff  nota- 
tion. 

The  next  complete  work  to  reappear  was  in  Peter  Warlock's  Lachrinue 
or  Seven  Tears,  Transcribed  from  die  original  edition  of  160s  (1927).  This, 
unfortunately,  did  not  contain  the  lute  tabiature,  but  since  perhaps  no  more 

than  two  people  would  have  played  from  it  in  those  days,  the  fact  is  not 
altogether  surprising.  In  1928  Warlock  published  a  collection  of  fifteen  of 
Dowland's  lute  solos,  imder  the  title  The  Lute  Music  of  John  Dowland,  I  had 
visited  him  in  Eynsford,  Kent,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time,  in  September 
1927,  and  I  can  still  remember  his  playing  me  'Forlorn  Hope'  which  he  had 
just  finished  transcribing ;  possibly  it  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  played  in 
three  hundred  years. 

In  1926  I  made  my  first  broadcast  and  this  programme  contained  some 
songs  by  Dowland.  In  the  following  year  two  records  appeared,  the  first  ever 
on  which  the  lute  was  heard.  One  of  these,  by  H.M.  V.,  contained  a  perfor- 
mance of  'Flow  not  so  fiut  ye  fountains*  by  John  Goss  and  myself,  the  other 
by  Columbia,  had  'Awake  sweet  love'  sung  by  C^le  Dolmetsdi,  accom- 
panied by  Arnold  and  Rudolph  Dolmetsch.  Since  all  papers  connected  with 
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the  two  recordings  have  long  since  been  destroyed,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  find  out  which  of  the  discs  was  actually  the  first  to  appear. 

Again  we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Fellowes  for  bringing  out  an  edition  of  Seven 
Hymn-Tunes  .  .  .  LmentaHo  Henrid  Noel  (1934).  Unhappily  Dr.  Fdlowes 
was  not  appreciative  of  die  archaic  words  of  the  original  metrical  versions 
used,  and,  in  some  cases,  substituted  more  modern  verse,  thinking  it  more 
acceptable  to  twentieth-century  performers. 

In  the  early  '30s  I  was  joined,  in  the  Haslemere  Festival,  by  a  young 
American  lutenist,  Suzanne  Bloch,  who  had  come  to  England  to  study  with 
Arnold  Dolmetsch.  On  her  return  to  the  States  her  concerts,  broadcasts  and 
recordings  did  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  Dowland's  music  in  America. 

During  the  war  I  was  otherwise  occupied  and  did  very  little  playing.  In 
post-war  England  the  climate  was  ripe,  and  the  appreciation  of  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-century  music  began  to  spread  outside  the  rather  limited  circle 
in  which  it  had  previously  been  cultivated.  Dowland  b^an  to  come  back 
into  his  own.  Besides  my  own  work  in  concerts,  lectures  and  broadcasts  odier 
lutenists  began  to  appear — ^Desmond  Dupr6  and  notably  the  young  Jtdian 
Bream  who,  in  195 1  and  1952,  astonished  everyone  with  the  brilliance  of  his 
musicianship  and  his  complete  technical  mastery  of  the  lute.  Dowland  became 
his  ^vourite  composer  and  through  his  recitals,  broadcasts  and  recordii^s  he 
has  introduced  his  music  to  a  wide  following,  even  as  £u  away  as  Japan.  Now, 
many  fine  lutenists  are  playing  in  America  and  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, among  whom  Dowland*s  music  stands  as  the  highest  expression  of  the 
particular  art  in  which  his  genius  excelled. 

In  1955,  as  Volume  VI  in  Musica  Britaimicat  Ayresjor  Four  Voices,  containing 
the  fi>ur-part  settings  fiom  all  the  books,  was  edited  by  Thurston  Dart  and 
Nigel  Forttme. 

With  the  publication  by  Faber  Music  in  1974  of  the  collected  edition  of 
Dowland's  lute  music,  almost  the  whole  of  his  output  was,  for  the  first  time, 
available  in  print.  Since  then  he  has  begun  to  assume  his  rightful  place  among 
tlie  great  geniuses  of  English  music. 

A  rather  curious  indication  that  familiarit)'  with  his  name  is  spreading 
outside  purely  musical  circles  appears  in  the  fact  that  a  firm  of  specialist  wine 
shippers,  calling  themselves  ^Joha  Dowland  and  Co.',  have  recently  pro- 
duced a  liqueur  called  *Jo\m  Dowland's  Grcensleeves*  since,  as  they  say, 
they  thought  the  name  'most  suitable'. 
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Additional  manuscripts  containing  lute 
music  by  Dowland  not  described  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  book 


THE  SCHELE  LUTE  MS.  Hamburg  Staat»-  und 
Univeisi^ts-Bibliotliek,  Real  ND.  VI,  No.  3238 


For  many  years  this  MS  was  thought  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
Second  World  War  and,  wben  referred  to,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  'lost' 
Scheie  MS.  Happily  it  has  reappeared,  but  by  the  time  I  learnt  of  diis  it  was 
too  late  to  include  ilie  infi>rmation  in  the  body  of  die  book  and  it  is,  dierefore, 
given  as  an  appendix. 

The  MS,  consisting  of  154  pages  of  music,  is  beautifully  written  and  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  although,  unfortunately,  there  are  many 
inaccuracies  in  the  copying  of  the  pieces.  On  the  fly-4eaf  Enist  Scheie  has 
inscribed  die  words  Tablatur  Buch  and,  under  diem,  he  has  added  Mitsiea  & 
vhrnm  Icetificant  cor  kwninis.  His  signature  and  the  date,  Anno  1619,  are  placed 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

The  contents  are  notable  for  the  large  number  of  compositions  by  Joachim 
van  den  Hove,  many  of  them  unique  to  this  volume.  On  page  17  there  is  a 
setting  of  'Lachrinue'  by  this  composer,  dated  Feb.  16th,  1614,  which  is 
different  to  his  setting  in  DM  f.  2^.  Odier  composers  represented  include 
Robert  Ballard,  Bocquet,  Dio.  (Diomedes?),  John  Dowland,  Antfaoine 
Francisque,  Ferrabosco  (of  Bologna),  Gregory  (Huwct?),  Mercure  d'Orleans, 
P.P.  (Peter  Phillips),  Johan  Rude  and  Nicolas  Vallet.  Other  pieces  bear  names 
or  initials  of  minor  composers,  about  whom  litde  or  nothing  is  known. 

As  one  woidd  e3q>ect  in  a  collection  of  lute  music  of  this  period.  Scheie 
shows  a  predilection  for  the  fashionable  caurante  and  includes  fifty-^thiee 
examples  of  this  form.  Of  these,  fourteen  have  composers  names  attached  ^ 
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the  rest  are  anonymous.  A  number  of  these  can,  however,  be  traced  to  other 
sources  where,  in  some  cases,  the  composer*s  name  is  revealed. 

A  late  example  of  the  ubiquitous  'La  BattagUa*  is  also  included. 

In  many  cases  the  name  ofdicdtywbcgeSdicle  had  collect^ 
tkm,  and  die  date,  are  added  after  die  tide  and  the  cxnnposer's  name.  Hbe 
earliest  date  given  is  12  June,  161 3 ;  and  die  latest,  23  Sept.  1616,  but  the  dated 
pieces  are  not  placed  in  chronological  order.  Among  the  towns  mentioned 
are  Paris,  Metz,  Frankfurt,  Leiden  and  Naples. 

Versions  of  the  following  well-known  pieces  by  John  Dowland  are 
included: 

No.  23.  *Frogge  Galliard'.  Anon.  pp.  144/145.  For  six-course  lute.  This 
elaborate  setting  has  divisions  unlike  those  of  any  other  known 
copy,  aithougH  the  statement  of  each  strain  is  closely  related  to 
Dowland's  own  version. 

No.  43.  'My  Lady  Riches  Galliard'.  Anon.  pp.  146/147.  For  six-course 
lute.  This  arrangement  has  elaborate  divisions,  apparently  unique 

to  this  volume. 

No.  44.  *My  lord  of  Darbies  GaUiard.  M.  Johan  Dodlant*.  p.  142. 

Closely  resembles  Var.  Galliard  4. 
No.  47*.  'Almande*.  Anon.  p.  148.  Widi  the  exception  of  a  few  mistakes 

and  some  minor  differences  of  reading,  identical  with  38  f  S'^. 
No.  48*.  'Allemande  Doulant'.  p.  145.  Almost  identical  with  FD  f  48, 
but  a  bass  had  been  added  to  each  division.  Tiie  incompatibiUty 
of  the  true  bass  has  evidendy  been  noticed  by  the  writer,  and 
modifications  have  been  made. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  long  compositions  attributed  to 
Dowland,  but  which,  up  till  now,  have  not  been  £>und  in  any  odier  source. 
Ihese  pieces  present  many  problems  and,  as  diey  stand  in  the  MS  I  &el 
unable  to  accept  them  as  audientic  works  of  the  composer.  The  consistent 

use  of  the  lowest  diapason  at  C,  in  the  first  two  of  the  three  pieces,  would 
suggest  they  were  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  productive  period  of  his 
li^  by  which  time  Dowland  had  developed  and  refined  his  art  to  produce 
such  masterpieces  as  the  late  songs,  yet  here  we  have  a  paucity  of  musical 
thought  spread  out  to  an  inordinate  length.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
die  two  pavans,  one  consisting  of  112  bars,  die  other  of  98.  Aldiough  Dow- 
land often  departed  ftom  the  traditional  eight-bar  strain,  in  no  other  composi- 
tion in  this  form  did  he  allow  himself  such  unconventional  and  clumsy 
construction  as  this.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  No.  95  is  attributed  to  Dow- 
land in  Simpson  s  Opusculum  (Hamburg,  1610)  but  it  is  possible  that  both  he 
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and  Scheie  had  it  from  some  unreliable  source.  In  all  three  the  copying  is 
exceedingly  inaccurate  with  a  number  of  manifestly  incorrect  notes  and,  in 
several  cases,  whole  bars  left  out.  In  Poulton  and  Lam,  The  Collected  Lute 
Music  of  John  Dowland  the  tabktuie  may  be  studied  in  Appendix  L 
The  three  pieces  are  as  follows: 

No.  93.   *Del  Excellentissimo  Musico  Jano  Dulando.  And^avi,  Anno 
1614. 22  Jon.'  pp.  25/26/27/28.  Diapasons  at  F  and  C.  Consisting 

of  240  bars  this  piece  is  a  set  of  variations  on  an  eight-bar  theme. 
The  setting  of  the  theme  itself: 


-< — — 

i  tit 

Tr 

is  the  most  convincing  part  of  all  this  lengthy  material  as  having 

come  from  Dowland  s  pen,  but  the  variations  often  have  an 
incorrect  number  of  bars,  and  are  so  generally  confused  that 
they  appear  to  have  either  been  corrupted  beyond  recognition, 
or  to  be  the  work  of  an  unskilful  hand. 


No.  94.  'Pauana  Johan  Douland'  pp.  28/29/30/3 1.  Diapasons  at  F,  Eb  and 
C.  The  three  strains  consist  of  19,  18  and  19  bars;  each  with  its 
repeat.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  first  strain: 


i  i 

r  '  r 

No.  95.  Xa  mia  Barbara.  Johan  Doulande  Bacheler.'  pp.  49/50/51, 
Diapasons  at  F  and  D.  The  strains  consist  of  15, 16  and  18  bars; 
each  with  its  repeat.  Here  is  the  opening  strain: 
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In  addition  to  a  number  of  minor  mistakes,  two  bars  following  bar  84  are 
missing.  No  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  title  has  been  discovered. 


THE  MARGARET  BOARD  LUTE  BOOK. 
In  the  possession  of  Robert  Spencer,  Woodford  Green,  Essex 

In  his  notes  to  the  Scolar  Press  £icsimile  edition  (1976],  Robert  Spencer 
suggests  that  the  compiler  of  the  MS  was  the  daughter  of  Ninian  Boord  of 
Pasdull,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  who  married  Henry  Borne  sometime  between 

1623  and  163 1. 

To  judge  by  the  level  of  technical  skill  demanded  by  much  of  the  music, 
Margaret  Board  must  have  been  a  player  of  considerable  ability.  From  the 
presence  of  a  composition  on  f  i2v.  entitled  'Almande  Ro.  Dowlande'  in  a 
hand  which  agrees  in  all  details  with  that  of  John's  own  tablature  script  and 
some  elementary  instructions  on  one  of  the  fly  leaves  also  in  his  hand,  it 
might  even  be  inferred  that  she  had  received  a  lesson,  or  lessons,  from  the 
great  composer  himself. 

Four  pieces,  Nos.  96,  98,  99  and  100  in  Tlic  Collected  Lute  Musk  of  John 
Dowland  (paper-back  edition  of  1978)  are  unique  to  this  MS,  while  No.  97, 
which  had  previously  made  an  anonymous  appearance,  is  here  credited  to 
Dowland.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ascriptions  even  though  two 
ferms,  the  preludium  and  coranto,  had  not  been  used  by  him  previously.  In 
the  case  of  the  coranto  he  would  have  been  following  a  fashion  which  b^an 
to  show  itself  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  which,  with 
many  composers,  especially  in  France,  developed  into  an  almost  obsessive 
preoccupation.  The  use  of  the  term  'Doctor'  in  the  title  of  this  piece  suggests 
that  it  must  have  been  copied  by  Margaret  Board  during  or  after  the  year 
1621. 

No.  96.   *An  Almand  By  Mr.  Jo:  Dowland:  Bacheler  of  Musique*  f  13 

No.  97,  'The  Queencs  gall  By  Mr.  Dowland  Bacheler  of  Musique'  f  24 
Robert  Spencer,  in  his  notes,  puts  forward  the  opinion  that  the 
style  of  composition  suggests  that  this  is  an  early  work,  and  that 
the  'Queene*  of  the  title  was  probably  Queen  Elizabeth.  Its 
anonymous  appearance  in  D2  f.  62,  the  earliest  of  the  Mathew 
Holmes  MSS  (see  p.  98)  would  confirm  this  view. 
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No.  98.    'Prcludium*  £  29 

No.  99.   'Mr.  Dowland^s  Midnight*  £  26 

No.  100.  *Coianto  By  Doctor  Dowland*  £  30 

On  £  32V  the  following  table  of  ornaments  appears: 

>  a  pull  back 
(  afaUback 

X  to  beat  down  the  finger  with  a  shake 

:  three  pricks  to  be  struck  upwards  with  one 

finger 
f  fi>r  a  long  shake 
t  for  a  slide 

These  signs,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  applicable  to  the  compositions  on 
the  folios  preceding  the  tabic,  but  to  those  following  it;  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  applied  to  the  pieces  by  Dowland. 


THE  HAINHOFERMS.  Hcrzog-August-Bibliothek, 
Wolfenbuttcl,  Cod.  Guel£  18.7.  Aug.  2° 

Philip  Hainhofer  (i 578-1647)  was  well  known,  in  his  time,  at  many  Euro- 
pean courts,  both  as  a  diplomat  and  as  a  connoisseur  o£objets  d*art.  His  lute 
book  is  dated  1604  on  the  cover  but  the  date  on  the  tide-page  of  the  £ist 
part  is  dated  1603.  It  is  a  long  MS  {$64,  pages)  in  Italian  tablature  and  is 
divided  into  twelve  parts  according  to  the  classification  of  the  compositions 
in  each  one.  There  arc  manv  similarities  with  the  contents  of  Bcsard's 
Thesaurus  Harmotiicus  (Cologne,  1603)  including  a  copy  of  his  instructions, 
but  there  are  also  a  number  of  works  imique  to  this  MS,  including  three 
pieces  by  Dowland.  Whether  it  was  copied  out  by  Hainhofer  himself  is  not 
known,  but  whoever  it  was  whose  hand  was  responsible  &r  the  MS,  though 
clearly  written,  it  contains  a  number  of  inaccuracies.* 

No.  loi.  Dritter  Thail,  £  17,  'Phantasia.  Dooland*. 
No.  102.  Dritter  Thail,  £  17,  *Praeambulum.  I>oolant'. 

No.  103.  Sechter  Thail,  f.  6v,  'Gagharda.  Dooland'. 

These  three  pieces,  though  possibly  derived  from  compositions  by 
Dowland,  are  hardly  convincing  in  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  this 
MS.f 

*  Sec  Julia  Sutton,  'Jem-Baptist  Besard,  Renaissance  Gentleman',  Jounw/  of  the  Lute  Society 
of  America,  Vol.  1  (1968),  pp.  1-8,  and  CEVVRES  pour  luth  seul  de  Jean-Baptiste  Besard,  ed. 
Andi^  Souris  (CN.R.S.,  1969)- 

1 1  have  10  diank  Timothy  Crawfoid  and  John  Robinson  who  both  sent  me  copies  of 
these  pieces  almost  simultaneously. 
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ADDITIONAL  WORKS  ASCRIBED  TO  DOWLAND 

AND  IDENTIFIED  OR  ELUCIDATED  BY 
JOHN  M.  WARD  SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 

THIS  BOOK  IN  1972 

From  Matthew  Otiey's  cittern  book,  a  piece  called  *Ga.  7  /  Dowland  per 

Ro[bert]  Sp[rignell]'  identifies  an  anonymous  galliard  which  appears  in  D2 
£41,  WT,  and  H  f.  7,  WT.  There  is  also  a  setting  for  bandora  in  D2  f.  44. 
WT  Anon.  Here  is  the  first  strain  of  the  version  in  H: 


No.  104 


U  I: ' 

#  m  0   

From  Niir  f.  4V.  'Galliarda  Douland  Cantus', 

This  is  another  galliard  related  to  Dowland's  galliard  on  *A  galliard  by 
Daniel  Bacheler',  CLM  No.  28.  It  is  quite  different  from  Dowland's  setting 
in  BL  Add.  38539.  Here  is  the  first  strain:* 


No.  105 


*  Prof.  Ward  has  kmdly  agreed  diat  these  two  pieces  can  be  included  in  the  third  edition 
of  CLM. 
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For  a  note  on  a  keyboard  setting  of  'Mall  Sinis'  see  Bibliography  under 
No.  io6.  (See  p.  506.) 

*  Again  I  wish  to  thank  Pro£  Ward  for  his  generous  permission  to  print  his  elucidation  of 
the  '£ug»'  which  Dowland  wrote  ia^  Album  Amieonm  of  Johannes  Cellariitt.  (See  p.  60.) 
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Fretting  and  tuning  the  lute 


A  discussion,  with  special  reference  to  John  Dowland's  instructions  in  Varietie 

of  Lute-Lesson 

Hans  Gerle's  Musica  Teusch  was  published  in  Nuremberg  in  1532.  In  it 
instructions  are  given  for  spacing  correctly  the  frets  along  the  neck  of  a  lute 
and  during  the  following  hundred  years  or  so  there  appeared  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain(i)  a  number  of  treatises  containing  such  in  formation. 
The  only  instructions  to  be  published  inEngland  were  given  byJohnDowland 
in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  in  1610. 

The  lute  in  use  during  Dowland's  lifetime  was  basically  a  six-course 
instrument,  each  course  being  a  paur  of  strings  tuned  in  unison,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  or  treble,  which  was  a  single  string.  In  descending  order 
of  pitch  these  courses  were  named  Treble,  Small  mean.  Great  mean.  Contra- 
tenor,  Tenor  and  Bass.p)  There  was  no  absolute  standard  of  pitch,  the  usual 
instruction  being  to  tune  the  treble  as  high  as  it  would  stand  and  then  tune  the 
other  strings  from  it,  although  Dowland  advises  tuning  in  the  reverse  order, 
ie.  &om  the  Bass  course  upwards.(^)  Whatever  the  pitch  used  in  practice,  and 
this  no  doubt  varied  from  lute  to  lute,  nominally  the  courses  were  tuned  to  one 
of  thefiillowing: 

*G  timing*    or    *A  tuning* 
ist  course— Treble  g'  a' 

2nd  course — Small  mean  d'  e' 
3rd  course— Great  mean  a  b 

4di  course — Contra-tenor  f  g 
5  th  course — Tenor  c  d 

6th  course — Bass  G  A 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  or  more  additional  basses, 
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or  diapasons,  were  often  fitted  and  their  tuning  varied  according  to  the 
number  in  use  and  the  requirements  of  tlie  music. 

The  fi>llowing  diagram  shows  the  fingerboard  of  a  lute  in  the  G  tuning, 
together  with  the  usual  tuning  employed  when  there  are  two  diapasons. 

Figure  i 
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If  only  one  diapason  is  fitted  this  is  usually  tuned  to  either  F  or  D  as 
required,  and  if  there  are  three  the  tuning  is  F,  D  and  C.  However,  as  indi- 
cated above,  if  the  music  demands  other  notes  these  courses  are  tuned  accord- 
ingly, but  as  they  are  normally  tuned  to  notes  an  octave  or  two  octaves 
bdow  one  or  odier  of  the  basic  six  courses  diey  will  be  ignored  fer  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ist  and  6th  courses  are  two  octaves  apart  and 
adjacent  courses  a  fourth  apart,  with  the  exception  of  the  3rd  and  4th  where 
die  interval  is  a  major  third.  This  arrangement  presents  a  difficulty  in  that  the 
sum  of  four  perfect  fourths  of  498  cents  each  and  a  true  mzjot  third  of  386 
cents  fidls  short  of  two  octaves  (2400  cents)  by  22  cents  (the  comma  of 
Didymus): 

4  X  498  =  1992 
386 

2378  cents 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  temper  the  tuning  of  the  open  courses  and  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  use  of  Pythagorean,  Meantone  and  Equal  Tem- 
pered intervals. 
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Pythagorean,         Meantone,  Equal  Temp. 

Fourths  4  X  498  «  1992  4  X  503*5  »  2014  4  X  500  =  2000 

Major  Third  jo8  _386  400 

2400  2400  2400 

However,  the  precise  extent  of  die  tempering  is  largely  dependent  on  die 
positions  of  the  frets,  which  are  placed  at  previously  determined  intervals 
along  the  neck  of  the  lute. 

Theoretically,  notes  which  are  nominally  the  same  should  have  the  same 
pitch,  or  be  an  octave  above  or  below  that  pitch,  wherever  they  are  found  on 
the  fingerboard,  and,  conseq[uent!y,  the  interval  between  any  two  notes  will 
always  be  die  same  size,  whatever  die  respective  fret  positions  being  used. 
For  example,  the  fourths  between  each  of  the  following  positions  should  be 
identical: 

G-c       6th  course  open  /6th  course  fiet  £ 

„  /5th  course  open, 

g-c'       5di  course  fret  li/4di  course  fret  h* 

»  /3rd    „     „  d. 

4tli  course  fret   c/4th    „      „  h. 

/3rd    „      „  d. 
gW     3rd  course  fret  l/zad   „     „  1. 

>f  /rst    ,,     ,,  £1 

2nd  course  fi»t  ^ist    „     „  £ 
„  /2nd   „     „  1. 

ist  course  open   /ist     „     „  £ 
„  /2nd    „      „  1. 

The  pitch  of  the  open  courses  should,  therefore,  be  determined  by  the 
positions  of  frets  e  (major  third)  and  f  (fourth),  as  foUows: 

FiGU&fi  2 

Course       Nut  Rcets 

a         b  c         d         e         f  g 
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This  is,  in  fact,  the  rule-of-thumb  method  for  tuning  the  open  courses 
which  is  most  frequently  given  in  the  instruction  books  of  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries  for  players  who  couldn't  tune  them  by  ear.  (4) 

In  theory,  therefore,  fretting  and  tuning  a  lute  is  quite  straightforward,  but 
in  practice  there  are  three  factors  which  complicate  matters  and  for  which  the 
player  has  to  make  allowances. 

The  first  is  that  the  actual  pitch  of  any  stopped  note  is  always  sharper  than 
the  position  of  the  fret  leads  one  to  expect.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  depress- 
ing a  string  increases  its  tension  and  consequently  raises  the  pitcL  The  extent 
of  the  sharpening  depends  on  the  height  of  the  bridge  and  nut,  the  height  of 
the  fret,  and  the  tension  of  the  open  string.  The  higher  the  bridge,  nut  and 
fret,  and  the  slacker  the  open  string,  the  greater  will  be  the  rise  in  pitch. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  slight  discrepancy  in  pitch  which  can  occur  between 
the  pair  of  strings  of  a  course.  Nowadays,  with  the  use  of  nylon,  this  dis- 
crepancy is  very  shght  indeed  and  only  arises  when  the  open  strings  are  not 
precisely  in  tune,  but  in  Dowland's  time  die  problem  was  more  acute.  The 
strings  were  then  made  of  gut  which  is  more  likely  to  be  *false'  than  is  nylon. 
A  'false'  string  is  one  which  is  not  of  equal  thickness  throughout  its  length  so 
that,  although  the  pair  may  be  in  tunc  when  open,  they  are  not  in  tune  when 
stopped.  If  the  sounding  length  of  a  'false'  string  thickens  it  will  vibrate  more 
slowly  and  hence  gives  a  flatter  note,  if  it  is  thinner  it  will  vibrate  more 
quickly  and  gives  a  sharper  note.  Dowland  advises  on  the  selection  of  strings 
in  Varictie  oj  Liite-Lcssons  in  the  section  'i^or  Chasing  of  Lute-strings'. 

The  third  factor  is  that  each  fret  gives  five  separate  semitones  of  identical 
size,  one  on  each  course  (not  six,  the  ist  and  6th  courses  duplicate  each  other, 
albeit  two  octaves  apart),  whether  the  fretting  system  being  used  requires 
those  particular  semitones  to  be  equal  or  not.  If  an  Equal  Tempered  fretting 
system  is  used  all  semitones  will  be  the  same  size  and  all  notes  nominally  the 
same  will  have  the  same  pitch,  or  be  an  octave  above  or  below,  so,  apart  from 
the  effect  of  the  previously  mentioned  factors,  no  problems  arise.  (6) 

All  other  fretting  systems  emfiloy  semitones  that  are  unequal  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  and  discrepancies  in  the  pitch  of  notes  nominally  the  same  are 
inevitable.  A  considerable  number  of  these  systems  are  basically  Pythagorean, 
but  with  certain  modifications.  As  it  stands  a  Pythagorean  system  would 
require  the  'chromatic'  frets  b,  d,  g,  i  and  1  each  to  be  placed  in  one  of  two 
alternative  positions  according  to  the  notes  required.  For  example,  fret  b  can 
either  be  placed  to  give  a  semitone  of  114  cents  from  tlie  nut  and  the  notes 
g'  sharp,  d'  sharp,  a  sharp,  f  sharp,  c  sharp  and  G  sharp,  or  nearer  the  nut  to 
give  a  semitone  of  90  cents  and  the  notes  a'  flat,  e'  flat,  b  flat,  g  flat,  d  flat  and 
A  flat,  but  it  cannot  give  both  at  once.  However,  as  firet  b  is  frequently 
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required  to  give  the  notes  e'  flat,  b  flat  atid  f  sharp  in  the  same  piece  of  music, 
it  is  usually  placed  in  a  compromise  ('enharmonic*)  position  so  that  it  gives 
notes  that  can  be  used  as  both  e'  flat  and  d'  shaip,  b  flat  and  a  sharp,  g  flat  and 
f  sharp,  etc.  Frets  d,  g,  i  and  1  are  similarly  placed  in  compromise  positions. 
Odier  Pythagorean  systems  modify  the  position  of  some  of  the  other  frets  as 
well,  bringing  them  very  close  to  Equal  1  cmpcranient. 

A  few  attempts  were  made  to  use  a  system  based  on  just  intervals,  but,  with 
possibly  one  exceptionC^),  none  of  them  is  suitable  for  the  lute. 

Meantone  Temperament  is  an  interesting  possibility,  widi  its  true  major 
thirds  and  nearly  true  fi^,  but  as  it  makes  a  distinction  between  sharp  and 
flat  chromatic  notes  it  suffers  firom  the  same  handicap  as  does  an  unmodified 
Pythagorean  s)  stem.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  no  sixteenth  or  early 
seventeenth-century  writers  advocate  Meantone  Temperament  for  the  lute. 

The  task  facing  the  lutenist,  therefore,  is  to  space  the  frets  according  to  one 
or  other  of  these  systems  and  then  so  to  tune  the  open  courses  that  the  pitch 
discrepancies  arising  from  the  factors  just  discussed  are  spread  over  as  wide  a 
range  of  chords  as  possible.  No  chord  will  be  precisely  in  tune  but  all  should 
be  tolerable  to  the  ear.  It  appears  more  than  likely  that,  when  a  lute  has  been 
tuned  really  well,  no  two  notes  are  actually  in  tune  at  all,  including  all 
unisons  and  octaves  (but  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  open  g'/G 
courses),  although  the  amount  of  latitude  available  varies  from  interval  to 
interval— with  octaves  and  fifths  there  is  very  little,  but  with  thirds  con- 
siderably more.  It  is  probable  that  die  lack  of  sustaining  power  for  which  the 
lute  is  notorious  is  an  advantage  in  that  the  sound  dies  away  before  the  slow 
beat  of  an  out-of-tune  chord  becomes  particularly  noticeable.  However,  even 
if  the  beating  is  noticeable  the  ear  does  not  find  it  unpleasant  provided  it  is  not 
too  fast. 

Dowknd  puts  forward  a  Pythagorean  frettmg  system  widi  modifications, 
and  describes  it  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons  in  the  secticm'Offiwtting  die  lute*  (^). 
His  instructions  may  be  sunmiarized  as  follows: 


I. 

Fret  n  — 

halfway  between  the  bridge  and  the  nut. 

2. 

» 

h- 

one-diird  from  fret  n  to  the  nut. 

3- 

»> 

b- 

two-elevendis  firom  the  nut  to  fret  h* 

4. 

>) 

c  — 

one-diird  &om  the  nut  to  fret  h. 

5. 

f  - 

halfway  between  the  nut  and  fret  n. 

6. 

» 

g  — 

halfway  between  firets  f  and  h. 

7. 

>» 

d- 

divide  the  distance  from  the  nut  to  fret  b  into  three  parts, 
then  'measure  firom  [fret  b]  upwards  four  times  and  a  half*. 

8. 

»» 

e  — 

halfway  between  firets  d  and  f. 
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9.    „  i  —  one-diird  &om  fret  b  to  the  bridge. 

10.  „  k  —  one-diircl  from  &et  c  to  the  bridge. 

11.  „  1  —  one  third  from  firet  d  to  the  bridge. 

Dowland  docs  not  provide  for  fret  m. 
The  fingerboard  of  a  lute  so  fretted  will  be  as  follows.  (An  open  string  length 
of  twenty-four  inches  has  been  assumed  and  the  positions  of  the  frets  are 
indicated  to  the  nearest  hundredth  of  an  inch.  The  pitches  of  the  notes  are 
given  to  die  nearest  integer  but  it  must  be  made  clear  that  diese  are  calculated 
according  to  the  fret  positions  only  and  no  allowance  has  been  made  £01  the 
sharpening  of  stopped  notes.  This  can  vary  from  lute  to  lute  but  it  should  be 


borne 

in  mind  when 

examining 

the  folio 

wing 

table). 

Figure  3 

Rets 

Distmoct 

Ratios 

Count 

BS 

fironbrid^ 

sA 

4di 

3fd 

2nd 

ISt 

(inches) 

a 

24*00 

0 

498 

996 

204 

702 

1200 

b 

22-55 

31:33 

108 

606 

1 104 

312 

810 

108 

c 

21-33 

8:9 

204 

702 

1200 

408 

906 

204 

d 

20-36 

28:33 

284 

782 

80 

488 

986 

284 

e 

19-18 

211:264 

388 

886 

184 

592 

1090 

388 

f 

i8-oo 

3*4 

498 

996 

294 

702 

1200 

498 

g 

I7'00 

17:24 

597 

1095 

393 

801 

99 

597 

h 

i6*oo 

2:3 

70a 

xaoo 

498 

906 

204 

702 

• 

1 

15*03 

62:99 

8x0 

108 

606 

1014 

312 

8x0 

k 

I4*aa 

z6a7 

906 

204 

702 

zzxo 

408 

906 

1 

m 

13-58 

56:99 

986 

284 

782 

II90 

488 

986 

n 

12-00 

1:2 

1200 

498 

996 

204 

702 

1200 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  position  ot  tret  d  is  much  too  near  the  nut. 
Even  with  the  major  third  between  the  open  3rd  and  4th  courses  as  wide  as 
408  cents  the  octaves  c/c'  (5th  open/3rd  fred  d)  and  f/f'  (4th  open/2nd  fret  d) 
are  still  10  cents  too  narrow  and  the  octaves  B  flai/b  flat  (6th  fret  d/srd  fret  b) 
and  e  flai/e'  flat  (5th  fret  d/2nd  fret  b)  are  28  cents  too  wide.  With  fret  d  in 
this  position  die  system  is  just  not  workable,  and  die  question  arises — did 
Dowland  really  intend  this  fret  to  be  where  he  indicated,  or  did  he  make  a 
mistake?  And  where  did  he  get  this  system  from  anyway? 

There  is  one  other  fretting  system,  and  only  one,  which  bears  a  marked 
resemblance  to  Dowland's,  and  that  was  advocated  by  Hans  Gerle  in  his 
treatise  Musica  Tt'iisch.(^)  Gerle  was  writing  primarily  tor  the  benefit  of 
learners  on  *the  htde  fiddle  without  frets'(^^)  to  assist  them  in  finding  the 
conect  pbces  to  stop  the  strings,  but  he  makes  it  dear  that  his  instructions  can 
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also  be  used  for  fretting  a  lute.  For  the  fiddle  he  does  not  provide  frets  i,  k,  1 
or  m,  but  envisages  the  addition  of  fret  i  on  the  lute. 
Gerle's  instructioiis  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :(^) 


It 

Fret  n  — 

nairway  Dciwceii  tne  Dridge  anci  tne  nuc 

2. 

>f 

h- 

one-third  from  fret  n  to  the  nut. 

3. 

*> 

b- 

two-elevenths  from  the  nut  to  fret  h. 

4. 

>» 

c  — 

one-third  from  the  nut  to  fret  h. 

5. 

>t 

f- 

halfway  between  the  nut  and  firet  n. 

6. 

»» 

g  — 

halfway  between  fi:ets  f  and  L 

7. 

d- 

divide  the  distance  from  the  nut  to  fret  b  into  three  parts, 

then  measure  from  fret  b  upwards  five  parts. 

8. 

» 

e  — 

halfway  between  frets  d  and  f. 

The  similarities  in  the  two  sets  of  instructions  are  plain  to  see.  The  order  in 
which  the  fret  positions  are  described  is  identical — ^n,  h,  b,  c,  f,  g,  d  and  e.  The 

calculations  for  frets  b,  e,  and,  in  essence,  d  are  identical  and  no  other  instruc- 
tions are  known  which  calculate  the  fret  positions  in  this  manner.  Dowland 
certainly  knew  of  Hans  Gerle  as  he  refers  to  his  book  of  Tablature  in  Varietie 
of  Lute-Lessons  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  section  'Of  fretting  the  lute'(^). 
Whether  he  had  read  Muska  Teusck  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  diis  treatise  is  the  source  of  Dowland's  infi>rmation. 

The  question  of  the  position  of  fret  d  in  Dowland*s  system  (and,  conse- 
quently, of  frets  e  and  1  as  their  positions  are  dependant  on  d)  remains  open, 
however.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  German  'funff '(five)  became  'four  and  a 
half'  (see  no.  7  in  each  of  the  summaries)  and  the  only  possible  es^lanations 
seem  to  be  duit  it  was  either  a  mistake  or  an  attempt  on  someone's  part  to 
'improve'  the  system. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  whereas  Dowland  indicates  the  positions  of  die 
frets  above  h  as  a  perfect  fifth  above  the  lower  frets,  Gerle  uses  a  different 
method  for  placing  fret  i,  although  its  precise  position  is  not  made  entirely 
clear(^^).  As  mentioned  previously,  no  provision  was  made  for  frets  k,  1  and 
m,  these  not  being  needed  for  the  music  of  Gerle's  time. 

Assuming,  then,  that  Dowland  intended  to  describe  Gerle's  system  adding 
an  extension  upwards  ^  the  frets  above  h,  the  fingerboard  would  be  fretted 
as  follows.  (The  remarks  made  in  connection  with  Figure  3  apply  e<jually 
here). 

Unlike  Figure  3,  an  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  suggest  a  suitable 
tempering  for  the  open  courses  which,  although  hypothetical,  serves  to  show 
the  sort  of  compromises  that  have  to  be  made.  It  will  be  noticed  that  their 
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FiGURB  4 


Frets 

Distances 

Rados 

Courses 

from  bridge 

5th 

4ch 

3rd 

2iid 

ISC 

(inches) 

a 

34*00 

— 

0 

499 

999 

199 

^8 

zaoo 

b 

31:33 

108 

<S07 

XI07 

307 

806 

108 

c 

89 

204 

703 

3 

403 

902 

204 

a 

ao*» 

305 

804 

IG4 

504 

xop3 

305 

620:702 

100 

808 

198 

598 

Z007 

300 

£ 

I8-00 

3:4 

m 

297 

<97 

XI96 

498 

8 

17'00 

1734 

597 

1096 

396 

79<5 

95 

597 

k 

i6*oo 

2:3 

702 

I 

501 

901 

200 

702 

1 

1503 

62:99 

810 

109 

609 

1009 

308 

810 

k 

14*22 

16:27 

906 

205 

705 

1 105 

404 

906 

1 

m 

13-41 

166:297 

1007 

306 

806 

6 

505 

1007 

n 

12*00 

1:2 

1200 

499 

999 

199 

698 

1200 

tuning  is  Tory  dose  indeed  to  Equal  Tempetament,  fi>r  wliicb  the  figuies 
would  be  0^  500t  100O9  20O9  7^  and  1200  ocnts.^' 

In  practice  dus  fi^etting  system  has  been  fi>und  to  be  quite  satisfiictory  pro- 
vided the  open  courses  are  tuned  with  care. 

David  Mitchell 


I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  advice  and  assistance  of  numerous  fiiendsy  in 
particular  Guy  Oldham  and  Diana  Poulton  who  gave  goierously  of  their 
time  and  experience. 

NOTES 

1.  In  Spain  the  vihucla  de  mano,  and  not  the  lute,  was  played,  but  as  the  tuning  of  both 
instruments  was  the  same,  the  instrucdoos  for  one  can  be  applied  to  die  oiliet. 

2.  See  Kvtofe  rfljOt^jumtifaeasBalit  editioii.  London  1958,  p.  19). 

3.  op.  dt,  pp.  17-18  ('Of  ttndng  die  line') 

4.  op.  dt,  p.  19. 

5.  op.  dt,  p.  14 

tfb  As  the  calculations  for  placing  firets  in  equal  tempcfcd  positions  ate  radier  complicated,  a 
nnmber  of  easier  approximatioiis  to  it  were  advocated.  By  far  die  most  common,  which 
was  first  suggested  by  Vincenzo  Galilei  in  1 581  and  is  still  being  used,  is  the  so-called  '18* 
rule.  Under  this  rule  the  open  string-length  is  divided  into  eighteen  equal  parts  and  the 
first  fret  is  placed  one  part  from  the  nut.  Then  the  distance  from  this  fret  to  the  bridge  is 
also  divided  into  eighteen  equal  parts  and  the  second  firet  placed  one  part  firom  the  first. 
And  so  on.  This  system  produces  semitones  only  99  cents  wide  instead  of  d»  lOOCBBti  of 
EqtialTempenaiient,bitt  as  diey  are  aU  the  saine  size  along  the  fingeri)oaxd  dus  doa 

7.  The  eiBepdon  it  a  aystem,  basically  jost^  but  modifying  die  podtioiii  of  oefiaiii  fieti. 
Unfiwtniatidy  diece  appear  to  be  mtatdnt  in  the  ori^nal  to  findier  cwmrinarion  it 
nooeatary. 
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8.  op.  cit.,  p.  16.  Dowland's  instructions  are: 

Wherefore  take  a  tiiiimc  tlat  ruler  of  whitish  woode,  and  make  it  iust  as  long  and  straight 
as  from  the  inward  side  of  the  Ntit  to  die  inward  side  of  the  Bridge,  then  note  that  end 
in^ixJi  yoo  meane  to  die  Bridge  widi  some  smaU  marke,  and  ^ 
A,  because  you  may  koow  wludi  bdongedi  to  the  one  and  to  die  odier.  dien  lay  the 
ruler  vpon  a  TaUe,  and  take  a  payre  of  compasses  and  sedce  out  tlie  tnst  middle  of  the 
Ruler:  that  note  with  a  pricke,  and  set  die  letter  N,  vpon  it;  which  is  a  Duqwson  from  die 
A.  as  appeareth  by  the  striking  of  die  string  open.  Seoondly,  part  die  distances  from  N.  to 
D.  [this  should  be  A]  in  three  parts,  then  the  first  part  giues  you  the  seuenth  fret  from  the 
Nut,  making  a  Diapente:  in  that  place  also  set  a  prickc,  and  vpon  it  the  letter  H.  Thirdly, 
deuide  the  distance  from  the  letter  H.  to  the  letter  A  in  clcuen  parts:  two  of  which  parts 
from  A.  giues  the  first  fret,  note  that  with  a  pricke,  and  fet  the  letter  B.  thereon,  which 
maketh  a  Semhotie.  Fourthly,  diuide  the  distance  from  H.  to  the  letter  A.  in  three  parts 
one  of  which  parts  from  A,  upward  sheweth  the  fccond  fret,  note  that  with  a  prickc,  and 
set  the  letter  C.  vpon  it,  which  maketh  a  whole  Tone  from  A.  Fiftly,  diuide  the  distance 
from  N.  to  A  into  two  parts,  dieie  die  first  part  diewedi  you  die  first  fret,  sounding  a 
DMte^Snvn:  in  diat  place  also  set  a  pricke,  and  vpon  it  letter  F. 
must  be  placed  iust  in  the  middest  betwixt  F.  and  A  vdiich  makedi  a  Smi^tg^aUe, 
Seueodily,  diuide  the  distance  from  the  letter  B.  to  A  in  diiee  parts,  which  being  done, 
measure  from  die  B.  ypwards  foure  times  and  an  halfe,  and  diat  wil  giue  you  the  third 
fret,  sounding  a  Semiditone:  mark  that  also  with  a  prick,  &  set  thereon  the  letter  D.  then 
set  the  fourth  fret  iust  in  the  middle,  the  which  wil  be  a  perfect  ditonc.  then  take  one  third 
part  from  B.  to  the  Bridge,  and  that  p  irt  from  B.  maketh  /.  which  soundeth  SemiUmium 
cum  Diapente,  then  take  a  third  part  troni  the  Bridge  to  C.  and  that  third  part  maketh  E. 
[this  should  be  K]  which  soundeth  Tomie  cum  diapente,  or  an  Hexachordo  maior.  Then  take 
one  third  part  from  D.  to  the  Bridge,  and  that  third  part  from  D.  maketh  L.  which 
soundeth  Ditoms  cum  Diapente.  Now  take  your  LVTE,  and  lay  it  vpon  a  Table  vpright, 
and  set  die  Ruler  edgewise,  betweene  the  nut  and  the  bridge,  and  thereby  set  little  marks 
vpon  the  necke  of  the  Instrument  euen  with  those  on  the  ruler,  because  diose  are  the 
places  on  which  your  frets  mufr  stand. 

9.  See  copy  in  the  British  Museum— HIRSCHiv.  1603,  £hiii'.  There  is  also  another  copy 
(K.l.b.ll)  in  which  these  instructions  do  not  appear. 

10.  'den  kleynen  Geigkyn  ...  die  kein  Bundt  haben.' 

11.  Gerle's  instrucdons  ate: 

f cg/oaraptrmaMfTiam  tm^  wann    Da^ruljcfc^yiltpn  ^aj^jjcmac^t/  Oae»t)nt§m  tmnO  o&otanflwme 

onff  tin  tifcfj  fcnD  npmeindircffl  tmD  fucfj  &as  mittdanl«mricJjtfcfj<itlfi?n,'&ae  mfrrfmrtrincm  pimcf  Plwe 
bflpflnrt  wtb  fc^  ^ae  .m.  ^arJU  /  £)amac^  tap!  »on  De  m  m.  t>ie5u  Dem  b.Dif  p  (apt  fb  ^i&tDir  t>cr  crfi  tap(t)ori 
m^Dcnfi^t^cntonMonurfimdhff  Drnmcrtf  mitcincmDupff  tm^fe^Dtc^pffcr  7  Dariu/DarnachiapC 
MbcrSpffhrMtlttlKm  (.dpfff  (apIfttiDDerrdbcntaplStDaptonbcm  ^.^abygebmNrbotcrOmgrpff  Dm 
mmf  auc^  mii  cpncm  (upff  tmnb  fc^  W  Spfftr.^.  Doi^  ^omac^  (ap(  tciDcriwn  Dcr  Suffer  .7.^1$  Su  Dcm  .K 
Dirptapl  tmnb  btr  nn  tap<  m  Dcm.b.^f  rab  gi&r  Dir  bf  n  anbem  griff  /  bm  mmf  aucf>  mi(  antm  eupflF  wb  ff  ^ 
bi(99f)^.2HDar9U/^amac^(apl\>Dttb<m  .m.  bie  3ubcm.b.i»C9  tap(  &ogibtbub(rcin(ap(b€njiln^cn 
griff  5m  mmf  mttcpnmibupff  tnnb  fc^  bicopffcr.f .b4i9tt/2>imiac^  fc^  bm  fcc^flm  grpff  inMtmttMf 
f\n(f(cntmbfib(nbm  grpffe  Dciimfrcf  mitrpnon  bupfftnbfce  bit  ipf a. ^.barju/  ©amac^tapltcnoce 
ipjfcr .).  bieju  bcm  .b.bzriertpftmb  trail  bu  bic  bicp  fapl^(l/<So  gtc  mittmuttnicf  tern  rirtf  d  wn  be  r  ipffcr.j. 
^obnocbfanff  gcng  baegibf  bit  bmba'tfcngrpff  bm  mcrrf  mucparm  bupfftmnb  fcp  bit  JpfjFrr.;.barju/ 
jDiitnac^f($  bmt)icrt(md!rp(f  iwifc^cn  bmbn«ot»^ 
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U.Op.Ctt.,£]|juT— 

i^lMlynMcniflNiUdcngcr  von  ^CJn^(^rl)^ell  iwtumUtfcd^fiiu 

13.  So  as  to  put  it  into  perspective  die  fiiUowing  table  compares  die  Gerle/Dowland  system 
widiCqnal  Tempeiaiiiem^  die '18' Ruk^  and  diiee  oc^ 

by  Joan  Bennudo  in  bis  Ikdaneicn  ie  IttOmmeittas  munuks  (Osiuna  1555),  sbowing  die 
infiervab  pcodnoed,  in  cents. 


rrci 

Prrlr  f 

VjCHC/ 

layjai 

*t11* 
10 

Pythagorean  Systems 

IXndaiid 

Temp. 

Rule 

(I) 

w 

(3) 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

108 

100 

99 

102 

114 

100 

c 

304 

aoo 

198 

204. 

204 

200 

d 

305 

300 

397 

306 

294 

294 

e 

399 

400 

396 

408 

408 

400 

f 

498 

500 

495 

498 

498 

498 

8 

597 

600 

594 

600 

612 

599 

h 

702 

700 

693 

702 

702 
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1 
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800 

792 

804 
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792 

k 

906 

900 

891 

906 

906 

899 

1 

1007 

1000 

990 

996 

996 

996 

m 

HOC 

1089 

n 

1200 

laoo 

ti88 

laoo 

1200 

1200 

(1)  Pythagorean  diatonic  scale  with  tones  divided  into  equal  semitones. 

(2)  Unmodified  Pythagorean  scale. 

(3)  Basically  Pydiagorean  but  most  tret  positions  tempered. 
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FINDING  LISTS 

LUTE  MUSIC 

VARIETIE  OF  LUTE-LESSONS  (1610),  Robert  Dowland.  S.T.C.  7100 

Copies:  British  Library;  Bodleian  Library;  Huntington  library;  Litaary  of  Coogiess  (James 
£.  Matthews  copy);  Prince  Dohna-Schlobitten* 

A  NBW  BOOKB  OF  TABUTUU  (1596),  William  Barley.  S.T.C  1433 

Copies:  British  Museum;  Royal  College  of  Musi£,  London;  Huntington  Library  (imperfea) 
No. 

I.  31  flf.  13/14/14V,  'A  fantasie  Maister  Dowland';  30  ff.  8v/9,  WT.  'John  Dowlande  BM'; 
G  ff.  i6v/i7,  WT.  Anon;  JP  ff.  24V/25,  'A  Fantasia'  Anon.;  38  ff.  14V/15,  WT.  Anon. 
BTH  £  170V/171/171V.  Var.  Fantasie  No.  7  'Composed  by  lohn  Douland,  Batchelar  of 
Musidce'. 

a.  D9  ff.  i6v/i7,  'forlome  Hope  fancye  Mr  Dowland  Back  of  Musidce';  MHM  No.  70, 

pp.  210/211,  WT.  Anon. 

*  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  Dowland  volumes  in  this  hbrary  by  Otto  Mies, 
'Elizabethan  Music  Prints  in  an  East-Prussian  Castle',  Musica  Disciplina,  III  (1949),  pp.  171-2. 
They  are  in  the  possession  of  Fiirst  Alexander  zu  Dohna-Schlobitten,  785  Lorrach,  Tumringer 
Strasse  213,  Gcnnany.  I  am  gratefbl  to  Edward  Don^itie  for  allowing  me  to  examine  his  set 
of  microfilms. 
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3.  D5  fF.  43v/44>  Tarwelljo:  dowlande',  title  and  name  are  in  Dowland's  own  hand;  G  £ 
41V/42,  WT.  Anon. 

4.  £  4iv/42»  'Harwell  Jo.  Dowknde*;  D9  f.  507*  to  bar  3$  only. 

5.  30  flf.  17V/18,  WT.  'J.  Dowland'. 

6.  30  ff.  7V/8,  'Fantasy  Mr  Dowlande  BM';  E>9  ff.  43v/44.  WT.  Anon.;  N6  £  32V/33, 
WT.  Anon.;  MHM  No.  69.  pp.  2o8/209/2zo»  WT.  Anon. 

7.  D9  ff.  6V/7/7V,  *A  fancy  Jo  Don/;  6  ff.  35/35V/36,  WT.  Anon. 

8.  D2  fF.  46V/47,  'Pauen  J.  D.';  JP  ff.  19V/20  'Pipers  Pavinge  by  Mr  dowlande';  30  ff.  zv/3 
'Pipers  Pauan  by  John  Dowlande  BM';  31  ff.  27V/28,  'Maystcr  Pypcrs  Pavyn  by  Mayster 
Dowlaiid';  G.  f.  29V,  WT.  Anon.;  WB.  No.  4,  'Pipers  Pauin  By  I.D.';  DM  f.  37V, 
*Pavana  Pijper*  *DovvW;  Kio  £  70V/71,  'pipers  paduan'  Anon.;  Put  il  £  %  'Dulind 
bis  povan  called  gandean*. 

Arrangements  hy  other  composers 

FVB  No.  CLXXXII,  'Pipers  Paven*  by  Martin  Pierson;  Dres  p.4  (modern  numbering), 
'Captaine  Oyvers  Pavion';  MCL  No.  4,  'Captaine  Pipers  Pauin';  Row  ff.  27V/28, 
'Doidandis  Pauane*  (Cantus  pait  of  *4  vocum'.);  GSR  (cantus  only  wiib  Dutcb  words) 
edidoos  of  1647,  p.  ^o^  'Sang:  C  PypeisPatvane'  Anon.;  1655,  p.  123,  'Sang:  C.  Pypcrs 
Favane*  Anon.;  1675,  pw  83,  WT.  Anon.  Firse  6  notes  tben  tone  altered;  GG8  c.  £  3V, 
'Captain  Pipers  Panin*,  d.  f.  3v,  'Captaine  Pipers  Pauen*;  b.  f.  31,  'Capt  Pipers  Pauen'; 
D2  £  82  'C.  pipers  pauen'  (bandora) ;  Btaye  Band  £  89,  'Pipers  pauin'  (consort) ;  NEM 
i  5 ,  'Pypeis  Pavan'  Anon. ;  also  k  4  'Medtas  voces  composnit.  CH.' ;  Md  £  2av  'Daulans 
paven*. 

91  G.  £  25,  WT.  Anon. ;  W  £  14V,  'Semper  dolens'  Anon. ;  JP  £  31V,  'Dowlandes  Lameola- 
tion  "Semp  dolent" ';  DM  ff.  38v/39^  'Semper  Dowlant  seo^  dokns'  *Ioan  Doobnt* 
(reprint  oflute  part  firom  LoSI) 

la  D2  £  58V,  'Solus  cQ  sola  J  Dowl';  G  ff.  27V/28,  WT.  Anon. ;  31  £  I4v/i5*  *Solus  cQ  sola 
Dovdand';  WB  No.  11,  'Solus  cum  sola  nmde  by  LD.'  (fer  orpbarian). 

Arrangements  hy  other  composers 

Dre5  pp.  222 J 22} jzz^  (modem  numbering),  *Pavion  Solus  com  so  la*  Anon, 
(virginals);  RS  No.  ii,  'Solus  cum  sola'  'R.S.*  (lyra  viol).  GCB  b.  £  27  'Sobis 
cQSola*. 

11.  D9  ff.  33V/34.  'Mrs  Brigide  flcctwoods  pauen  als  Solus  sine  sola  Jo  Dowland*. 

12.  D2  £  X4V,  'Dr  Cases  Pauen  J.  Dowknd'. 

13.  N6  £  18/1 8v  'resolucdn  Anon. ;  Bk2,  'Dowlands  Adew  for  Master  Oliver  CKounveQ*. 
(fi>r  lute  and  ban  viol);  Opat  No.  V,   4  (arranged  SJn^aoi^ 

14.  D5  ff.  2v/3,  WT.  Anon. ;  TGG  p.  53,  'Pavana  Englesa  Tertia'  Anon. ;  Var  Pauin  No.  5, 
'Sir  John  Langton  his  Pauin'  'Con^osed  by  lohn  Dowland  Batchder  of  Musicke*.  (See 
also  Lost  No.  10). 

15.  31  ff.  35V/36,  'Dowlands  Lachrimae  maister  Dowland';  G  ff.  25V/26,  WT.  Anon. ;  D2  f. 
8iv,  WT.  Anon.;  JP  ff.  i6v/i7.  'Lacrime  by  Dowland*;  D5  ff.  9V/21,  WT.  'J:D';  38  ff. 
22V/23,  'Lacrime  Pauin  by  Mr  John  Dowland';  W  f,  4V,  'Pauane  Lachrima:  Mr 
Dowland' ;  LHC  £  8v,  'Pauana  by  J.  Dowlande  Lachrimae' ;  FD  ff.  i  Sv/ip,  'Lacrame  mr 
Dowknd';  WB  No.  3  'Laaimc  by  LD.';  64  £  i,  'Lacrame'  Anon.;  H  £  iiv,  WT. 
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Anon.  (A  mi.) ;  D2  ff.  75V/77,  'Lachrimae  Jo.  Dowl*.  (A  mi.) ;  30  ff.  14V/15,  WT.  Anoo.; 
30  fF.  36V/37,  'Lacrimae  CK';  27  [5V/6]  'Dowlandes  Lacrimx',  in  A  mi. 

Foreign  versions  and  arrangements  (lute)  Printed  books 

BTH  fT.  i6v/i7,  'Fantasia loannis Dooland  Angli  Lachrimae';  BNP  No.  7,  'Lachrimje  J. 
Dooland  a  I.B.B.  in  hanc  concert,  accommodate*;  Flo  fF.  94/94V/95,  'Pauana  Lachrimae 
and  'Reprinse*  Anon.;  FM  Libcr  Sccundus,  No.  91,  'Pavana  a  5  voc.  Dulandi  AngU'; 
TGG  p.  60  'Pavana  Lachrimae  V.S.'  (Valcntinus  Strobchus);  NGC  p.  16,  'Pavane 
Lachrimae  met  den  Bass'  Anon.  DM  f.  2V,  'Preludium  Lachrime'  loaciumus  van  den 
Hove'. 

MSS 

KlO  fF.  5/5V,  'pauana  lacrima'  Anon.;  fF  55V/56,  'pauana  lacrima;'  Anon.;  L  p.  78, 
'Pavana  Lachrymac'  Anon.  (German  tablamrc);  B  fF.  36V/37/  37V/38,  'Fantasia  Joannis 
Dulandi';  Thy  f.  388V,  'Lacrime'  Anon.;  F.  389V,  'Lacryme'  Anon,  (for  2nd  lute  or 
consort?) ;  Fab  £  109V,  'Lacrime  Angelica'  Anon.  (German  tabkture) ;  Slo  £  2iVy  'Pavan 
Lacrymx'  Anon.;  Dol  £  225V  in  G. 

Arrangements  for  other  instruments 

MCL  No.  7,  'Lachrimae  Pauin*  Anon. ;  CCB  a.  f.  i6v,  'Lachrimae'  Anon. ;  CCB  b.  f. 
25,  'Lachhnue'  Anon.;  CCB  c.  £  3v,  'Lachrimae'  Anon.;  CCB  d.  £  6v,  'Lachrimae' 
Anon.  D14  £  aSy.  'Laduamae'  Anon,  (dteem  sob) ;  D2  £  847,  Xadirimae  J.D.'  (bandofa) 
RS  No.  9,  'Ladtrtnue'  Anon,  (lyia  viol) ;  FVB  No.  CXXI,  'Pavana  Lachrymac  John 
Dowknd'  set  by  William  Bynl;  No.  CCXC,  'Ladirynue  F^van,  John  Dovdand'  set  by 
Giles  Famaby;  Bull  £  7Sy,  'Dowlancles  Lachrimae  out  of  my  Costn  Maryes  booke'; 
F  83,  'Dowlands  Lachrimae  sett  by  Mr  Randell';  BCV  pp.  8-12,  *Lacrime  Pauin* 
Benjamin  Cosyn;  Nev  £  71,  'Lacrimae'  Anon.;  Sdii  p.  35,  'Paduana  Lagrima'  (organ); 
FLH  fF  12-13,  'Pavane  Lachrimae*  (solo  recorder);  ff.  62y-65,  'Pavane  Lachrime'  (solo 
recorder);  BD  pp.  42/43,  'Lachrima  by  m'  Dowland'  (lyra  viol);  Braye  Band  F  lyv 
(consort  Frag.)  F  92V,  'Lachrimae'  (consort  complete);  Pad  Bi.  zvjit  'Pauana  Lachryme' 
(organ)  SW£  p.  240. 

wktch  ^te,  the  Ladvinue  theme 

Var  Pauin  i,  'Mauritius  Landgrauios  Hesna  fecit  in  honorem  loanni  Doulandi  Anglormn 
Orphci';  Thomas  Tomkins,  Songs  of  3.4.5.  and  6.  Parts  (1622)  No.  7,  'O  let  me  Uue  For 
true  loue'  dedicated  'To  Doctor  Douland';  Anthony  Holbome,  Panaris  GalUards 
Almains  (1599)  No.  7  'Pauan*;  No.  21,  'InFernum';  No.  23,  'Spero';  No.  27,  'Image  oF 
Melancholy';  No.  49,  'Pauana  Plorauit';  Fullsack,  Ausserlesener  Paduanen,  I  Theil  (1607) 
No.  II  ^  5  'Paduana'  and  'Galliarda';  Wilham  Lawes,  Bod.  MS  Mus.  Sch.  B.2;  Johann 
Schop.  Neuer  HimUscher  Lieder  Sonderbahres  Buck  (1654),  p.  158,  'Gott  der  du  mit  eigner 
hand  in  Paradiss'  by  P.  Meier.  (See  also  under  Songs^  Bk2  No.  2,  and  Consort  Musk, 
LoST  No.  I.)  FVB  No.  CUD,  *Pavana  Ihomas  Morley'  D9.  f£  11^/12,  'A  pauen  Mr 
Biide  see  to  lute  by  fr.  Cutting'. 

16.  D5  £  47V/48,  WT.  'J:  Dowlande'. 

17.  DS  ff.  64v/6s,  *Ilie  Lady  Russdb  Pauen'  Anon ;  D9  ff.  sv/6,  'The  lady  Russells  paven* 
Anon.;  G  ff.  37V/38,  WT.  Anon.;  30  ff.  5v/6,  'A  Pauen  fay  John  Dowlande'. 

t«.  D5  fF  5IV/52.  WT.  'p';  D9  fF  iv/2.  WT.  *JD  B  of  Musicke'. 

19.  D2  F  53,  WT.  Anon.;  D5  fF  2iv/io,  WT.  Anon.  H  f.  11,  WT.  Anon.  31  fF  28V/29, 
'maister  pypers  galiard  by  maister  Dowland' ;G  F  28v,  WT.  Anon.;  D9  £  73V,  WT. 
Anon.;  30  ff.  3V/4,  WT.  Anon.  BTH  £  107V,  'GaUiarda  loanius  Doland'. 
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Airmgemcnts  by  other  composers 

NCL  No.  9,  'Pipers  Galiard'  Anon,  (cittern)  ;  FVB  No.  CLXXXII,  'Pipers  Galliard'  by 
John  Bull,  followed  by  'Variatio  Ejusdcm'  by  Cull;  MCL  No.  5,  'Galliard  to  Captaine 
¥ipm  Pauiii'  Anon.;  WC  No.  l  of  the  pieces  for  lyra  viol,  'If  my  complaints'  Anon. 
FoflKtt  £  Anon. ;  CL  Ox.  MS  43 1,  (virginals)  an  inaccucafie  copy  of  preceding,  attr. 
Byid;  Dres  p.  4  (modem  nmnbering),  *Tht  Galliard'  Anon,  (keyboard),  difierent  from 
the  preceding.  LTO  f.  13,  *Gaillarde'  Anon,  (lute);  Biaye  Bind  f.  89,  'Pipers  galliard' 
(consort  part).  (See  also  Bkl  No.  4  and  LoSt  No.  18);  Cui  ZI  £  7,  'The  galeard';  Md 
£  22V,  'The  galyeard'.  Bassus  of  Bk  i.  No.  4. 

20.  02  f.  TV,  'Dowlands  Galliard' ;  Thy  f  22,  'Douwlants  Gailliarde*;  Tol  £  6v,  'A  Galliard 
hy  Dowk*.  Braye  Band  £  lov,  *DowIandes  galliard'  (solo). 

21.  D2  f.  56  WT.  'J.dowl';  H  f.  iiv,  WT.  Anon.;  Myn  f.  I.  'John  Dowlands  Galliardc'; 
27  £  (6v),  'Capit(ain)  Candishe  his  Galy(ard)'. 

22.  Dl  £  95*  'DoTK^ands  Galliarde';  II2  £  56,  WT.  Anon.;  Di  £  60^  'Dow  Galliard';  G  £ 
23,  WT.  Anon. 

Arrangements  by  other  composers 

GCB  b.  £  34V,  'Dowlands  i  Galliarde';  c  £  5,  'Dowlands  first  galliarde';  d.  £  5, 
'Dowlands  first  galliarde'. 

23.  D2  f.  93,  'The  frogg  galliard'  Anon.;  D2  f.  40,  WT.  Anon.;  G  fT.  26V/27,  WT.  Anon. 
FD  f.  1 2V,  'frog  Galliard  Jo :  dowlandc'  (autograph) ;  30  fT.  42V/43 ,  'Frogg  galliard'  Anon. ; 
Thy  f.  28v,  'Frogge  Galliarde'  Anon.;  Stra  No.  13,  'Frogges  Galzeart'. 

Arrangements  by  other  composers 

NCL  No.  24,  'The  Frogge'  Anon.;  MCL  No.  10,  'The  Frog  Galhard'  Anon.;  CMV 
'Frogge  Galliard  set  by  Mr  Willoughby.  Aug.  25.  1612' ;  Ske  No.  20,  'Froggis  Galziard* 
Anon.;  CSR  1647  p.  24,  'Forgs  Gaillardc'  Anon.  Tune  adapted  to  Dutch  words;  1655 
p.  24,  'Frogs  Gaillarde'  Anon.  As  above;  1675  p.  23,  WT.  Anon,  but  with  the  same 
words;  NGCp.  54,  'Nou,  Nou'  Anon. ;  NUr  f.  9v,  'galliarda  Frog  Canto' ;  f.  lo'galliarda 
Frog  Pasy'  (two  sets  of  divisions  for  lute). 

Ballads 

'The  Shepherds  Delight',  Roxburghe  Collection,  i.  388  (Ebsworth  edidon.  Vol.  2,  p. 
528) ;  'Tlie  True  Loves  knot  Untyed',  Pepys  Collection,  Vol  IV,  p.  44. 

24.  Di  £  58,  'fr.  bac  Galliard'  Anon. ;  JO  £  33v,  'Galliard  J J^.' 

Settings  by  other  composers 

D5  f  63,  'A  Galliard  fr.  Cuttinge*.  (lute).  (See  also  Songs  Bkl  No.  19) 

25.  D2  £  12,  'Dowl  Mellancoly  GalUard';  G  £  24V,  WT.  Anon. 

26.  D5  £  a6^  WT.  'JJ>.*  (See  alto  Sol^s  Bki  No.  3  and  Consort  Musk  LoST  No.  13) 

27.  D5  f  49V,  WT. 'Jd5.* 

28.  D5  ff.  35V/36,  WT.  'J.D.';  G  ff.  20V/21,  WT.  Anon.;  LHC  f.  54,  'Galliarda.  J:D:';  38 
if.  15V/16,  *A  gallyard  upon  the  gallyard  before  by  Mr  Dowland';  KlO  S,  SM-v/95» 
'Galliard  Dullande' ;  TGG  p.  108,  'Galliardo  2'  'incerti  Authoris*. 

29.  Ds  ff-  i^/i7>  WT.  'J.D.';  LHC  £  10,  'Gagliarda  J:  Doulande'  (see  LoST  No.  15) 

30.  D5  E  25V/26,  WT.  *Jo;  D.' 
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31.  D5  f.  37.  WT.  •ja>\ 

32.  D9  f.  20  'Mrs  vauz  Galliaide  Jo  Dowland  Bachder  of  Musicke' ;  TGG  p.  108  'GaUiaido 
i"iiioeiti  Audioris*. 

33.  D9  fF.  lyv/iS  'Mr  Langtons  galliard  Mr  Dow  Bach,  of  Mus.';  G  f.  18,  WT.  Anon. 

34.  D9  f.  29,  Mignarda  Jo  Dowiandt*;  D2  f.  77  'Mignardc'  Anoo.;  !>$  t  3IV,  WT.  'JJD.' 
(See  also  &n^s  PS  No.  5  and  Omsm  Musk  LoST  No.  14) 

35.  D9f.  37v*GaIliaidJI>owde';(11ie4th,  5th  and  6th  lettenoftfae  name  ate  destroyed  by 
damp.)  Tliy  f.  2dv  'GaOarde'  Anon. 

36.  D9  f.  19V,  *Mr  Knights  GaUiard  J.  Dowla' ;  D5  f.  56,  Mr  knights  galliard  Jo  Dowland'. 

37.  Bkl  No.  22  'My  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  galliard';  D9  f.  90  WT.  Anon.  CantUS  only. 
35  p*  I57»      ^■'Ord  Chamberlaine  his  galliard'.  A  copy  in  compressed  score  on  two  staves. 

38.  MB'lbeRigihtHbnoarablediel^rdViscoumlisb^HttGa]^^ 

Contents  'Syr  Robert  Sidneys  Galliard';  Di  £  $2,  'Sozanna  GaUiard'  Anon.  APG  ed. 
Engeflce,  p.  112  'Galliard  1 5,  "Ihon  Dotdand".'  (See  also  Consort  Musk  LoST  No.  19) 

39.  FD  f.  6,  'Doulands  rounde  battell  gaiyardc*. 
Arrongements  by  other  composers 

CCB  b.  f.  36V  'Dowlands  Rounde  b.  galUard',  c  £  5V,  'Dowlands  round  Battell 
liarde',  d.  f.  5,  'Do:  Round  Bactcll  galliarde*. 

40.  Vu  Galliard  No.  i.  Hie  most  high  and  mightie  ChHstums  the  finirdi  King  of  Den- 
mark,  his  GaUiard'  ^bhn  DovHand  Batcheler  of  Musidc';  D9  £  23,  'Mr  Mildmays 
GaUiard  JJD.'  f.  94v»  bars  48  to  the  end,  subscribed  *Do^^ands  plus  in  prima  p(arte  libri); 

FD  fT  lov/ii,  'the  Battel!  gallyard  Mr  Dowland';  JP  fif.  ijvfiS,  'the  battell  galyerd  mr 
dowlandc';  W  f.  5v,  'The  Battle  Galliard*  Anon.;  38  ff.  12V/13,  'The  Battle  gaUiard  Mr 
Dowland';  Tol  jv  'The  battaile  GaUiardc  by  Johnson';  TGG  pp.  112/113,  *gallia«k 
Robert.  Doulandt';  LoST  No.  11. 

Amtngements  by  odter  composers 

Sdw  £  50v-52r,  'GaUiarda  Ddenti  Varirt  Sam.  SdL* 

41.  D2  f.  59,  'K  Darcyes  galliard'  Anon.;  Var  Galliard  No.  2,  'The  most  sacred  Queene 
Blizabedi,  her  GaUiaid'.  'lohn  Doirfaiid  Batcheler  of  Musick'. 

Arrangements  by  other  composers 

CCB  b.  f.  20,  'Do.  Re.  Ha.  galhard'; c  £  6.  'Dowl.  Reads  a  GaUiard';  d.  £  5V.  'DowL 

R.H.  galliarde'. 

42.  FD  £  16,  'Can  she  excuse  J.  doulande'  (autograph);  G  f.  24,  WT,  Anon.;  WB  No.  12, 
'A  GaUiarde  by  LD.' ;  H  £  i  iv,  WT.  Anon,  hi  f.  40V,  WT.  Anon. ;  £  62V.  WT.  AnoiL; 
Var  Galliard  No.  3,  'The  Right  Honourable  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  his  Galliard'  'John 
Dowland,  Batcheler  of  Musick';  Thy  f  'Can  she  excuse*  Anon.;  KlO  £  2,  'Gag- 
harda'  Anon.;  £  2v,  WT.  Anon.;  £  56V,  daulant  gagliardc*. 

Asrangements  by  other  composers 

Lute:  LHC  £  55,  'Gall:  Mr  D:B:  (Daniel  Bacheler);  30  £  48,  WT.  Anon.;  Nur  £  6v 
'GaUiard  Pipers  No.  i';  £  7,  'GaUiard  Pipers  No.  2';  f  65V,  'Galliarta  Pipers';  B  £  30, 
'GaUiarda*  Anon.;  £  124,  'Galliarda'  Anon.;  SdM  pp.  36/37/38,  'Gaillarde  du  comte 
JBssex'  Anon.  Arr.  VaUet?;  TGG  p.  121,  'Galliarda  12'  'incerti  Authoiis'  foUowcd  by 
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Variations  by  Valentinus  Strobelius;  Bull  ff.  ySv/So,  'Galliard  Can  she  excuse  and  may 
serve  to  Lachrims'  Anon,  (virginals);  FVB  No.  CLXXXVIII,  'Can  shee'  Anon.; 
NCL  No.  13,  'Galliard:  Can  she  excuse  my  wrongs'  Anon,  (cittern);  MCL  No.  6, 
'Galliard  Can  she  excuse'  Anon,  (consort);  GSR  1647  p.  66,  *Sang:  Galliarde  Essex', 
(Cantos  with  Dutdi  words);  16^5  p.  68,  'Sang:  Galliard  Essex'  (as  above);  1675  p.  48, 
(Cantus  with  Dutdi  words,  tune  unacknowledged) ;  1680  p.  44;  1688  p.  50;  1690  p.  67 
(all  as  1675)  N6  f.  37,  WT.  Anon,  (a  consort  part)  NKM  i  4,  *Pypers  Galliard'  BD  pp. 
36/37.  'A  galliard'  ^yra  viol). 

(See  also  under  Stmgs  Bki  No.  5  and  Consort  Musk  LoST  No.  12) 

43.  D9  f.  91V,  WT.  Anon.,  Mar  f.  381,  'my  ladie  Riches  galliard'  Anon.;  f.  190,  a  £ve-bar 
fragment,  WT  Anon.  JP  £  18,  'My  Lady  Riches  galyerd'  Anon. ;  D5  f.  9,  WT.  *JX>*;  W 
£  5,  'galliard  Mr  Dowland';  Myn  £  5,  'Doulands  Bells' ;  Niir  £  z,  'Galliaida  Anglica' 
Anon. ;  Thy  £  aiv,  The  Lady  Ricfa  hir  gaillard'  Anon.,  Var  Galliard  No.  5,  The  Right 
HdnoonUe  the  Lady  Ridi,  her  Galliard'  lohn  Do^dand  Batdieler  of  Mi»ick'. 

Arrangements  by  other  composers 

BD  p.  37  'my  Ladie  ridiis  galliard'  Anon.  (Lyra  viol);  A15  f.  30V  (No.  47),  'Ladyc 
Ritches  Galliard'  Anon,  (two  instrumental  parts,  Cantus  and  Bassos). 

44.  N6  f.  I,  WT.  Anon.;  f.  2,  'The  Erie  of  Darbies  Galiard  by  Mr  Jo  Dowland';  G  f.  21, 
WT.  Anon,;  W  f.  7,  'Galliard  Dowlande';  Tol  f.  13V  *a  galiardc  by  Mr  Dowland';  D5 
f.  38,  WT,  Anon.;  Var  GaUiard  No.  4,  'The  Right  Honourable  Ferdinando  Larle  of 
Darby,  his  GalBard'  'lohn  Dowland  Batcheler  of  Musick*. 

45.  D2  f.  58,  'K  Darcies  Spirite  JiDowl';  Var  Galliard  No.  6,  'The  Right  Honourable  the 
Lady  Cliftons  Spirit'  'Robert  Douland'. 

46.  PS  No.  22/GalIianl  to  ItfdHiftiMf'. 

Arrangements  by  other  composers 

BCV  p.  ia-i4»  The  Galfiaid  to  itt*  (Lachrimse)  'Ben  Gosyn' ;  Braye  Baii4  £  i8v  'Lach- 
rimae  Galliard'  (consort). 

47.  Var  Alniain  No.  7,  'Sir  John  Smirh  his  Almame'  Anon.;  FD  it.  13V/14,  'Mr  Smythcs 
Allmon  Jo.  doulande'  (autograph);  Mar  p.  384  'An  alma)Tic  douland';  Thy  f.  503, 
'Allemand  Angloysc'  Anon.;  38  f.  8v,  'Smythcs  Allmaync'  Anon.  ;  27  f.  (6),  'Smiths 
Almain'  (frag.);  B  f.  43,  'Ahnand  Angl'  Anon.  (3  undccoratcd  strains;  rather  confused). 

48.  D2  f.  48,  'Allmaine  J.  Dowland*;  Wi  f  17,  *anc  almanc'  Anon.;  W  f.  5,  'Almayne 
Dowland*;  Myn  f.  10,  'Doulands  allman';  Thy  fF.  492/493,  'Mr  Daulants  nllmande';  L 
p.  367  'Chorea  Anglica  5'  Anon.;  p.  491,  'Almanda  Dulandi';  TGG  p.  80,  'Chorea 
Anglica*  Anon.;  DM f  59 'Ballet Englcsc'  'Inccrto';  FD f.  iiv, 'the Lady  Laitons  Almone 
Jo  doulande'  (autograph) ;  BTH  f.  139V  'Chorea  Anghcana;  27  f.  lov,  WT.  Anon.  (frag.). 

Arrangements  hf  Other  tomposers 

CSR  1647  p«  197.  'Sang:  Doulants  Almande'  (Adapted  to  Dutch  words);  1655  p.  227, 
(as  above) ;  1675  p- 157.  WT.  Anon. ;  Bod.  Mus.MSai43,flf.4v/5,  'Dowlands almayne'; 
Braye  Band  f.  11,  'Dowlandes  aUmaine*  (solo). 

49.  I>2  f.  38,  WT.  >hn  Dowland';  £  47,  WT.  ^D.' 

5OW  Wi  f.  15,  'Mistris  Whittes  thingc  Jhonc  Dowlande';  D2  f.  63V,  *W  Thinge'  Anon.; 
Tol  f  7,  'Mrs  Whites  Choyce'^Anon.;  JP  f.  19,  WT.  Anon.;  38  f  2  'Mris.  Whites 
Choyce'  Anon,  (in  F);  Tol  f.  7,  'Mrs  Whites  Choice'  Anon,  (in  F);  27  f.  (o),  (frag). 
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Arrangements  by  other  composers 

RvP  No.  LXXXIX,  a  5,  *Mcin  Hertz  mit  schmcrtz  ist  ubcrall  vcrwundet  &c*. 

51.  I>5t32,WT.*Ji>.' 

52.  D5  f.  loov,  WT,  Anon. ;  G  f.  24,  WT.  Anon. ;  B  f.  46V,  'Dolandi  Saltarella' ;  DM  f.  58, 
'Almande  loan  Douland'  (the  lute  part  from  LoST).  (See  also  LoST  No.  20) 

Arrangements  by  other  composers 

Taf  No.  IIX,  'Aria*  'Johan  Douland'  {k  4) ;  RvP  No,  LXXI,  WT.  AnoiL  (i  s);  10  £  ft 
No.  2/6,  'An  Almain'  (Cancus  and  Bassus  only). 

53-  n>£a3y,WT,  A]ion.(banito8ody,mDow]and*s]iaiid);D9f.  28v,  'MnClifioiis 
Albnaine  Jo  Dowland';  6.  f.  44,  WT.  Anon. 

54.  D5  f.  7,  WT,  Anon, ;  FD  f.  22v,  *my  Lady  Hunsdons  Allmande  J:  doulande  Bacheler  of 
musicke'  (the  whole  in  Dowland's  hand);  64  f.  IV,  'My  lady  hunssdons pufie  Douland' ; 
D9  f.  38,  WT.  J.  Dowland*. 

Arrangements  by  odter  composers 

Florence,  Bibl.  naz.  Magi.  XIX,  115.  ff.  5/5V,  'Aria  Francese*  Anon,  (keyboard);  Chile- 
sotti,  Da  un  Codice  Lauten-Budi  del  Cinquecento  (1890),  p.  78,  'Pezzo  italiano'  Anon.  (&om 
the  Dusiacki  lute  MS,  now  destroyed,  p.  213);  OsthofT,  Der  Lautenist  Santmo  Garsi  de 
Parma[i926),  'Ballecto  di nil Donino  Garsi, fatto per il  S. Duca di Mantua*. 

55.  FD  f.  5v,  'winter  jomps'  Anon:  1 31  £  23,  ,Mn  Winters  Jumpp'  Anon.;  WB.  No.  x8 
'Mistris  Winten  lumpe  made  by  LD.*;  L  p.  241,  *Cuirent  Dulandi  8*. 

Arrangements  by  other  composers 

Ter  p.  96,  No.  CLVII,  'Courantc'  'Inccrti'.  i  4;  p.  178,  No.  CCC,  'Gaillardc'  'Inccrti',  ^ 
4. 

56.  I>2  £  22,  *Mn  Whites  Noching  Jo  Dowland  Badider  of  Mundce*. 

57.  Dp  f.  20V,  'Mrs  vanxes  Gigge  Jo  Dowland  Badider  of  Mnsidce'. 

58.  D9  £  21V,  'The  Shomakers  Wi£:.  A  Toy  J.  Dowland';  D5  £  6v,  WT.  Anon. 

59.  Wi  £  II,  'tarletooes  risecrecdone  Jo  Dowlande*. 

60.  N6  f.  21 V,  'Come  away'  Anon. ;  Kio  f.  iv,  'Paduana'  Anon. ;  f.  64V,  WT.  Anon.;  L p. 
472  'Commia  guinae  Dulandi  5';  p.  512,  'Conmua  Doulandi*. 

61.  I>2  £  55V, 'Odando  sk^eth  JD'. 
OAer  settings 

Lute:  BD  p.  iii,  'Orlando*  Anon.:  Myn  £  jv  'Oriando  (urioso  1597'  Anon.;  TGG  p. 
47,  'Orlandtts  fiuiosus'  'E.M.  A.'  (Elias  Mertel),  Hiy  £  399  'Qdando'  Anon. ;  KlO  £  23  V, 
'Orlando  Fitrioso'  Anon.;  Flo  £  106^  'Oilando  Chanson  Englesc'  Anon.  MSLB  £  22v 
*Eng|esa'  Anon.;  GCB  b.  £  i6v,  'Oriando  sleepedi'  Anoo.  (dttem  part  of  contort). 

Ballads 

Shir  No.  LVm,  'My  dear  adieu!  my  sweet  love,  farewell*  to  'Orlandos  mnrique*. 

62.  D4  f.  I IV,  'fortune  by  Jo:  Dowland';  G  f.  27,  WT.  Anon.;  W  f.  2,  'Fortune  Mr  Dow- 
land' ;  Myn  f.  pv,  'fortiine  Douland' ;  WB  No,  6,  'Fortune  by  I,D,';  BD  p.  14,  'fortune 
my  foe  to  the  consort'.  Anon. ;  Thy  £  387V,  'Fortune Jo  Doulande'. 
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63.  D2£56,'CoiiipIaincJJ>'. 

64.  D5  ff.  39V/40.  WT.  JD* ;  G  ff.  1 7v/i 8,  WT.  Aimml ;  WB  No.  16.  'Go fiom my  windowe 
made  by  I.D.' ;  JP  f.  297,  'Go  from  my  window  by  M  Dowland*. 

65.  D2  f.  58,  'Lord  Strangs  March  J.D.* 

6d.  JP  £  25,  'My  lord  wiUobcs  wellcomc  home  by  John  dowland';  G  f.  38,  WT.  Anon.; 
D2  f.  58V.  'My  L  Williaghby  Tune  J  D* ;  Myn  f.  i,  'Mmy  lord  wilobie'  Anon. ;  Wi  f.  12, 
*my  lo:  willobcis'  tuncjhonc  Doulandc*;  FD  f.  9v,  WT.  'Jo.  douland'  (autograph);  Tol 
£  I IV,  'My  Lo;  Wilobies  welcomhome'  by  'Jo:  Dowland'  (pare  for  second  lute  Co  FD). 

67.  D9    67V/68  'WaJIwngham  Jo  Dowland', 

68.  D5  ff.  3 8V/39.  WT.  JD' ;  G  ff.  21  v/22,  WT.  Anon.; Tciitf  (unfoliated)  'Aloe*. 

69.  D9  ff.  68v/69/^v,  'Loch  to  departeJo:Dowland' 

7a  D9  ff.  29V/30,  'Robin Jo  Dowland';  JP  f.  22V,  'Sweet  Robyne'  Anon.;  £  35,  'Sweet 
Robyne'  Anon.;  TGGpp.  114/115,  'GalliardaJD*. 

Pjtos  of tMoertfipi  dffifbilfoii 

71.  JP  £  23V/24, 'A  Fantasia',  Anon. 

72.  G  ff  42V/43,  WT.  Anon. 

73.  P9  £  44V/45/45V,  WT.  Anon. 

74.  31  £  24,  WT.  Anon. 

75.  Da  £  48,  'A  Dream'  Anon. ;  H  £  3,  WT.  Anon. 

Arrangements  by  other  composers 

CCB  b.  £  26v,  'My  Lady  Leightons  Pauen', 

76.  G£42,WT.Anoa.;D9£i9/GaIliardWdi'. 

77.  Mar  £  3  82,  'Miscris  Norrishis  Dehght',  Anon. 

78.  G£26,WT.Anon. 

79.  FD  £  23,  WT.  Anon.  (What  if  a  day) 

80.  M>ni  £  7  'A  Coyc  Joye'  Anon. 

81.  Da£56,WT.Anon. 
AmmganaUs  by  other  composers 

CCB  a.  £  53,  'Tarktonsjigg'  Anon.;  b.  £  17,  'Taxletoosjigge'  Anon.;  d.  £  5,  'Tarietxmi 
Jibes'  Anon. ;  D4a3  £  25,  ^adetons  Witty'  Anon. ;  (dttem) 

82.  D9  ff.  22/21 V  WT.  'Dowland'  and  'F  Cutting'. 

83.  Myn  f.  I2V  'Dowlands  Galliard';  W  ff.  15V/16  'My  Lady  Mildmays  dehghte'  Anon.; 
FD  £  22  'Johnsons  gallyaid';  N6  £  xi  'Galliaid  Ro Johnson';  38  £  i6v,  'Mr  Johnsons 
galiyard'. 

84.  D9£  17* 'HaaeUwoodsGaUiazdJo  Dowland';  H£  5*  WT.  Anon. 

85.  L  p.  218,  'Galliarda  Dulandi  39';  p.  235,  'Galiaida*. 
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Settings  by  other  composers 

D2f.  71 V,  'f  Cuttings  galliard';  31  f,  34  'a  galiard  by  mr  Cuttinge';  Mar  p.  386,  'Gailiard 
Alfonsus';  G  f.  29,  WT.  Anon.;  Thy  t.  33,  'Maister  Hayls  Gaiiiard'. 

86.  L  p.  114,  'Pauana  Dulandi'. 

87.  L  p.  i95»  'GalHaida  Dulamli  8*. 

The  following  numbers  are  included  in  The  Collected  Lute  Music  t^John  DowUmd,  All  are 
either  based  on  compositions  by  Dowland  or  arc  closely  related. 

88.  30  if.  3V/4,  *The  gailiard  to  the  pauan  before*.  It  is  immediately  preceded  by  'Pipen 
Pauan  by  John  Dowbnde  B.M.'.  Diapason  at  D.  D9  £  73V,  WT.  Anon.  Diapason  at  D. 
The  same  piece  widi  some  variant  readings,  and  lacking  the  final  four  ban.  Many  of  die 
pieces  in  30  bear  traces  of  a  penonal  handling.  Possibly  the  writer  of  this  MS  had  a 
taste  for  introducing  variants  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  he  had  them  from  some  other 
mundan  with  this  idiosyncrasy,  from  whom  Holmes  also  had  his  copy  of  the  piece.  An 
example  of  this  individualistic  treatment  is  the  two-part  figure  in  bars  29,  30  and  31, 
which  is  not  found  in  any  well  authenticated  copies  of  this  gailiard  but  occurs  again  in 
the  anonymous  'Can  she  excuse'  on  f.  48  of  the  same  MS.  Daniel  Bacheler  makes  great 
play  with  an  exactly  similar  figure  in  his  setting  of  'Mounsicrs  Almaine'  in  Var. 

89.  30  £  48,  WT.  Anon.  Diapason  at  D.  A  setting  of  *Can  she  excuse'.  For  reasons  agamst 
accepting  this  as  an  authentic  Dowland  version  see  note  to  88.  The  first  few  bars  closely 
resemble  the  'Gall:  Mr  D:B:'  (Daniel  Bacheler)  of  LHC  f.  55,  although  the  tvvo  pieces 
diverge  in  the  later  treatment  and  the  LHC  setting  lacks  the  two-part  figure,  already 
mentioned,  which  appears  again  in  bars  29-31  of  this  version. 

5K».  30  f.  42V/43,  'Frogg  gailiard*;  Anon.  Diapason  at  D.  This  is  another  of  the  very  per^ 
sonal  settings  in  30.  It  is  curious  in  that  the  first  three  bars  correspond,  with  minor 
differences,  to  ban  9, 10  and  11  of  No.  23a.  In  the  fint  repeat  (bars  17-33)  ^  cactra  bar 
is  introduced. 

91.  Da  £  52,  'Susanna  Gailiard'.  Anon.  Comparison  with  No.  38  diows  tliis  galliatd  to  be 
almost  certainly  by  Dowland,  Iwt  in  copying  it  Hdmes  nuufe  a  number  of  errors. 

92.  D5  f.  63,  'A  Gailiard  fr.  Cuttinge*.  Diapason  at  D.  This  setting  is  included  as  a  matter 
of  interest  and  as  an  example  of  the  successful  marriage  of  Dowland's  melody  (No.  24) 
with  Cutting's  style. 

ADDITIONAL  SOURCES  FOR  SOM£  COMPOSITIONS 
No. 

1.  Fantasia.  Bnlie  £  [18V/22],  'Fuga*.  A  simplified  vetsioQ. 

2.  Forlome  Hope  Fancy,  Lvov  S.  S4'vls6,  'fantasia'.  Anon. 

3.  Fanw^l  Mylitisp.  i,  'Gtammatica  illustris Dodand';  TGGp.  18,  'Fantasia 6*,  Anon.; 
Lvov  C  41V/43,  'Fantasia',  Anon. 

6.  A  Fancy.  Mylius  p.  18,  'Fantasia  i',  Anon.  ;  Lvov  ft'.  39V/41,  'Fantasi*,  Anon. 

8.  Piper's  Pavan,  Linz  £  21,  'Pauane',  Anon.  £ys  £  57,  'Quis  vis  ingenius'.  Anon,  (key- 
board). 
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9.  Semper  Dowland  Semper  Dolens.  Piague,  Nadond  Museum,  MS  IV.  G.  18.  ff  38V/40., 
'Pauana  Douland',  Itaiian  ubbtuie. 

xa  Sohu  am  sola.  Bmtd  AT.  lov/i  i,  'Solus  cum  s(^  By  Mr  Dcywknd  Bachder  of  Music  ; 
L  pp.  104/105,  'Pauana  17',  Anon. 

15.  Lachritn(V.  Board  fF.  iiv/12,  'Lachrimac  J:D:*;  Linz  f.  11,  'Pauana  Lachrimi',  Anon.; 
L  pp.  122/123,  'Pauana  La  Crumx',  Anon.  Derived  from  'Lachrimac'  but  with  altered 
harmony.  Eys  f.  24V,  'Pavana  Lachrima*,  Anon. 

19.  Piper's  Galliard.  Board  f  21  v,  'Yf  my  Complaynts  Jo :  Dowla  B:  M';  Dol  ff.  92V/93, 
'Galliarde',  Anon.;  Matthew  Otlcy's  Cittern  Book,  f  [14],  'Dowlands  Gal';  CCB  e. 
£  4v,  'Pipers  Galliard',  Jo:  Dowland/'Thomas  Robinson'.  Difierent  from  NCX  No.  9. 

aa.  Dowland* s  Fkst  CaUM  Bottd  22v,  'A  Galliard',  Anon.  GCB  e.  £  a8,  'Galliatda  Jo. 
Dowl'. 

23.  The  Frog  Gtdlkrd,  Biahe  if.  [6V/7],  'Galiarda  die  fiog*.  Anon. ;  Linz  £  94V,  'Frogges 
GaUiaid',  Anon,  (Gennan  keyboard  tablatuce).  L  p.  198,  'Rechenbergers  GaUiaidc  15', 
Anon.  L  p.  230,  'Galliarda  I.AJP.';  Nlir  £  13V,  'Galliarda',  Anon. 

28.  A  Galliard  on  a  galliard  by  Daniel  Bachclcr.  Board  ff.  16V/17,  'GaDiard  D:B:  A  GalUard 
By  Mr  Jo:  Dowland  Bacheler  of  Museque*. 

40.  The  Kiti^i  of  Denmark's  Galliard.  Board  ff.  lyv/iS,  'The  kinge  of  Denmark  his  gall', 
Anon.  The  following  25  bars  have  been  added,  whether  by  Dowland  or  not  is  un- 
certain: 
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.d  :  1.4  

Urn  secdon  is  followed  by  44  ban  vnAi  the  dde  'Mr.  Dofwland  his  Battle  gaily*. 
Appasendy  anodier  vecsioii  of  the  same  piece.  BuIm  £  [24],  'GaUaida  Boffewt',  Amm. 
A  Tory  simplified  venion. 

41.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Galliard.  CCB  e.  f.8,  WT,  Anon. 

42.  Can  she  excuse.  Linz  f.  41,  'Galliarda  Englessa',  Anon,;  Flo  f.  99,  'Galiarda',  Anon.; 
Hain  Sechter  Thail,  f.  22v,  'Gagliarda  Inglcse  Bella:  Joan  Dooland';  B  f.  293,  'Galliarda 
Gregorii' ;  B  f.  239V,  'Galliarda*,  Anon.  Niir  f.  6v,  'Galliard  Pipers  No.  i'  has  the  words 
'basslauten  clause'  written  at  the  end.  Possibly  part  of  a  duet.  Niir  f.  yv,  'Pipers  Galliard 
No.  3',  Anon.;  Niir  f.  66,  'Alitcr*.  Ey»  £  62v,  'Galliard',  Anon,  (keyboard). 
Excuse  me,  NCL  No.  21,  'Eatcose  me'.  Anon.  For  many  settings  <^  diis  piece  in  country 
dance  £onn,  and  its  use  in  ballad  operas  until  1767,  see  John  Ward,  'A  Dovdand 
Miscdlany',  p.  67. 

43.  LaJy  Rich*s  Galliard.  Brahe  S.  [16V/17],  'Galiarda  Englcse',  Anon.  A  very  simplified 
▼ecsioa.  L  p.  145,  'Intrada  6\  Anon.  L  p.  190,  'GaUiarda  2',  Anon. 

47.  Smith's  Almain.  Brahe  [yv/S],  'Ballctto',  Anon.  BD  p.  7,  WT,  Anon.  An  arrangement 
apparently  based  on  Dowland,  but  neither  strain  is  identical. 

48.  LadyLaitonsAlmain.  Linz  f.  28,  * Allemannd  Doolannd  Englessa' ;  L  p.  498,  'Anglicum*, 
Anon.  CCB  b.  f.  28v,  'Dowlands  Allmaine';  Matthew  Otley  Cittern  Book»£[i3v/i4], 
'Doulan:  Gallia:*,  'Doulandes  GaUiarde*. 

49.  A»  Abmdtt,  L  p.  479, '  Almaine  Engksio',  Anon. 

50.  Mrs.  White's  Thing.  Fab  f.  lov,  'Mein  hertz  mit  schmertz' ;  ff.  1  i/i iv,  'Ein  schon  Liedt 
Alio  modo'.  Both  arranged  for  lute.  The  second  is  followed  by  eight  stanzas,  each  one 
begmning  with  a  capital  letter  qpdling  the  name  MARGRETA.  OC8  e.  £  31,  'Mci. 
'Whyte',  Anon. 

52.  Mrs.  Nichols  Altiiain.  FM  II,  No.  115,  'Entrata',  Anon.  L  p.  296,  'Ballet  17',  Anon.; 
L  p.  448,  'Sieh  hertallerUebsters  bild',  Anon.;  Eys  £  10,  *Allamand'  (keyboard). 
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do.  Come  away.  Matthew  Otlcy  Cittern  Book,  f.  ii,  'All  the  day',  Anon. 
<ti.  OrUuub,  Board  f.  i,  'Orlando',  Anon.  Divisions  to  each  strain. 

62.  Fortune,  Linz  f.  34,  'Fortune  DoUand'  (incomplete) ;  f.  38,  'Fortune  Doflanndt*. 

63.  Complaint.  CCB  e.  f.  23,  'Complainte',  'J.  Dowlands';  CCB  b.  f.  21  v, 'Complaint att 
ffortune'  (cittern) ;  CCB  c.  f.  5,  'Complainte  (recorder) ;  CCB  d.  f.  3,  'Complainte  (bass 
viol). 

^  locfc  19  di^NVt  Bny»  Band,  £  92V. 

85.  Gdlhrda  Dulandi.  39  27  f.  7,  Third  strain  only. 

104.  GalUard  Anon.  Mattliew  Odey  a  Cittern  Book,  £  [lov],  *Ga:  7',  'Dowland  p[er] 
Ro[bert]  Sp[rigpell']. 

For  further  additional  sources,  especially  keyboard,  see  John  Ward,  'A  Dowland  Miscellany', 
Journal  of  the  Lute  Society  oj  America,  Vol.  X,  1977. 


VOCAL 

Hie  fi>Oowing  list  of  primed  books  and  MSS  that  contain  songs  by  Dowland  indndes  only 
dioie  iidieie  nuinc  is  picscDL  Hie  many  additional  oocuncnoes  of  the  wocds  akoe  are  not 
mentioned.  In  every  case  the  printed  boob  are  guarded  as  the  primary  source. 

THB  nRST  BOOKE  OP  SONGES 

The  First  Booke  of  Songes  (1597)  S.T.C.  7091 

British  Museum  (imperfect;  Di  missing) 

BoHonPullicIibiaty 

Fdlgerlibcaiy 

The  First  Booke  of  Songes  (1600)  S.T.C.  709a 

British  Museum 
Livefpool  Public  Library 
Fo^erlibcary 

H.  Im  BradfeF^Awienoev  R^nmi,  Yotks. 

The  First  Booke  of  Sondes  (1603)  S.T.C.  7092,5 

Manchester  Public  Library,  Henry  Watson  Music  Collection,  (mipcrfca,  Li  and  La  missing). 

Verso  of  title-page  blank. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  (imperfea) 

The  First  Booke  of  Songs  (1606) 

British  Museum  (imperfea;  Li,  L2  missing.) 

Prince  Dohna-Schlobitten  (perfea) 

The  First  Book  of  Soi^s  (1608) 
Nooopylmown. 

Tie  Pint  Boohe  of  Songs  (161 3) 
Biitidi  Mnseom 
Cfarist  Churdi,  Oxfbid 
Iii^pthhi  Cathifdral 
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St.  Michael's  College,  Tenbury 

Robert  Spencer,  Woodford  Green,  Essex. 

No.  I.  Unquiet  thougjus. 

Bod,  Mus.  MS  f.  T-za  Four  part  books. 

Nat  Lib.  Scot  Adv.  5. 2. 14.  f.  19.  Cantus. 

3.  "Wlio  euer  dunks  or  bopes  of  kmc  for  looc 
BM.  Add.  36,526  (A)  ff.  2  and  8.  Tenor  and  Bassos. 
Bod.  Mus.  MS  £  7-ia 

3.  My  thoughts  are  wingd  with  hopes. 

Bod,  Mus.  MS  f.  7-10. 

(See  also  Solo  No.  26  and  Consort  Music  LoST  No.  13) 

4.  If  my  complaints  could  passions  moue. 
B.M.  Add.  15,117  f.  15V.  Cantus  and  lute. 
B.M.  Add.  24,665  f  I2V.  Cantus  and  Bassus. 
B.M.  Add.  29,481  f  14.  Cantus  and  Bassus. 

B.M.  Add.  36,526  (A).  Stanza  i  f.  jv,  ff.  2  and  8  Tenor  and  Bassus. 
Ch.  Ch.  Ox.  MS  439  pp.  52/53.  Cantus  and  Bassus. 
Bod.  Mus.  MS  £.  7-10. 
IMtft  pp.  3~5* 

(See  Jk>  Solo  No.  19  and  LoST  No.  18) 

5.  Can  she  excuse  my  wrongs  with  vertues  cloake. 

King's  Cam.  Rowe  2.  f  iv/2  Cantus  and  lute.  Variant  accompaniment 

Bod.  Mus.  MS  f  7-10. 

B.M.  Add.  24,665  f.  45,  Cantus,  £  43,  Bassus. 

B.M.  Add.  36,526  (A),  f.  TV,  stanza  i,  £  2,  Tenor,  t  8,  Bassos. 

Fftit  pp.  4/5. 

(See  aim  Sdo  No.  42  and  LoST  No.  12) 

6.  Now,  O  now  I  needs  must  part. 
Forbes,  5.  and  F.  No.  47, 1662  only. 
King's  Cam.  Rowe  2.  £  2V,  Cantos  and  lute. 
Bod.  Mos.  MS  £  7-X0. 

CL  Ch.  Qz.  MS  439.  p.  45,  Cantus  and  Bassos. 

B.M.  Add.  36,526  (A).  £  77,  stanza  i,  flf.  2v  and  Sir,  Akns  and  Bassos 

B.M.  Add.  29,291.  £  22,  Four  voices  in  sooxe. 

F6tis  pp.  6/7. 

(See  also  Sob  No.  23) 

7.  Deaie  if  you  change  He  neoer  chose  againe. 
Bod.  Mus.  MS  £  7-ia 

B.M.  Add.  36^526  (A).  £  97.  Bassos  and  words. 
FMt  pp.  18/19. 

8.  Burst  forth  my  teares. 
Bod.  Mus.  MS  £  7-10. 

B.M.  Add.  36,526  (A).  £  2v  and  8v,  Altos  and  Bassos. 
B.M.  Add.  34«6o8.  £  4v.  Four  voices  in  score. 
FMi  pp.  lo/ii. 
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9.  Go  christall  teaies. 
Bod.  Mus.  MS  £  7-10. 

10.  Thinkst  thou  then  by  thy  faynii^. 
Bod.  Mnt.  MS  f.  7-101 

Ed.  Uniy.  Lib.  La.  m  488.  Cantos. 

11.  Come  away,  come  SWCCt  loOC. 

Bod.  Mus.  MS  f.  7-10. 

B.M.  Add.  36,526  (A).  £.  av  and  8v.  Tenor  and  Basam. 

12.  Rest  a  while  you  crucil  cares. 
Bod.  Mus.  MS  f.  7-10. 

King's  Cam.  Rowe  2.  f.  3V/4.  Cantos  and  lote.  Variants  in  acoomp. 
B.M.  Add.  36,526  (A),  ff.  3  and  8v,  Tenor  and  Basms. 

13.  Sleepe  wayward  thoughts. 

Forbes,  S.  and  F.  No.  20,  all  editions. 

J.  Playford,  A  bricfe  intra,  etc  (1660)  p.  41,  and  in  unnumbered  cd.  of  1662.  Cantus  and  Bassus. 

B.M.  Add.  15,117.  f.  7.  Cantus  and  lute. 

B.M.  Add.  1 5, II 8,  f.  f.v.  Cantus  and  Bassus.  No  words. 

B.M.  Add.  36,526(A).  £  3  and  9,  Tenor  and  Bassos. 

B.M.  Add.  29481.  £  2.  Cantos  and  Bassos. 

BAL  Add.  24,665. 26^126$.  Cantus  and  Bassus. 

Ed.  Univ.  Lib.  MS  La.  m  488.  f.  44.  MS  La.  HI  490.  p.  71. 

Ch.  Ch.  Ox.  MS  439.  p.  46.  Cantos  and  Bassos. 

Bod.  Mus.  MS  f.  7-ia 

F^tis  pp.  12/13. 

In  original  contents  of  the  MS  of  Gordon  of  Straloch.  See  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine.  Feb 
1823.  No.  2.  As  lute  solo? 

14.  All  ye  yt/laom  looe  or  fortone  liath  betraide. 
B.M.  Add.  36,5a6(A).  £  3  and  9,  Tenor  and  Bassos. 
BJM.  Add.  34,608.  £  32.  Poor  voices  in  sooie. 

15.  Wilt  thou  unkind  thus  rcauc  mc  of  my  heart. 
B.M.  Add.  15,118.  f.  £v 

Bod.  Mus.  MS.  £  7-10. 

16.  Would  my  conait  that  first  enforst  my  woe. 
B.M.  Add.  34,608.  £  32.  Foor  voices  in  sooie. 

17.  Come  againe:  sweet  looe  doth  now  enuite. 
Forbes,  S.  mi  E  No.  60, 166ft  only. 

Bod.  Mas.  MS  £  7-10. 

BM»  Add.  24,665.  ff.  26V/27.  Cantus  and  Bassus. 
B.M.  Add.  36,526  (A),  ff.  3v  and  9,  Tenor  and  Bassos. 

B.M.  Add.  33,933-  f  85.  Contra,  i.e.  Altus. 
B.M.  Add.  29,291.  f.  I IV.  Four  voices  in  score. 
B.M.  Add.  34,608.  f.  6v.  Four  voices  in  score. 
F£tu  pp.  14/15. 
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Pan  II,  with  last  line  'did  tempt  her  still,  yet  she  for  triumph  laughs'. 

Ed.  Univ.  Lib.  MS  La.  IIL  4S3,  p.  183. 

Kio  f.  32V.  Cantus  and  lute.  A  corrupt  version  with  Italian  words. 

Jacob  van  £yk,  Der  FluytenLust-Hof{i6$4),  No.  41.  Arranged  for  2  recorders.  Not  Dowlaad's 
bass. 

(See  abo  Solo  No.  60) 

18.  His  golden  locks  dme  hath  to  sUner  tumcL 
Bod.  Mus.  MS  f.  7-10. 

fi.M.  Add.  36,526  (A).  L  9,  Bassos. 
Fids  pp.  16/17. 

19.  Awake  sweet  looe  thou  art  retumd. 
Forbes*  5.  and  F,  No.  23.  (AU  cditioiis) 
B.M.  Add.  29,291.  £  II,  Four  vinoes  in  scc»e. 

B.M.  Add.  31,811.  ff.  33  and  35.  FotVToioes. 
B.M.  Add.  36.526(A)  f.  3v.  Tenor. 

B.M.  Add.  34,608.  f  3.  Four  voice*  in  score  with  figures  to  the  bass. 
(See  also  Solo  No.  24) 

20.  Come  heauy  sleepe. 

2 1 .  Away  with  these  sclfc  louing  lads. 
Bod.  Mus.  MS  f.  7-10. 

Bdin.  Univ.  Lib.  La.  III.  488.  f.  44.  Cantus. 
B.M.  Add.  29,291.  f.  12.  Four  voices  m  score. 
B.M.  Add.  34,608.  f.  28.  Four  voices  in  score. 
Fftia  pp.  8/9. 

Ritson,  A  Select  CoUeetioH  cfEngUsh  Songs  (1783).  Cantus  only  with  words. 
(For  *A  Galltard  for  two  to  play  vpon  oot  Lute  at  the  end  of  die  booke'  see  Luie  Munc  No. 
37.) 

THB  SECOND  BOOKE  OF  SONGS  (1600) 

British  Mosenm 

Mandiester  Public  Libcary,  Henry  Watson  Mnsic  Collection. 

Royal  College  of  Music,  London. 

St.  Michael's  College,  Tenbury  (imperfect). 

Lincok  Cathedral  Library.  (The  words  'and  Sword,  in  Fleete-streete.'  have  been  cot  firom  the 

Title-page.) 
Liverpool  Public  Library  (imperfixt). 
Boston  Public  Library. 
Folger  Library. 
Huntington  Library. 
Prince  Dohnsp^chlolnttett. 
H.  L.  Brad&r>Lawrence,  Ripon,  Yorks. 

Robert  Spencer,  Woodford  Green,  Essex.  Formerly  listed  as  in  the  possession  of  Bernard 
Quaritch  (imperfixt). 

Songs  to  two  voices. 

No.  1. 1  saw  my  Lady  weepe: 

2.  Flow  my  teares: 

Forbes,  S,  and  F.  (1662,  No.  61;  1666  and  1682,  Na  55) 
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B.M.  Add.  24,665.  ff.  iiv/i2,  Cantus  and  Bassus. 

T.C.D.  MS  F.  5.13.  p.  34.  Cantus  in  Gmi.  with  words. 

Ch.  Ch.  Ox.  MS  439.  pp.  6/7.  Cantus  and  Bassus.  Transposed  to  D  minor. 

GSR(i647),  p.  44,  'Pavam  Ijdirimg44.  DuodedmiToni*,  whhDutth  wonds;  andin  variom 

finms  in  many  edtdons  until  1688. 
St.  Midiad's  College,  Tenbury.  MS  1018.  £  30.  Cantus  and  Bassus.  ist  stiain  only. 
(For  lute  settings  and  other  anangements  see  Solo  No.  15  and  LoST  No.  i) 

3.  Sorrow  sorrow  stay,  lend  true  repentant  teares: 
BAL  Add.  24,665.  ff.  31V/32.  Cantus  and  Bassus. 

Ch.  Ch.  Ox.  MS  439.  p.  70.  Cantus  and  Bassus.  Fragment. 

B.M.  Add.  17,786-17,791.  Version  for  solo  voice  and  viols  headed  'Dowlands  Sorrow.  5. 

'^C^lliam  Wigthorpe*. 
B.M.  Add.  37,402-37,406.  Voice  and  viols.  Anon.  Different  to  above. 

4.  Dye  not  before  thy  day: 

5.  Monme,  moume,  day  is  widi  darknesie  fled: 

6.  Tymes  eldest  sonne,  old  age  the  heire  of  ease :  First  Part. 

7.  Then  sit  dice  downe,  &  say  thy  Nunc  demUtis:  Second  Part. 

8.  When  others  sings  Venite  exultenuis:  Third  Part. 
Songs  to  4.  voices. 

9.  Praise  blindnesse  eies. 

la  O  sweet  woods,  the  delight  of  solitarinessc: 

11.  If  fluds  of  teares  could  dense  my  follies  past: 

Forbes,  S.  md  F.  (1662,  x666,  1682)  No.  13.  To  the  tune  of 'Sleepe  wayward  thoughts*. 
Cantus. 

Los  Angeks,  Univ.  Cal.  Taitt  MS.  As  above. 

Edin.  Univ.  Lib.  La.  UL  483,  p.  184.  Tenor  book;  p.  200,  Bassus  book.  Both  to  'Sleep  wayward 

thoughts'. 

Nat.  Lib.  Scot.  Skene  MS  Part  IV,  No.  2.  Mandora. 

B.M.  Add.  33.933*  £  85V,  Altus  of 'Sleep  Wayward  Thoughts'. 

12.  Kne  knadcs  for  Ladies,  dbeap,  dioise^  braoe  and  new: 

13.  Now  cease  my  wandring  eyes; 

14.  Come  ye  heanie  states  of  ni^: 

Ol  Ch.  Ox.  MS  439*  p.  47*  Cantus  and  Bassus. 

15.  White  as  Lilhes  was  hir  face: 

Forbes,  5.  md  P,  No.  40  KS62;  No.  39 1666  and  1682.  Cantus. 

16.  Wofull  heart  with  griefe  opressed: 

17.  A  Shepheard  in  a  diade  his  plaining  made: 

Forbes,  5.  and  F.  No.  56  1662  only. 

B.M.  Add.  34iM.  Cantus  Bassus  headed  *Ayrres  publish'd  in  1644  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
Bass  viol*. 

18.  Faction  that  euer  dwells  in  court: 
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19.  Shall  I  sue,  shall  I  sccke  for  grace: 
£din.  Univ.  Lib.  La.  III.  488.  f.  44.  Cantus. 
F^df  pp.  22/23. 

20.  Tossc  not  my  soulc  (replacing  'Finding  in  fields  my  SUuia  all  alone'  in  Table  of  Contents). 
F^dt  pp.  26/27. 

Songs  to  5.  voices: 

21.  Cleare  or  Cloudie  sweet  as  Aprill  showring: 

22.  Humor  say  vthait  makst  thou  heeie: 

B.M.  Add.  15,117.  £  12.  Cantos  and  lute.  Variants  in  woids  and  accompamment 
BMt  20/21. 

Dowlands  adew  for  Master  Oliver  Cromwell  (See  Solo  Na  13) 

THE  THIRD  AND  LAST  BOOK£  OF  SONGS  (1603)  S.T.C.  7O96 

British  Museum 

Lincoln  Cathedral  Library  (imperfect;  title-page  missing) 

Manchester  Public  Library 

Royal  College  of  Music,  London 

H.  L.  Bradfer-Lawrence,  Ripon,  Yorks. 

Folger  Library 

Huntington  Ubtary 

Prince  DolmarSdblobiteen 

BiUiocheque  G.  Thibault 

A  tide^age  is  included  in  Bagfind's  'Cdlectioa  for  die  Hinofy  of  Printing*  (fi,  M.  Harl 
5936)  No.  309,  f.  98V. 

1.  Farewdl 

2.  Time  stands  stilL 

3.  Bdiold  a  wonder  here. 

Forbes,  5.  md  F,  (No.  46, 1662;  Now  44, 1666  and  1682). 

4.  Daphne  was  not  so  chaste  as  she  was  changing. 

5.  Me  me  and  none  but  me. 

6.  yffhm  ^oebus  fint  did  DajAuie  looe. 

7.  Say  loue  if  euer  thou  didst  finde. 

8.  flow  not  so  6stye  fiwrntaincs. 

9.  What  if  I  neuer  speede. 

£din.  Univ.  Lib.  La.  m.  488.  £  15.  Cantus. 

Univ.  CaL  L.A.  Tait  MS.  Four  voices;  die  lower  ones  S&smt  &om  Dowland'f 
10.  Loue  stood  amaz'd  at  sweet  beauoes  paine. 
iz.  Lend  your  eares  to  my  sonow  good  people. 

12.  By  a  fountaine  where  I  lay. 

13.  Oh  wbat  hatfa  ouerwioi^ht  my  all  amazed  dioi^lit. 
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14.  Farewell  vnkind  farewell. 

15.  Weepe  you  no  more  sad  feimtaines. 

16.  Fie  on  diis  fining,  is  loue  without  desire. 
17. 1  mittt  oomplaine,  yet  doe  enioy. 

18.  It  was  a  time  when  silly  Bees  could  speake. 

Forbes,  S.  and  F.  (No.  54,  1662,  No.  51,  1666  and  1682).  Cantus. 
B.M.  Add.  15,117.  f.  21.  Caucus  and  lute. 

19.  Hie  lowest  trees  haue  tops. 
Mxt,  S.  MdP,  (No.  27  all  eds.) 

20.  What  poore  Astronomers  arc  they, 
az.  Come  when  I  call,  or  tarrie  till  I  come. 

A  Pilgrimes  Solace  (1612)  S.T.C.  7098 

Biiddi  Museum  (imperfect;  Mi,  M2  and  final  page  torn). 
Lincoln  Cadiedial  library  (imperfect,  Al  missi^. 
Folger  libcary. 
Huntington  libfary. 

Z.  Disdaine  me  still,  chat  I  may  euer  loue. 

3.  Sweete  stay  xwhik,  why  will  you? 

3.  To  aske  for  all  thy  loue. 

4.  Loue  those  beames  that  breede. 

5.  Shall  I  sttiue  with  wordes  to  mone. 

(See  also  Lute  Sob  Na  34  and  LoST  Na  Z4}. 

6.  Were  euery  thought  an  eye. 

Arr.  T.  Simpson,  Taf.  i  4,  No.  X.  W.T.  "Joh.  Douland". 

7.  Stay  time  a  while  thy  flying. 

8.  Tdl  me  true  Loue. 

4.  Goe  nighdy  cares,  the  enemy  to  rest, 
za  From  silent  nighty  true  teptba  of  moanes. 
II.  Lasso  vita  mw,  mi  fa  morire, 
za.  In  diis  trembling  shadow. 

13.  If  diat  a  Sinners  sighes  be  Ai^eb  food. 

14.  Thou  mighty  God  i.  part 
iS»'WbakDmiidsh&hfy  SauL  a.part 
16.  When  the  poor  Criple.  3.  part. 
Z7.  Where  Sinne  sore  woundit^. 

z8.  My  heart  and  tongue  were  twinnes. 
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19.  Up  merry  Mates,  to  Scpttnics  praise. 

20.  Welcome  black  night. 

21.  Ccatc  these  iabe  spoils. 

22.  A  Galliard  to  Lachrinue  (See  Lute  Solo  No.  46}. 

A  Musicall  Banquet  (1610)  S.T.C.  7099 

British  Museum 
Bodleian  Library 

Royal  Collie  of  Music,  London,  (imperfect,  afier  H2  mintng). 
Hnodngloa  Iil»ary  (imperfea.  Ml  missing). 
Library  of  Coi^^tess,  Wadungttm 
Prince  Dohna-Sdilobiiteo. 

No.  8.  Facte  fi<»n  triunqiliiiig  Court. 

9.  Lady  if  you  so  spight  me. 

Arr.  T.  Simpson,  'M^  4,  No.  XK.  'Aria  J.  Douland*. 

10.  In  darknessc  let  mc  dwell. 


PSALMS  AND  SPIRITUAL  SONGS 

Thomas  Est,  the  whole  books  op  psalmes  (1592, 1594, 1604, 161 1) 
I.  Piahn  38. 

William  Badey,  The  Whok  Booke  of  Psalmes  {c,  1599),  Psalm  38.  Tenor  and  Ba«  only. 
William Slatyer, PM&iMsoflXwIi Ai '  ha^jMgesmid*  A»ft(id43).  Ptalm  5»  *L Dodand  his 
setting  of  38'. 

a.PMhnioo. 

Barley,  Psalm  100.  Four  parts.  *A  Psalme  hefixe  morning  prayer'  and  *A  Psalme  hefere 

evening  prayer*.  Tenor  and  Baa. 
Included  in  ooUectiom  and  andiologies  to  die  present  day. 

3.  Psakn  104. 

Barley,  Psahn  104.  Four  partk 

4.  Psalm  130. 

5.  Psalm  134. 

Barley,  Psalm  134.  Tenor  and  Bass. 

6.  'A  Prayer  for  the  Queens  most  excellent  Maiestic'. 

Thomas  Ravenscroft,  The  Whok  Booke  of  Psabnes  (1621  and  many  subsequent  editiom) 

7.  Psalm  100 

A.  B.  Philo-Mus.,  Synopsis  ofVoad  Muskk  (1680)  pp.  64/65  'J.  Dowland  D.M.  (Widiont  die 
Akns). 

R^^inted  in  many  collections  and  andiologies. 

MS  Lamentatio  Henrici  Noel  (i5s>6) 

8.  Tlie  Lamentation  o£a  sinner 

9.  Psalm6 
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10.  Psalm  51 

11.  The  humUe  sme  of  a  nmier 

12.  The  humble  complaint  of  a  simicr 

13.  Psalm  130 

14.  Psalm  143. 

Sir  William  Lcighton,  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowfutt  Souk  (1614) 

15.  An  heart  thats  broken  and  contrite 
B.M.  Add.  15,117,  f.  14.  Cantus  and  lute. 
B.M.  R.  App.  63,  f.  4b.  Cantus  and  lute. 
B.M  Add.  31,418,  f.  jv.  Vocal  score  only. 

Charles  Bucney,  A  General  iSstory  ef  Musk  (1767-1789),  Vol.  3,  p.  139. 

16.  I  shame  at  mine  unworthmcsse. 
B.M.  R-App.  63,  f.  28b.  Canws. 
6.M.  Add.  31,418,  f.  57.  Vocal  score. 
Bumey,  Vol  3,  p.  140.  Vocal  score,  30  bars. 

CONSORT  MUSIC 

LACHSIMJE  OR  SEAVBN  TEARES  (KS04)  S.T.C.  7097 

British  Museum 

Mandiester  Public  Library 

Prince  Dohna-Sdilobitten  (2  copies) 

H.  L.  Bradfer-Lawrence,  Ripon,  Yorks. 

Lincoln  Cathedral  Library  (imperfect). 

1.  Tarhrimar  Antique. 

17  f.  14,  ii  5.  Dowland's  Sup.  and  Bassus.  Different  Med.,  Contra.,  and  Teaax, 

B.UX.  La.  m.  483.  Bassus  Book,  p.  202;  Tenor  Book,  p.  i S4  (different  to  LoSI} ;  B.M.  Add. 

33>933»  f>  S6  (a  florid  Contra-tenor  part,  different  to  LoST).  All  in  D  minor. 
Mel  f.  22.  *Lachrime'.  Anon.  Bassus  only.  Agrees  closely  with  LoST.  It  is  followed  by  a 
Bassus  part  entitled  'The  galyeard'.  This  does  not  fit  with  Dowland's  galliard  arrange- 
ment, and  is  not  the  authentic  Bassus  of  any  of  his  other  pieces  in  this  form. 
(Bk2  No.  2,  Solo  No.  1$) 

2.  T^hrimr  Antiquse  Noose. 

Opus  No.  m,  5.  'Pauan'  liakm,  Dodand' 

3.  Lachrimjc  Gementes. 

4.  Ladirimae  Tristes. 

5.  Ladurimse  Coaotae. 

6.  Lachrims  Amantis. 

7.  Lachrimar  Veiae. 

8.  Semper  Dowland  semper  dolens. 

9.  Sir  Henry  Vmptons  FuneraU. 
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10.  Sir  John  Langtons  Pauan.  (Solo  No.  14) 
Opus  No.  XXI,  k  5  'Pauan' 

11.  Hie  King  of  Dounarks  GalianL 

12.  The  Earle  of  Essex  Galiard  (Bkl  No.  5,  Solo  No.  42) 
NKM  f.  46  *Pypcrs  Galliard*  i  5. 

13.  Sir  lohn  Souch  his  GalianL  (Bkx  No.  3,  Sob  Na  26) 

14.  M.  Henry  Nod  his  Gafiard.  (PS  No.  5,  Solo  34) 

15.  M.  Giles  Hobics  Galiard.  (Solo  No.  29) 

16.  M.  Nicholas  Gryffidi  his  Galiad. 

17.  M.  Thomas  Collier  his  Galiard. 

18.  Captaine  Digorie  Piper  his  Galiard.  (Bkl  No.  4,  Solo  No.  19) 

19.  M.  Buctoos  Galiaid.  (Solo  No.  38) 

APGp.  112, 'Galliard  i  5' Ihon  Dotiiand\  An  anangqnent  fiom  the  lute 

20.  Mistresse  Nichols  Almand  (Solo  No.  52) 

RvP  No.  LXXI,  a  5,  WT.  Anon.;  10  No.  26,  'An  Ahnain'  Anon. 
Tif  No.  IIX,  a  4,  'Aria*  'Johan  Douland*. 

21.  M.  George  Whitehead  his  Ahnand. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

22.  T.  Simpson,  Opusculum  (1610) 

No.  XI,  a  5,  'Pauan'  'lohann  Douland'.  No.  95. 

23.  T.  Simpson,  Taffel-Consort  (1621) 

No.  V,  ^  4,  'Paduan'  'lohan  Douland'.  Unidentified  with  any  other  known  composition. 
No.  XXXIX,  4  4,  'Volu'  'loh.  Douland'.  As  above. 

24.  Cambridge  Consort  Books  and  D2  f.  60,  'John  Doindand's  First  Galliard* 
FOR  KEYBOARD 

106.  Elizabeth  Eysbock's  Keyboard  Book,  f.  38V,  *Allaxnande  Doulandt*.  A  setting  of 'Mai 
Sims'  for  keyboard.  See  John  Ward,  *A  Dowdand  Miscdlany*,  pp.  58  and  73. 


COMPOSITIONS  WRONGLY  ASCRIBED  TO  DOWLAND 

1.  Kio  f.  S)2T,  'pauana  dullande'.  This  piece  appears  in  TGG  p.  62,  'Pavana  Septima',  by 
Tobias  Kun.  It  follows  immediately  after  a  setting  of 'Lachrima;'  by  Valentinus  Strobelius 
and,  above  the  first  line  of  tablature,  has  the  rubric  'Aeapondens  Lachrimae*.  Hence, 
presumably,  Montbuysson's  mistake. 

2.  B  £  239  (266  modem  foliation)  *Galfiarda  Dulandi*.  This  consists  of  three  strains  of 

three  bars  each,  in  German  tablature.  It  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  string  together  a 
few  bars,  recollected  at  random,  from  'The  Battle  Galliard'  and  camioc  be  coDndeced  as 
a  Mrioas  addition  to  the  list  of  Dowland's  works. 

3.  B.M.  Add.  29,485.  The  VlrginalsBookofSuanneyan  Soldt,  p.  34,  'De  quadre  pavanne'. 
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and  p.  37,  *Dc  quadrc  galliard*.  The  name  John  Dowland  has  been  added  in  a  later  hand. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  connect  these  two  pieces  with  Dowland. 

4.  St.  Micfaaei's  Coll^,  Tenbury,  MS  711,  £  34V/35.  Psalms  33  and  100. 

5.  'Hymn  for  Whitsuntide:  Come  Holy  Ghost*.  Hrst  published  Novello  and  Co.  in  7^ 
Misital  Times  CXXV  (1854);  now  reprinted  under  ref.  no.  M.T.  125.  Ihis  is  the  melody 
of 'Awake  sweet  !ove\  fiki.  No.  19,  with  an  extra  three  and  a  halfbars  interpolated  aftor 
bar  4i»  The  anai^ement  was  probably  made  by  \^noent  Novello. 

6.  Select  Psalmes  of  David  in  the  Old  Version  set  to  music  in  Tu>o  parts.  By  various  authors. 
(1789).  Psalm  100,  p.  8,  has  the  name  Dr.  John  Bowland  atuched.  In  the  B.M.  Catalogue 
this  is  queried  John  Dowland.  It  is  neidier  ofDovriand's  settii^  of diis  psalm,  but  closely 
resembles  die  arrangement  in  Playferd's  The  Whok  Book  of  Psatms  (1757). 

7.  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  ...  by  Thomas  Stemhold,  John  Hopkins  and  others  .  .  . 
printed  by  William  Pearson  (1712).  B.M.  3437,  g.  19.  This  copy  is  interleaved  with  plain 
pages  on  which  arc  written  thrcc-part  settings  of  'old  version'  tunes.  The  Hughes- 
Hughes  Catalogue  oj  Manuscript  Music  attributes  the  setting  of  Psalm  100  to  Dowland.  It 
follows  neither  of  his  known  settings  but  agrees  with  die  one  found  in  the  171 3  edition 
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The  Crown  Garland  of  Golden  Roses,  vj^ 
Cuff,  Henry,  285 

Cumberland,  Earl  of,  see  Clifford,  George 

Cunliffe,  John  W,,  1^ 

Cunningham,  William,  2\^ 

Cutting,  Francis,  arrangement  of  Dowland's 
music,  62i  popularity,  ji^  HI  works  in: 
British  Museum  MSS,  105:  Cambridge 
MSS,  144,  180,  iSii  New  Booke  of  Tabli- 
ture,  loa 

Cutting,  Margaret,  6^ 

Cutting,  Thomas,  82,  39Q 

Cutts,  J.  P.,  Ill 

Dallis,  Doctor,  51 
Dalyson,  William,  414 

Damon,  William,  323;  The  Former  Booke  the 
Musicke,  334 

Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin,  21.  25 

Danyel,  John,  dedication  to,  86;  'Like  as  the 
Lute',  192;  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
437:  and  Lucie,  Countess  of  Bedford,  427; 


'Mrs  Anne  Grene  her  leaves  be  greene', 

101 ;  popularity,  72^  25i  Songs  to  the  Lute, 

Viol  and  Voice,  243 
D'arcy,  Conyers,  402 
Darcy,  Sir  Henry,  401.  402 
Darcy,  Katherine,  98^  9i  ip4i  144^  l6i,  401- 

2.  407 

Darcy,  Lady  Katherine,  401 

Darcy,  Lady  Mary,  401 

Darcy,  Lord  of  Chich,  401 

Dart,  Thurston,  109.  217.  224,  232,  374.  390> 

41iM2 
Dauney,  W.,  185 
Davies,  Thomas,  82 
Davison,  Francis,  223.  245,  2M 
Day,  John,  215^  322^  12^  326 
Day,  Richard,  323 
Day,  Thomas,  82 
Day  Lewis,  Cecil,  46 
Dedications  of  works,  391-3 
Deering,  M.,  86 

Dckker,  Thomas,  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday^ 

163,  164 
del'Aquilar,  Serafino,  L83 
Delaval,  Peter,  435 
Delia  Casa,  Giovanni,  262 
Deloney,  Thomas,  The  Garden  of  Goodwill, 

171 ;  The  Gentle  Craft,   163-4;  Strange 

Histories,  394 
Denbigh  (Denbighshire),  410 
Denmark,  Dowland's  stay  in  20,  29^  S2-9. 

62-4.  6l  2^2  28,  245i  2IL1  282,  32ai  Will 

Kemp  in,  169 
Derby,  Earl  of,  see  Stanley,  Ferdinando 
Desportes,  Philippe,  203 
Dethick,  Sir  William,  422 
de  Vere,  Edward,  17th  Earl  of  Oxford,  398 
Devereux,  Lady  Lettice,  403 
Devereux,  Penelope,  Lady  Rich,  101,  157, 

402-3 

Devereux,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  'Behold  a 
wonder  here',  277:  biographical  back- 
ground, 393,  403  -4 ;  'The  Earle  of  Essex 
Galiard*,  lil  229.  3S9;  family  rela- 
tionships. 402;  and  the  Faro  Library,  251, 
252;  gives  Dowland  licence  to  travel,  38^ 
43;  'It  was  a  time  when  silly  bees  could 
speake',  59^  28S-6;  lack  of  tenacity  as  a  boy, 
30s;  and  Lady  Russell,  391 ;  leaves  for 
Ireland,  173:  letter  from  William  Paule, 
432;  Musice  Active  Micro  log  us,  2«i2;  A 
Musicall  Banquet,  316;  presence  at  court, 
44;  relations  with  Elizabeth,  226-7.  228-9. 
262-3.  28S-6:  retires  to  Wanstead  House, 
262-3.  28<;:  and  Robert  Dudley,  428;  and 
Robert  Hales,  409:  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay 
and,  417;  and  Sir  Henry  Unton,  431-2; 
trial  and  execution,  285-6,  304 
Devereux,  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  101, 402.403 
Devereux,  Walter  Bourchier,  108.  229 
Devonshire,  Earl  of,  see  Blount,  Charles 
Dier,  Edward,  229 
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Diomedes,  see  Cato,  Diomcdes 
Ditchley  Entertainment,  240 
Dlugorai,  Alberti,  162 
Dobcll,  Bertram,  42 
Dodwell,  Edward,  420 
Dolman,  John,  421 

Dolmetsch,  Arnold,  107.  294.  446,  447 
Dolmetsch,  Cecile,  446 
Dolmetsch,  Rudolph,  446 
Donato,  Baldiserra,  400 
Donne,  John,  293,  294,  427 
Donne,  John,  the  Younger,  278 
Don  Quixote,  iji 
Douai,  41 

Doughtie,  Edward,  Dowland  research,  47. 
268,  277,  279.  303.  306;  Poems  from  the 
Songbooks  of  John  Dowland,  143,  194,  237, 
266.  271,285.  304.  307.  313.  318 ; Lyrics Jrom 
English  Airs  1596-1622,  11,16,  285.  508 

Doughtie,  Edward  (Chaplain),  2^ 

Dowland,  Adam,  22 

Dowland,  An,  24 

Dowland,  Darby,  24 

Dowland,  Edmund,  94 

Dowland,  Eduardus,  2I 

Dowland,  Edward,  24 

Dowland,  Henry,  21 

Dowland,  James,  23 

Dowland,  Joan,  24 

Dowland,  John,  birth,  21-2:  and  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  2^  26,  28^  40j  4jj  children,  28, 
42;  correspondence  with  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  m.  25,  26,  22,  20,  26,  37-40,  45,  42i 
Court  appointment,  30^  21  40  5.  6i.  65  6, 
71.  78:  death,  88-91 ;  degrees,  42^  85; 
descendants,  92-3;  education,  22,  28; 
failure  to  secure  J.  Johnson's  post,  30^  37, 
40-s;  family,  42^  64^  91-2;  marriage,  28-9; 
melancholy,  jSi  patronage,  391-436;  play- 
ing technique  319;  popularity,  67-8,  70; 
posthumous  reputation,  437-47 :  pre- 
occupation with  religion,  joj  reputation, 
-^o-i.  417-47:  rivalry,  70,  u ;  salary,  S4-9. 
62-3.  79;  as  a  singer,  80-2;  tempera- 
ment, 43-4 

Dowland,  John,  Ayres  for  Four  Voices,  cd. 
Dart  and  Fortune,  217.  224,  264.  270.  273, 
297.  309;  The  Collected  Lute  Music,  ed. 
Poulton  and  Lam,  4 so;  The  First  Set  of 
Songs  in  Four  Parts,  ed.  Chappell,  441 :  A 
Musicall  Banquet,  67, 20,  102, 240,  257, 297. 
446;  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons,  21. 65.  67,  72. 
28,  25,  26,  109-12,  LLi  12V4.  142,  LSL 
LSi  lis.  34L  387-8.  410,  4IL 
4«9.  4s6-6i.  486,  488j  422i  49 1 

Dowland,  Mrs.  John,  28-9,  43i  56,  62,  244, 
246,  222 

Dowland,  Kaye,  23 

Dowland,  Luke,  23 

Dowland,  Mary,  qi 

Dowland,  Mathew,  21^  24 

A  Dowland  Miscellany,  see  Ward,  John 


Dowland,  Robert,  at  the  Court  of  Duke  of 
Wolgast,  86^  baptism,  42^  birth,  28j  court 
appointment,  88-9:  death,  92-3;  *Dou- 
lands  Allmaine',  372:  education,  64,  419; 
*Galliarda  Robert.  Doulandt',  142;  fees, 
82;  marriage,  211  ^  Musicall  Banquet, 
3 1 S-20.  408;  Necessarie  Observations  be- 
longing to  the  Lute,  387-8;  refers  to  his 
father  aging,  80;  'Right  Honourable  the 
Lady  Cliftons  Spirit',  158;  Varietie  of  Lute- 
Lessons,  64. 80.  109-12,  315,  387-8.419.486 

Dowland,  Susanna,  zi 

Dowland,  Thomas      1496),  23 

Dowland,  Thomas,  (fl.  1848),  Divine  and 
Spiritual  Communications,  94 

Dowland,  William,  23-4 

Dowland,  North  Devon,  24 

Dowlande,  Roberte,  23 

Dowlands  (Dorset),  24 

Dowlands  Farm,  Burstow,  24 

Dowling,  Margaret,  242 

Dowlinge,  John,  22 

Dowlyng,  Johan,  22 

Downe,  Lord,  104 

Dracot,  3^  404 

Dragonette,  Bonifazio,  305 

Drayton,  Michael,  423 

Dru,  John,  82 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthornden,  228 
Drury,  Sir  William,  335 
Dubhiaing  family,  zi 
Dublin,  22-3.  25 

Dudley,  John,  Earl  of  Warwick,  431 
Dudley,  Lettice,  Countess  of  Leicester,  see 

Knollys,  Lettice 
Dudley,  Mary,  427 

Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  University,  42^  painted 
dancing  with  Elizabeth,  162;  death,  428; 
knights  Henry  Noel?,  422;  in  the  Low 
Countries,  169,  3Q4.  431 :  and  legitimacy 
of  his  son,  427.  428.  429;  letter  from  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  174;  marriage,  428; 
relationship  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney  427;  and 
Wanstead  House,  262 

Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  417.  428,  429 

Dugdale,  William,  402 

Dulwich  College,  222 

Dunbar,  Earl  of,  see  Home,  Sir  George 

Dunstaple,  Johan  (John),  209-10 

Dupre,  Desmond,  442 

Dusiacki  MS,  lAi 

Dyce,  Alexander,  ed.  The  Works  of  Shakes- 
peare, I_22 
Dyer,  Sir  Edward,  2M 

Earsden,  John,  28Q 
East,  Michael,  86 

Eastland,  George,  56,  68,  245-7,  248,  249-50, 

252,  271-2 
Ebsworth,  J.  W.,  166 
Edes,  Richard,  240 
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Edmonds,  Sir  Thomas,  6l 

Edward  III,  King  of  England,  229 

Edward  VI,  King  of  England,  184^  185,  203. 

22I_,  222, 

Egg,  Baron  von,  399 

Einstein,  Alfred,  138^  16^  205 

Eitner,  Robert,  423 

Eleanor  of  Toledo,  4^6 

Elizabeth,  Lady  Derby,  2il 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  82 

Elizabeth  L  Queen  of  England,  accession, 
222 ;  annual  tilt  in  honour  of,  415 ;  Anthony 
Hoi  borne  employed  by,  410;  appreciation 
of  Dowland,  80;  austerity  of  her  court 
52-3;  at  Bisham  Abbey,  42s:  biographical 
background  393.  404-6;  and  Catholicism 
40-1 ;  courtier's  extravagance  under,  jo^ 
death  of,  sftj  displeasure  with  Lady  Rich, 
403 ;  Ferdinando  Stanley  called  to  Windsor 
by,  430;  Galliard  dedicated  to,  392;  Henry 
IV  of  France  writes  to,  432;  language 
tutors,  203:  painted  dancing,  162;  and 
Piper  and  Hodges  attack  on  Danish 
shipping,  424;  plots  against,  27,  38  9.  43. 
44,  417;  proposed  marriage  to  Due 
d'Anjou,  144,  263.  429;  prudence  in 
economic  matters,  XU  references  to  in  The 
Second  Book  of  Songs,  260-1 ;  references  to 
in  The  Third  and  Last  Book  of  Songs, 
111;  relations  with  Essex,  226-9,  262-3, 
285-6;  relationship  to  George  Carey,  395; 
Richard  Tarleton  jester  to,  431;  Sir 
Edward  Stafford  employed  by,  429;  and 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  397;  ^ir  Thomas  Smith 

as  Secretary  of  State  to,  407:  at  Sudeley 
Castle,  2^  310;  at  Wanstcad,  263 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  The  Boke  of  the  Governour, 
102.  203;  Castle  of  Health,  205 

Engelke,  C.  R.  B.,  268 

England's  Helicon,  193,  221.  223.  231.  233. 
245^  310,  421,  444 

Est,  Thomas,  Assigne  to  William  Byrd,  iQo; 
prints  The  Second  Book  of  Songs,  245-7. 
248.  315;  prints  Septem  Psalmi  poeniten- 
tiales,  400;  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes, 
30.  43.  323-6.  330.  331.  335.  442.  443 

Este,  Alexander,  247 

Este,  Mrs.,  247 

Euerie  Woman  in  her  Humor  (Anon.),  68^  230. 
233-4 

Evesham  (Worcs.),  102 

Eyk,  Jacob  van,  Der  Fluyten  Lust  Hof,  440 

Eynsford  (Kent),  446 

Eyre,  Sir  Simon,  163 

Fairfax,  Maister,  51 

Faringdon  (Berks),  421 

Farmer,  John,  324.  320 

Farnaby,  Giles,  arrangements  of  Dowland's 
music,  62,  124;  Canzonets  to  fowre  voyces, 
SI.  52,  211.410.411;  'Loth  to  depart',  173; 
works  in  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes^  324 


Faro  (Portugal),  251 

Farrant,  Daniel,  8S 

Farrington,  Benjamin,  215 

Fellowes,  E.  182,  207.  214.  240.  254; 
editions  of  Dowland's  works,  192.  216, 
224.  230.  232.  233.  237.  241-2.  241^  244, 
258.  264.  262,  268.  22i  282,  284,  298-9. 
446.  447;  studies  on  Dowland,  66^  86, 
^  220,  279,  281.  292,  294,  292,  298-9. 
20L  110 

Ferdinando  1^  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  36. 
416-17 

Ferguson,  F.  S.,  215,  248^  288 
Fermor,  Sir  John,  401 

Ferrabosco,  Alfonso,  the  Elder,  44,  25i  111* 

254,  318,  400.  437.  448 
Ferrabosco,  Alfonso,  the  Younger,  70-1. 

73.  75.  86.  105.  107 
Ferrara  (Italy),  36 

Fetis,  F.  J.,  Biographie  Universelle,  444 

Fetter  Lane,  64,  69,  25i  343*  435 

Fischer,  Kurt,  L55i  L56 

Fitzherbert,  Nicholas,  36,  406 

Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,        169,  L23i  177. 

434.  484 
Fleetwood,  Bridget,  406  -7 

Fleetwood,  Brigide,  104.  121.  401.  406 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  406 
Fleetwood,  George,  406 
Fleetwood,  Lady  Jane,  407 
Fleetwood,  Thomas,  406 
Fleetwood,  Sir  William,  401,  407 
Fleming,  John,  5th  Baron,  395 
Fletcher,  Giles,  266 

Fletcher,  John,  The  Bloody  Brother,  68;  see 

also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
Fletcher,  John,  and  ?  Massinger,  Philip,  The 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inne,  68^  132 
Florence  (Italy),  36,  38,  162^  I99i  208-Q.  211 
Florio,  John,  403 

Forbes,  John,  Songs  and  Fancies,  124,  234. 
258^265,  269,  44Q»  481.  498.  499.  500.  50 1. 
502 

Ford,  Thomas,  82,  332 

Forester,  Lord,  ip2 

Forster,  Sir  Christopher,  408 

Forster,  John,  24-5.  392.  407-8 

Forster,  Richard,  408 

Forster,  Thomas,  408 

Forster  family,  jr,  407-8 

Fortune,  Nigel,  217 

Foscari,  Alviso,  185 

Foster,  Joseph,  408,  410.  413 

Foxwell,  A.  K.,  204 

France,  26-7.  44.  >9i-9.  21Q 

Francesco  da  Milano,  Intabolatura  de  Lauto: 

Segondo  Libro,  182 
Francis  I,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  416 
Francisque,  Antoine,  Le  Tresor  d'Orphie,  62. 

24.  289,  448 
Frankenburg,  33 
Frankfurt,  449 
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Frederick  II,  King  of  Denmark,  424 

Frere,  W.  A.,  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Historical  Edition,  446 
Friende,  John,  8S 
Frost,  John,  82 
Frost,  Maurice,  323 

Fuhrmann,  Georg  Leopold,  Testudo  Galio- 
Germanica,  85^  U2^  141,  148^  L51»  22*;. 
420,  486.  487,  488,  489.  490,  493 

Fuller,  John,  15 

Fuller,  Thomas,  History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  49^  401,  429;  History  of  the 
Worthies  of  England,  19-20,  21,  410.  421. 
429 

FOllsack,  Zacharias,  and  Hildebrandt,  Christ- 

oph,  Auserlesener  Paduanen  und  Galliarden, 

85.  289.  368,  483.  490 
Ftmebria  nobilissimi  ad  praestantissimi  equitis 

D.  Henrici  Untoni,  (1596),  ed.  Robert 

Wright,  392i  423 

Gabrieli,  Giovanni,  416 

Gafforus,  Franchinus,  380 

Galilei,  Vincenzo,  200-2.  208.  258,  463 

Galpin,  F.  W.,  184 

Gamage,  Barbara,  428 

Garnett,  Henry,  434 

Garsi,  Donino,  36^  161.  ii52 

Garsi,  da  Parma,  Santino,  36^,  14*>.  161.  1^ 

Gascoigne,  George,  192 

Gaultier,  Jacques,  106^  432 

Gay,  John,  The  Beggars'  Opera,  122 

Geneva  (Switzerland),  122.  394 

Genoa  (Italy),  36 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  11 

The  George  Aloe,  iji 

George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  227 

Gerle,  Hans,  Musica  Teusch,  456.  461-2.  464. 

465;  Tabulatur  auff  die  tauten,  21 
Germany,  31-5.  38 
Gesualdo,  Carlo,  208, 111 
Ghizeghem,  Hayne  van,  1S2 
Gibbons,  Orlando,  LSi  235,  332^  398,  411 
Gilbert,  J.  T.,  408 

Giles  Earle's  MS,  Add.  24.66s..  217.  2s8. 478. 

498.499.501 
Giles  Lodge's  MS,  I81 
Giles,  Maister,  184 
Giles,  Nathaniel,  332 
Gill,  Donald,  id8 
Gi0e,  Henning,  58,  63 
Giovanelli,  Ruggicro,  400 
Giustiniano,  S.,  185 
Glareanus,  384 
Gloucester  (Glos.),  420 
Godball,  William,  82 
Golding,  Arthur,  239 
Gordon,  Robert,  of  Straloch,  440 
Goss,  John,  446 
Gosson,  Thomas,  169 
Goudimel,  Claude,  328 
Granville,  Captain,  is^ 


Grattan  Flood,  W.  IL,  21 --3.  25.  91.  407« 
419 

Gray,  Clecil,  2LI 
Gray,  Lord,  29,  408 

Greece,  ancient,  music,  i^ji  199-202.  203. 

204.  208.  384 
Greene,  Robert,  Ciceronis  Amor,  410;  Orlando 

Furioso,  165;  Plays  and  Poems,  ed.  Collins, 

223 

Greg,  W.  W.,  69 
Gregorius,  85 
Grent,  Thomas,  423 

Greville,  Fulke,  1st  Lord  Brooke,  99.  223. 

227.  442:  Certaine  Learned  and  Elegant 

Workes  of  the  Right  Honourable  Fulke  Lord 

Brooke,  222.  24s.  270 
Grey,  Catherine,  Countess  of  Hertford,  430 
Grierson,  tL  J.  C,  293,  294 
Griffin,  Richard,  Baron  Braybrooke,  314 
Griffith,  Nicholas,  392.  408 
Grillo,  Angelo,  202,  258 
Grosart,  A.  B.,  216.  223.  26s.  270.  287.  303 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 

216,  445 

Gunpowder  Plot,  53,  399,  434^  435,  436 
Gwilt,  Joseph,  A  Collection  of  Madrigals  and 
Motets,  443 

Hackett,  T.,  146 
Haddon,  Walter,  400 
Hadington,  Lord,  412 

Hagius,  Conradus,  Newe  Kunstliche  Musical- 

ische  Intraden,  226 
Hainhofer,  Philip,  109 
Hakluyt,  Richard,  22 

Hales,  Robert,  biographical  background, 
408-9;  as  Court  musician,  45^,  79;  sings 
'His  golden  locks'  at  the  Tiltyard,  28^  82, 
227.  239.  240:  sings  a  song  by  Essex,  227; 
works  in  A  Musicall  Banquet,  316 

Hall,  Edward,  215.  312 

Hammerich-Elling,  A.,  58^  64^  399 

Hammond,  Dr.,  424 

Harcourt,  Simon,  414 

Harman,  R.  Alec,  L94.  316 

Harpur,  Henry,  82 

Harrington,  Sir  John,  53,  422 

Harrison,  Anthony,  420 

Harrison,  G.  B.,  228.  262.  406.  432 

Harvey,  John,  23 

Harwood,  Ian,  95^^  172 

HascHwood,  Mr.,  409 

Haselwood,  Thomas,  409 

Hassler,  H.  L.,  Lustgarten  Newer  teutscher 
Gesang,  L55.  225 

Hatherleigh  (Devon),  24 

Hatton,  Thomas,  425 

Hatton,  Sir  William,  396 

Haussmann,  Valentin,  Rest  von  Polnischen 
und  andern  Tdnzen,  370 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  A  General  History  of  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Music,  442 
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Hazlitt,  W.  C,  Hand-book  to  the  Popular, 
Poetical  and  Dramatic  Literature  of  Great 
Britain,  2±6 

Hechins  (or  Huchins),  William,  419 

Hedger,  John,  24 

Hely,  Cuthbert,  loa,  4:^7-8 

Heneage,  Sir  Thomas,  261.  412 

Henestrosa,  Luys  Venegas  de,  ^20 

Henry  IV,  King  of  France,  iq4.  4I7.  411 

Henry  VII,  King  of  England,  430 

Henry  VIII,  King  of  England,  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  171 ;  enjoyment  of  lute 
music,  184-5.  189,  204;  letter  from 
Thomas  Cranmer,  206;  relationship  to 
Ferdinando  Stanley,  430;  sings  *As  ]  walk 
the  wood  so  wylde', 

Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  1061  412. 
418 

Herbert,  Lady  Ann,  426 
Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury,  412.  437;  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury 's  Lute  Book,  72, 

108-9.  122,  I4L  1481  li^,  422i  4841 
Herbert,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  261 
Herbert,  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ^  435; 
Poems,  written  by  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke  .  .  .,  278,  292 
Hereford  Cathedral,  251 
Heroard,  Jean,  144 

Heseltine,  Philip,  211:  see  also  Warlock,  Peter 
Hesse,  Landgrave  of,  see  Maurice,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  William,  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Heybourne,  Christopher,  246 
Heybourne,  Ferdinando.  42 
Heywood,  John,  185,  187 
Heywood,  Thomas,  430 
Hildebrandt,  Christoph,  85^  368 
Hill,  Cecil,  28,  83,  32,  2S2 
Hilliard,  Nicholas,  164 
Hinchingbrooke  (Huntingdon),  401 
Hiscock,  Walter,  G.,  251 
Hoby,  Anne,  409.  426 
Hoby,  Sir  Edward,  391.  3Q6.  426 
Hoby,  Elizabeth,  409.  426.  427 
Hoby,  Giles,  391.  409 

Hoby,  Sir  Thomas,  396, 410;  The  Booke  of  the 

Courtyer,  183.  425 
Hoby,  Sir  Thomas  Posthumous,  426 
Hoby,  William,  409 
Hodges,  Richard,  423 
Hodgkins,  Alice,  409 

Holborne,  Anthony,  biographical  back- 
ground, 410;  'I  saw  my  Lady  weep'  dedi- 
cated to,  253.  392;  *Mr.  D.  Bonds  Galliard', 
iSO:  'Pauana  Plorauit',  125;  Pavans  Galli- 
ards,  Almains,  150.  180;  popularity,  72: 
reputation  2ii  works  in  Hirsch  MS,  105; 
works  in  A  Musicall  Banquet,  316;  works  in 
Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons,  112;  works  in  A 
New  Booke  of  Tabliture,  109;  works  in  the 
Weld  Lute  Book,  107;  works  in  William 
Ballet's  Book,  102 

Hole,  William,  411 


Holinshed,  Raphael,  415 
Holland,  Hugh,  410-1 1 
Holland,  Robert,  410 

Holmes,  Mathew,  compiles  the  Cambridge 
lute  books,  97-iCX).  112,  121.  127,  I33.  137. 

145,  148,  149,  Li2,  iii^  118, 
Home,  Lady  Elizabeth,  314.  412 
Home,  Sir  George,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  314 
Homer,  382 

Hooper,  Edmund,  324,  337 

Hopcr,  William,  99 

Hopkins,  John,  43,  21^  321-2.  325 

Hopman,  F.,  192 

Home,  David  W.,  240 

Home,  E.  T.  Warren,  341 

Hotson,  Leslie,  409 

Hove,  Joachim  van  den,  Delitiae  Musicae,  85 

112.  362.  484,  488;  Florida,  62 
Howard,  Charles,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  426 
Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton,  6d 
Howard,  Thomas,  4th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  411 
Howard  de  Walden,  Theophilus,  Earl  of 

Suffolk,  66,  69,  20,  288j  313-14.  392.  411 
Howard  de  Walden,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 

66,  41 1 

Howet,  Gregorio,  31^  33-5.  81.  H2.  412-13. 

448 

Howlet,  Lawrence,  rj3 

Hughes-Hughes,  A.,  Catalogue  of  Manuscript 

Music  in  the  British  Museum,  105.  106.  187, 

372 

Hughey,  Ruth,  The  Arundel  Harington  Manu- 
script, 286-7 
Huizinga,  J.,  The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 

'96-7 

Humanism,  194-7.  202-5 

Hume,  Tobias,  Captaine  Humes  Poeticall 

Musicke,  76;  The  First  Part  of  Ayres,  75-6, 

ISO,  290 
Humphreys,  C,  247.  438 
Hunsdon,  Lord,  see  Carey  family 
Hurault,  Andrd,  Sieur  de  Maisse,  A  Journal^ 

trs.  G.  B.  Harrison,  406 
Husk,  William 
Huwct,  Gregory,  see  Howet 

Italy,  29,  35-7.  38-9.  199-202 

Jackson,  Charles,  154 

Jacques  d'Angletcrrc,  see  Gaultier,  432 

James  L  King  of  England,  and  Christian 
IV's  visit,  399;  coronation,  59;  cour- 
tiers returning  to  Scotland,  440;  creates 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  66,  412:  employment  of 
Dowland,  19,  20,  T^i  goes  to  Winchester, 
60:  lavish  entertainment  at  court,  69-70; 
funeral,  82^  Ixi  at  Hinchingbrooke  401 ; 
and  Robert  Sidney,  428 ;  and  Sir  Henry  Lec, 
415;  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  397;  works 
dedicated  to,  434 

James,  Dr.  Thomas,  251 

Jannequin,  Clement,  138 
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Jannsen,  Johann,  il  "^2-1 
Jeffrey,  Brian,  Musica  Disciplina,  410 
Jenkinson,  Francis,  idq. 
Jerusalem,  410 

Jewel,  William,  292.  392.  4n-»4 

Jewell,  J.       Madrigal  and  Motet  Book,  443 

Johnson,  A.  F.,  2S& 

Johnson,  Edward,  51,  losi,  247.  324.  406 

Johnson,  Eric  Marshall,  m2 

Johnson,  John,  death,  yq^  2I1 45J  posthumous 

reputation,  75^  works  in  Marsh's  MS,  loi ; 

in  Weld  MS,  107 
Johnson,  Mathias,  82 

Johnson,  Robert,  'Benedicam  Domino',  188; 
'Come  heauy  sleep',  243-4;  as  composer  of 
works  ascribed  to  Dowland,  i8o;  court 
appointment,  45j  'Johnsons  gallyard',  105; 
plays  at  James  1  funeral,  88;  provides 
music  for  masques,  jo;  reputation,  251 
salary,  2Si  82j  style  of  composition,  72^ 
works  in  Teares  or  Lamentations,  337; 
works  in  Weld  Lute  Book,  107;  works 
played  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  422 

Jonas,  Mr.,  82 

Jones,  Inigo,  212 

Jones,  Robert,  First  Set  of  Madrigals,  398; 
*Ite  caldi  sospiri',  232;  A  Musicall  Dreame, 
26,  222 

Jonson,  Ben,  and  Elizabeth's  virginity,  228: 
letters  from,  42i  '^^^  Lucie  Countess  of 
Bedford,  427;  Masque  of  Time  Vindicated, 
68,  132;  Masque  of  Queens,  102;  stages 
court  masques,  70 

Kassel,  IL  IS*  41  54i  liL  412 

Katherine.  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  323 

Kaye,  Sir  Richard,  SQ 

Kemp,  Will,  169 

Kenilworth  (Warwicks),  400 

Kethe,  William,  322,  325.  327.  329 

Kindersley,  Robert,  21,  337 

Kingston,  John,  26 

Kirbye,  George, 

Kitson,  Sir  Thomas,  247.  401 

Klessmann,  Eckart,  33-4,  IS 

Knapp,  O.  G.,  m2 

Knight,  Mr.,  414 

Knollys,  Lettice,  403.  428 

Knox,  Rev.,  S.  J.,  23 

Kreiger,  Adam,  Newe  Arien,  156,  225 

La  Grotte,  Nicholas  de.  Chansons  de  P.  de 

Ronsard  .  .  .,  199 
Laiton,  Lady,  414 
Lam,  Basil,  450 
Langton,  Lady  Elizabeth,  414 
Langton,  Lady  Katharine,  4^ 
Langton,  Sir  John,  414 
Langton,  Peregrine,  414 
Langton,  Robert,  414 
Langton,  Roger,  414 
Langton,  Sir  Thomas,  414 


Lani^re,  Nicholas,  to^  2L  82,  228, 408 

Laniere  family,  74 
Lasso,  Orlando  di.  98^  ijjo 
Laurencini,  85^  ^88 

Der  Lautenist  Santino  Garsi  da  Parma,  145. 

Lawcs,  Henry,  228 
Lawes,  William,  i_25 
Lawrence,  John,  m6 
Lawrence,  W.  J.,  222 
Lawrence-Smith,  Dulcie,  m2 
Le  Be,  213 

Lebegue,  Raymond,  132 
Lechner,  Leonhard,  125 
Lee,  Lady  Anne,  4iS 
Lee,  Arthur  Gould,  412 
Lee,  Sir  Henry,  28^  238^  240-1.  316-17, 
4I4-1S 

Leighton,  Sir  William,  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
tions of  a  Sorrowful/  Soule,  22i  Si  307.  336- 
2i4L4,44L50s 

Leighlon,  Lady  Winifred,  414 

Leishnian,  J.  B.,  6fi 

Leiih,  Mrs  Disney,  445 

L'Enclos,  422 

Leominster  (Herefordshire),  409 

Le  Roy,  Adrian,  arrangements  of  airs  de  cour, 
187.  346;  A  Briefe  and  easye  instruction, 
190'.  A  Briefe  and  Plaine  Instruction,  190, 
341 ;  influence  on  English  lute  teaching,  26^ 
65;  Instruction  pour  apprendre  la  tahlature 
du  hull  .  .  .,  190;  Livre  d'Airs  de  Cour  199, 
346;  Second  Livre  de  Cuiterre,  143.  »92. 
194.  199:  settings  of  psalms,  186.  207;  Tiers 
Livre,  iM 

Levy,  Kenneth  Jay,  1^ 

Leiden  (Holland),  449 

Linton,  W.  J.,  Rare  Poems,  224.  286 

Lionardi,  Alessandro,  Secondo  Libro  de  le 
Rime,  215 

Littlebury,  Thomas,  414 

Locke,  Matthew,  106.  372 

Lodge,  Edmund,  405,  40L  430i  415 

Lodge,  Thomas,  The  Phoenix  Nest,  237 

Louvain  (Belgium),  184 

Lownes,  Humphrey,  216.  217  218.  288 

Lownes,  Matthue,  2S8 

Lucas,  F.  L.,  165 

Lucius  Apuleus,  52 

Ludovic,  Duke  of  Lennox,  104 

Lugario,  John  Maria,  24.  7Q 

Lumsden,  David,  95,  lijQ 

Lupo,  Thomas,  322 

Lupo  family,  24 

Lute,  Fretting  and  tuning,  456-65 
Luther,  Martin,  205-7 

Lyiy,  John,  'All  ye  whom  love  or  fortune 
hath  betraide',  234-s:  Euphues  and  his 
England,  261-2:  Women  in  the  Moone,  254; 
'His  golden  locks',  24];  *lf  fluds  of  teares 
could  cleanse  my  follies  past,  265;  *It  was  a 
time  when  silly  bees  could  speake',  285; 
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Lyly,  John — conf. 
'My  heart  and  tongue  were  twinnes',  "^i  i ; 
'My  thoughts  are  winged  with  hope',  223; 
'Praise  blindnesse  eies',  261 ;  speeches  com- 
posed in  honour  of  the  Queen,  425 

Lyme  Regis  (Dorset),  24 

McClure,  N.  E.,  Letters  of  John  Chamber- 

laine,  262,  114^       427,  4^2 
Mace,  Thomas,  Mustek's  Monument,  390. 

439-40 

Macfarren,  G.  Alex,  443 

McKerrow,  R.  B.,  69^  2]^,  216,  212,  248. 
265.  2^8 

Magnesius,  Simon,  51 

Mahaffey,  J.  P.,  21 

Mainz  (Germany),  183 

Maitland,  J.  Fuller,  and  Squire,  W.  Barclay, 
eds.  The  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  155. 
169.  173.  177.  484.  487.  488 

Major,  Robert,  88 

Maldon  (Essex)  412 

Manning,  Rosemary,  8q 

Manningham,  John,  1 19-20,  402,  421,  432 

Mantua,  Duke  of,  iAL  ^ 

Marckant,  John,  323,  331.  333 

Marenzio,  Luca,  biographical  background, 
415-16;  Dowland's  admiration  for,  49. 
21 1 :  Dowland's  intended  visit  to,  30-1. 15, 
32i  38, and  the  end  of  the  Italian  school 
of  madrigals,  208;  letter  included  in  The 
First  Booke  of  Songs,  50,  219.  220;  Morley's 
appreciation  of.  400:  *0  fere  stelle  homai 
datemi  pace',  305 

Mareschal  St.  Andrd,  ^84 

Margaret  Board  Lute  Book,  451-2.  480 

Marot,  Clement,  322,  325 

Marston,  John,  68,  233 

Martin,  Nic,  24 

Martin,  Richard,  102.  316 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  27,  41,  185 

Mary,  L  Queen  of  England,  203,  207,  321-2, 
421 

Mascarenhas,  Ferdinand  Martins,  251 

Mason,  George,  and  Earsden,  John,  Ayres 
that  were  sung  and  played  at  Brougham 
Castle,  280 

Mason,  Mathias,  45^  102 

Massinger,  Philip,  The  Maid  of  Honour,  68. 
132:  The  Picture,  68*  132 

Matthew,  J.  E.,  iM 

Matthews,  Richard,  422 

Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  biographical 
background,  416:  compares  Dowland  and 
Howet,  8u  Dowland  in  the  court  of,  26. 
31-S.  38j  42i  45j  47-8;  dedicates  pavan  to 
Dowland  125;  gives  ring  to  Mrs  Dowland, 
29,  38,  6^  reference  to  in  First  Booke  of 
Songs,  219;  requests  Dowland's  return,  50^ 
works  in  Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons,  LL2 

Maynard,  Joan,  69 

Maynard,  John,  58,  69 


Mazarine  Collection,  Paris,  ui 
Medici,  Ferdinand©  L  36,  416-17 
Megli,  Domenico  Maria,  116 
Mei,  Girolamo.  LSft,  200.  202.  384 
Meiningen  (Germany),  376 
Melancholy,  Elizabethan,  76-8 
Mellers,  Wilfrid,  65 
Melvill,  David,  440 
Melville,  Sir  James,  404 
Memo,  Dioniso,  i8f 
Mendelius,  Johannes  Phillippus,  84 
Merbury,  Charles,  433 
Mercure,  John,  32 
Mercure  d'Orleans,  448 
Mere  (Wilts.),  24 
Meres,  Francis,  5J 
Merson,  Symon,  29 

Mertel,  Elias,  Hortus  Musicalis  Novus,  84, 

112.  113.  116.  117.  177.  48s.  486.  487 
Metz,  449 
Michelangelo,  132 

Middleton,  Thomas,  No  Wit  no  Help  like  a 

Woman,  68.  70.  132 
Mies,  Otto,  125 

Milan,  Luis,  Libra  de  Musica  de  vihuela  de 
mono.  Intitulado  El  maestro,  183 

Mildmay,  Anthony,  417-18 

Mi  Id  may,  Grace,  417 

Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  412 

Mildred,  Lady  Burleigh.  393 

Milton,  John,  the  Elder,  307.  337 

Moller,  Maria,  33-4 

Monings.  Edward.  31-2.  2i  47 

Monkemeyer,  Helmut,  374 

Monson,  Sir  John,  418 

Monson,  Sir  Thomas,  20,  64^  110,  418-19 

Monson,  Sir  William,  25_i_,  418 

Moore,  Sir  Thomas,  Utopia,  202-3 

More,  Sir  William,  420 

Morgan,  Nicholas,  419-20 

Moritz,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  see  Maurice, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse 

Morlaye,  Guillaume,  203 

Morley,  Elizabeth,  Ijd6 

Morlcy,  John,  m6 

Morley,  Thomas,  'Aprill  is  in  my  Mistris 
face',  273:  arrangements  of  Dowland's 
music,  124.  142;  Canzonets  or  Litle 
short  Aers  to  fiue  and  sixe  voices,  422;  Can- 
zonets. Or  Little  Short  Songs  to  Foure 
Voyces,  396.  400;  dedications,  398.  402. 
422;  First  Booke  of  Ayres,  254,  269.  313; 
First  Booke  of  Ballets,  35^8;  First  Booke  of 
Consort  Lessons,  124.  142.  22s.  433;  gets 
printing  licence  from  Byrd,  411  holds 
printing  patent,  246.  248,  274:  involved  in 
espionage,  44^  'Love  winged  my  hopes', 
313;  Madrigals  to  fiue  voyces,  83,  273,  402. 
423;  mentioned  by  Swinburne,  44S;  music 
appreciated  by  Elizabeth,  405;  A  Plaine  and 
Easie  Introduction  to  PraciicalLMusicke,  71. 
193-4.  208-10.  215.  28Q.  316.  371.  382-S. 
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400.  410;  'Put  me  not  to  rebuke,  O  Lord', 
^25;  referred  to  in  Apologia  Musices, 
3Q6;  referred  to  in  The  Compleat  Gentle- 
man, 86^  reputation,  il  IS  86-7:  takes 
Mus.  Bac.  with  Dowland,  28j  works  in 
Varietie  of  Lute-Lessons^  112 

Morris,  Richard,  420-1 

Morris,  Thomas,  421 

Morrow,  Michael,  162.  187 

Mo  tec  t  a  Fes  tor  um  Totius  Anni,  251 

Mountjoy,  Lord  see  Blount,  Charles,  Earl  of 
I>evonshire 

Mud,  Thomas,  51 

Muir,  Kenneth,  15^  204 

Munday,  Anthony,  A  Banquet  of  Daintie 
Conceits,  14S-6.  19^.  224 

Mundy,  John,  Songs  and  Psalms,  403 

Mureau,  Gilles,  l82 

Musica  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  John  Dowland, 
Ayres  for  Four  Voices,  see  Dowland,  John; 
Vol.  IX,  Jacobean  Consort  Music,  ed.  Dart 
and  Coates,  374.  447 

Mynars,  Mr.,  82 

Nabbes,  Thomas,  Microcosmos,  rj2 
Naples,  44Q 
Nash,  John,  438 

Nash,  Thomas,  Christs  Tears  over  Jerusalem, 

396;  Pierce  Penilesse,  265,  430 
Naunton,  Robert,  Fragmenta  Regalia,  394 
Neale,  J.  E.,  Queen  Elizabeth    40^  304 
Newman,  Thomas,  265 
Newsidler,  Hans,  iM 
Newton,  Sir  Adam,  1^16 
Newton,  Richard,  research  on  Dowland, 

9S±  9^  102^  107-8,  1 16.  144.  179,  211. 

252 

Nichol,  Mrs.,  421 

Nichols,  John,  Literary  Remains  of  Edward 
VI,  184:  Progresses  etc,  of  King  James  L  60, 
409, 414,417;  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
20,  32,  263,  264, '310,  404,  405,  4oai  Unton 
Inventories,  433 

Nicholson,  Richard,  1^ 

Nightingale,  Pamela,  419 

The  Noble  Man',  loh. 

Noble,  Mark,  125,  401 

Noel,  Sir  Andrew,  421 

Noel,  Henry,  26,  47-8.  50.  jS^  330-36.  42'- 
2 

Norcombe,  Daniel,  58 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  see  Howard,  Thomas,  4th 

Duke  of  Norfolk 
Norris,  Francis,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  310 
Northbrooke,  John,  192-3 
Northampton,  Earl  of,  see  Howard,  Henry 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  409,  435-6 
Norton,  Thomas,  322.  336 
Nottingham,  Earl  of,  see  Howard,  Charles 
Novella's  Part-Song  Book,  443 
Nuremberg,  (Germany),  32^  45^  42,  60,  322 
Nutfield  (Surrey),  24 


Oakeshott,  Walter,  The  Queen  and  the  Poet^ 
146.  223-4 

Obertello,  Alberto,  Madrigali  italiani  in 
Inghilterra,  232.  25s.  262.  273.  3l8 

Octanteneuf  Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  Rime 
Francoise,  325,  322,  328,  329 

O'Dolan  family,  23 

Oldfield,  Marie,  105 

Oldfield,  Phillipe,  105 

Oldham,  Guy,  463 

Oliphant,  Thomas,  issues  Dowland's  songs  in 
sheet  form,  443;  La  Musa  Madrigalesca^ 
23i244,26L264,222,28o,28i,444 

Oralli,  Carolus,  58 

Orlandini,  Antonio,  318 

Ornithoparcus,  Andreas,  (Vogelsang),  Musice 
Active  Micrologus,  64^  252.  376-87.  388, 

Orologio,  Alessandro,  33^  219.  423 

Osborn,  James  Marshall,  30,  185.  186,  204 

Osorio,  Hieronimus,  251 

Osthoff,  Helmuth,  145,  161. 

Otto,  Georg,  416 

Ouseley,  Sir  Frederick,  443 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  A  Wife.  Now  the 
Widdow  of  Sir  T.  Overburye,  52^  1 33;  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  His  Wife,  133;  418 

Ovid,  Heroides,  235 ;  Metamorphoses,  215, 279 

Padua  (Italy),  36 

Paget,  Lord  William,  413 

Palavicino,  Benedetto,  318 

Palisca,  Claude,  200.  202 

Paris,  26-7.  37,  1S3,  i99,  449 

Parker,  Archbishop,  The  Whole  Psalter,  iM 

Parry,  Hubert,  445 

Parsons,  Father,  422 

Parsons,  Robert,  mL  121 

Parthenia,  or  the  Maydenhead  of  the  first 
musicke  that  euer  was  printed  for  the 
Virginals,  398.  411 

Patterson,  R.  F.,  236 

Pattison,  Bruce,  183,  204.  237 

Patlison,  S.  P.,  425 

Pattrick,  Nathanael, 

Paule,  William,  432 

Paulet,  Sir  Amyas,  400 

Peacham,  Henry,  biographical  background, 
423:  The  Compleat  Gentleman,  20.  32,  44. 
83.  86.  400.  41S.  42s;  makes  anagram  of 
Dowland's  name,  20»21  i  Minerva  Britanna, 
20,  71,  80^  238.  423;  on  Croce,  400;  on  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  425;  on 
Dowland,  32^  82,  86^  on  Marenzio.  41s; 
poem  of  commendation  to  A  Musicall 
Banquet,  316;  poem  on  Dowland,  2Ii  22 

Peele,  George,  Polyhymnia,  240 

Peerson,  Martin,  Mottects  Or  Grave  Chamber 
Musique,  222;  Private  Musicke,  or  the  First 
Booke  of  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  434;  337 

Pembroke,  Countess  of,  see  Herbert,  Mary 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  see  Herbert,  William 
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Pennant,  Thomas,  422 

Penshurst  Place,  162^  427 

Pepys  Collection,  489 

Percy,  Bishop  Thomas,  171 

Percy,  Thomas,  425 

Perrichon,  Jean,  112,  432 

Petrarch,  i8i  201.  212 

Petrucci,  Ottaviano  dei,  183,  189 

Phaldse,  Pierre,  184 

Philamon,  51 

Philidor  Collection,  144 

Phillip  II,  King  of  Spain,  2& 

Phillips,  J.,  trs.  Don  Quixote,  121 

Phillips,  J.  S.  Ragland,  8q 

Phillips,  Peter,  ^j^  448 

Pickering,  Jane,  106,  1 19.  140.  175,  177 

Pierce,  Edward,  ^8 

Piero,  Zuan,  185 

Piers,  Walter,  45 

Pilcher,  Anne,  415 

Pilkington,  Francis,  First  Booke  of  Songs^ 
249;  popularity,  72;  reputation,  25;  Second 
set  of  Madrigals,  82*  ^8;  works  in  British 
Museum  MS  Add.  31,392,  105;  works  in 
Teares  or  Lamentations,  337 

Piper,  Digory,  392-3.  423-S 

Plague,  The,  (1603),  53,  (1625),  90 

Plantin,  Christopher,  248 

Plato,        201,  204,  218,  J29 

Playford,  John,  A  brief  introduction  to  the 
skill  of  musick  (1660  and  1662),  234,  438; 
(1666),  404;  Apollo's  Banquet,  164;  A 
Catalogue  of  all  the  Musicke-Bookes  that 
have  been  printed  in  England  either  for  Voyce 
or  Instruments,  438-9;  The  English  Dancing 
Master,  IS4.  164;  Psalms  and  Hymns,  211 ; 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  331,  333 

Pleiade,  197-8 

Pliny,  180 

Plotinus,  L2J 

Plutarch,  380,  282 

Pollen,  J.  H..  42 

Pont,  Robert,  322-3 

Porter,  Walter,  82 

Powell,  E.,  410 

Powell,  William,  24 

Powie,  Sir  Stephen,  2M 

Fowlett,  Lord  Thomas,  405 

Praetorius,  Michael,  Terpsichore,  85^  150,  162, 
486.  492 

Prague  (Bohemia),  42^ 

Printing  of  music,  213-14 

Prynne,  William,  Histrio-Mastix,  132-3 

Puckering,  Dorothy,  106 

Puckering,  Sir  John,  m6 

Puckering,  Sir  Thomas,  lq6 

Pullen,  W.  94 

Pulleyn,  John,  222 

Pulteney,  Michael,  401 

Pulver,  Geoffrey,  22 

Purser,  Miss,  25 

Pyke,  Richard,  22 


Pyper,  Sampson,  422 
Pythagoras,  19s 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  Arthur,  The  Oxford  Book 
of  Ballads,  \J2 

Radclif,  Richard  de,  24 

Ralegh,  Walter,  'Cynthia'  poems,  224;  dedi- 
cations to,  396;  Elizabeth's  defence  of,  229: 
and  Henry  Noel,  421 ;  and  the  library  at 
Faro,  251 ;  'The  lowest  trees  have  tops', 
286;  poems  in  Poems,  written  by  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  ^  279; 
Walsingham  ballad,  171 

Ramsey,  John,  &i 

Randall,  Maister, 

Randell,  Mr.,  124 

Randzow,  Brcide,  63 

Ravenscroft,  Thomas,  A  Brief  Discourse,  83: 
Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  73^  32s.  326-7. 

330,  440,  442.  445 
Read,  Richard,  152 

Reese,  Gustav,  Music  in  the  Renaissance,  L8fi 

Reformation,  20S-7 

Reis,  Jacobus,  112 

Religious  music,  20S-7 

Rich,  Lady  Penelope,  see  Devereux,  Penelope, 

Lady  Rich 
Rich,  Robert,  3rd  Baron,  403 
Richardson,  Brian,  36,  i45,  ifii 
Richardson,  Ferdinando,  42 
Richmond,  185 

Rimbault.  Edward,  101.  216.  223.  443 

Rime  di  diver  si  celebri  poeti,  222 

Rinaldi,  Cesare,  218 

Rist,  Johann,  Galathe,  L55i  225 

Ritson,  Joseph,  442 

Roberts,  John,  iM 

Robertson,  Dora,  94 

Robertson,  Jean,  303-4 

Robinson,  Clement,  A  Handjull  of  Pleasant 

Delites,  192 
Robinson,  Thomas,  New  Citharen  Lessons, 

67.  485.  489.  491 ;  The  Schoole  of  Musicke, 

Robynson,  Ralph,  202 
Rockstro,  W.  S.,  445 
Rodmersham  (Kent),  412 
Rogers,  Daniel,  424 

Rollins,  E.  Hyder,  ed.  A  Handful  of  Pleasant 
Delights,  193;  ed.  A  Poetical  Rhapsody, 
286:  ed.  England's  Helicon,  221.  223. 
211,  222,  245,  210,  in,  421 

Rome,  3_L  li,  36  1,      12^  4J_»  42^  il^ 

Ronsard,  Pierre  de,  197 

Roper,  Sir  John,  433 

Roscoe,  E.  S.,  406 

Rose,  John,  lq8 

Rosseter,  Philip,  A  Booke  of  Ayres,  215,  419; 
Lessons  for  Consort,  142;  lives  near  Dow- 
land,  69^  salary,  24i  29i  82;  and  The  Second 
Booke  of  Songs,  242 ;  'Though  far  from  Joy', 
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312;  works  in  A  New  Booke  of  Tabliture, 

lOQ 

Royal  Appendix,  58^  186^  182 
Rowley,  William,  [63 

Rowse,  A.  L.,  183,  235;  History  Today,  408 
Roxburghe  Ballads,  Lili  UAi  4^ 
Ruddier,  Sir  Benjamin,  238 
Rude,  Johannes,  Flores  Musicae,  62^  131. 
484.488 

Russell,  Lady  Elizabeth,  aio,        396i  425-7 
Russell,  Edward,  3rd  Earl  of  Bedford,  427 
Russell,  Francis,  2nd  Earl  of  Bedford,  427 
Russell,  Lord  John,  426,  427 
Russell,  Lucie,  Countess  of  Bedford,  56,  246. 

242,  2aia  322,  422 
Rye  (Sussex),  24 

Sackville  West,  Vita,  61^  291 

Sadler,  Ralph,  20 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  2Q 

Sagudino,  Nicolo,  185 

St.  Crispin,  164 

St.  Paule,  George,  104 

Salisbury  (Wilts),  24 

Salisbury,  Lord,  see  Cecil.  Sir  Robert 

Saluste  du  Bartas,  Guillaume  de,  The  Divine 

Weekes  and  Workes,  68^  &J ;  UVranie  ou  la 

Muse  Celeste,  413 
Saman,  ill 
Sandam,  Henrik,  58 
Scheie,  Ernst,  448 

Scheie  Lute  MS,  102,  448-5 1 .  482,  485 
Schildt,  Melchior,  124,  440 
Schlick,  Arnolt,  183 
Schmall,  Nicolao,  \j\ 
Schmeltzel,  Wolfgang,  138 
Schopp,  Johann,  125 
Schiitz,  Heinrich,  416 
Scott,  William,  415 
Scottish  Psalter,  323,  325,  333 
Scudamore  (Skidmore),  John,  36-7.  38-Q. 
45.421 

Scudamore,  Sir  John,  422 
Second  Part  of  the  Return  from  Parnassus, 
67-8 

Segar,  Sir  William,  Honor  Military  and  Civil, 
28.  238-40 

Select  Psalmes  of  David  in  the  Old  Version, 
442 

Selman,  Matthew,  242 
Seymour,  Anne,  43J 

Seymour,  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  4^] 

Sforza,  Duke  Francesco,  rjS 

Shakespeare,  William,  allusions  to  the  dying 
swan,  235;  As  You  Like  It,  22j  Pii'^f  Folio, 
41  i ;  Hamlet,  ^  172.  174:  member  of 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Men,  395 ;  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  187.  *My  thoughts  are 
wingd  with  hopes',  223;  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  82,  282;  The  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
441 ;  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  172;  The 
Winter's  Tale,  266 


Shaw,  George  Bernard,  25 

Shaw,  William,  A.,  The  Knights  of  England, 
92,  L2i  40L  41i  422i  428 

Sheffield,  Lady  Douglas,  428,  420-'^o 

Sherrington,  Sir  Henry,  412 

Shirburn  Ballads,  ed.  Andrew  Clark,  165,  166. 
48s.  492 

Shirley,  James,  WQ. 

Shirley,  John,  432 

Short,  Emma,  60,  ii6 

Short,  Peter,  60.       214-16,  218.  274 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  see  Talbot,  Gilbert 

Sidney,  Lady  Barbara,  428 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  422 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  102, 
265,  270:  The  Countess  of  Pembrokes 
Arcadia,  215,  262;  death,  411 ;  and  Lady 
Rich,  402,  403;  The  May  Lady',  263-4: 
*0  dear  life',  102;  'O  sweete  woods',  262; 
relationship  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  427; 
songs  in  A  Musical  I  Banquet,  ii6 

Sidney,  Sir  Robert,  dedication  of  A  Musicall 
Banquet,  3 » 5- 1 6 ;  his  Galliard,  150-1 ;  god- 
father to  Robert  Dowland,  23,  42^  315; 
life,  427-8;  and  Rowland  Whyte,  435 

Sidney  family,  44 

Sigismund  II,  King  of  Poland,  3Q4 

Simons,  Winisint,  2J 

Simpson,  Thomas,  Opusculum,  85,  109,  289. 
352i  252i  449*  485^  505i  526]  Taffel- 
Consort,  85,  318^  350,  320,  32i  374-S.  486, 

49I1  50i  504,  ^ 
Skeat,  W.  W.,  ^ 
Skidmore,  see  Scudamore 
Slatyer,  William,  325^  230 
Smal,  Mikuli§,  165,  171,  482,  485,  508 
Smalley,  Jane,  2I 
Smalley,  John,  22 
Smith,  Irwin,  396 
Smith,  Sir  John,  428 

Smith,  J.  Stafford,  Musica  Antiqua,  443.  444: 

transcriptions  from  The  First  Booke  of 

Songes,  442 
Smith,  J.  Stafford,  and  Home,  E.  T.  Warren, 

transcriptions  from  Teares  or  Lamentations 

....  34L,  442 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas  (of  Bidborough),  104 
Smith,  Thomas  (Registrar  of  Cambridge),  45, 

429 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas  (Secretary  to  Earl  of 

Essex).  428-<} 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas  (Secretary  of  State),  40? 
Smith,  Thomas  (Sheriff  of  London),  429 
Smith,  William  (Classical  Scholar),  3j6 
Smith,  Sir  William  (of  Hammersmith),  104 
Smith,  William  (of  Hill  Hall,  Essex),  402 
Smith,  William  (poet),  223 
Smith,  William  C.,  2421 4i8.  439 
Snodham,  Thomas,  2S8 
Socrates,  322 
Somcrford,  Mary,  105 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  see  Seymour,  Edward 
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Sotheby's,  loi  106^  mS 

Souch,  Sir  John,  274-*^.  ^Q2.  429 

Souch,  Lady  Maria,  429 

Souli6  E.,  144 

Southwell,  Elizabeth,  412 

Southwell,  Robert,  303 

Spanish  Armada,  iS 

Spandau  (Germany),  32 

Spedding,  James,  The  Letters  and  Life  of 

Francis  Bacon,  277 
Spencer,  Alice,  431 
Spencer,  Sir  John,  396.  431 
Spencer,  Robert,  30,  lor,  102,  108^  HL  186. 

451,  480,  503;  see  Margaret  Board  Lute 

Book 

Spenser,  Edmund,  Faery  Queen,  396;  and 
Ferdinando,  Earl  of  Derby,  430:  in  Barn- 
field's  poem,  50^  Musiopotmos,  396 

Spink,  Ian,  243 

Spring,  Sir  John,  406 

Squire,  Philip,  88 

Squyer,  John,  234,  440 

Stafford,  Lady  Dorothy,  429 

Stafford,  Sir  Edward,  22^  400.  429-30 

Stafford,  Lady  Mary,  39S.  429 

Stafford,  Lady  Roberta,  429 

Stafford,  Sir  William,  429 

Standen,  Anthony,  305 

Stanhope,  John,  40S.  432 

Stanley,  Alice,  Countess  of  Derby,  413,  43 1 

Stanley,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Derby,  198 

Stanley,  Ferdinando,  5ih  Earl  of  Derby,  bio- 
graphical background,  430-1 ;  and  Dr. 
Case,  397;  galliard  dedicated  to,  157;  and 
Lord  Strange's  Men,  430;  and  'Lord 
Strangs  March',  168-9;  relationship  to 
Elizabeth  Carey,  396 

Stanley,  Thomas,  Lord  Mounteagle,  401 

Stanley,  William,  6th  Earl  of  Derby,  3318 

Stansby,  William,  322 

Steele,  Robert,  213 

Sternfeld,  F.  W.,  1^2,  04,  214 

Sternhold,  Thomas,  All  suche  Psalmes  of 
David,  321 ;  words  of  Psalm  6^  332 

Sternhold,  Thomas,  and  Hopkins,  John, 
215,  222 

Stevens,  John,  if^  i8i  1841  iSli  204 
Stevenson,  Joseph,  413 
Stourton  (Lanes)  24 

Stow,  John,  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  431 ;  Survey  of  London,  ii^  69^ 

Strachey,  Lytton,  228,  305 

Strange,  Lord,  see  Stanley,  Ferdinando,  Earl 

of  I>erby 
Stratford-on-Avon  (Warwick),  23 
Strathonicus,  51 
Strickland,  A.,  185 
Strobelius,  Valentine,  124,  155 
Strogers,  Nicholas,  105 
Strong,  Roy  C,  433 
Strunk,  Oliver,  201.  205.  206 


Stuart,  A.,  Music  for  the  Tea  Table  Miscellany^ 

UA 

Stuart,  Lady  Arbella,  399 
Sturt,  John,  21±  82^  m6 
Sudeley  Castle,  29^  28,  310,  in 
Suffolk,  Duchess  of,  see  Katherine,  Duchess  of 
Suffolk 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  see  Brandon,  Charles 
Suffolk,  Earls  of,  see  Howard  de  Waldcn, 

Theophilus,  and  Howard   de  Walden, 

Thomas 
Sullivan,  Arthur,  445 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  204 
Sussex,  Earl  of,  see  Radcliffe,  Thomas 
Sutton,  Edward,  190 
Sutton,  Sir  Henry,  400 
Sutton,  Julia,  382,  388 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  445 
Sylvester,  Joshua,  68 

Synopsis  of  Vocal  Music  by  A.  B.  Philo-Mus., 
440 

Tailour,  Robert,  Sacred  Hymns,  Consisting  of 

Fifti  Select  Psalmes,  jS 
Tallis,  Thomas,  and  Archbishop  Parker's  The 

Whole  Psalter,  186;  and  Cantiones  Sacrae^ 

190;  licence  to  print  music,  41 
Tanner  (Bodleian  MS.  Tanner,  26),  304 
Tapia,  Martin  de,  l88 

Tarlton,  Richard,  News  out  of  Purgatory,  180, 
411 

Tasso,  Torquato,  422 

Tate,  Nahum,  322^  331 

Tavemer,  John,  gi,  98.  l88 

Taylor  (Tailour?),  Robert,  82 

Terry,  R.  R.,  328 

Tessier,  Charles,  403 

Tessier,  Guiliaume,  316.  477 

Thibault,  G.,  182^  502 

Thibaut  de  Courville,  Joachim,  198 

Thomas  of  Woodstock,  229 

Throckmorton,  Francis,  22 

Throckmorton,  Sir  Thomas,  436 

Tilley,  M.  P.,  235,  262 

Tillyard,  E.  M.  W.,  196^  221 

Timotheus  Milesius,  51 

Tinctoris,  Johannes,  182 

Tiraboschi,  Giovanni,  183 

Titsey  (Surrey),  24 

Tollemache,  Lord,  m8 

Tomkins,  Thomas,  85 

Tourneur,  Cyril,  The  Nobleman,  iqq 

The  Tragedie  of  Tancred  and  Gismund^  42 1 

Travers,  Walter,  23 

Tregian,  Francis,  434 

Tresham,  Francis,  436 

Tresham,  Mary,  433 

The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,  399 

Tromboncino,  Bartolomio,  Frottole  de  Misser 

Bartolomio    Tromboncino   et   de  Misser 

Marcheto  Cara,  183 
Turbervile,  George,  23s 
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Turyn,  Viscount,  239 
Tyard,  Pontus  de,  138 

Tye,  Dr.  Christopher,  Actes  of  the  Apostles, 
i8s;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  404 

Union,  Lady  Anne,  43J 

Unton,  Lady  Dorothy,  432-3 

Unton,  Sir  Edward,  411 

Unton,  Sir  Henry,  48,  336^  32L  431-3 

Valderrabano,  Enriquez  de,  2II 
Valerius,  Adriaen,  Neder-landtsche  Gedenck- 
Clanck,  124^  14^  i60j  LZL  440.  48s.  488. 

489 

Vallet,  Nicolas,  Le  Secret  des  Muses,  iss.  225. 

48s,  4Q0:  Regia  Pietas,   149:  Secretum 

Musarum,  13 
Van  Eyk,  Jacob,  440 

Vardall  (Wardall  or  Wurdall),  Sir  William, 
88,  ai 

Vascosan,  Michel  de,  288 
Vaudemont,  Prince  de,  391a 
Vaux,  Anne,  434 
Vaux,  Catherine,  436 
Vaux,  Elizabeth,  433 
Vaux,  George,  Baron,  434 
Vaux,  Joyce,  434, 
Vaux,  Mary,  433 
Vaux,  Mrs.,  433 

Vaux,  William,  3rd  Baron,  433.  436 
Vavasour,  Anne,  317,  415 
Vavasour,  Henry,  415 

Vecchi,  Horatio,  Convite  Musicale,  318:  'II 

bianc'  e  dolce  cigno',  235;  referred  to  by 

Morley,  400 
Venice,  36,  .^8-9.  189,  394.  399.  400 
Venturi,  Stephano,  400 
Verdelot,  Philippe,  Madrigalidi  Verdelotto  . , . 

intavolati per  Messer  Adriano,  183-4 
Verstigan,  Richard,  life,  433:  referred  to  by 

Dowland,  32 
Vergil,  52 

Victoria  County  History  of  Nottinghamshire, 
434 

Vienna,  394.  400 

Vihuela,  183.  320 

The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  3;^ 

Vogelsang,  Andreas,  see  Ornithoparcus 

Voigtiander,  Gabriel,  Erster  Theil,  225 

Wadley  (near  Faringdon,  Berks)  433 
Walsingham,  i_2L=2 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  27 
Wanstead  House,  262,  263,  285 
Ward,  John,  322 

Ward,  John,  A  Dowland  Miscellany,  52^  55. 

58,  113,  118,  142,  146,  157.  169.  249.  375. 

413.  414.  42s.  453.  480.  496,  497.  506 
Warlock,  Peter,  English  Ayre,  2^  22,  2i  86^ 

211.  250.  343:  First  Book  of  Elizabethan 

Songs,   191.   192:  Lachrimae  or  Seaven 


Teares,  345,  3S7.  369-70 ;  The  Lute  Music  of 
John  Dowland,  446;  The  Second  Book  of 
Elizabethan  Songs,  267;  The  Third  Book  of 
Elizabethan  Songs,  191 ;  see  also  Heseltine, 
Philip 

Warwick,  Countess  of,  31,  42 

Watson,  Thomas,  trs.  of  Amyntas  by  Tasso, 
422;  Compendium  memoriae  localis,  422 ; 
The  First  sett  of  Italian  Madrigalls  Englished, 
396.  403.  44 s;  'A  Gratification  unto 
Master  John  Case  .  .     121,  396-7 

Webb,  Richard,  443 

Webbe,  William,  87^  124,  153 

Weber,  Georg  Heinrich,  156,  225 

Webster,  John,  The  Devil's  Law  Case,  68, 
132.  i6s:  music  in  plays  by,  20 

Webster,  Maurice,  88 

Weelkes,  Thomas,  in  The  Compleat  Gentle- 
man, 86;  and  Henry  Noel,  422;  Madrigals 
3^  4j  5.  and  d  Voyces,  ill ',  in  Teares  or 
Lamentations  .  .  .,  337 

Weld,  John,  Lute  MS,  107 

Weldon,  Sir  Anthony,  Aulicus  Cocquinariae, 
66;  and  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  419 

Welsford,  Enid,  311,  312 

Werrecore,  Matthias,  ij8 

Wesel  (Germany),  394 

Westcolt,  John,  24 

Westhawe,  Robert,  251 

Westminster  Abbey,  ai^  331 

Weston,  im 

Weston,  Sir  Henry,  420 

Whibley,  Charles,  312 

White,  Anne,  434-5 

White,  G.  F.,  314 

While,  John,  434 

White,  Mrs.,  434-5 

White,  Robert,  434 

White,  Thomas,  434 

Whitehead,  George,  435-6 

Whittingham,  William,  322,  326.  328.  332 

Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  (Est),  30^  43^  123-6. 
330,  331.  335.  442.  443 

Whole  Book  of  Psalms  (Playford),  331 

Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  (Ravenscroft),  29, 
32^  326-7.  440.  442,  445 

Whole  Book  of  Psalms  (Sternhold  &  Hopkins), 

Whyte,  Anne,  435 
Whyte,  Rowland,  435 

Whythorne,   Thomas,    30^  Autobiography, 

185,  204-5;  Songes  of  three  fower  and  five 

Voyces,  185 
Widdrington,  Sir  Henry,  435 
Wigthorp,  William,  192,  259 
Wilbye,  John  in  The  Compleat  Gentleman, 

86;  and  The  Second  Booke  of  Songs,  247;  in 

Teares  or  Lamentations,  337 
Wilder,  Peter  van,  184 
Wilder,  Philip  van,  184^  187 
Willaerl,  Adriaen,  305 
William,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  416 
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Winter,  Mrs.,  436 
Wilmot,  Roger,  421 
Wilson,  F.  P.,  60i  30 
Wilson,  John,  73 
Wilson,  Mona,  262 
Wilson,  Robert,  29 
Wilton  (Wilts),  261 
Winchester  (Hants)  60^  343 
Windet,  John,  321,  343 
Winter,  Catherine,  416 
Winter,  Robert,  436 
Winter,  Thomas,  4:^6 
Winter,  William,  436 
Winwood,  Sir  Ralph,  314 
Wolfe,  John,  168^  323 
Wolfenbuttel,  31.  34i  15i  54i  411 
Wolgast,  Duke  of,  86 

Wood,  Anthony  i,  on  Dr.  Tye,  404;  on  Dr. 
Case,  3^;  on  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  42;  on 
Sir  Henry  Unton,  411 ;  on  Hugh  Holland, 
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